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QUARTERLY REVIEWr 


Art. I. — lleise iu Chile, Peru, nml attf dem Amnzonemtrome, 

.wdhrend der Jahre, 18'27 — 18'i'i. Voii ICdw: rd V^^^^ppig* 
(Travels in Cliili inul Peru, aiuj^on the River AP^zons, in tlie 
years 1827 — 1832.) 2 Vol. 4to. with Atlas of l() plates. 

After the iiunierous voUiijics which have been publisliccl within 
these few years relative to the several coufitrics of South Ame- 
rica, the appearance of two quartos, containing between 900 » 
and 10(30 closely printed pages, might justly excite some doubts 
of the propriety of drawing so largely on the time and patience 
of the reader, perhaps we should say of the reviewer, as the 
reader maif, but the reviewer mtnt, peruse the books set before 
him. It is certainly true that, sir»cc those vast regions threw off 
tlieir allegiance to the mother country, iiuriicrous Ruropcan 
visiters have resorted (o them, a few attractcik by curiosity and 
love of science, and ore bj hope of gain; and that many of 
them have published reports of their observations and discoveries. 
But, without discussing the greater or less degree of merit of 
these works, it may be observed tliat none of the authors made a 
long residence in the countries visited by Dr. Pocp|)ig, in a 
purely scientific view, and that sopie, having passed oii'y a few 
weeks there, could neither penctfe^g into the interior and the less 
frequented parts, nor even acquire a sufficient insighZ into what 
came more immediately under their notice. But longer experi- 
eyice, as our author justly rcmaiks, often causes ns to see things 
in a different point of view, and at the end of the year we might, 
perhaps, gladly disavow the opinion which we suffered to escape 
MS at its conimencement. Dr. Poeppig, thSfefore, having spent 
fiv&^.'>uccessive years in those interesting countries, we felt that 
we could depend at least on his having given us the result of 
mature consideration, and accordingly opened his volumes with 
a lo^rable decree of confidence tl^t w'e should find them de- 
serving of attention. have we been disappointed. We * 

have found the work replete with new and interesting information 
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communicated in an agreealjlc manner, and 
very favourable idea of the acquirements, persl|^a 
paW^ty of the autljor. Dr. Poepp% was besides 
in SHOT enterprises. lUe had previously visi 


n^ed 

rai|ce, and ftn- 


ot a novice 


in sucii enterprises, ale had previously visited the line island of 
Cuba, and vias in the tJuited States, where he had been Jong 
waiting for letters from Europe, wliicli enabled him to fset out on 


his intended voyage to Soutli America. 

H»is plan originated with a few zealous friends of natui^i 
history in Germany, who Wificied the execution of it to onr 
author, and j^u'J^pKt^ him with fundfi for tiie»purpos(K ' The im- 
mediate object w’as to collect specimens of naUn al diistory in as 
great a number as possible ; and tlie* result, as stated by Dr. ‘ 
Poepp i gh ly creditable to his industry. Seventeen thou- 
sand specim Jis of dried plan^, many hundred stuffed animals, 
and a great number of olhcriiatiiral productions, which w^ere 
distributed among the patrons of the expedition ; the intiodiiction 
into our gardens of many very intere^^tmg plants before unlviiown ; 
three thousand descripfious of plants made on tlie spot, especially 
• with regard to such parts of the flowers as it w'oiild be more dif- 


ficult to examine subsequently; thirty finished drawings of Jand- 
scape scenery ; forty drawings of Aroidcae, on the largest scale ; 
thirty drawings of ()rch idea) ; numerous sketches; and a private 
botanical collection of extraordhiary extent, are a portion of the 
fruits of that journey. Y et it maf^be affirmed that the sum allotted 
for it w.as the smallest with which such an undertaking ever w'as 
commenced and happily completed. Eul ffiis narrowness of his 
means necessarily subjected the traveller to hardships and pri- 
vations ; it did not allow liini to take with him an attendant into 


the inmost recesses of the forest. Even this w'as Vess painful to 
him than the want of instruments fof observation, after his 


own werylost at the coimiicnccnient of his journey, and his 
pecuniary means w'ould not allow^him to purchase others. Dut, 
says lie, “ what personal indmrtry and goodwill could contribute 
to success was done, when, in some remote Indian village of the pri- 
mieval forests, month after month passed over the head of the lonely 
w'aiiderer, who had not even a native servant with him, and often 


depended for his precarious subsistence on his own skill or good 
fortune in fishing oi^jivith his gun : who sometimes had to puss 
the night alone on the summits of the Andes, sometimes tc steer 
his little bark on thq^ gigantic streams of the New' VVolhcl, 
through the silent and solitary wilderness : and, at length, as a 
recompense for many dangers, happily* returned to hi| native 
land, richly laden with the na4utal treasures of rem^ote regrons.”’. 

Dr. Poeppig was at Philadelphia^in August 1826, when he 
received the letters from Europe, which determined him to set 
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oui:*ancl he immediately proceeded to Baltimore, where it was 
thoir^ht much eifsier to meet with a vessel bound to the South Seas 
than in any other port. had however to wait six weekSj,^- tV * 
sailing of the Gulnarc, of 300 tons, which happily provedio be 
a very strong ship and an excellent sailer. The description of 
long voyages, observes Dr. Poeppig, is an equally difficult and 
ungrateful task, especially in our times, when so great a number 
of them have been described, and some in a masterly manner. 
But with respect to the greater part of them the uniformity of a 
life at sea seems to iiavc affiected the style and the imagination of 
the writers, and to have rendered them dull and tedious. He 
tliereforc dwells but little on liis naval adventures, and we shall 
follow his example, extracting only a few passages. 

“ Thus the evening gradually ap|A‘oaches, and is announced by a 
slight diminution of the current of air. It is in vain for language to 
attempt a dc:$criptioii of the splendour of n .^unset in these latitudes. 

It is the only time of day when #he groups of singularly formed, yet light 
and transparent, clouds range themselves on the horizon. Their trans- 
ient existence favours the changing play of colours, because the rc- 
fracticyi of the more oblique rays of the sun produces the most extraor- 
dinary effects. Even after we have repeatedly beheld the rising or setting 
ot tlic sun from the summit of the Alps, or indeed from the top of the 
Andes, wc arc constrained to give uricouditioiml preference to the same 
scene as viewed on the tropical oc^iin. While one side of the ship is 
still illumined with the last uncertain rays of the setting sun, the sea 
on the other side, darkened by the broad shadow of the sails, begins to 
sj)arkle. One fiery point after another appears j iiulistinct rays of light 
shine from a greater depth j afld, as darkness sets in, a new creation 
seems to be called into life. Luminous creatures glance in every direc- 
tion through thft dark expanse of water ; now shooting up like sparks — 
then rising in globules oT fire, or passing away with tiic rapidity of 
lightning — a great part arc probably real nocturnal animals, which 
conceal themselves in the sea from light of the sun.’’ 

We were now within four English miles of the celebrated Cape . 
Horn, which has a twofold interest, as being the tcrminatifjg point of an 
imiiiense continent, and the witness of many of those vast enlerprizcs 
by which the daring European has cariied his empire and civilization to 
the remotest regions. This promontory is indeed worthy to mark the 
utmost limits of so vast a portton of the globe : from whatever side it is 
viewed, it appears an isolated majestic mass, boUly standing out in the 
stormy Pacific, and by its calm grandeur attesting the victory of the solid 
over the fluid. The large and solitary rock of which the Cape is formed 
is not, like that of Terra cjel Fuego and of Statenland, split into various 
groups^ » the land, rising from the north-east, unites in one rounded, 
unbroken promontory, and, after attaining its greatest elevation, sinks 
almost perpendTcularly into tjje sea, towards the sooth* The enormous 
mass of black rock, uneul'vcned by tbe slightest trace of vegetation^ 

B 2 • 
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whose summit has never afforded habitation to man^ and is inaccessible 
even to the savage .boldly bids defiance to all the storms of the AntActic. 
£ven the countless tlocks of sea-birds wlych swarm in these latitudes do 
libt there, for they find more secure retreats in the lower islands, 
and among the prickly grasses and umbelliferous plants of the Antarctic 
Flora. • 

It is pretty generally believed that, after reaching the western 
entrance of the Straits of Magellan, the doubling of Cape Horn may ^ 
considered as accomplished, and consequently all danger at an end. f/o 
far as it is scarcely possible for a ^hip to be driven back again to the 
meridian of that cape, or even to the eastward of it, the victory may be 
said to be achieved. But the navigation of the coast fuom Cape Horn 
to Chiloc is very dangerous for this coaft is in many places surrounded 
by undeserjbed rocks, and on the whole very imperfectly known. There 
is a very powerful current, at least periodically, in the direction of the 
Straits of Magellan to the land ; Vnd the many channels with which the 
archipelago of the coast is intersected, produce, in like manner, very irre- 
gular currents.*’ 

To the north of. Ckipe Pilares a change in the temperature 
^both of the atmosphere and of the sea became very sensible. Be- 
sides the usual attendants, albatrosses and other animals peculiar 
to those regions, the author says, — 

“ VVe met wdth a very elegant porpoise, streaked black and pure 
white (Delphintis Leuco}'aniphtis), and that in numbers ^vhich seemed to 
border on the incredible; for thcfttnd of the shoal, which was pretty 

broad, was frequently indiscernible from the topmast We were 

surrounded by theni^for several days. The ob^rvation that they were 
going in a south-westerly direction makes it difficult to divine the reason 
of their emigration, because the Antarctic winter must in a few weeks 
commence, in the seas lying in that quarter. * But anot|icr phenomenon 
soon excited our attention in a much greatei^ degree. On the 12th of 
March, precisely at noon, wc were not a little alarmed by a considerable 
noise upon deck, and by the order immediately to lie to. The dirty red 
colour of the sea had produced Ihe very reasonable suspicion that we 
were upon a shoal. However, upon sounding, there was no bottom with 
one hundred hnd thirty fathoms. From the topmast, the sea appeared, 
as far as the eye could reach, of a dark red colour, and this in a streak, 
the breadth of which was estimated at six English miles, and which here 
and there spread into short side branches. As we sailed slowly along, 
we found that the colour changed into brilliant purple, so that even the 
foam, which is always ^en at the stern of a ship under sail, was of a 
rose colour. Thc^ sight was very striking, because this purple str^m 
was marked by a very distinct line from the blue waters of the sea, a 
circumstance which we the more easily observed, because our course lay 
directly through the midst of this streak, which extended from sbuth-east 
to north-west. The water, take* up in a bucket, appeaved indeed quite 
transparent; but a faint purple tinge was visible when a few drops were 
placed upon a piece of white china and mc^^ rapidly backwards and 
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forw|jfds in the sunshine. A moderate magnifying glass proved that 
those little red doft^ which with great attention could be perceived witli 
the naked eye, consisted of infusoria, which were of a spherical forint 
entirely destitute of all external organs of motion. "Jlicir verj^^n^cly 
motions were only upward and down ward ,gartd always in spiral lines. 
The want of a powerful microscope precluded a more minute examina* 
lion ; and all attempts to preserve some of the animals, by drying a drop 

water on paper, failed, as they seemed to dissolve into nofliing. They 
were extremely sensible to the effect of nitric acid j for a single drop, 
mixed in a glass of this animated water, put an end almost instanta- 
neously to the life of the millions that it contained. AVc sailed for four 
hours, at a met^n rate of six h^nglish miles an hour, through this streak* 
which was seven miles broad, before wc reached the end of it ; and its 
superficies must therefore have been about 108 English square miles. If 
we add that these animals may have been equally distributed in the upper 
stratum of the water to the depth of sit feet, we must confess that their 
numbers inhnitely surpassed the conception of the human understanding.” 

On the 15th of March, before da\break^the coast of Chili was 
descried from the deck, and all wailed in profound silence till the 
ilrst beam of the morning should enable them to gain a view of * 
the Iflnd, which was about fifteen miles distant. The weather 
being extremely favourable, the scene, when tlie sun rose above 
the highest summits of the Andes, was wonderfully striking and 
magnificent, and the author describes it in glowing colours, lint 
when they approached the land, near the insignificant fishing 
village of San Antonio, so that they could examine it in detail, 
they were mortified to find that even their telescopes did not 
enable them to discover ally of those objects which are most 
welcome to the eye of the navigator after a long voyage. No- 
where could itiey see ai^' trace of man or his labours. The coast 
of Chili appeared nearly to resemble the desolate region of Terra 
del Fiiego. Even the peculiar smell was wanting, which is 
usually perceived on approaching^he coasts of countries between 
the tropics; and of which even animals are so sensible, that they 
become restless, appearing to have a presentiment of the termina- 
tion of their long confinement, and often boldly leap overboard to 
reach the shore, which they suppose to be close at baud. On this 
passage the author says in a note, — 

Whoever has made a voyage to the tropical*8ounlries of South Ame- 
ritfk, or the West Indies, will always remember with pleasure the sensa- 
tion which he experienced on approaching the land. Perhaps no sense 
is then $o strongly affected as the smell ; especially if you approach the 
coast i'n the early hours of a fine summer’s morning. On the coast of 
Cuba, the first^land I saw in America,fon the 30th ot June, 1822, all on 
board were struck with the \^ry strong smell, like that of violets, which, 
as the day grew more warm, either ceased, or was lost am|dst a variety of 
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others, which were pcrceplible as we drew nearer the coast. During a 
long stay in the interior of the islanih I became acquainted with th<#plant 
jivhich emits such an intense perfume as to be perceived at the distance 
of f « 4 pror three miles. It is of the species Tetracera, and remarkable for 
bearing leaves so hard tbat they are used by the native cabinet-makers, 
and other mechanics^ for various kinds of work. It is a climbing plant, 
which reaches the tops of the loftiest trees of the forest, then spreads far 
around, and 'in the rainy season is covered with innumerable bunches 
of sweet-smelling flowers, which, however, dispense their perfume duritkg 
the night only, and are almost witUput scent in the daytime.^' 

The voyagers, after a passage of 1 10 days, entereiil the harbour 
of Valparaiso, where they cast anclTor for the first time since 
leaving the Chesap'cake, a voyage of GOOO miles. 

Valparaiso itself, like the coast of the country, wofully disap« 
pointed the expectations whibh they had formed of it. In the 
course of their long voyage they had amused themselves with 
reading the books that have been written concerning Chili. Al- 
most all of them repr(?scnt it as the cver-verdant garden of Ame- 
^I'ica, as another Sicily, w'hich they describe in the most glowing 
colours. The fancy readily yields to such pleasing illusion.^, tuid 
we may easily ijnagine that, in the dull uniformity of the dark 
bine ocean, on the dreary coast of Terra del Fuego, and amidst 
the suflFeiings and dangers of the Antarctic storms, they would 
fondly look forward to the premised land, as a new Cythera, 
rising in youthful beauty from the bosom of the deep. 

“ The first place at which we anchored was in the nioutb of the bay, 
between the fine English ship of the line, *tbe Wars pi te, and the Mexican 
ship Asia, of sixty-four guns. Before us, in close tiers^ lay more than 
eighty ships of all sizes, whose crews were engaged in the various occu- 
pations which always make the interior of a port an agreeable scene of 
human activity. Tbc cloudless blue sky was spread over us, and the 
powerful beams of the sun were »teinpcred by a cool breeze from the 
mountains. But this foreground was the only agreeable part of the 

picture . The novice from northern climes is usually struck, on 

his first arrival in a tropical country, with all the wonderful objects which 
surround him, now that he is far remote from his native home. But this 
is not the case in Valparaiso. We saunter down the only street in the 
city, towards the inconsiderable market-place. On both sides are shops 
filled with the productiocie of European industry, in some cases displayed 
with all the elegance of our large towns. They alternate with tj^c 
spacious stores of the English merchants of the higher class, and with 
tne taverns for the sailors, from which proce^ sounds such as we hear 
only ill London and Hamburg. Except at the sultry hours of ndon, this 
busy mercantile street is throng£,d with people, the g|;eatcr part of 
whom, however, are foreigners, and the language of England is almost 
more prevalent than the sonorous tones of the Spanish Peninsula. The 
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picturisque national costume is lost in tfic untncnning fashions of ihe 
noria of Europe, ^nd even the booths of the peasants present nothing to 
remind us of the coasts of the Pacific. 'J’he market-place contains only 
such objects as we have seen from our youth up, growing in 
country, or which are at least common to ^ all the southern j)1ms of 
Europe, However excellent the grapes aiRl oranges of tlic country may 
be, they want the attraction of novelty — even the expectation of finding 
vsome new productions in the neighbouring ravines is pain- 

fiflly disappointed. The few trees that grow on this rocky soil, which is 
covered with a very scanty layer of earth, are those of our hemisphere. 
No spreading tamarind, no lofty *palm, no mango richly laden with 
fruit, remind ps that we have traversed the wide expanse of the ocean — 
scarcely a few grey olives bespeak the mildness of the climate. Even 
the few ornamental plants are European, and the garden rue (ruin 
hortensia) has found this so congenial a soil, that it has spread far and 
near, over the arid mountains and latj^s, to remind us still more forcibly 
of the shores of the Mediterranean.” 

Though there was so little to tempt the botanist in this dreary 
spot, yet the approach of th^ wdiiter season, wiien he was assured 
that travelling in the interior would he equally difiiciilt and iiii- 
profitabie, induced him to stop for some months in Valparaiso. 
By file friendly intervention of some of his countrymen he ob- 
tained a small house in the suburb of Almendral, which had long 
been untenari^cd, and wlierc he W'as soon settled, but suii’ered 
much from the iucredible swarms of iieas, which arc the plague of 
this country. 

On the same day that he arrived in Valparaiso the Russian 
corvette Moller, Captajn Stanikowich, came into the harbour, on 
her way to the Russian settlements on the iiorth-w^est coast of 
America, ^^’he officers of this ship, most of them young men of 
the first funiilies, wclk informed and full of enthusiasm, accom- 
panied him in his first excursions in the cuvirons. A few da3s 
later arrived another Russian corvette, the Siniavin, which had 
been in company with the Molter, but was separated from her 
ill a storm off Cape Horn, ^ 

1 was not a little surprised to find in the naturalist of this ship 
not only a German, but an acquaintance. Mertens, son of the 
celebrated German botanist, accompanied the expedition as physician 
and botanist^ and Baron Frederick von Kittlitz was on board as zoolo- 
gist. There was a striking difference betweei;^ the commanders of the 
yvo ships. The captain of the Moller, a native Russian, was anxious 
only for the immediate business of his voyage, and having taken in a 
supply of fresh provisiciis, soon pot to sea. Captain Liitke, of the 
Siniavfn, a veiy amiable and accomplished man, resolved, to the great 
joy of his officers and naturalists, to ^uake a longer stay. A large house 
was hired in the suburb of Almendral, which the activity of the crew 
soon put in otnler, from the observatory to the kitchen, not forgetting 
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that indispensable part of a Kussian establishment^ a tent for \^o‘ur 
baths. Not a day passed without our making excursions together, mich 

2 ere rendered interesting by many little adventures. The Siniavin sailed 
‘te9^fortnight*s stay, accompanied by the good wishes of the many 
Europeans who had become acquainted with the officers.” 

Though our author’s accounts of his botanical excursions, and 
his descriptions of the scenery of the country, are in general intes^ 
resting and striking, we shall, for the most part, pass them over, 
in order to have room for his repprt of the state of society, which 
in Chili, at least, is so rapidly improving, that descriptions written 
only a few years earlier are become, in a great degi*ee, inappli- 
cable. Dr. Poeppig thinks very favourably of the future pro- 
spects of Chili, and we shall give different extracts bearing on the 
subject. Ills intercourse with some of the tribes of native Indians 
also furnishes new and striking cletails. 

“ The shaking off of the Spanish yoke, the rapid rise of commerce, 
and a sense of personal and national dignity, have not only influenced 
the mural character of the people of Chili, but have also extended their 
^efforts to the external appearances and forms of ordinary life. Hence a 
greater change has taken place in the aspect of Valparaiso during tiM; last 
ten or twenty years than in a whole century after the visit of Frezicr and 
Fcuille. Since that time, the number of the houses and of the inha- 
bitants has more than doubled. The wretched huts, «in, which even 
the rich were formerly contented to, dwell, arc gradually disappearing; 
and though it ca'nnot be said that handsome buildings arise in their 
stead, yet the Chilian has learnt to relish the comfort of houses in the 
European fashion, anfi to imitate them ; and it may be expected, that 
Valparaiso, in a few years, will not bear tlife most distant resemblance to 
the dirty, disagreeable place which presented itself to the stranger on his 
first arrival there after the beginning of the Revolution. * 

To this the author subjoins the following note : — 

This prediction, which was written in Valparaiso itself, was partly 
fulfilled before these pages left the press. He who undertakes to publish 
to the world information respecting a people such as that of Chili, under 
the present favourable circumstances, has to contend with very peculiar 
difficulties. A description of such a nation is seldom correct after the 
lapse of a few years, whatever attention and care the traveller may have 
bestowed upon it. Every year, nay, every month, brings visible changes 
and great improvements miong this nation, which will soon leave its 
neighbours far behind. ♦ * » * The state of Chili will soon be se. 
changed that the elder generations will scarcely recognize their own 
country, and in a few years the European stranger will find an infinite 
number of things, quite different from the accounts of the travellers of 
our times — even of those who, by general knowledge, ^acquaintance 
with tl)e language, and long residence, wer^qualified to give a compe- 
tent opinion, and whose judgment of the country was not formed from 
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prcconceiVecl notions. * * ♦ ♦ Though Nature does not make her 
generar operations dependent on a fluctuating influence of the human 
race, yet the activity and perseverance of the latter are often able to^j^fe^ 
a very diflerent and improved character to the surrounding .sceifery. 
Those arid mountains which we have described* will, at no very remote 
period, appear to the stranger in a less repulsive form 3 for cultivation 
has been commenced upon them since 1831, and small plantations now 
brealt melancholy waste, which, under the influence of such a genial 
climate, will, for the most part, be adorned with verdant fields. The 
aspect of the town itself improves* every summer; for almost all 
the straw huts have disappeared, and many large buildings have been 
erected, because the citizen, who^was acquiring wealth, while consulting 
his own convenience, did not neglect the embellishment of the place. 
On the spot where an insecure shed formerly stood, where rain and in- 
undations annually destroyed merchandise to the value of many thousand 
dollars, a handsome, solid custom-housc,^ith sixteen large warehouses, 
has been built; the difiiculty of landing goods during a heavy sea 
has been remedied by the erection of a mole 3 and the communication 
with the interior, at all seasons of*the year, has been facilitated by the 
construction of good roads. There will soon be a broad and excellent 
road for carriages from Valparaiso, by way of Quillota and through the 
valley ofwlconcagna, to the foot of the pass of the Andes of Santa Rosa.’^ 

“ Chili, till within these few years, was a country in which there were 
only two occupations for persons inclined to work ; namely, mining and 
agriculture. It wae unfortunate for the people, that the possibility of 
exercising their industry in either of* these two branches was very 
limited, for the working of mines required more resources than a man of 
the lower class ever could command 3 while very singular, one might 
almost say inhuman, laws forbade him to cultivate the ground in small 
])ortions, and as independent possessions. It was the Congress and the 
Constitution of 1828 that abolished entails, the source from which the 
misery, poverty, and ignoraoce of the peasantry are derived, as well as 
the cause of the great neglect of agriculture, even in very fertile pro- 
vinces.” 

After describing at considerable length the former slate of the 
lower classes, the improvement that has taken placet sind the 
favourable hopes that may be entertained of the future prosperity 
of the country, the author proceeds to mention some instances. 

" Thus, in 1827, the corn trade to New South Wales being very 
much encouraged by the English government, the value of the haciendas 
(farms) in Chili rose considerably, in the hope *tLat the exportation 
wpuhb continue and increase, though it was in fact allowed by the 
government at Sydney only from necessity. It is therefore not possible 
to state correctly the average •price of wheat in Chili, but it may pro- 
bably be near the truth to reckon it at thirteen or fourteen reals per 
faiiega. * * % * I'he corn trade wfls formerly much more lithited 

for want of mills^ which often Wvere scarcely a£le to supply suflicient 
flour for the consumption of the country itself. But, in sjnte of the 
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obstacles which have been partly deemed almost insuperable^ means 'have 
been founds as well in the central provinces, as about ConcepAon, to 
n^^e the rivers available, and mills of the best construction everywhere 
ta^ the place of the rude machine described by Miers. The flour ma- 
nufactured by them is ebn^idered in Lima to be fully equal in quality to 
the best from North America; and one mill, built in 1829, near Con- 
ception, by Mr. Liljevach, a very respectable merchant, now grinds one 
hundred baVrels of flour in a day. Ship biscuit is baked in such quanti- 
ties that the North Americans have lost this branch of their trade^; for 
the foreign men of war, and even«merchant-men, supply themselves from 
the depots, which the Chilians have established in Valparaiso and Lima. 
Besides wheat, Chili possesses many other kinds of agricultural produce, 
which arc of great importance for foreign trade. In addition to pulse, 
the consumption of which is very great, both at sea and in the countries 
to the north of Chili, where there is a very numerous population df 
Negroes, the northern provindes have hemp, an article which is not 
cultivated on any other part of the coasts of the South Sea, and promises 
to be of extraordinary importance to the country. This plant has been 
long growm in the valley of Quillota and about Santiago, but little atten- 
tion was paid to it, because a very unfounded prejudice declared it to be 
of slight value. But it has lately been found, that the Chili hemp is far 
superior in quality to the Russian; and that the want of streng);b in the 
cordage made in the country was owing to the unskilful preparation, and 
not to the bad quality of tbc material.'* 


After some further observations, the author proceeds to treat of 
the state of horticulture, which was iu a far less advanced state 
than agriculture^ but he thinks it most probable that, with a little 
encouragement, this branch of industry will become very flourish- 
ing, the climate being such that aU the products of European 
gardens, which degenerate in the tropical countries of America, 
will succeed in Chili. Even the cauliflower, wliich it is difficult 
to raise in North America, and which no art or care can bring to 
perfection within the tropics, has found in Chili a soil perfectly 
adapted to it. 

The cultivation of fruit-trees is, perhaps, still more neglected 
than that of the other kinds of garden produce, though the soil 
might grow very excellent fruit. From a general view' of the 
present state of agriculture in Chili, and the improvements that 
have been made within these few years, the author has no doubt 
that it will in no gtqat length of time become extremely pros- 
perous, and that Chili will And in it a source of national w^lth, 
which none of the neigfaboitring countries can dispute with her. « 

a great many parts of the republic the wealth of the land- 
owner consists chiefly in bis ci^tle, which, however, he did nof learn, till 
very recently, to turn *to the best account. With* the very fruitful 
valleys, and better watered plateaux wlfere agriculture is carried on, or 
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is at leasir practicable, great part of tbe soil is of such a nature that 
cultivalion would pvoduce very little. All those bare mountains desti- 
tute of shade, which in endless ramifications traverse the country in^^ 
central provinces much more than in the south, are fit for scarcely %iy 
thing but pastures. * * * Those possessioi)^ lire the most favoured 
which are in the interior of the country, especially at the foot of the 
Andes, for they do not sufier so much from want of watery and, be- 
sides this, large tracts of the wild mountain country within the unin- 
habited Andes (La Cordillera brava) belong to them. Thither the 
cattle are driven in the middle of summer ; and, after two or three days' 
journey, they reach the fertile ravines, in which the animals i*einain 
about two months, under the care of half-savage herdsmen. The climate 
allows the cattle to roam at liberty iu the open air all the year round, 
and their nuinbei-s render it necessary that they should be permitted 
to do so $ and hence there is no trace on tlie estates of buildings 
which cost tlie European farmer such llfi*ge sums. An inevitable con- 
sequence of letting the animals range about is that, especially in the 
more remote parts, they become excessively wild, and even dangerous. 
People are sometimes suddenly attacked by savage bulls, and compelled 
to seek safety by galloping at full speed on the roughest and most 
dangerous roads.*’ 

The breeding of cattle is, for two reasons, the branch of rural 
economy which is preferred by th% Chilian to every other ; in the first 
place, it gratifies his inclination for a wild and independent life, and his 
love of everything •that is adventurous and bold, and requires violent, 
not nniform, exertions. The best educated men of the larger towns, on 
an occasional visit to the country, take pleasure in pursuing the cattle, 
aixl participating in the occupation in which the mountain herdsman 
(vaquero) is engaged. * ^ ^ The Chilian, especially of the lower 
class, possesses a wild energy of* character, which was misunderstood by 
the former government, or at least not duly employed, and which in- 
clines him to such (Tccupation%as disqualify him, and probably will do for a 
long time to coix^e, for a uniform and sedentary employment. A second 
perhaps still more important reason is, that, since the expulsion of the 
Spaiuards and the introduction of a free, system of trade, the breeding 
of cattle lias proved more profitable than agriculture. ♦ * * The 
number of animals which a single landowner possesses would dften appear 
extravagant to European ear. They speak with great indifierence 
of herds of WOO or 1^00, and consider a man as by no means rich who 
has three times that number. The haciendas in the central provinces 
often have. from 10,000 to 15,000, and many even 20,000, and the 
number of smaller estates which have from 4 to® 5000 is very great. 
Since the revolution the value of this species of property has risen in 
afrtSraordinary degree ; and the owners arc very far from doing as 
they did in former times, killing the ahtmal for the sake of the hide, 
and leaving the flesh to be devoured by the condors. ♦ ♦ * This 
blanch of Chiiiai^ economy Is however dqI without risks, which are not 
indeed frequent, but cause astoa\|biog destruction*. In the years 1829 to 
1832, a vast number of cattle perished In consequence of an unexampled 
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drought, which extended over all the provinces of Central and Northern 
Chili. It appears from an official statement^ that in the ySx 1831 
k ^lonc 515,326 head of cattle died of hunger in the provinces of Coquiin- 
bi8^and Copiapo: of these about 77,000 were horned cattle, 10,000 
horses, 23,000 sheep, 2li,000 goats, &c. Though the number may be 
rather exaggerated, because the landownei-s wished to naake their loss 
appear as^considerable as possible, still the injury was very great.” 

The abundance of new gr yet unseen objects in all the kingdoms 
of nature, observed after a feyr days residence in Concon, inspired 
that active zeal in which a travelling naturalist finds his chief 
enjoyment, and which renders him indifferent to many hardships. 
One excursion followed another, arid though want of acquaintance 
with the country might have made them difficult — they were 
undertaken without a companion, and often to places which the 
natives themselves do not ^sit. 

It was very rarely that 1 made an excursion on horseback ; experi- 
ence soon proved that this was not a good mode, for many smaller plants 
were overlooked, and it is necessary to refrain from turning aside through 
almost impenetrable hut inviting ravines, and on the brink of danger- 
ous precipices. The naturalist who has once settled should never ride 
unless he wants to visit a distant point, and the intervening country is 
known to him. When be has arrived there, he may entrust his beast to 
anybody and proceed on foot.’^ ^ 

So much importance has been attached to the question of the 
effect of earthquakes, as having occasionally produced an elevation 
of the coast of Chili, and so much, at times too acrimonious, con- 
troversy has arisen on this subject, that we have been induced 
carefully to look into the works of foreign travellers, iii order to 
discover any statements tending to confirm or refute the theory. 
The question of the upheaving of part of the coast of Chili by 
the great earthquake of 1822 was, we believe, brought under 
discussion in consequence jof the account given of it by Mrs. 
Graham, in her narrative of her visit to that country, and pro- 
bably wifh no anticipation of ilie angry feelings to which her 
statement was to give rise. The opinions of the ablest geologists 
remained divided, and considerable sensation was excited by the 
confirmation of Mrs. Graham’s account by the Prussian tra- 
veller, Dr. Mey^i, of which vi'e gave an extended* notice in 
No. XXIXy of this Review, As Dr. Meyen, being well 
acquainted with the controversy that had arisen respectin^lhc 
accuracy of Mrs. Graham’s report, paid particular attention to 
the subject, it was to be expected that the facts stated by him 
would have their due weight. The extracts airhich we gave 
from Dr. Meyen’s w^ork were considered as so important that an 
eminent geologist, deeply interested in this question, in which he 
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* defended .the accuracy of the account of Mrs. Graham^ called 
on the €leviewer> tQ inquire whether Dr. Meyen had any obser* 
vations* besides the extracts given by him, and to compare the^ 
translation with the original. One point appearing to be expresslfcT 
in rather a loose manner, it was resolved tg >^rite to Dr. Meyen, 
who returned a very polite answer, which now lies before us, 
and in which he says, I was acquainted with Mr. Gre^nough’s 
dispute with Mrs. Graham from its commencement, and received 
last year (1SS4) all the papers on the subject from Baron A. von 
Humboldt, to whom they had been lent by Mrs. Graham. You 
mention a passage in my work (p. 213) which you think seems 
to be expressed in a' vague manner, as if 1 doubted the reality of 

the elevation. I cannot see it in this light, but you perhaps 

allude to the passage where I speak of the elevation of a tract 
of country 400,000 miles in extent, as4fHnned by a late traveller. 
This statement certainly appears very strange, as there are no 
facts whatever to show that the interior of the continent has 

been elevated, and it is therefore impossible to estimate the 

superficial extent of the country so raised ; it is only on the 
coast that the elevation can be observed. In a short paper in 
BerghauV Journal for November 1834, to which 1 refer you, 

I touch on the essential points which you and Mr, 1 allude 

to, but I will add some particulars. The remains of animals 
and tang, which adhere to the rocks elevated in 1822 , were 
certainly still to be seen in 1831 , and this is easily accounted for 
by the very firm ligneous stem of the Laminarigp, (Lessonia of 
Bory de St. Vincent,) especially as the sea often rises so high as 
again to cover the rocks that have been elevated.” 

In the paper alluded to Dr. Meyen says that, the province of 
Tarapaca has received fr3m nature a peculiar present, namely, 
minas de Lena, (i. e. wood-mines,) which the inhabitants use as 
fuel in their saltpetre works, though probably there is not a 
single tree in all the surrounding country. This substance is not 
coal, but is stated to be dry timber, easily cleft, immense forests 
of which are buried under the sand of that plain. The trees all 
lie prostrate, with their heads towards the coast, and arc reported 
to be now covered with sand. This phenomenon, he adds, is one of 
the most nemarkable of the west coast of America, and till the 
subject shall be accurately investigated it affords occasion for 
mtfiftfeld conjectures. If those forests belong to the existing 
creation, the whole country must have been so changed by dread- 
ful elevations of the Cordilfera, that, instead of the damp plains 
of a tropical climate, there are now the^most dreary sandy wastes. 
The buried timber is said to be dry, as easy to split as our tim- 
ber, and to burn with an equmly bright flame. 
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** What can he a stronger confirmation of the gradual elevation 
the Cordillera in South America, than the terrace-dike conformation of 
chain, which I found to be quite decided at most of the points of 
cSiili and Peru which I visited? And does not the overthrow of 
these forests prove, likewise, such an elevation of this country in recent 
times ? I mention these* remarkable facts, because many unfounded 
doubts have of late been expressed in England concerning the elevation 
of whole tracts of country in consequence of earthquakes or volcanic 
action in general, though they may be clearly observed on the edhst of 
Chili.** 


Notwithstanding, the observations of Dr. Meyeu, confirming 
the elevation of the coast, doubts were still entertained of the fact, 
and at a meeting of the Geological Society in December last, two 
letters were read on the question whether the earthquake of 1822 
had produced any change the relative level of land and sea on 
the coast of Chili ? One of these letters was from Lieutenant 
Bowers, R.N., the other from Mr. Cuming, an eminent concho- 
logist, both of whcMn were at Valparaiso before and after the 
earthquake of 1822, (the latter, for several years afterwards, a 
resident,) who declared that they bad not noticed any such 
change. Great importance was attached to Mr. Cuming’s state- 
ment in particular, because he had collected shells on the rocks 
upon the coast, and it might be taken for grs^nted, that if any 
change had occurred he mus^bave perceived it. 

Though Mr. Lyell, in the fourth edition of bis Principles of 
Geology, speaks of the elevation of the coast of Chili as an 
undoubted fact,— W'e know,” say^s he, that an earthquake may 
raise the coast of Chili for 100 miles to the average height of about 
five feet,” — yet the difficulties with which the subject is still sur- 
rounded, caused him, after quoting thes$everal statements of Mrs. 
Graham, Dr. Me^eti, and Mr. Cuming, to express a wish that the 
scientific traveller and resident in Chili may institute more minute 
inquiries. We have, for this reason, thought fit to translate 
entire tha follow'ing passage from Dr, Poeppig, confirming the 
fact of the elevation of the coast ; all doubts of which are, we 
conceive, removed by the account of the dreadful earthquake 
which desolated Chili in February, 1835, transmitted by our 
friend and correspondent, Alexander Caldcleugh, Esq., resident 
in Chili, which wa$*read before the Royal Society, Feb. 14, 1836, 
in which he stales that tlie island of Santa Maria, south 
Bay of Conception, wga permanently elevated ten feet. A simi- 
lar change was found to have taken ^ace in the boUom of the 
sea, immediately surrounding the island. The amount of this 
elevation was very accuratSly ascertained by the observations of 
Captain Fitzroy, who had made a perfect survey of the shores of 
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jtfaat ‘island previously to the earthquake, thereby affording the 
most wisfactory and authentic testimony to this important fact. 

“ I have frequently waded, not without sottie danger, through 
river to Concon, as there was a very interesting tract on the opposite 
bank. This attempt required some little (button, because the ford 
which traverses the deep and rapid river in a zigzag direction, clianges 
its line after every inundation. Extensive sand-hills, resembling the 
downa of Holland and England, stretch along the sea-coast to the north 
oT the river. They are composed of a fine white sand, in which we 
easily discover the original component particles of sienite, which is 
the predominant rock on this coast, and wliich foliates at its surface with a 
facility not usual in our parts of*the world, and becomes a friable and 
very light kind of stone. Not having any certain direction (though it 
seems to be parallel with the more solid rocks further inward), these 
accumulations of light and shifting sand^ould be continually changing 
their place, were they not formed around solid nuclei, where they 
range themselves first on one side and then on the other, according as 
they are driven by the wind. Enormous beds of conchylia and shelj| 
are scattered along the north coast, imbedded in a ferruginous clay, or 
indurated sand; sometimes united like breccia, sometimes in nests, or 
in longer chains. But they not merely extend along the surface, or 
higher u*p the hilly hanks, as we might infer from the communications 
of many careless observers, which may, perhaps, even have been copied 
from others; but ^ in reality reach to an unknown depth, and their 
termination has not been discovered, jeven at twenty feet below the 
level of the sea : on the other hand, we find them at an elevation of 
forty feet above its surface, in pCr^ctly compact strata, which are 
enclosed by the drift sand-hills. It is very remarkable, that these 
accumulations of marine aiiimals*consist entirely of species which are, 
indeed, found alive to this day in the same locality, but are by no 
means the excluswe inhabitants of the deep. Amon^ such we must 
particularly mention the Loco (Murex. Mol.), which is easily recog- 
nized, and which the fishermen still take on this coast, but must for- 
merly have existed here in almost incredible numbers, as the beds of 
shells, which to the north of Concon alone extend, in a distinctly 
marked ridge of hills, above three geographical miles in length, are in 
some parts wholly composed of this animal. We seldom find them 
mixed with other kinds, and least of all with bivalve shells, but which 
may always be traced to living and well-known species. It is difficult 
to say what causes can have produced such extraordinary accumula- 
tions of anfraals of the same species within a very gjpfiall space ; for they 
are altogether different from other conglomerations of shells, which, 
aMlf Southern Chili, for example, are often found at a great distance 
from the sea, and generally ^t a considerable elevation above it, and in 
which we dpiscover genera and sf^cies of an antediluvian world, of the 
utmost variety ; and in the interior of Peru, on the other side of the 
Andes, where entire hills of shells and other marine animals have been 
discovered (La Ventanilla) between the slate mountains of Cassapi in 




the province of Huanuco, in which there is not the slightest trace o^ 
any of the very few kinds of cfustacea that at •present inh#}it the 
seas along the Peruvian coast. The lost species of the singular tribe 
'8f%fehe Pentacrinites, and beautifully formed coral plants, which be^ 
some resemblance to 4hose of the South Sea islands, can be plab \ ,< 
distinguished, although \hey are so closely imbedded in the 
recent rock, that it is only by a very lucky fracture that any perfect 
specimen can be obtained. In a country which, like the north of Chili, 
has scarcely any other kinds of rock but the volcanic and grtinite, 
lime is an article of importance, and hence the possession of thesb 
otherwise unprofitable downs affords considerable gain. They belong 
to the proprietor of the hacienda of Quintero, who regularly digs for 
these shells, and thus supplies the g^atest part of the lime used at 
Valparaiso. The poor peasant in the neighbourhood of Quintero 
avails himself of the same gift of nature, but it is only upon pay-* 
ment of a small sum that ha can obtain permission to dig in one of 
these hills, and to load his mule with its never-failing produce. 

The sea-coast in this district, as w’ell as further southward, pro- 
Ij^bly consisted originally of perpendicular walls of rock, w^hich, though 
more remote from thi ocean, still mark the ancient boundaries. Be- 
tween their foot and the sea run these bills of driflsand, upon which a 
more solid and promising soil has been very slowly formed, but only 
in a few spots. There can be no doubt that the origin of these hills is 
of comparatively modern date, and may be attributed to two causes : 
one, as being the most striking, has been repeatedly mentioned, though 
it w'ould seem that too much stress has been laid on it as a foundation 
for general conclusions. It consists in the rapid and unconnected 
rising and elevation of whole districts along the coast, which has 
been observed to^ake place in all the greater earthquakes in Chili, and 
was particularly striking during the* great earthquakes of 182^. I 
have, myself, frequently searched at low tide for marine animals, espe- 
cially for the beautiful Chitoneae, on a chain of cliffs^ in the middle of 
the little bay of Concon, where only six years ago the fishermen were 
unable to obtain a footing even at very low water — proof sufficient that 
an elevation of at least six feet in a perpendicular direction must have 
taken place here. But the formation of the broad and very uniformly 
flat coast district, on which only sea-sand lies^ cannot be attributed in 
the same exclusive manner to this undeniable phenomenon. The less 
striking fact, of the gradual recession of the sea from the coast of Chili, 
has hitherto been very much overlooked, though it is well known to 
many of the older inhabitants of the coast. We shall see, in the se- 
quel, that, in tke somhern parts of the republic, even entire plains (la 
Vega de Concepcion) have arisen through the retreat of the sea, since 
the first arrival of the Europenns, which are, therefore, facts that 
be ascertained with historical certainty. , On the rocks which run 
parallel with the ocean to the north of Concon, but are separated from 
It by sand hills and a broad barren beach, we easily perceive the traces 
of the beating of the waves iiF stratifications very near to each other, 
which a proof of a very gradual subsiding of the waters but not of 
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elevation of the ground by fits, of which this latter appears scarcely / 
because it consists, to a great depth, of loose sand. The 
formation of firm land is particularly striking in all those places whp? 
ranges of cliffs rise at some distance from the coast, and it is evident 
that many a cape was formerly an island, wWcli has been united with 
the continent by low tracts of land, produced by alluvion and tln^ 
retiring of the sea. The accumidation of sand in the moii^is of the 
larger^ rivers— for instance, of the Biobio — and the constantly increas- 
ing difficulty of access to many harbours, for instance, of the Maule 
and of the smaller entrance {hoca ctika) of the port of Talcahuano, 
likewise indicate what w^e have just mentioned. But I do not mean to 
deny, on that account, that ai\ extraordinary collection of, volcanic 
power slumbers in the depths of the great ocean, which manifests itself 
occasionally, but then in a truly terrific manner, and may have the 
effect, even in our days, of raising large islands. Volcanic islands of 
a very recent date were observed in the South Sea by Captain Beccliy, 
and others were discovered and examined, almost at the very moment 
of their origin. 

“ The information which was given me of thft numerous animals to 
be met with in the environs of the hacienda of Quintero, induced me 
to make many excursions after my arrival in Concon, which always 
procured me something new, an<l amply rewarded the fatigue which 
generally attended them. The white downs reflect the light so strongly 
that you soon feel your eyes very painfully affected ; tind the sand is so 
heated by the sun,* that even the countryman, w’ho is inured to the in- 
convenience, is obliged to protect tb^ soles of bis feet by ])ieces of 
leather. Thermometers, the correctness of which had been proved, were 
often put into the sand, thirteen inches below the surface, in the afternoon, 
and though the experiments werQ made with the greatest care, they in- 
dicated the heat of the sun as varying from 40*' to (of the Centigrade 
thermometer), accordingly as the morning had been bright or cloudy, 
or a slight rain had fallen ii^the night, &c. ; and this hot soil of the Chi- 
lian downs, which in summer is twice as warm as the atmosphere, nou- 
rishes in the more shallow spots a great number of interesting plants, 
among whicb the botanist is much surprised by the sight of a Mesem- 
bryanthemum, a singularly formed representative of the Flora of Africa, 
»4md the only species of that very numerous genus that occurs in the 
New' World. * * * The beach, composed of very fine sand, 

being moistened by the sea and Jbccomc hard, is equal to the best gravel 
walks in a garden. But the incautious wanderer is exposed to great 
embarrassment, if not acquainted with the state of the moon he sets out 
just when the sea again begins to swell, and every*fresh wave rolls some 
^ 2 £]il#ms further over the flat coast, when even with the utmost speed 
no hope of escape remains. Though there is not the same danger of 
inevitable destruction as on^he treacherous sand-banks of the Scottish 
coast, yet the only alternative here is to ascend the downs, and to 
pursue his painllal journey, while at eve^ step he sinks knee-deep into 
the burning sand. Such expeditions^ however, often unexpectedly lead 
MS upon rare animals, which amply compensate for all our troubles. 

VQL. XVII, NO, XXXIII. c 
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The beach h animated by many remarkable birds : little dwarf barlcersi 
.(scolapax iotanus), brown as the sand on which thfey run in a itraighf 
always assembled in small coveys, which move sociably near each 
other in the same direction, and would escape the eye of the fowler did 
not their rapid motiorf diraw his attention, when an approaching wave, 
which they dexterously avoid, compels them to flight. An Himantopus 
(H. nigric^llis,Vie\\.)t very like that of Europe, stands quite solitary, but 
keeping a sharp look-out after the little marine animals which ^every 
wave leaves behind, and which the active gulls often snap up before he, 
moving slowly and apparently with difficulty, can reach his intended 
prey. Innumerable small crabs live in cylindrical excavations in the 
sand, and, as the tide approaches, wat^h for their share of the booty 
brought by the waves, while they themselves are threatened by the 
long-degged cranes, which, on the coast of Chili, pursue with extra- 
ordinary eagerness the crustapea, and in general all marine animals. 
But the bird cannot get one S£ these crabs except by rapid flight, and 
even the diligent naturalist does not obtain them without digging in the 
sand ; for the smallest trembling of the ground under the foot, even the 
shadow of a person ^preaching, warns the little animal of its danger, 
and with the rapidity of lightning it retreats into its hole. Swarms of 
little fish purposely suffer themselves to be brought by every wave far 
upon the beach, and seem to take pleasure in the sport, for they are so 
quick and so attentive, that you may attempt in vain to catch a single 
one, or to intercept a number in their retreat with the receding wave. 
The grave herons alone contrive to deceive them by their fixed atti- 
tude, which, at a favourable moment, is interrupted by an almost con- 
vulsive motion, and brings death to one of the poor dupes. Between 
the high sand-hills there is a remarkable byrd of prey, an owl which 
pursues its victims only.in the day-tiipe, and builds nests under ground 
with no inconsiderable skill. It has a most singular look in the 
bright mid-day sun, for its large semi-globular eves seem scarcely 
calculated to bear such intense rays of light. It Iooks stedfastly at the 
fowler who attempts to approach, and remains quietly sitting on the 
ground, for it is never seen upon a tree ; even when closely pursued, as 
if teazing and inviting, it utters a whistling cry and flies but a few steps ; 
but the pursuer soon perceives the error of his supposition, that it can- 
not see bj^day. In vain he attempts to approach; it vigilantly watche-:! 
the enemy, and is oflen scarcely distinguishable from the ground which 
is of the same colour as itself, till at length, tire4 of tlie sport, it sud- 
denly disappears iii one of the hollows with which it has filled the sandy 
declivity. The many kinds of mice, which the Chilian peasant calls 
lauchas, andvthc d&gu, a pretty animal, resembling a North American 
dwarf squirrel, seem frequently to be the food of the extraorejig^y 
number of birds of prey on the coasts of Chili. * * * There are 

doubtless many unknown small quadrup^s in these lonely tracts on 
the shore. An animal of this kind, the cucurrito of tlie Chilians, has 
liitherto escaped the inquirers, who have often visited the more acces- 
sible parts of Chili. *1 was obliged Ip have a little dog many hours 
watdiihg by night on the solitary downs, and wading through a broad 
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iyrex alLinidnigbt, itj order to obtain some specimens. The ciicurrito, / 
on account of its grunting, which resembles that of a hedge- /' 
hog, very nearly resembles the African species of bathyergus, 
tends to confirm the observation which every where forces itself upon 
you in Chili, that there is an undeniable aflSnfty, a kind of family like- 
ness, between the animal and vegetable kingdoms of the southern point 
of Africa and Chili, and even of New Holland. The body measures 
little more than six inches, but, though of such diminutive size, it is 
e^ctremcly quarrelsome. Perhaps these animals are as desperate in 
their combats under ground as the Kuropean mole, for half of those 
which were taken with so much trouble, were mutilated— one wanted 
a foot, and the shining black silky coat of another was covered with 
scarcely healed scars, caused by bites, inflicted by two ill-shaped pro- 
jecting ivory-like fore-teeth, which distinguish the animal at first sight. 

lletween the downs, which ‘exteq^ beyond the promontory of 
Quintero, there are, along the sea-coast, many low lagoons, some of 
which are of very considerable extent. Even at a distance, you see an 
immense number of marsh and water-fowl, but, above all, the noble 
swan, countless docks of which cover these liVackish waters. It is 
snow-white, excepting the head and neck, of a brilliant black. It is no 
^exaggeration to say that on one of these lagoons, a quarter of a square 
league in extent, more than two thousand of them were proudly swim- 
ming about, which 1 could easily calculate by counting some hundreds 
of the nearest.” ^ 

The favourable season on the co^st having passed over rapidly 
in uninterrupted, but well rewarded, exertions, Dr. Poeppig ven- 
tured on a visit to the Andes of Santa Rosa, the r^elation of which, 
though interesting as a who1c,^oes not present any thing that can 
be conveniently detached, unless it were an account of Christmas- 
day at Aconcagya, one of the most flourishing country towns in 
the interior of Chili. Jii the beginning of the year 1 828, our 
traveller set out with the intention of going to Mendoza : in 
crossing a narrow and very rapid river, two of the mules lost their 
footing end were carried away by the current ; the author himself 
^scaped by leaping on a rock in the middle of the stream : hut 
with the mules that were drowned he lost a small but select travel- 
ling library, his instruments, many little articles very indispensable 
to a naturalist, numerous designs and drawings, and part of bis 
collections. This unfortunate accident defeated the plan of going 
to Mendoza, and the traveller returned to Valparaiso, where he 
y^ed on the Ist of January; and, the whole plan of the journey 
having been thwarted byjthe loss, there remained no alternative 
but to wait, at not too great a distance from the coast, for the 
arrival of othej[ instruments, &c. from Europe, to replace those 
which were lost. Having nj inducement t« remain in Valparaiso, 
our author resolved to visit the southern part of Chili, and sailed 
.on the SOtb of January for Talcahuano, where he spent^the winter, 
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onl)' making occasional excursions into the»surroundiiig c^uitix 
indications of the return of sprin", which in these safe^hciii 
provinces assembles the finest months in Europe, summoned him 
to extend his researclfes^ and the unknown interior of the province 
of Concepcion appeared to promise an ample, though dangerous, 
harvest. A war was at that time raging with horrors unknown in 
Europe. He left Talcahuano on the 30lh of October, intending 
to fix his head-quarters during the second summer in the village of 
Antuco, the furthest inhabited place towards the East; and the 
following is the author’s animated description of the approach to 
that village, of his first meeting with the Imlians, and his account of 
the volcano of the same name. 

‘‘ During a fine close rain, which added to the gloom of the scenery, 
we descended the last mouiieain and approached the small fortified 
village of Yumbel, which is at the beginning of a boundless plain, and 
was the goal of our third day’s journey. A very strange sight pre- 
sented itself as soon we had passed the gate, which had no doors to 
it. Hundreds of half naked coppercolourcd Pehuenche Indians sur- 
rounded my little party with savage yells, and seemed inclined to con- 
sider iny baggage as fair booty. Many demands were made in si 
language 1 had never heard, and the courage to commit violence, 
w’hich, under other circumstances might have failed them, in the centre 
of a Chilian village, was compensated by a dcgvoc of intoxication 
bordering on frenzy. This attsck might easily have been attended by 
serious consequences, as my resolute guides during the skirmish took 
to their arms. A couple of dragoons fortunately came up at this 
moment and rescued us from the hands of the savage mob. The com- 
mander of the fortress, as it is called,* received us with great politeness, 
and procured us quarters in an empty house, an attention for which 
we were grateful, as the following day, behpg the festival of All Saints, 
we were obliged to remain at Yumbel. 

“ Towards evening I visited, in company with some Chilian officers, 
the caziques of the Pehuenche Indians, whose first reception of us 
was so alarming. Tliey were lying at some distance from the rest of 
the crowd,* under the projecting roof of the old guard-house, but 119^^, 
on that account free from the importunity of their dependents, to 
whom they were but little inferior in drunkenness. One part of them 
were lying almost naked, stretched round the fire,, and sleeping away 
the effects of their brutish excesses, while the others were endeavour- 
ing to reduce themeelves to the same state. They had as little need 
of drinking vessels as of any other preparation, to make this what 
they considered a festive banquet. In the centre of their circle^^y 
had scooped out shalldw holes in the ground, put a sheepskin into them 
and filled them with wine. There were always some at these wells of 
delight, lying at full length 01^ the ground, and drinking till they were 
seized with the wished-for stupefactiqp. Only one cazique, who in 
the sequel was of great service to me at Autuco, seemed to have been 
more moderate, and received us ^ith the rude haughtiness of a savage, 
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))eca{i^ tlie republic bad been obliged to solicit bis assistance. Wc 
^iild ^ake nothing of this obstinate and stupid being, till one of the 
Chiimn officers reminded him of the warlike deeds of bis youtbjg^ 
Upon this the blood-thirsty nature of the rude and revengeful noniade 
instantly took fire — be threw off the restraiijt Imposed on him by bis 
imperfect knowledge of the Spanish languagCj and entered upon a 
long recital of his murders, in the rude- sounding tones of his own 
language. The interpreter was no longer able to follow Mm, and I 
willidgly spared him the translation of such details. The favour of 
the chief was purchased by a present of tobacco, indigo, and salt; 
and he probably considered it as a token of his good-will that he pro- 
mised, if 1 would accompany him on one of his excursions, to afford 
me an opportunity of sbooting^Moluches, a hated Indian tribey to my 
heart's content. A glance at him and his associates, who had just 
killed a horse, and, before partaking of it, daubed themselves with its 
warm blood, gave no very pleasing paOspects of a summer which 1 
should have to pass among such barbarians, and in a great measure in 
dependence on their will. Tliese were not the heroes of Ercilla, and 
though we would allow ample scope for the poetic licence of the Spa- 
nish poet, the originals fell disgustingly short of the portrait, xct 
the friendship which the chief showed to the Huinca (an equivocal 
word ft)r a European, and used as a term of reproach by the mob of 
Chili,) had this one advantage, — that the Indians ever afterwards 
treated .me with a degree of respect. This body of Pehuenches, 
which consisted of some hundreds, had come from Antuco to Yumbcl, 
to receive the customary presents o£ the republic, previously to the 
commencement of a new expedition against Pincheira, and had been 
entertained at the public expense with a drinking-bout, which lasted 
two days. No confidence however can be placed* in such allies, on 
which account the inhabitants* of Yumbel were under arms, and a 
detachment of the small army had been stationed here. As soon as 
the money had Hecii paid down, and all the wine drunk, the savage 
horde took their departure. 

“ Yumbel is one of the oldest of the Spanish settlements, and is 
mentioned by Ercilla. As a fortified place, it is one of the chain of 
forts by which the Spanish government endeavoured to protect the 
» country against the predatory attacks of the savages, aftei^all the white 
colonics in the country of the Indians had been destroyed, and a 
barrier became absolutely necessary. Situate at tiic commencement 
of a wide plain, it does not seem c^culated to arrest the progress of 
an enem^ ; but the Indians, it appears, never leave a fort on the dank 
or in their rear. «• ^ 

At noon the houses were filled with provisions, which were sent to 
'*^us from all quarters, though every visiter brought presents of poultry, 
eggs, and fruit. However, this abundance was not unwelcome, for 
the caciques of the Pehuenches likewise paid us a visit, and their 
assurance of continued friendship aqd faithful protection, while we 
remained on the frontiers, v^s well worth a4ibcral distribution of our 
stores. The borachios were concealed by the advice of the Chilians, 
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and if anything might have displeased our brown guests {t iaa& tha 
^caution that was observed in the distribution of a considerable (j^antit^ 
brandy. They left us towards evening, with the peculiar sav%e 
hoill, without which they neither take the field nor set out on a jour- 
ney. The inhabitants*o& Yumbel urged us to proceed to the frontier 
of the Andes. The circumstances were not very inviting, for many 
fugitive families had arrived, and the warlike spirit and common 
hatred of the Indians to their white neighbmirs had already been 
manifested in no equivocal manner. The southern frontier was de- 
fenceless, and though the Chilian army was assembling about Chilian, 
such a spirit prevailed in it, that it was as likely to march to Santiago, 
in order to cftect a new revolution, to turn against the Indians. 
Such Conflicting reports had been spread for some months that it 
seemed useless to pay any regard to them. The journey could not be 
delayed, and though the danger was great, yet I could not but be 
tempted by the hope of a rich’^‘reward in the extraordinary regions of 
the loftiest Andes. A naturalist who, in travelling in the interior of 
South America, would sufter himself to be deterred by the probability 
of danger, would, in fact, have a very narrow field for his exertions.” 

“ Late in the evening we reached the end of the dreary plain of 
Antuco, and suddenly found ourselves in a fertile spot overgrown with 
high grass. The moon had risen above the snowy plains*' of the 
Andes ; the streams of lava shone brilliantly on the shady side of the 
volcano; and all was still, till the noise of a great multitude miade us 
all at once aware that we were in the vicinity of Tucrfpel and indicated 
that some unusual event had taken place there. In fact we found 
the inhabitants in the utmost despair, as they were in momentary 
expectation of an attack from the marauding tribe of the Moluches, 
who were said to have advanced as ^r as the upper Biobio — women 
and children were lamenting, while the men were hastily loading their 
horses with their little property, to seek safety in flight, though with 
the certain prospect of finding their village* reduced to ashes on their 
return. Only a few men, confident in the fieetness of their steeds, 
resolved to wait till the last moment and not follow their families till 
the blood-thirsty horde had actually made their appearance. It 
seemed more advisable to imitate their example, than to go back all 
the way to Yumbel. Under cover of a neighbouring wood, we suc-«- 
ceeded in getting off our mules and baggage, and I was fortunate 
enough to obtain a fresh horse. The Chilians encamped in the centre 
of the village— for none ventured to remain in their’ dwellings, where 
they could not So soon be aware of the approaching danger* It was 
indel^l a mehmcholy<5encampment — little was said, and the cheerful 
guitar was for once laid aside— the peasants sat in gloomy despoil . 
<^ncy round the small watchfire, tlie reflection of which showed, in 
their careworn features, the traces of the misery which this destructive 
war has for many years inflicted on all the inhabitants of the frontiers. 
The midnight stillness was suddenly broken by a dismal Song, in a harsh 
vome, which was succeeded by an expressive silence. At a short dis- 
tanerfrom us there tras an encampment of about twenty Pehuenches, 
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who Imd hitherto remained unobserved. Near the fire, and sapportcd 
H^ainsl^ the old trunk of a weeping nmyte^ reclined a captive Indian, . 
painted with white streaks, which had been traced npon his dark skijS?-^ 
with horrid fidelity, in imitation of a human skeleton. The rest \9erc 
seated in a circle in gloomy silence ; with tlwir horses ready saddled 
behind them, and their long lances fixed in the ground by their side. 
The prisoner re-commenced his song, but none replied, for it was his 
farewell to life — his death-song — ^as he had been doomed to die the 
next morning by the hand of his guards. During a fit of intoxication 
he had killed a member of another family, and, being the last descend- 
ant of an extirpated race, and too poor to pay the fine in arms and 
cattle," his life was irrecoverably forfeited to the vengeance of the 
relations, according to the inexorable laws of this people. I left the 
camp of these Indians, whose vicinity could only excite unpleasant 
feelings ; and ascended a hill which rose close to the unfortunate 
village. Here, on a level rock, I watdfied for some time, holding the 
reins of my horse in one hand and my gun in the other, as we might 
every instant expect the dreaded attack. About midnight, the wind 
bore along the distant sound of the trampling of horses, followed by 
loud yells, and, in a moment, the whole village was in motion. The 
Chilians and Indians fied into the dark woods, — but the war-crics soon 
announced them to be allied Pehuenches, who belonged to the troop 
that had left Yumbel on the preceding day, and who brought good 
tidings. The watch-fires instantly blazed up, .and all thronged round 
the messengers, who reported with wild gestures that they had unex- 
pectedly come upon the approachtng Moluches, whom they had 
defeated, and that they were now hastening to Chilian to spread the 
news of victory and receive 4he customary presets. In confirma- 
tion of their statement, they polled along at our feet some bloody 
heads, whose savage features fixed in death had a most terrific appear- 
ance. 'riie horjid trophies w^ere received with a loud yell of joy — the 
Chilians collected their ctfhcealed property, and a disgusting bacchanal 
ensued. Sick at heart from thor repeated sight of these cruelties, I 
retired into the wood ; the exhaustion both of mind and body rendered 
any convenient resting place superfluous, and I sought in the arms of 
sleep forgetfulness of the events of the past day.” 

The defeat of the Moluches had probably ensured the safety 
of the country for some weeks to come, and the travellers pro- 
ceeded on their journey, after having been so fortunate as to pro- 
cure a &up(4^of provisions, which they should want during their 
stay in Antuco for the summer. ^ 

« The inhabitants of Antuco were in a state of general consternation, 
and had been through tjie summer in a suspense which made their 
state truly pitiable. Being situated on the extreme frontier, destitute 
of any public defence, they saw theUiselves exposed td the formidable 
attacks of the large predatory hordes, •which, ^ under the conduct of the 
brothers Pinebeira, were spreading inconc'eivable desolation, at one 
time in the Pampas of Buenos Ayres, and then in the fertile plains of 
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the beautiful Chili. However scanty the property, it was sufficient to 
allure these ruthless hordes ; but this loss was not to be compared to 
Ae slaughter of their victims, and the cruel slavery to whicET'tlie 
wonfen and children, wljose lives alone they spared, were condemned. 
No one could tell what blood-thirsty bands were concealed in the 
uninhabited Cordillera on the other side of the volcano^ and from the 
undefendecl, defiles there might pour down, at any time, torrents of 
brown Indians, and brutalized white criminals, who, as leaders of the 
hordes, by their malice, calculating cruelty, and thirst of revenge, 
aggravated in the most frightful *manner the danger arising from the 
mere love of pillage of the Indians. The country-people carefully 
concealed their little property in the WQods, and were obliged to ob- 
serve two-fold caution when the moon was getting to the full ; for at 
that season they were more liable to an attack from the Indians. 
Every evening they were obliged to leave their wretched huts, and pass 
the night on some neighbouring mountain, which was inaccessible to 
horsemen ; and it was melancholy to see the procession of women, 
laden with heavy burdens, and leading their children by the hand, 
ascend the steep rocky avail, uncertain whether the morning sun might 
not rise over the smoking ruins of their peaceful village. The incon- 
siderable garrison was unable to defend the place, and, when threatened 
by danger, shut itself up in the small wooden fortress ; and the*lieight 
of summer, and consequently of their danger, also, was close at hand 
before the government did any thing for their protection. Quite 
defencele.ss, and abandoned to all the horrors of an dttack from law- 
less banditti and Indians, the people of Antuco were a prey to perpe- 
tual terror; and the frequent reports, and false alarms, embittered their 
existence to a degree which it is impossible for a European to conceive, 
who lives under the powerful protectioii of the laws, and knows these 
dangers only from hearsay. My occupations did not permit me to 
make these nocturnal migrations, and nothing remained for me but a 
vigorous self-defence in case of attack. My*house was open on every 
side, and, being covered with tiles, co^ld not be easily set on fire ; we 
made embrasures in the walls, enclosed them with alight palisade, and, 
to our stock of ready loaded pistols the kind attentions of the general 
of the southern army added a dozen muskets and a box of cartridges. 
The Indian will not easily venture an attack where he expects a reso- 
lute defence ; and, as two peasants, who were acquainted with the use 
of fire-arms, were ready to pass the night in our little fortress, and 
preferred fighting to an uncertain safety in flight,* our garrison in- 
creased to four men, who, under such circumstances, vij;^d probably 
have been able to defend themselves during the few hours that an 
attack generally lasts. In times of particular danger, we kept altec;^ 
nate watch during the night; that, if apprized of their approach by 
the trampling of the en‘emy*s horses, we roi^t have time to«take our 
posts. Providence, however, protected us, for while danger was 
everywhere approaching, and thei^hostile bands were within a few miles 
of us, circumstances appalrently accidental induced them to turn back, 
and theiittle village of Antuco was this year happily spared. 
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“ Thcf valley of Antuco, which compvehends the highest point of the 
Southern Andes, extends from east to west, is about seven leagues 
loh^, not very broad in any part, and divided into two very nearly 
equal portions by the river Laya. At its low^r extremity it is sepa- 
rated by a chain of hills from the plain of umbel and Los Angelos; 
towards the east it rises abruptly, contracts, and is in this direction 
almost entirely enclosed by the broad base of the volcano, there 
being barely space between it and the opposite ridge for a rapid stream 
and a narrow defile which leads into the country of the Indians. 
Many parts of the soil are not worth cultivating, as it is covered with 
volcanic rock, and resembles the dry bed of a river ; but the sides of 
the mountains, and the plains ^t their foot, answer their high reputa- 
tion for extraordinary fertility. In some places they exhibit terraces 
one above another, and present natural meadows in the midst of beau- 
tiful mountain-w'oods, where the most luxuriant vegetation proves the 
richness of the soil ; streams every wlf^re rush down from the moun- 
tains, and above their verdant summits tower the lofty peaks covered 
with everlasting snow. In the immediate vicinity of the village, the 
mountains are so high that it takes several heurs to ascend the bold 
rocky summit of the Pico de Pilque. Still further up the valley, their 
colossal height increases, till the indented glacier of the Silla Veluda 
and tins black cone of the volcano close the wonderful picture. The 
village itself has a most picturesque appearance, for it leans against a 
lofty ridge, which is crested with a magnificent forest of beech trees. 
There is an indckcribable pleasure in botanizing on a bright morning 
in summer on these trackless heights*: the endless variety of beautiful 
Alpine plants fills the botanist with enthusiasm ; the majestic prospect 
of the snow-crowned Andes refreshes the eye of thp wearied traveller, 
who reposes beneath the sbade^fSf^s of extraordinary size ; and the 
atmosphere has a purity which seems to render him more capable of 
enjoying the pleasures of life and despising its dangers. But the most 
splendid and ever-novcl object in the landscape is the volcano, which 
is a few leagues from the village, and, not being concealed by any of 
the smaller hills by which it is surrounded, is perpetually in sight. 
We are never weary of observing the various phenomena which it 
presents, sometimes occasioned by the manifold refraction of light, at 
others by the mighty convulsions which agitate its intef’ior. Some- 
times a thick volume of smoke issues from its crater, like an enormous 
black column, which by an inconceivable force is impelled with greater 
rapidity than a cannon-ball into the blue sky; at others, a 
small wlHte ckyid gently curls upwards out of the crater, with scarcely 
any perceptible motion^ which indicates the trtihquillity that prevails • 
vvitbin. At any time of the day, the appearance of this mountain is 
new and varied, hut it is most interesting when the sun is rising behind 
it, and ilUimines its well-ilhfincd outline, or when enveloped in the ra- 
diance of the evening sun, long afler it has left Antoco in shade. 
Even amid th^ storms which are oftecMpread round its base, while the 
sky in the lower falley is serane and untroubled, it still jremains grand 
and beautiful. 
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** At night, when shrouded with thick clouds, it is rendered VisiWe by 
the brilliant fire which constantly issues from its mouth, and whigh 
scfems to penetrate the lower strata of the atmosphere. The heat of 
summer, indeed, dissolvfs the snowy mantle ^ith which winter has in- 
vested it, but a passing storm, which never extends to the lower grounds, 
covers it, even in the warm month of January, with a sheet of silver. 
We are never tired of watching the moment when the departing day- 
light renders the glowing streams of lava visible. A solitary speck of 
fiery red begins to sparkle { it is followed by others, and suddenly the 
light, like a running fire, communicates to the long streams, which, in 
some places singly, and in others variously intersected, carry down 
from the crater to the base new masses of lava, which continue” their 
brilliant career till they are eclipsed by the more powerful light of 
the morning sun. In the months of November and December, when 
the air is quite free from the dry fog, we sometimes enjoy a very rare 
but truly magical spectacle. When a passing storm has covered the 
volcano with fresh pure snow, and the moon happens to be at the full, 
we observe at the sides of the cone, a four-fold light, in the most 
wonderful play of colours. While the moon is still low in the horizon, 
and, hid behind the mountain, strongly marks the outlines of its snow- 
capped summit, and the extreme point is still tinged with the last 
beams of the setting sun, a calm splendour rises niajcsticall};^ from 
its interior, and streams of lava glow on the western side, which is en- 
veloped in shade : if at this instant light clouds cross over the summit, 
the scene is such as no one would attempt to describe ’in w^ords, and of 
which the greatest painter might fiespair of giving even a faint resem- 
blance ; for whatever grand eflect the light of the moon, of the reflec- 
tion of the snow,cof the volcanic-fire, and of the evening sun, can 
produce singly, are here uniteckifiT^one *magnificcnt and unequalled 
whole.” 

During the author’s residence at the village of Antuco, which 
is not yet marked upon any map, be made many excursions in 
this hitherto unvisited Alpine country, in whicb^ though there 
was difficulty enough in penetrating through the forest, you may 
at least set your foot to the ground without fear; for no poison- 
ous serpent, no gigantic stinging ants, no concealed enemy of* 
the animal kingdom, inhabits this happy region* It would be 
useless to enumerate all the plants that extebd itb the highest 
summits of the mountains. No one, he nlraerVe^ could ever 
I imagine thcvAlpine £lora Southern Chili to be So beautiful to 
the eye, and so tempting to the connoisseur, as it really is. All 
the flowers of the Cape of Good Hope and. New Holland, 
which, without attaining the gigantic aizi of the tropical ^climates, 
are extremely pleasing, are happily united in the vegetation of this 
part of the Andes. ^ • 

, JThe Indians, driven from . their country, had setded partly in 
die neighbovrliood of Antuco, and partly in the most remote lateral 
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valleys.* Thougfi but a few understood some words of Spanish, the 
Araucanian dialect, which they use, was familiar to most of the country 
people and to my servant ; and hence my intercourse with the caciques 
was not interrupted. Prudence counselled ps to seek the favour of 
these demi-savages, who might at any m<9ment become our enemies, 
and, being a people whom no traveller has yet described, they deserved 
that attention ; the result of which I will here add. The Pehuenche is 
a iioinade, differing therein very much from the Araucanians, who, 
however, like him, belong to tlie same branch of the great copper- 
coloured or Patagonian race of Anlbrica. Constantly roaming about 
among the Andes, he appears sometimes as a herdsman, with no pro- 
perty but his cattle — sometimes as a bold robber, who in time of 
war leaves domestic cares to the women, descends into the plains, and 
often extends his destructive excursions to the very gates of Buenos 
Ayres, where he is better known by. the name of the Indian of the 

hi Mnhor gives minute details of their mode of life, which 
. . .Mbles that of other noinade tribes, and especially in Nortli- 
•m Asia/ Thci** okiotners are like those o*f most savage people. 
The women arc tif ..lied like slaves, and frequently with much 
cruelty. The Peliueiiclies are always at war with one or other 
of the neighbouring tribes. They consider it as the greatest 
j:)roof of military skill to attack the enemy in some unguarded 
point, to peneltrate into the open country, and to inflict upon the 
people all the horrors of an Indiifti war. They manage to arrive 
by night near the frontier place which they have doomed to de- 
struction. As soon as they fiish tumultuously, 

and with dreadful yells, in to* the defenceless village, and the inha- 
bitants rarely have time to fly. The scene of barbarity and 
destruction which then begins baffles description. Whatever 
appears to be of any value is seized, the rest destroyed, the herds 
driven away, the men and youths murdered without pity; the old 
women, though not killed, are barbarously treated ; the younger 
women and girls carried away wdth little hope of ever seeing their 
country again; Lastly, they set fire to the wTetch^ huts, and 
the fiend-like assailants hastily retreat amidst the flames, and over 
the bloody carckses of their murdered victims. Less than two 
hours are sufficient to commence and finish this scene: they 
vanish *as ItMdenly as they came, and th# lamentations of the 
few inhabitants who have escaped alone bear witness to their 
destructive visit. 

** It ie very seldom diat these Indians take any prisoners, and 
every one fights to the last moment, tather than expose tiim^If to the 
more or less* dreadful fate which ffiay befall him, accorffing to the 
humour of the victors. Dviring tny residence at Antuco, a military 
.party, which returned from the Southern Andes, had succeeded in 
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capturing a chief of the detested tribe of the Moluches. The unfor- 
tunate prisoner was destined to be a victim to their vengeance, and 
th^ intervention of the Chilian commandant, and the offer of con- 
siderable presents, had no inffuence over the incensed Indians, who, 
impatiently waited for the* next morning. The prisoner looked for- 
ward to his inevitable fate with that stupid indifference which has 
nothing in common with the courage of the hero. The man who, 
more than half degenerated, has never experienced the happiness 
of a softer feeling, resigns without emotion the cheerless boon of ex- 
istence. The noise of the festivaHn honour of the triumph resounded 
throughout the night, and at daybreak a large circle of the men 
and all the women assembled before th^ fort. The prisoner stood in 
the centre of a smaller circle, composed of twenty warriors, each armed 
with his long lance. Three shallow pits had been dug at his feet, and 
a short stick was put into his hand. In a loud voice he 'related his 
deeds, and named the enemies i^ho had fdlen by his hand ; and as he 
pronounced each name he broke off" a piece of the stick, which he 
threw into one of the pits and contemptuously trampled under foot. 
The shouts of the indignant hearers became louder and Ipiider, and 
the women, transformed into furies, answered with yells and screams 
to every new name. One lance after the other was lowered and 
pointed closer and closer at the breast of the scornful enemy. The 
fast piece of the stick was dropped ; the last and the greatest of all 
the names was pronounced ; and at the same instant resounded from 
a hundred throats the fearful war-cry of the Chibotoo. Twenty 
lances pierced the prisoner, who ^as lifted high into the air, and then 
fell dead upon the ground.’’ 

In peace the •Pehuencl ms ar^ ^lioanitable to strangers, and 
always give a good receplioiHtoAfeir commercial friends ; but 
they do not believe themselves bound to pay any regard to those 
who are not recomnietided to them. Tii^y consider the robbery 
of a stranger, often accompanied with murder, as honourable as 
Europeans do a war carried on according to the law of nations. 
In trade they are honesty and disapprove of cowardly theft and 
cheating. When a caravan from tne Isla de la Laxa arrived, 
after eight ''days* journey, in the laud of the Pehuenches, it« 
immediately repaired to the habitation of thi^ most powerful 
cacique, who gave notice of it to bis tribes who .had a 

mind to trade flocked from all the valleys, agreeii lifmn the price, 
and took tlie goods with them. The day fixed foi^e departure 
of the Chilians was known, and tbere nevei^ was an instance that 
the debtors kept away or committed any fraud in their mode 
of payment. / , 

From Antuco our tmvelkr returned to the sea coast. The 
scenery appeared to him very poor ^aud prosaic*^' after several 
fnontha’ residence amidst the magnificence of the Andes. He 
therefore resolved to embark in the first vessel for Peru, for 
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whi^h he had to wait some weeks. This time was #eU em- 
ployed in copying out bis botanical journals^ and in packing up 
his collection, of which he kept duplicates, to be sent by a dif- 
ferent ship, not choosing unnecessarily lo ^rust the fruits of such 
a summet* to a single vessel. Though, ciuring his stay in the deso- 
late and depopulated town of Concepcion, be -ofteji reflected 
with regret on the verdant plains and airy mountains of Antuco, 
he found a compensation in the company of Mr. Henry Kous, the 
British Consul, a very well inforched man, who treated him M'itli 
every mark of kindness and friendship. He sailed on the 2dth 
of May, 1829^ for Callao, t>n board the English brig Catherine, 
the captain of which trusting to his local knowledge ventured to 
• pass through the Bocachica of Talcahuano; an*d he reached with- 
out accident the harbour of Callaoi^' not much pleased with the 
barren and desolate appearance of the Peruvian coast. 

A flat country, gently rising towards the interior, is bounded by 
a whitish l^trcak of sand along the coast, on which is situated the brown 
and inhospitable-looking port of Callao. As far as the eye can reach 
from ^this point of view, there is not a tree to enliven the dreary and 
stony* surface, not a scanty patch of even the lowest kind of vegeta- 
tion to indicate the vicinity of water, without a constant supply of 
which nothing , flourishes here except succulent saline plants, or low 
and thorny shrubs, which at a distance have the appearance of small 
yellow patches. Round the little tillage of Bellavista are extensive 
tracts of dry gravel, interrupted here there by reeds and a few 
other plants, which are rhP|iRhf»d by thi inhabitants; with extraordinary 
care. Still further on, with li uifiVmess of aspect which even sur- 
passes that of the foreground, runs the low rocky outline which marks 
the former bcamdary qf the ocean. The towers of Lima, beyond 
w^hicli rises the gloomy ridge of the Andes, alone give some variety to 
this uninviting landscape, which is not rendered more attractive wlien 
the sun pours down his rays from an unclouded sky. All the glowing 
splendour of a tropical firmament is vain, when it illumines only a sou 
which is adorned by no plant, refreshed by no stream, which has been 
condemned by Nature herself to everlasting sterility, which even human 
industry cannot remedy, and where the appearance of a land bird is 
regarded as an event. The whole extent of country which stretches 
towards the. north and south retains the same character with unchang- 
ing fiddlity^ONmly where a scanty stream trickjes down from the clefts 
of the Andes and irrigates flat valleys, the thimy scattered inhabitants 
are able, with immense labour, to cultivate this ungrateful soil.’* 

A general misfortune would be the drying up of the scanty 
streamlet which is fed by the mountain snow, and of which the very 
last drop is' i^sed for refreshing the atony fields. But we are scarcely 
out of the limits of the artificid irri^tion w)iich is neoessarily cdhflned 
to narrow stripes, when w#are again upon the dreary waste, covered 
with boulders, or with bills composed of a very light imte drift sand — 
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where tlte traveller cannot obtain a glass of freshwater for ‘several 
days together, and where owing to the frequent changes even the 
nativf guide often loses his way. Only those singular succulent 
plants cactus and tillandsia are to be seen. Such is the extreme 
aridity of the soil, tha^t aftet the lapse of three centuries we still find 
the mummies of the ancient Peruvians in a state of perfect preservation. 
They were interred in a sitting posture, and according to tradition are 
the remains of persons who caused themselves to be buried alive jn 
tlio sand upon the conquest of Peru by the Spaniards. The fog which 
hangs for six months over the cofintry is considered very beneficial, 
and though at the most it attaches itself as a fine mist to woollen 
clothing, the Limanese call it aquaceroi, a torrent. If the tropical 
sun poured down its rays upon Peru with the same unclouded lustre as 
on the splendid Brazil, the thirsty land would long since have been con- 
verted into a desert, unfit for th^habitation of man or of animals. But 
a heavy rain would be no less a national misfortune, for its long con- 
tinuance w*ou]d inevitably destroy even the largest houses in Lima ; 
the roofe of which are, for the most part, composed of reeds. If in 
the course of a man's life such an event as a real fall of ratn happens 
to take place on the coast of Peru, it produces an indescribable sensa- 
tion. Processions parade the streets to implore the protection of 
Heaven for their endangered city, and the remembrance of such a 
misfortune is long preserved. Even with the utmost industry of the 
inhabitants, a country like this would be wiable to maintain any con- 
siderable population, if there were not in its territory some more 
fertile district, from which it may Supply its wants by mutual exchange. 
The Andes of Peru almost ^htirely support the inhabitants of the 
coast; for, though slieir meanVheigh^igc^xceeds that of the .Chilian 
Cordilleras, they contain valleysISf^plafeaux, which, in spite of their 
vicinity to the region of eternal snow, enjoy a moderate climate, and 
are very fertile. These are eagerly sought aj an abod# , especially by 
the Indians, the degenerate descendants of those mild and unwarlike 
people who once obeyed the sceptre of the Incas. There is a great 
variety of climate in the Andes, and the number of objects cultivated 
there might be still further increased ; for many useful, hitherto un- 
known plants might be naturalized, if care were taken to ascertain the 
locality and the relative proportions of atmospheric heat which they ' 
require, previously to their being transplanted. But the roost beautiful 
part of the country, in which a thousand sources of future wealth are 
still buried, commences on the eastern declivity of the second chain of 
the Andes. Here are^plains traversed by lower hiUsfS$5verbd with 
an ocean of foliage, vyTng in beauty with the climate of Chili, but far 
surpassing it in the abundance and luxuriance of its productions. To 
these join, within the extensive frontiers, thb^p boundless plains, where 
gigantic rivers, which roll their broad waves through solitary forests, 
are only means of communication between the wicjjely scattered 
dwel&vgs of a very scanty populbion.*^ 

Lima has suffered m^cbfrom the Revolution, besides losinsr 
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the {Monopoly of a considerable trade with Chili and Upper Peru, 
of which the author gives some interesting particulars. He thus 
proceeds : , 

'' The Revolution aflfected Lima also in aiytlter way. A great num- 
ber of people were suddenly deprived of the means of subsistence, when 
political animosity had banished the most opulent nobles, or compelled 
them to live in retirement. They bad given employment to ffiany artists 
^and mechanics, who were engaged exclusively on works of luxury ; and 
from this period too may be dated tb^ decline of many branches of ma- 
nufacture, which were formerly carried to great perfection ; for instance, 
very hue embossed work in gold and silver, at Guamanga and Lima. 
Many private fortunes were Idst during the intrigues, for which the 
political state of the counti^ afforded many opportunities. The perse- 
cutions and the legal confiscations, the heavy taxes, and, above all, the 
incapacity of a people addicted to luxwy and pleasure to conform to 
the pressure of the times by judicious retrenchments, — have immensely 
diminished the national wealth. Tinsel splendour indeed still prevails 
everywhere in Lima, though poverty and decline are but too evident in 
both domcrfic and public arrangements. The *times are now gone by 
when a Limancse lady of the higher rank was obliged, on gala days, to 
wear pearls and jewels to the value of more than thirty thousand dol- 
lars, in order to maintain her rank 5 and the riches which arc described 
with so much astonishment by the very credible TJlloa have disappeared 
with the exhaustion of its sources. It would be impossible for them 
now, as they once did, to pave a street jvith bars of silver, to give a new 
viceroy an idea of the treasures of thc^ountry, or to shoe their mules 
with silver. Nevertheless, luxury is stij very prevalent ; and hence, 
after a short stay, we form ms^nw^^^^^v^ahle opinion of the domestic 
arrangements of Peruvian famlfies. ^Creoles of all countries have the 
weakness to attach much importance to outward splendour, and even 
the English in tlft; West ladies are not altogether exempt from this fail- 
ing. Rut iu Peru this has been carried to the utmost excess, in conse- 
quence of the unhappy predominance of the coloured races and the 
inbred effeniinaicy of the Whites. The contest for pre-eminence betrays 
the different castes into the most boundless extravagance — a propensity 
wliich commerce enables them to gratify, as every ship imports some 
*new article of luxury, which they eagerly purchase, and then, like chil- 
dren, throw aside. The far celebrated women of Lima arc said to 
exceed all limits in this respect, and thus to revenge themselves on their 
fathers ayd htt^ands, who, if such a feature were wanting to complete 
the picture or^ismanagement, are the most fassionatc gamblers in 
America. 

The discontent of the Whites, who would rather renounce many 
privileges, than share thenf with the despised lower castes, for whom 
they entertain a traditional hatred— the dissatisfaction ofia large 
who forfeited the highest object of the Jj/appiness of the white Pera^ns, 
titles and orders, by the repu^icao c^ualizatien^ military oppression — 
poverty — increasing demprmistation and weakness , in the government, — 
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these have hitherto been in Peru the only perceptible consequences of 
its separation from the mother country. Whatever the blessings of 
free4otn, which the rest of the Americans^ and especially the people of 
Chili> aie really beginniNig to enjoy, it is known to the Peruvian only 
from the paltry rhymes of his patriotic songs. The Revolution has 
ovGitaken him before he was ripe for it, and the moral iminaturity of 
his whole life makes it difficult to foresee what generation Will at length 
create new order from the ruins of a general dissolution." 

When the author eiT)barkc4 for Peru, he intended to visit 
Guayaquil, and to make a long stay in Choro and Esmeraldas, 
but, on his arrival at Lima, he found this to be impracticable. 
As the coasts of Peru have little to engage the naturalist, to 
return to Chili did not appear to be of much use, and a voyage 
to the East Indies was necessarily renounced from pccuiiiarj^"^ 
considerations : the interior oV Peru appeared to offer the only 
asylum, where he might continue his old avocations without in- 
terruption, and at a small expense. It is difficult in, America to 
obtain information respecting distant provinces, even tiie same 
state, Mr. J. F. SchoUz, however, the head of one of the 
greatest houses on the W'est coast of Amerjica, gave him the most 
friendly aid. 

And if,” says he, contrary to the express wish of this worthy Ger- 
man, his name is here publicly mentioned, it is from a* sense of the gra- 
titude which be amply deserves,, £s the promoter of a difficult enterprixe, 
and as the protector of a tra^ller, who, without recommendation from 
any government, wnd withoo^x an y offi pia l character, commenced his 
long journey. To him I am iitd6!f(ed*lor the permission to visit the 
Amazons, which is very difficult to be obtained. He afterwards libe- 
rated me from an imprisonment, by which it was hqped to debar me 
from all further research ; and, lastly, procured me many agreeable 
hours in the solitary wildernesses of Maynas, by furnishing me with 
letters and other supplies. Mr. Sebastian Martins, an Anglo-Portu- 
guese, the proprietor of large estates on the Huallaga, spoke in high 
terms of that country, and invited me to make a long stay in Cassapi or 
Cuchero. The bare mention of these names, celebrated for the re^ 
searches of the Spanish botanists, Ruiz, Pavon, and Tafalla, made me 
decide in a moment. The projected visit to the Peruvian Andes was 
changed to a long residence in the Cinchona forests of Huanuco, the 
navigation of the rqpi(| Huallaga, and a voyage across tfaaFWbole breadth 
of the continent upon the majestic Amazons.” ^ 

We would most willingly dwell at some length on this part of 
the author’s journey, but the space allotted to us will qllow only 
sotne extract!, to which we ccmffne ourselves with the less regret, 
as we cannot but hope that •a work of such importance will ap- 
pear in an JBngtish tra&sljttion. « 

A &w^ leagues from Diezmo are the ruins of an ancient city of 
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asgle of x4l» |J«iijij from 

the Pamp^ ae Cld^atttarm^ five leagues b^a3. 

The road pa^aes tbif^ua^ it, ahd, qur approach, we beheld 

with impatience tho sOa^jpNMlI^imen of a people who, in 

a moral saosa^e whtdly extin<jt;-l5>^i^‘lp^uvi^ call it Tainbobamba 
Xtlte village '^^ 1 ^ ^l^n), whiahi'^U]^ii%"it were theponly one, 
would be liisf^ifli^nt enongk From the great eai;mt of this alcattered 
village, we form some idea of its ancient conseji}iienf^», 0tich of 
the bouBes,^ are still Icfti or of which we can trace the rernains, lie 
scattered ^ihdut any seeming regularity.. We w^re unable^ to dis- 
tinguish dii^ roads or streets ; for the high road, which' has been 
carri^ through it, is probably of very recent date. "^The detached 
buildings are pretty e<][ttal in size, ana -are separated from each other 
by small intervals, which, seem to indi^te that each Was surrounded 
by a cottifj^lfnrd. This very same sjtyle of buiWing^^till followed by 
the Indiatil'df the Andes, and' even the same mode of erecting the 
walls lias continued unchanged, if we^ except from the comparison the 
greater n^igence of the Peruvians of the presdht day. , XJ\b walls are 
built in a ocular fomi» ere from tbirly to forty paces outer 

circumferei^ and fr^ six to ten feet in height, ,^ Jlveh flawing 
something the rubbllh, the size or the old Peruvian' habitations is 
very incobsidltfable ; for houses of ten to thirteen paces in the inner 
diameter^ with a. wall at the utmost fourteen foet high, are certainly no 
palaces. We must not, howeven/ es^ct, at an elevation of 2500 
fathoms above the level of the sea, fh^meet with buildings' such as 
Palmyra presents to the eye of the as^ished European. We stand 
amid the ruins of a people wj^fuserejii^ vfith iron, who 

therefore confined to the use of and sought to compensate >^0 

want of mechanical aidji by untirthg perseverance. The materials 
of which the waMs are composed are taken from the quarries of the neighs 
bouring chain qffaiUs, and, though by no means of a durable nature, the^ 
builders have so careful in the seleetiofi, that the lapse of cehtu^ 
ries has mode but little impresstoil on these wallsw The different pieoes 
are accurately fitted, and Instead of mortar are cemented leather by 
a Very toii^ kind of earth, which has beeotne so indurated, that no- 
thing but the piek-axe of the supmtitioos ireasure-huntel’ could have 
wr^he^ them asunder; The most temarkabk ffestuream the archi- 
of ^these riiins are the pointed or hell-shaped roofs, which are 
>^^^of ,;|miiler atones etnbeddb^iniiiduKa^ clay. Ulltos says 
is isimwii# ili^n^nner in wkeh the * 
their ^t:%\was 
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ra' tli* ««i^bow:b<K4S4^: .b<be re- 

,f|:itl(Mi»ilimt’t)ie''o!]l larffe liaire 

-'lM^'^’;^f«ittiaUy destroyea'; as 'lb^ H 

'‘^'i|[^acje of Kiogy lipoid :«ni 

&eroifbare aoncladed that hf^tirae^ hiddeo npiaDia of 

^g aiift g . for treasares Paijiilt hwjl^.'«ad re* 

fMGfj^le' ninaios, havd mp||loo8'i<llieiA ..time 

liinmta ibr a dM^aand: <^Oean; > Wherev^ ^ l^rov^ be]|p>]d8 
Ihjiittt^ evidently formed by "me hand of maOi dr - w ancient "hnildmg^ 
iHdl<||il»ia Aa <m‘ eoctonniSiated pe<mle« heiwmedhMely sdsikecta 

tm oir caverns, whadi wera.fiBed jbew, 

with j^ld'aad jpreciowi s(dda4;<W 
gi^|^. td,"'l|hai«^rdma^ who had buried 

mcari Awan ia sense of duty, and nof ehdimt any iseinoiM as the dej^i- 
tari# dt^ sacwt. l!be mfest a^d»d fidws invintcd,” 

andiilahidldl^ jmevalvrith the coni^estof^hity, there 

is loi a lahtf hear<^!iMicd'' a gdld ebain, whic^i^'ti^t twice 

ronrid the iindhnt>yIac% JiH^ of:‘Mi!:|ir;large proportions that an Indius 
emiUl Iriih diflhwlty eanV,a ain^ Btdt of it. Many pt^^sons have 
:riiii#d ih^jlwHim tqrfyajn ' idte^ aside the.wtttsys of the 

liski^ f^W'jSdtinres did dot, hditefer id^er others fro^^tnskiiv si- 
Da^' ah«mpfl,j4Kia onl^ ih^ 1 S priiniOfi^^:^ to 

eatihilisb a company kt Europe, for draaih^ a huke m ^jtumbia, in 
which immense' treasures were said to h«ris''he«t>buried;> Electrical 
jdiendiiaeiia are frequent in the And^ -of Peru, and'evep. the better 
^fciriaed Etiropean traveler ^hsjkmally beholds strange sights, which 
jteaye’^iKmiethihK awful about wlm aem)';at n^ht in a solitary en> 
es^menV^ removed feisix^ hu rMa. Aa bitaidon> : But the Peruvian 
lowein tdaas, when hh eeehse^mimy itistri^^iiUenii^ through the 
^tida td inidh^t l|^ a phoapho- 

Msceptdlcibl w^ing^ the w#d^^i;itef)ilh^^^'h>wi^4Mes,v^^ is 
a veiy'*tenmh '^eni^Be^ of Hdaaheo, fa - imme> 

. i3libe%' peysuadt^m^di ^ 

pr^ilfylOtis' |HrepfU$tibn,' and.'lpe^dhsmHs«nei^hf of .nihoautions, 

- tueh'iur'lE^lty'a'aiseOs^ ifflii^jfal|i|^.''oiiOs''lhj^^ • ''''AiaM' iamnnerable'' 
iinfl!h^^'''apd:.'.eustoiiM|v'%iii$^i'iw Qh^t^rihahHi^yv; the 

w'f jh|aiion'.'riilB 'he^' sees;' 

' Mm,', he '(M'* 

nay eaiiw*l|ejahejipto 
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searcUag % fthe sjratem of economy, or 

more.}iroperljF%j^ti4i^e often the cause of the destruc* 

tidb of nuuiyin^atent roiiie^ Q^y a, years ago, the greater part 
of Huanuoo^Tli^ demdish## it was proposed to eredt (wo 

quite unimportant bridges in iCi nei||pdl^^oa. At this place was a 
i^tressjfbnilt in the stjde of the e;a<:ellent state of preeerva- 

tioii, and the pe<^le, lining too idle ii£ pt^^re stones tlieinsdives, pulled 
do^^ widi esneh trouble, the greater part of this‘|MiiutifnT edificoi for 
the sake of the lar^ hewn stones of which it wap c<m|o$ed« r, Eyen 
Oarcilaaao eoiaijplatna that, in the :^w years before hip di^rture &r 
Spoin^ the Pti^ndous buildings at Cuzco had been )7ery#iieh. figured, 
and Ibat the enormous wallsk of the fortress were deal^yed by the 
himds of the Spaniards, which, if lefo to lhe induenpe of time ;mone, 
might have stoM^fbr thousands of years. 

It is not till their voices, betray thi^ inhabitants of the forest, that 
the European sportsman, who has ifbp the practw and the sharp 
sight of tbe^ Indiana, is able to discover l^em amid dark foliage of 
the trees. Sometimes, however, voi^ pre, heard, which throw us into 
doubt resisting the nature of the animal, or even lead the traveller to 
infer tbwfefeity of some dangerous beast of prey, and beptily prepii^p 
for his Amid the iimospitable forests near the^sohe of Co}^» 

wher€ ||i^>idges;bf m and ciefes impede every step between the 
dark at^^fPsely 'matted trees, we are all at once surprised by a loud 
piercing grant ; after a him search, we ^nd to our great astonishment 
that it does nof proceed from a ouadyuped, bat from a bird, called 
l^quif of middling siim and spispdid cinnamon-coloured plumage, 
sitting among foe intricately woyemparasitic plan^. Still more 
deceiving is foe note of the ve^ stngwr ToropisJif (bulbbird), wlpch 
jnstly deserves its nmne, foT^fS^can^stCrcely persuade ourselves, Ibat 
this indistinct bellowing of :an,oit,.^9^faich seems fo be the agreeable ih- 
dioation of soiqp neigbhourii^ bifefenda, should proceed from a little 
bird scarcely larger thilkn l^opean crow, wbicn |s concealed in the 
adiofehig tbici^t. The, sound seems to proeeed, a great distance, 
idiichir^eait more difficult to trace him. When alpot has brought him 
to the ground, we can scarcely prevail upon ourselves to touch this 
formidable looking coal>*biaek bird.. His large busby crest, which is 
above two incheahigh, feQs back as if in defiance, and almost entirely 
conceals hiabead ; be oj^ns his ImU wideb and ftom bis blood-red foroat 
; like that of a sefpiiati |tfS eyes, white as silver, flash 

’ ' plumage, and, sStoudded Iqr fallen trees and piled 
|!aginents^ the 3Sght intcdiintBrily reminds, us of foe 
abs TeptSeafoat lifoifoi| fim^ 

tiqb 6¥ di^fo ^ 
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bujl%9d9o % xnore tb^ case with the 

ps^j^/^,1t0^''alre .in everj'^bii^ you 

^j^ #h4 are dhi^^b% ingenuity to diswyer means 

of dbuged to aefcnowled|(e 9 <.^ith 

y^xittieo, that the acuteness w »9 i^afclffor 

ihe-^tinct of the9e htt|e amm|yj lIP^ 90 con- 
founded ait the gteat number or the UUti for instaiice ; 

for tbere is no {^tMf the level coumtfy of MayniUi^ wbere^he atits are 
so huini^ruus as Ip £ower Andes ; and even, the I7^th,pf Brazil, 
though dued wim them, is a paradise inihis resp^^i when^^e^t^ated 
>yith the of Cuchero. From the siae pf an. inch to half a 

line in length, of all colours between yellow- and black, infinitely dif- 
fering in meir activity, plac^ of abode, and manners, the antis of this 
country alone would en^ge the whole attention of an active entomblo^t 
for years tc^ether« Merely m the huts^ we distutguish witboui any 
difficulty seven different species, as most troubfeson^, inmates-^ 
animals that are seldom met with in the forest, far the abodes of 
man, but, pn the contrary, indcf^i^ifiably ^ pursue and accompany him 
and his ^rks, like certain eouafiy ihiScbieyous plants, which Suddenly 
apjpear^a newly planted in the midsl of the wilderness,; 
hinfier^e ^tivation, thuKj^- ^y had never bepn se^|here b)^i 
How . ,there ibay^. he forest ia,a oabsfion, wh! , 

any yisited a,|f<^a| country will not be bold enough 

to ans^lS:^' if I state Iftor a very careful Enumeration, 

SIX twentyspecies of ap# fo^' jjn the woods about Pampajhico, 

I will by np means affirm Every ^oup 

of plants bas jiarticular Species, t^s arfeeven the exclusive 

abode of a ^wd. thajt dp^a not oepr^nywhere elw. With the ex- 
ceptiem pf e phserfation makes us ac- 

t^uamted w^h tbe troublesome animals; 

for, Jf JEngel^^ wandering in the forests, we 

tere woHhat jAese^ 'w respects, of service, 
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not more than counter- 
|ii‘:tfie|;j^,. Orie of the induhitibly 
]!4oes,^f^i^|mIt.ma)a niitesB provoked, is 
hi Mm lmgui||^.e|[;Ae ln<?a8 
jr translated 
^ves ivater r. for, if their 
afoW foi9j[ii!^!»,;«^1iu,wM nieces 

j|jittM hy BO utwy at that he foiM it no joke., it is 
^ ‘^e thill coura^ous in,^ ItTw, for it comes in en^hu 
' irvrllderM^ where ^pmahes. It it jeepet^lly 

’si^etti, and , it can setredy he gM|»ro m wh|* 
19^1 hilt it it not unwelcome, h^iaitfK it ddeS ;i|o 
end desljroy%Mw»e“CTable.W 
h anipbihfoJf i||tels and smi^; 

”* ■* ■*'- ' -' ipMEih that tak^,|;^e|mwj|i^ ; 
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etHown move bu«ily bftcbwiird «4 % dcibncei^d 

likbiiHbe fett^yed to tooJdfig for wa« idtedk|»|jr wtekit wipich ore so 
ttofortwaate at to b« uiiahle to escape* eidier or op rapid 

If they approacti a houaet the ovmeir 
ai^goes out of their way ; Ay aM a o^ioHs verthiu thatnpy taken 
«p their abode in the roof drpMm-lmvee» the iaseeta aind burves 
Which do muth more dainiage dtte is aWare off are all destroyed 
or eompelieil to seek safety in Bifl(ht. The tnost eaoret reeaasea of 
the huts do not eatepe tbefii search* and the enimsd that waits •fer 
tbek /arrival is infeUfeily kiti Th^ even, as the natives effirm, 
overpower lai^ snakes, fee the warriors atu4cly form a circle round 
the rutile, while baskwg in the sum whieo on perceiving its enemies 
endeavours to escape, but in vain; for sik or more of the enemy have 
fixed themselves upon it, and, while the tortured aAfinal endeavours to 
relieve itself by a single tUnii the ttutnber of its foes is Increased a 
hundred fold: thousands of die, Smaller ants from the main colttinn 
hasten up, and, in spite of the wriddUgs of the snake, wound it in innu- 
merable places, ana in a few hours mkhiug remains of it but u dean 
skefeton. 


" To whatever side y&n turn your eyev about Pampayadl you see 
dMy « wilderness of thickly wo^d inoUn|piB, where civ|im'id men 
hss never cstAblished hintielft or liat appeared only as i inUuptory 
passenger, leaving no trace behind. The soul of the observer Is filled 
with a feelitm of melaucboly by the fact, that in the tropical ^untries 
the Works of tnan disappear mute completely and more ram^ than 
in any other habitable part of the globe, While htature alone, i^icating 
her i^hta, fionrishes unchange^^ eternal yotifo and v^ur. History 
spedts of eolomes that dnce <^rished in those mbontaine ; hut, did 
not scarcely perceptible tfaO(»s,in thawfomd indicate that trodden 
paths formerly connected the honaes Vhidk have disappeared, we 
ahould he imdinSd to doubt the foct. Evtuti that happenad eoiy a 
century «oo am enveloped, in the VsHdeNsesaes of the waw World, in 
the vml Of uncertain and obscure traditieo ; swd w^t, to foe inha- 
bitant of foe Eaatene hemianhere, the tjMWtra af a maU^ embracing 
some foaesaisd yfom wotM appWm lilfo events of the nut. tweiye- 
inaiit]l(^|ljmfo, ih^^^u|itoilal eoun|tief^<of Americe, which Mre desti- 


tum oV'{|dinia|feu^^ . 
Nature, foe mimuetar of 


and amidst the oveipowedng energies of 
venerable jMiqtiity. Smtoe decayM mdjfr 


unini^ited Ifoin mad a Wmica, afo foe <mhf Remains of 

Cucifomi oum fob sieatef a jaunlMeiMm ^idat^ adf so hig^y ex- 
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' (rotAsix to oight bight sonwwrbxt iik« a btacbtfaoni, which 
‘ ® •** JMiaarous amirft wliite blossoms, latid tha lively 

biiUM given^thM&vet. Thasa ieavea, which are gathered ikd 
«MrefuHv dlTelTt'lfe an ardcle of bjrieh tiadi and the u»e of dmm 
M M old M the firat knowledge of<^|iWbry of Pern. Ik ia a dA~ 
molaqtt whksh acta upon the nefe^ 40 t4»e aama nmiiiwr aa opium. 
Unhappily, tte ua* of it baa degeiMatttad into a eifie whioh aaaina 
incurable. Tba Idfj^a of America, aapeciatty thoae of die 
Patuvian Andea, noiarithalanding the ciailuatioa which atwiounda 
thett.'have a aagoe aenke of their own incurable tleheianoy, and 
hence they are eager to relreve themtdree, by violent excitementa, 
fiom such melancboly feelinga. Thia accounta, not only for the 
use of the coca, but alao fpr tlie boundleaa love of apirituoua 
liquors, which posseaaes acarcaly aiyc. other people in the world 
111 an equal degree. To the PeruvMin, the coca is the source of 
the highest gratification; for nuder its infiitence hu usual melan- 
choly leaves him, and his dull imagination presents him with 
images ^tch he never enjoys in his usual *8tate of mnid. If it 
cannot mtirely produce the terrible feeling of over-excitemen% 
that opium d^a, yet it reduces the person who uses H to a aims* 
lar statCji which is doubly dangerous, because, though less in 
degrcei it is of for longer duration. Tins effect is not perceived 
until aficf continued obaervafioii ; for a new comet is aurpriaed 
indeed M the many diaerdars to Whicfa the men of many classes of 
the people are sulgect in Peru, bqt layrery far from aacrilnng them 
to the coca* A look at a determtneu coquero^^ives the solution 
of the phenomenon y unfit for uH the aeiious concems of life, 
such a om is a slnvia to hie passion, even more than the diunkar^ 
and expcmMi liimaelf to far greater dangera to gratify his propen- 
sity, As dm mngic power of the herb catmint be entirely felt, till 
the usMil ewnenras el daily Ufa, or Ibn mtewDipdons of social in- 
tercourse, ecMc to emplay tbe mcitfal powers, tbe gemtitic co- 
quero rtures into tiarkoesd or the wildcmdika, na nnen «« his 

longing for this intoxii^oa becomes imsislible. »When iiigh^ 
wliwh IS doubly nwfiti in the J|ioon|^ fenrest, eovers the earth, he 
remains stratnb^ out tmder mO Men wtbicb he his dmaeu ; with- 
oni (bn proiMi^ of a fire near him. bn tistnns widi indtmrence 
tn (In froillmg of the ounce; end wmmi; qpiid peals of thunder, 
pom dowb tUirents of taiii, or the fury <d thu htirri- 
tSm l||ip»ncit the oldest trees, he ragurda it not. In two dny* bn 
gWemny Munns, Mle,*trenibIiog; bin eyna sunk, n fnwitM piictuie 
of nnnuiirul imiafgeaow. He rntm bun once been dnlaed with 
thin pueattm^iuid is tiMM in (Msilttwfiondiut taunwiRi ha 4nveb>p- 
aMitt,'Matoatmtm,* a ^ , 

The uudmr btnrdikt Bm mif deploraMi impMnbi «f young 
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men of good familwft^ who^ ilj( im a(}(^enW vif4 Id mltoda/* 
twgftn to u*e coca to {kim ttv/vy to* afifaired .a relisb 

m it, aud from that ogiomeqt troro Jolt to iho worldii and, ^ 

ara under aome mai^nant^ajplllt reiiiaod Uf^twfini^ the towns- 
We are told how tho f^ttOon »t lengfAt ^ifcoai^d llte fugitiTe 
in some remote Indian viHags* and, in apt^of bis toass«,<hnifged 
him bacifoto his home. But these unbapiny persons wcria an fond 
of living in the witdemnss, as amie to thf jpore ordeidy mode of 
life in the towns ; for puWc opinion coudensM the white coquero, 
as it does an incorrigibUi drunkard among us. They* therefore, 
take the earliest opportunity of escaping to the woods, where 
degraded; unworthy of the white compleaion, the stamp of natu« 
ral superiority, and become half savages, they hill yictiras to pre- 
mature death, through the^mmoderate use of this intoxioatiog 
herb. , “ 

t>r. Poeppig pMsed more than five months in the solitude of 
Pampayaco, leading a very uniform life, solely occupied with 
the increase of bis cdilecttons, in which he was vei^ tmccessful. 
sChristmas was at hand, and some preparations were wade, as 
well as circumstances would permit in that lonely spoti to keep 
the festival, even though alone. But foitune had othecwise de- 
termined, for, going out on the evening of the 23d of December, to 
cut down a tree that was in blossom, be suddenly felt a pain in bis 
instep, like that caused by a ^p of bunting sealing w«x, and, look- 
ing round, discovered a vei;|^rge serpent close to him, coiled up 
with its head ereat, seeming rather to be satisfied with what it 
bad done, than to be meditating a sebou’d attack. From a sudden 
impulse, he attempted to kill tj^ serpent, uddeh he at length suc- 
ceeded in doing, aud then, recollecting his own daogef, hastened 
to the house, which was about five hundred paces distant. But 
his foot had swelled considerably before he reached it. Happily, 
a creole inhabitant of Pampayaco, who was at band, proceeded to 
the opbration, tfapagb the Indians who were called in, after look- 
ing for the snake, declared the woun^ to be mortal, with the com- ■ 
posuie whinli is Hsnal to them, «nd probably originates in their 
being accustomed to a nature, wbitm daily threateas yisible or 
supposed dangers, A blue sped, an inch broad, and two Wack 
points resembling fi^punetuve of aweedle, quite ootdTkdd sUnost 
witimutffimlimi, Mioww wbeee t^ttbelniid beeniMlnile&A^ 
being no instrattMWfs, the Skin whs plihreed ndtb a w- 
and cut away in a to the mviiitss, but’ f . 
was so utdike that of a surgeod'p, Btoi l|! 

lowed oepiouA^ fr#i letye'‘V«iB 
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(«d hot,lb«ca**,«ccofdiiw»(| •uperetitious notion of the 
\Peruviilili^ ailverorj^ ddeslitrok, Mi^anwhtte, the general pajii 
/iiKiVeaaeli aqtnucb^iMih freqiieHit fainling eoaued^ and it 
W^rotmUe^fllf^atH wdnld ft>lloW| that n# time waa to be lo^. 
\ Oat traveller wrote a few lines with k blacklead peocil to bid a 
i leaf Miew to bta friends in Lima and in hie distant Ii<^e. He 
urged those who Sueroonded him to send his collecfions and 
papers according to hie directions, and promised them that they 
should have the rest of bis effeots. Having thus settled his 
worldly aflfairs, and reached, perhaps for the last time, bis wretched 
bed, all around appeared to •be involved in night, and, as be be- 
came insensible, the pain diminished. Long after midnight he 
recovered from his lethargy, and the vigour of youth obtained the 
victory ; for a burning fever, a profgse perspiration, and a pecu- 
liar and severe shooting pain in the wounded limb, were indica- 
tions of safety. But a storm bowled in the forest, which an ill- 


swoll^ that it was almost impossible to move, No friendly 
hand wAa^ dca’r to present a cooling beverage, or to prevent the 
rain from entering. The Indian, who had been left by the others 
to watch, conviheed that death had taken place, and seised with 
snpeiatHious fear, had long before afied to bis companions. It 
was not till tnoming that curiosity attracted some persons, and 
relieved him from his painfi|l situation, The Succeeding days 
passed in gjeat agony, for a large wound had been formed, and 
indications of the poison long remained, 

A fortnight elapsed before I was able, with the assistance of an 
Indian, to leave my bed, and, stretched on the skin of an ounce be- 
fore the door of ray hut, again to enjoy the pure air and a more cheer- 
ful prospect. It was a lovely mild raoming ; several trees of the most 
beautiful kinds had blossomed during ray irapnwnment and now 
looked invitingly from the neighbouring wood. The gay butterflies 
spovted familiarly around, and the voices of the birds sounded ch^r- 
fully from the crom>» of the tmt. A$ if dttfr^ to recoup, her 
fritWil diaeiple. and to make him foijpt adiat he had au»red. Nature 
aractoid ii hhr moat featite draaa. Gratitude q,d emotum fflied my 
haMtL Aw torti^y th(!( goodneaa of the Sn,{itvii» Power, m Hm wre 
of^nMieiyi ttutti&atod io aotbing ao mudb aa tile froatly, origiDa% 
atoSSrMftimry WivawJ. of ™ iotereouraa with Ae 
heaXmtfW«« of j^aatt a«d animak eve* 
sevHiii a twwW-WfiBg *ott(ij*^<»naolat»n and of |Qg> ^ 

OtoAirf «^«*nii*ry» l$30, |»i»i<hratipi» werfr 
pto 0 $eute the jornimy the latenor ^ef rftn $ 
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but «ffects of uur tmv«Uur'* wouadt Miradtcir with lhq^ead> 
urintions and faardaliiygMi wbicii %» hud attd*Q^ had au piafcaiMHl ' 
*. iM conidtuuon, fhit •ha waa attaduid hd« ft ^ tatiaittaot favor; 
Tills cauaad auch di^Vt thal ha did wOd i«a#hti#i«cu till tba 
ehd of Motfb. udiauer hb 4i|t hw ttOlltaiii(dw to Zjima>~4>ttt he 
waa detained toant th«ii ttoHu Ihito dw fffodd of die fevevr' Ue 
wae obliged to (^^dtoidir to Can* df Paieoi ill toder to receive 
the fooda and wodigr tohkh vrere to dotoi^ ^ expense of fais 
stdjit in the BiisdktoHi w hh jbiduey to lha eoast of the Atiandc, 
and of his vojfaf»''to Itatopa* He retawed at the beginning 
of May to Cassapi^ tohtoa h» had ti|e ptaasure of finding the In- 
diinl with whom he was to navigtoa the upper part of the river 
Hualiaga. The voyage down tins riverk anaabe occasional excur* 
siiMs into the country^ wens aartumlarly jniaresfing. At CJchuHi, a 
viUeytrof the missienssbeniM with the priesba worthy old Spaniard, 
d# Only oue of his nation nod promskm vrho had not sunk in 
the atorUM oif the revniutioto Don Eaisofi Basadres, a Franoisoan 


«toHku*a native of ua1icia‘-«had lived for anore toan^orty ymrs 
^ in the miasions of ti«t Upper Huallaga-^d, sinee thdwx^lsion 
of dw Spaniards^ was we only European oh too b<in|ts pf that 
river. This friendly, though very poor, old man iwa not a Hide 
rdoieed at seoiog a mmifyfmit in his desert, for, in the interior 
of Anserica, the distiucdotts and ptt^ices of tito several nations 
of our part of die worM vanish, and u is sMlfilaieni to Iwve crossed 
the ocean to ha considered by the Enropahn settler in the forest 
as a relation. *> His next station wsp at Xocache^ formerly a 
flouiisfaing mission, wherejhj' cmjhant of the priest of Ucbiza, 
he took possession of the Mtot bahtodda pert ancient 

mission'hoose, and remt^lKl two mondM, hninadif and bis sei- 
vant being the only infaahhants of the vittbps. At the end of 
August^ Itowevcr, the priesl*ibf UtiUto same to Tocfehe, which 
wan e swn for the scattered folufoitahts of foe to^oi to assem* 
bl«,«8 they al««fs do wban foe.idsidboarjr iti foeto* IWbaps 
an ttoprnsttifoig holMiy of tlmohtoW[h wna a adli granter todnce- 
sMbt to thj^ aifonfolttgi Ibr tofoip^ the Cbrutifin rdligioD, 
fotmgh totaMiahnd anepiit iilhmwitotowti«edf#y^ 
byifotoe |diiiM\afoljr/'btonntoi'l^«iwto for 

drinkini bento In foe fWtoMtwejMtfo^^ vfofoh 
On of Se|il«tohto»<kl > lf| ^ 
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e «<»Ueotion/>f Ut« miaMfai ww incKMed in Sion by 


rb*y iutd lived fbr eMt deyv <n «WM'of wd y«t 

piodgHfi^O ividk tbMb), beeidee d idMt«Md»liHr IMd i^re alive, 
‘and, noCwHhvtaidikic Uidir akorl 

Their a(o4a*bf trertnf dli old toohhejfd is er^j^ Tbey 

wound \Kem with aivow* stoeped in weak doiMM, vrnich only 
8tupifie» them t they »iiek the mrou^ wtitfn the beast fatla from 
the treei biiiy him np to the nech in fresh monM, and cram hi$ 
mouth with salt, by way Of antidole. When the monkey has 
come to himself, they bind him in broad pneees of eloth, like a 
child in swaddling clotbesr only so ti|[^t that it is impossible fox 
him to move. So the pritonar remains a couple of days, and is 
drenched With salt water as hmg is he shows me least disposition 
to bite. ThosO that are very violent are hiion op at intervals m 
the smoke wer the die^ In a short time they ire compelled to 
eat cooked' provisions, seasoned with capsiciim, at the mode of 
’ teachings tbsttt *ha ways of man ; and in met this raedmd of cure, 
rough as it is, seldom Ails. 

Proceeding on the voyime, oar tnwaller reached, on the 6tb of 
December, we vihege of luvunagnas, the first in the province of 
Maynas, where be rewamed fill we month of July in the follow- 
ing yeart. An entire ehapter is dedusted to the deSciiption of 
the province and its produeqMms'-'the manners ofnhe Indians of 
the missions-^he present state* of the nafivet, &c. The ccdlec- 
tions were here augiMBted by eight\ large chests filled witli the 
skins of animals,* aafi many pagie of written descriptions and 
numerous drawings prove what may be done by industry m the 
forests, where the cl^is of European society, that take up so 
much time, are twkwwn. The laat ehapter in the w<wk oontiras 
the aecowot of the voxage doifit the Ameaona to Para. His 
psogress down this migMywfimai frt as Ega, where he VopC^ 
to make soma sUy, was aHWUded with anmerons dangers. But 
the dell and smiform banks ofiTetedfifile «n«»r ej^smtion. 
At E^-ke received lgmt kfawhieaa from SeBor Benmtwno 
Canner, at Wrtngoese, as miwh disfingtiiihed by h» iMtperior 
edttoii^ llhy the ttOKHlMm fif W* Ifrarfc The neceMl^ 
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Aiiiteiica, die lend w^em, .lebi^ .«!;.% W ii»m^ 
received die novice cfC the thoree^^ diC. WM^Jp^in ^ fhU^^s^ 
datn* of the tropkal teoMdogt- Uotr dlkiB^^^i^t ll^niiieDdiy ntp^ n 
^ eveaihg twQi^ The im^uded luii lemdc, vdth .eeadbiAte^ 
It^ity to toe hoi?«^ IM. hi| toi«t heBme/eQ on toe dtotant itoee ml 
toe iMunevai foresti whito here ooveto the flet coast of BraetoU^-toif >' 
toe Me** Night at let^ dretr o'tonr idl < her slow and gt^al veil,’- ^ { 
die continent had vaitishedi and remuuecences ahme remijuii^BS the 
fiurest fruits of past et^yi^ts.’' 

Thun dton we hCtNs aedicmpanic!^ ^oar traveller in bis bn^ and 
dfren perdottit wan^HhfS} we baive a^n him bear, with Uninter- 
rnjpted eq^uanimity, fatigii^S, bafd^4)ips> dangers, and total seclu- 
sion from Inyniati 'society, su^ptolno jby bis admiration of the 
magiiificent 'evidences of creative pdwor, wbiob, in those scenes 
of wonder and aStonitomedt, so foritibly impel the contemplative 
mind’ ^ to through nature up to natore’s God,” We have 
eoheoived his ^thnsivsm, tbr .toougb we have not had the for- 
v tune til visit pM«dh4iy >^;’S<>ene8~ which he describes, we have 
listened with delight to a liumholdt, to a Martius\pnd other 
adventurous toiplotoirs of diese continents, whose laboiy-s have * 
made IIS btoter at^uaintdd with the inmost recesses of these 
rCgionS; than with some, countries nearer home. We have at 
times- indulged in Elytotn dreams of soma future age^; when the 
band.of.ingn sbaU have disarmed naWr*$.°^.irer terrors, without 
despoiling her her, )mi|(Qiiicen«eti when civilization shall have 
spread its blessings^ without ihi eviliu and: the temples of a pure 
religion shall have tshcn the piadb or tbdJbut of the savage and 
of the tiger’s den. . But toese Utopian visions have been too 
soon dispelled iiy truth’s ahpitoing bean^ which has revealed to 
us a far different pros^iect. We behold with a conviction which 
no a^umcttls CtH^ weaken, with a vivUheto of |>erception which 
no efforts of our ithvn ctoi soften, tha .jpertolnty: of an impending 
mid tremendous chunict between , toe white, the negro, toe co- 
loured, aim) toe Indian -'popnlhto>nr, toe fearful pathreuf which jt 
» «i- easy to.fowiee, a%s%«: awW- ^cttottsisj^ie. .$,n<to is .also 
thfro^ton of pf . Pimpitopi’who^ has 
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:;trAn^rtt find it so difHcult to dbtioguidbi amd ^Ucht in countries like 

J rasiT, must lead, sookfer or later^ to a dreadfii! war of extermination, 
id in Peru and Golambia will defer to a periiyi indeftnitely remote 
uie establishment of general civiliealiont ♦ • ♦ If it ia a great evil for 
a sMe to have two very difFerent raeee of meO for its citiaens^ th6 
becomes general, and the most deogerous eollisions ensue, 
^when, hf an unavoidable mixture, races arise which belong te neither 

S ,^d^ general inherit all the vices of their parents, but very 
y of their virtues* If the population of Peru consisted of 
only Whites and Indians, the situation of the country would be less 
hopclesa than it must now appear to every calm observer. Destined, 
as they "seem by Nature herselfrto exist on the earth as a race, for a 
limited period only, the Indians, both in the north and south of this 
vast continent, in spite of all the measures which humanity dictates, 
are becoming extinct with ejiual rUpiditj, and in a few centuries will 
leave to the Whites the undisputed possession of the country. With 
the Negroes the case is different ; lliey have found in America a eoun* 
try winch is even more oongonial to their nature than the land of their 
oiigin, BO that their numbers arc almost everywhere increasing, in a 
manner emulated io excite the most serious alarm, lu the same 
proportion as they multiply, and the white population is no longer 
recruitetl by fire<]uent supplies from the Spanish peninsula, the people 
of colour likewise become more numerous* Hated by the dark 
mother, distrusted, by the white father, they look on the former with 
contempt, on the 'latter with an aversion, which circumstances only 
suppress, but which is insuperable, as it is founded on a high degree 
of innate pride. All measures suggested by experience apd policy, if 
not to amalgamate the heterogeneous elements of the population, yet 
to order them so that they might subsist together without collision, 
and contribute in common to the preservation of the machine of the 
state, have proved, fruitless. • * ♦ Xhe late revolutions have made 
no change in this respect. The hostility, the hatred, of the many 
coloured classes will continue a constant check to the advancement 
of the state, full of danger to the prosperity of the individual citissens, 
and perhaps the ground of tb^ extinction of entire nations. The 
fate which must sooner or later befall the greater pare of tropical 
America which is dlled with negro slaves, which will dclugb the fair- 
est provinces of firaail with bmd, and convert them into a desert, 
where the civilised white man wUl paver again be able to establish 
himself, may not indeed aflSict Peru and Columbiato the same extent; 
but these apuiltries will always suflfer from the jpvils resulting from 
the preset»e of an alien race. If such a country as the United 
States feels Welf cheeked and impeded by its proporuonably less pre- 
dominant bUwk population ;9and if thcrai where the wisdom hnd power 
of the gove?hmen*i Ve'sttpported by puWm swrit, remedial measores 
are sought in yak bow much greater mWt % the evil In countries 
like Peru, wlwre tho lupine charaeter of the Whites fooessant 

revolutions, mm the tempotriry mien hot dtitinjmebed ^tber for 
prudence or real patrtotiami ana the infinitiely rude I^agro jpossesses 
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only brutd strength, wbicli make* him doubly dangerous in aucfc' 
countries, where morality is at so low an aWl He and his half 
deacendant, the Mu^to, joined the white Firu^iao, to expet thj 
Spaniards, but wouldesopn turn against their formes slUes, were they . 
not at present kept back by want of moral energy and education.) 
But the Negro and thenutn of colour, far more energetic than th^^iHcr * 
Creole, will in time acquire knowledge, and a way of thinkingihat will ' 
place them on a level with the ^Vhite8, who do not advancun w same 
proportion, so as to maintain their superiority." 

When we consider all these circumstanres, when ^ve see 
Buenos Ayres even now harassed,, by perpetual wars w4th the 
Indians, when we think of the frightful crimes that have already 
taken place at Par4, we cannot but anticipate the consequences 
that must ensue, if the Negroes should rise in a general insur- 
rection, and be joined by the native Indians. We wonder at 
the blind infatuation of the Brazilians, who, in defiance of dieir 
own laws, still import 100,000 new slaves every yearfioin Africa; 
and we feel our minds depressed by the melancholy persuasion, 
that the future fate of these fine countries will prove >yen more 
tremendous, than the awful denunciation which threatensrto visit * 
the sins of the fathers upon the children, even to the third and 
fourth generation. 

We must not omit to mention, with due cotnmeudation, the 
sixteen striking views of the scenery of the Andes, which accom> 
pany this interesting work. 


Art. II.— -1. Zei Rotmna Burmndiomm: ex Jure Romano et 
Gerpianico illmtravit August.Trideric. Barkow, J.U. Doctor, 
et in Uuiversitate Literaria Gryphiswaldensi Antecessor. 
Gryphiswaldise* 1826. 8vo. 

2. Corpus, Legum, $ive Brachylogm Juris Civilis: ad Jidem 

guattuor coammKriptorum et priucipum editionum emendavit, 
covmerUarios criticos, locorum similium aimotatwnem, notitiam 
Utterariam, indicesgue adjeeit, ineditam iacerli seriptoris Epi- 
tomen JurU Citdlis, medio duodecimo saeuio fatXaau ex codice 
Tubingensi edtdu Eduardos Bdckiim, Juris utriusm^ Doctor, 
et in Universitate Frider. Gttil. j^atiaiM E. (f Professor 
Publicus. Berolmi. 1880. 8vo. * ^ 

3. Lex Dei, she'MostMtmtm et Romauanm Ltxwn Collatio: e 

codkibus PHudoSofie/tii et Yercettinn, tmper re- 

pertift a^amsOim mendatarn eA'dit, noth indicibusgue Ulus- 
trovif Fridericus Hamburgensis, ia Academia Georgia 
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Airgiista Antecessor, Magn, Brit Ilannoveraeqne Regi ab 
■Aulae Cons* Bonnse. 1833. Svo* 

Jiissensiones Dominorum^ sive Controversif vdernm Juris Ho- 
mani Interpret am qui Glossa tores vocaf^ur : edidit et adnotor 
Ut\nibm illustravit Gustavus Haenel, Lipsiensis. Insunt ano* 
vymikvetus Collection Rogerii Dissensioues Dominornmjf^Codicis 
Chi^ni Collection Hugoiini Diversitatcs sive Dissensioues Do- 
super toto Corpore Juris Civilis; quihus adcedunt 
Excm'pta e Rogerii Summa Coihcis, JJugolini Dislitictionibus 
et Cmuestionum Collectio7nbus. Omnia propter Rogerii Disseti- 
siones nunc primum e codmbus cdita, et indicibus reriim, g/os- 
satorum, legum, glossarufn instructa. Lipsia^. 1834* Svo. 

Of the ardour and entbusiasm with which the study of the civil 
law is now prosecuted in Germany, tithse four publications afford 
a signal proof. In what other cotmtry would the same books 
find such able editors, or indeed any editors whatsoever ; and in 
wliat other country would they have found publishers ? Here we 
are not presented wdth the precious reliqiies of the classical civi- 
-lians, oMuch writers as Caius, Ulpian, and Paulus, but with 
those of nameless writers of the lower and middle ages. Every 
scattered remnant of ancient jurisprudence, however mutilated or 
disfigured, attracts the eager attention of the learned jurists with 
whom that country so conspicuously abounds : they possess suf- 
iicient industry, as well as sufficient skill, to separate the gold 
from the dross ; and, from the most unpromising materials, from 
what to less practised eyes tniglit appear a heap of rubbish, they 
sometimes extricate fragments of no inconsiderable value. It is 
besides to be notqd that men of erudition have their own peculiar 
recreations, in which the uninitiated cannot participate, and of 
which they cannot form an adequate conception ; nor is it very 
hard to conceive that Haubold or Hand may have been as much 
entertained with the Dissemiones Dominornm, as any slender 
damsel W'ith the most bepuffed of all the novels that have issued 
from any metropolitan shop. We must certainly admit that the 
enteitainment is neither identical nor similar; but different palates 
are gratified by dishes of the most dissimilar flavour. 

The book here described as IjCx Romana J^urgnndionum was 
originally under the perplexing and unappropriate title of 

Fiipiani ifcer Responsorum,” and under that title it has gene- 
rally been emoted and rec(^nized. In the year 1366, it was first 
published by Cujacius, who subjoined it to his edition of the 
Theodosian Code. The name of Papiaiius was utterly unknown 
in the annals of jurisprudenqie ; nor does the book contain the 
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opinions of a lawyer on particular cases, but a formal treatise 
various titles of the law. It seems indeed to be ascertained 
beyond all doubt that the name of the author, as well as the titll 
of the book, is onlyCto be traced to an error""of the copyist aim 
hiadveftency of the editor. Of the Breviarium of Anianusjlbll 
the complete manuscripts conclude with a minute fragmea^^of^i^'l 
illustrious civilian, Papiniani lib. i. Responsorum bi^ in this^ 
as well as in other passages where the name occu^ i^s uni* 
formly written Papianm instead of Papifiianus.* As tnd. error is 
thus repeated in different places, it may have originated f-jorn the 
use of a contraction in writing the name. Cujacius is supposed 
to have printed from a manuscript in which the fragment now 
mentioned was immediately succeeded by the Lex Romana, and 
to have mistaken the rubric of this fragment for that of the suc- 
ceeding treatise. In the Vatican Library there is a manuscript 
which exhibits the very same contents and arrangement. In a 
subsequent edition, printed at Paris in 1586, be varied the title of 
the book, describing it as ** Burgundionis J. C. qui Papiani 
Responsorum titulum praefert, liber.” This description refers us 
to the true origin of the book, which appears very clearty to have* 
been compiled for the use of the Roman subjects belonging to the 
ancient kingdom of Burgundy. 

In the preamble to the Lex' Burgundionum, we meet with the 
following passage : ** inter Romanos vero iiiterdicto simili coii- 
ditione vcnalitatis crimine, sicut a parentibiis nostris statiitum est, 
Roiuniiis legibus prmcipimus Judicari : qui formam et exposi- 
tionem legum conscriptam, qualifer judicent, se noverint accep- 
turos, ut per ignorantiam se iiullus excuset.”i' This passage was 
written in the second year of the reign of Gui;i.deba1(i, that is, in 
the year 517. His barbarian subjects were to be governed by 
one code of laws, and his Roman subjects by another. When 
the first code was completed, the second was promised: the 
Roman subjects, indulged with the privilege of being governed 
by their viational laws, were to be furnished with such a form 
and exposition as should regulate the judicial proceedings in 
which they were solely concerned. Lindenbrog perceived that 
the w'ork ascribed to Papianiis was precisely such a compen- 
dium as might supposed to suit this purpose^ ami Cujacius 
had evidently arrived at the same conclusion when hie described 
it as the work of a Burgundian lawyer. GotKfredus* ami 
other writers remarked that the order bf arrangemc^ w'as almost 
the very same in both works; and, as this order is not such as 


• Cunradi Parerga, pi 101 1 ? Savigny, itrl. ii. S. 24r. 

t JJndniibrogii Codex Legum Antu|UuraTn, p. 267, edit. Francof. 1613, fol. 
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i»bviou8ly presents itself, we naturally infer that, so far as relates 
tp'the distribution of the titles, the one book served as a model 
for the pther. A^strorig presumption likw'ise arises from die 
barbarian regulations which this civilian bi^rrWs from the laws of 
the Burgundians. The second title, De Homicidiis, concludes 
. (./itii tl]^ subsequent passage : ** Et quia de pretiis ocpisorum 
nihil e}|denter lex Roinana constituit, domintis noster statuit ob- 
servani{)tt% iit, si ingenuus ab ingenuo fuerit intereinptus, et 
hoinici^a ad ecclesiaih confugerit, *ipse qui homicidium admisit, 
cum nipdietate bonorum suorum occisi heredibiis serviturus addi- 
catur, reliqua medietas facultotis ejus heredibiis reliuquatur. Si 
vero servus cujuscunque occisus fuerit ab ingenuo, et ipse homi- 
cida ad ecclesiam convolaverit, secundum servi qualitatcrn infra 
scripta domino ejus pretia cogatiir esisolvcrc, hoc cst, pro actore 
c. sol., pro miiiisteriali lx., pro aratore, aiit porcario, aut virvicario, 
aut aliis servis xxx., pro aurifice electo c., ])ro fabro ferrario 1., 
pro carpentario xl. inferantur. Hoc ex pra3ccpto domini regis 
convenit observari.” The Roman laws had not, like the bar- 
barian /:af!es of the middle ages, regulated the price of blood ; 
Tjut the»Roinan subjects of this barbarian king were not to be 
left without a table of fees. The prices for the homicide of dif- 
ferent classes of^ persons generally correspond with the regu- 
lations established by the code of the Burgundians. 

This anonymous writer appears to have drawn his materials 
from the Institutes of Caius, the Sententiae Recep^ia?” of Paul us, 
the Gregorian, Hermogeniiui, and Thcodosian Codes, and from 
the novels of several emperors. What he has derived from these 
different sources, is distinguished with great care and accuracy by 
the learned editof. The work, as how published, consists of 
forty-seven titles, which arc generally very short and simple ; nor 
is it to be supposed that all the leading objects of legal cogni- 
zance can be comprised within such narrow limits. As little is 
it to be expected that this civilian of Burgundy, writiii^ during 
the sixth century, and at a distance from Constantinople and 
Berytus, can always be found a safe guide in questions of pure 
Roman law. The incidental value of his work has however been 
recognized by .the most competent judges, and among the rest by 
Savigny, wao remarks that it contains many p^ffesages of ancient 
iarMprudeiictc, of which no other traces are now to be disco- 
‘ vered.* The author had, access to many pure sources, which 
liave long been closed by the mouldering ruins of time* But he 
did not possess^snfficient skill to preserve unsullied the valuable 


Savigiiy*» Geschichte <les Romisclien Reclits iin Mittclaltcr, Bd. ii. S,32. 
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fragments which he incorporated in his motley fabric; and to* 
render it available for the illustration of ancient jurisprudencei 
required no inconsi^rable eftbrt of learning, ingenuity, and inJ 
dustry. Such w'as the ^principal part of the task undertaken by 
!Dr. Barkow ; and this task he appears to have executed in . a 
nianner<Aigl)ly creditable to his professional character. Tljfe w’orR^,|^ 
as appended to several early editions of the Thcodosi^i Code, is 
without any commentary or notes. Schulting inserteo^f pianus 
in his collection entitled *‘"^Jurisprudentia vetus Ante-pnstini- 
anea/* which was first printed at Leyden in the year 17 
he added some annotations which <^are not very elaborate. He 
was a man of great erudition, and of eminent knowledge of the 
civil law, but it was not consistent wdth his general plan to bestow' 
much time and space uponahis particular tract. After the lapse 
of half a century, the task of illustration was more ambitiously 
attempted than successfully performed by Amaduzzi. The text 
was next printed ii^ the ‘*Jus Civile Antejustinianeum/* which 
appeared at Berlin in the year 1815. This collection was pub- 
lished by an association of civilians ; and the care the Lex^ 
liomana devolved upon F. A. Biener, who has more recently 
distinguished himself by different works. He has subjoined va- 
rious readings, but no commentary. Hitherto the book had never - 
been published in a separate form ; and this edition of Barkow 
is therefore recommended by many different circumstances. The 
volume coinni^'uces with a preface, which extends to sixty-six 
pages, and embraces all the preliminary information that any 
reader could be supposed to require or wish for. A very elaborate 
commentary is placed under the text ; after which follow tlie 
various readings, consisting of thirty-seven pag<?s. 

The work entitled Lex Dei is apparently a production of nearly 
the same age.^ The author is. supposed by Gothofredus to have 
been contemporary with Cassiodorus, who ffourished about the 
middle o^ the sixth century. A conformity has been traced be- 
tw'eeii the sentiments as well as the style of the two waiters ; and 
Blumc has remarked that instead of guod, and incipit go- 
verning an accusative, seem to indicate that the anonymous au- 
thor could scarcely have written before the year 5Q0. When lus 

'* Various writers of a more recent age have instituted a formal eoi/pniison liotween 
the Jewish and Roman laws. One of these is Wstliara Wcllwood, professor of law in 
the university of St. Andrews, wlio pnbliabcd a work bearing ttm following title: 

Juris rJiviiii Judsorutn ac Juris Civilis Eoraanoruiu ParalicJa ; sive utriu.s()uc c suis 
nndequariue sedibiis ad verbutnlratG&cripli ocularis Colhiiio: anthdtc Gulielniu Velvod.'’’ 
Lugd. JBal. 1694, 4to. TIfis work is foJlowerLby an ap{>endix, uitb a regular tille-jiage 
containing "'the same date: "Ad expedienuos Processus in Judiciis Kcclcsiaslicis, 
Appendix Parallt'lorum Juris divini huiuanique." 
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Avork was first discovered in the sixteenth century, Du Tillei, 
Oh.£|roiidas, Cujacius, and others, ascribed it to a certain Luci- 
iiius Kufinus ; but upon what authority, or according to \Uiat 
conjecture, it appears extremely diflSetyt ho ascertain. They 
evidently could not confound him with an eminent lawyer of the 
^aine ^lame, who was contemporary with Julius Paulus, and 
therefore belonged to a much earlier age. Zimmern, a recent 
and (fistiilguished historian of the Homan law, is inclined to be- 
lieve t/iat he may have been a Jew^ but we perceive no adequate 
rcasoy for departing from the current opinion, which represents 
him as a Christian. Frehorus and Otto suppose him to have 
been a monk : Ulunie replies that before the age of St. Hencdict 
there were very few monks in the western parts of Europe, and 
still fewer who could have cultivated^ the study of letters. Cassi- 
odorus, whom we have mentioned as the supposed contemporary 
of the anonymous writer, was himself the founder of a monastery 
in a remote part of Calabria, and in this retrpat he closed a long 
life, which had been much devoted to profane as well as sacred 
^literaUiiift. It is at least highly probable that the Nvriter in ques- 
"tiori ^s an ecclesiastic of some denomination. The knowledge 
which he displays of the sacred writings renders this an obvious 
conjecture. From his mode of addressing the lawyers, scitote 
jurisconsulti,’* it has been inferred that he was not himself of 
their number, for this is not like a man addressing a body to 
which he himself belonged. Hlume, by some inadvertence, has 
stated that such an argument >vas first employed *hy Finestres, in 
the prolegomena to his edition of Schulting's “ Jurisprudentia 
Ante-Jnstinianca.” Ceriiariae, 1744, 12mo. In two difterent 
w orks, Gothofrctlus had anticipated this argument by an entire 
century.* 

Tile chief value of such a work as this obviously lies in its pro 
serving scattered fragments w'hich might otherwise have been lost. 
The author had access to many treatises which have utterly 
perished, or of which we only possess the mutilated r€4nains; and 
as he collected his materials with a considerable degree of in- 
dustry, his labours have found due acceptance with thc3 most 
learned of the modern civilians. Nor arc they without some de- 
gree of Interest to theologians-f The editor is inclined to be- 
that the passages of the Old Testament he must either have 
quoted by memory, or^ rendered from some Greek version. 
“ Quamobrem nica quidem seiitentia eo potissimum inclinat, col- 

• • 

* J. Guthofredi Manuale Juris, p. 63, Prolegomena Godicis Theoclosiatii, cap. iii. 

i Sec Bishop Miinter s FragmeiitfVcrsionis uniiquro Latinse Antekieronymiun®, 
ill the Miscellanea Uafniemia, tom. ii. p. 89, 
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lectorem ea loca quae £ldfert> vel niemoria minus exacte tenuisse,/- 
vel ex Greeca quadam inlcrpretatione ipsuni vertisse.” Veneina, 
a learned divine, was opinion that lie must either have eui- 
plo;yed a version of iii% own, or quoted from some version now 
unlciiown* The supposition of his relying to any extent upon 
his memory, in digesting so long a series of quotations, se^ms to^ 
fall considerably short of probability* V 

This relique of ancient jurisprudence has already appej^d in 
about twenty different editions/ of which the earliest was pulf ishcd 
by Pierre Pithou in the year 1573. Another was publisl^ by 
H. Stephaiius in a small volume entitled Juris Civilis Pontes 
et Rivi/' which made its appearance in 1580. The tract was in- 
serted in the collections of Van Lceuwen and Schulting. In the 
Berlin collection of 1815, it^was printed under the superintend- 
ence of Bicner. Notwithstanding the labours of so many pre- 
cursors, Dr. Blume has found ample room for the exercise of his 
learning and industry^ He has produced an elaborate and cri- 
tical edition, which will be found of no inconsiderable value to 
those who prosecute similar studies with suitable ardour^^ with 
such ardour ns is now displayed in the universities of Geriltiany. 
His prolegomena, consisting of forty-four pages, exhibit a copious 
account of the book, of the manuscript copies which have 
hitherto been traced, and of the various editions' and commen- 
taries. One manuscript he himself discovered in the library of 
the chapter of Vercelli. His more brief notes, relating to the 
adjustment of tile text, ami contaiqingr references to the original 
sources from which it is derived, are placed at the bottom of each 
page ; and, under the title of Excursus criiici, he has subjoined 
some more extended annotations, which however*^' are neither nu- 
merous nor diffuse. Several useful indices, prepared with due 
care and accuracy, close this curious volume. 

The Corpus Legum evidently belongs to a more recent age. 
Senckenbe% supposes it to have been written soon after the 
reign of JVistinian, and be concludes that it must have been 
written by a native of Italy or Africa; but the arguments with 
which be supports these opinions are so extremely slender, that 
he appears to have made very few converts. A very different 
theory was propo^d by Saxius ; who conjectured that ‘'the real 
author of the work was no other than Apol, by whom he eew- 
neously supposed it to have been originally published. Joannes 
Apelliis, or Johann Apel, was born at NUrnberg in 1486, aud 
died there in 1536. After completing his law studies, he became 
a canon of Wurzburg, and cd^ncillor to the bishop^ but, having 
1>een compelled to leave the diocese *ii] consequence of marrying 
a nun, he was in 1524 appointed professor of law in the uni- 
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vcrsity of Wittcmborg, and for this office lie was partly indebted 
to the friendship of JLutlier. In he became chancellor l(» 

the duke of Prussia; and it was during his^rcsidence at Koiiigs* 
berg that he found a manuscript of thci work now under consi- 
deration. The manuscript he has described in his ** Isagogc per 
Jialognm in iiii. lib, Institutionurii.” This work w'as sjibjoined 
to an edition of the ancient treatise^ printed at Louvain in the 
year ir6.3l ; and, from his mention of such a manuscript being 
discovered on the remote shores of the Baltic, as w^ell as from the 
simil^ty of his owm method of expounding the law, Saxius, who 
imagined that this w^as the (iMt edition, and that it was published 
by A pel himself, was led to suspect that he was the author of the 
w'ork which he pretended to have rescued from oblivion. This 
opinion was adopted by Puttmann,^ Stockmann, and Hummel, 
but was sufficiently refuted by Cramer and W'eis, and more re- 
<*e!itly by Savigiiy. A pel was never a professor at Louvain, and 
this editioH appeared iifteeii years after lijs death. The first 
edition of the Brachylogus was published *in 1549, and several 
jnaiuis^pts of a much earlier date are still preserved. The 
Tourtll^ook, p. 131, contains a passage which furnishes us wdtU 
some materials for chronology : Quod auteni clericus adversus 
laicum testis esse non possit, vel contra, in capitulari legis Longo- 
bardicas cautiim est; in legibus autem Romanis non tnemini me 
iiivonisse; inimo contrarium in niuUis locis constitutum cssc 
cognovi/* Here the author refers to a capitulary of Louis the 
Pious, vvho began his r<ugn,iti the year 814.* Seiickeiiberg, 
finding this note of time irreconcileable with his theory, rejects 
the passage as an interpolation ; but, as it contains nothing to 
excite suspicion? and occurs in all the known manuscripts and 
editions, wc think it impossible to approve of his trenchant mode 
of obviating a critical difficulty. From the passage lately quoted, 
Savigny infers that the book was written in Lonibaniy. He is 
disposed to refer its composition to the commencement of the 
twelfth century, and he even hazards a conjecture that it may 
have been the production of Irnerius. 

None of the manuscripts, except that of Vienna, has any title 
prefixed, and the title which it exhibits is altogether inappropriate: 

Suintna l^oveliarum Constitutionum Justiniani imp/' The 
Hmt two editions bear the inscription of “ Corpus Legum and 
the third, published by Pesnot in 1553, is entitled^ Brachylogos 
totius Juris Civilts, sive Corpus Legum." Both titles have since 
been used in their turn. The plan Of the work is nearly the same 
as that of the^Institutes of JusUnianf which the anonymous writer 
has partly abridged ; and heiias partly derived his materials from 
other sources, the Paudects^ the Code, and the Novelf^. In his 
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quotations froni the latter collection^ he seems uniformly to hayo^ 
employed the epitome of Julianus, whom he has frequently copied 
wofd for word. Savigny is of opinion that he has made no use 
of the Breviarium of ^niaiius^ but, with respect to this point, 
Bbcking arrives at a diftereiit conclusion. As to the value of the 
work, they are sufficiently agreed. This value, it may easily 
coiiceiveb, does not consist in any originality of discussion on the 
principles of the Roman law ; but, in an historical point oi^view% 
the Brachylogiis is of no small importance. It apparently be- 
longs to the era immediately preceding that of the g/oss^fom ; 
and, as Savigny remarks, it serves ito evince that some indivi- 
duals then possessed a knowledge of the law by no means despi- 
cable.* 

Dr. Biickiiig has enumerated twenty-two previous editions of 
the work. The tirst of these is appended to an edition of the 
Institutes, printed at Lyon in the year 1549, ‘'apud Seinietouios 
Fratres,’' Several of tlie early editors have added notes. The 
edition of Rcusner,* Francofurti, 1585, 8vo. appeared cum 
paratitlis ejusdem, uc nolis perpetuis, quse commentarii «(i^ esse^ 
possuiit.” A more pompous edition w'as at length publisned' by 
Senckenberg, a professor of law in the university of Giessen. 
Francofurti et Lipsise, 1743, 4to. In a long preface, which he 
ivS pleased to call prafamen, and which is written in a peculiar 
style of L^atinity, the merits of his author arc very highly esti- 
mated ; and ho there expresses his determination to adopt the 
Brachylogiis as ti text-book for his ^caijemical prelections. The 
choice cannot be considered as very judicious, nor is it to be sup- 
posed that his example found many imitators. Bbcking has re- 
printed the prefaces of former editors, has subjoined an account 
of the different manuscripts and editions, and has discussed the 
age of the writer, as well as the merits of his work, and the 
sources of his knowledge. The preliminary matter occupies one 
hundred and twenty* eight pages, and contains very ample in- 
formation. % He has subjoined critical annotations, and, apart 
from these, perpetual references to the ancient texts ; iior lias he 
excluded the glosses and notes of the manuscripts and former 
editions. He seems to have been well qualified for tlie task 
which he iindertbc^i, and the book is now exhibited hi a very 
satisfactory state. The Epitome inserted at the end of the vo\u^ 
had been previously noticed by Savigny and Schrader, 

We now descend to the age of the gfossatores, or those writers 
who used their best endeavour to elucidate the civil law soon 
after that study began to be prosecuted with renewed vigour, 

* Sttvigny'ii Gescliichtc des KdmUchen E^ebts iiu MUtclaltcr, Bd. ii. S*255, 
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n liey laboured under many disadvantages, incident to a period 
of iiUellectual darkness. In the knowledge of philology and 
history, so requisite for understanding thejscope and spirif of 
ancient jurisprudence, they were uiiavoi^aiily deficient, and were 
therefore chargeable with mistakes and misconceptions into which 
no modern tiro could easily fall. But these peculiar faults must 
be imputed to the barbarous age in which they lived; tlftir merits 
as aciite and indefatigable expounders of the law were entirely 
their own. Some of the more recent and more elegant civilians, 
particularly Alciatus, Duarenus, Hotmail, Govea, and Muretiis, 
liave treated them with undeserved contempt ; but many others, 
and among these Cujacius, Gravina,* and Bynkershoek, have 
amply commended the sagacity and perseverance with which 
Accursius aud the rest of that fatnyy have investigated the most 
intricate questions of law. Their merits were highly extolled by 
Wieling, in his Oratio pro Glossatoribus ;”t and Hand has 
discussed their character with ability and discrimination, j; 
Brunqueil published a learned prolusion on their sects and con- 
lrovcT^s,§ which necessarily find a place in the general histories 
of' tile civil law; and, at a very recent period, the character and 
the works of the glo&satores have been rendered more conspi- 
cuously known by the profound and masterly researches of Sa- 
vigiiy.* 


• Graving Origines Juris Civilis, p. It3. 

t Wiciiiig Lectionum Juris ^Civiiis iibri duo, p. 1^91. edit. Traj* ad RJjcii. 
1740, a VO. * 

i ** Quod veio glossaturum scripta edo,” sa^-s Hiinel, ** neiiiineiii fore arbilrur, qui 
ill inula m partem interpretetur. Etsi enim sunt, qui illos ii;nascentis juris Ilomani 
aucturcs coiitcnnianl) eosque ineras ineptias prutulisse audacter adflrinont, taineii isli 
glossatoruiii scripta non inodo non iegisse, verum ne inspexisse quideiu videntur, quuiu 
si unius Azonis Surumaiii ct prscipue Lccturaui Codicis levitcr taiitum gustassent, 
icquius fortasse judicium fccisscnt. Debemus enim in iliis non solum acumen ingenii, 
verum ctiani animi constantiarn adniirari, qui onniibus fere subsidiis, quibus nostra 
mtutc instruct! sumus, desiltuti, ex ingciitis molis voluniinibus, ssepissime corruptc 
scri|)tis, disjecta doctriine membra conquirebant atquc ordinabant, et quas inter se pug- 
nare vidcrentur, tain perite conciliabant, utetfumnunGin jure controvefto multas coruiu 
o|)iniones, quamquam anctorura noinen reticentes, teneamus et in foro sequi non dedig- 
ncniur. Omnino ill! juris libros, quos possidebant, tarn diiigentcr tractabaiit, ut cos 
iiieinuria tenereni, tarn doctc et jucundc interpretabantur, ut iucredibilis nobilissimorum 
ex omnibus Kqropae partibus juvenuin muUltudo ad illoruni scholas concurrerct, quibus 
rebus lanTam crant auctoritatemconsequttti, ut de grnvissifn^ cuusis, qui summam rcrum 
fJJJo tempore tenebant, ad cos ruferrent. Itaque ^lossatores semper colui, quoin nitor 
et^uiiima in excolondis operibus manus roagis videri debeat toroporibiis quam ipsis 
defuisse, ut veteris quffi dicitu| schoi«e picturas niagni liabeo, etsl nunc eadem res acl- 
curatius ad artis regains pingi potest. Adjuvat preterea glossatoruni lectio bistoria; 
sludiuin. Multm enim opinioues niullssquc comroversim etiamnuno agitatm jam in 
glossatoruni scrifxis Icguntur.” 

$ firunqiielli Opuscula ad Htstoriam et Jarfsprudentiam speclaiifia, Hula: 

Mngd. 1774, 8vo. • \ 

* Savigtiy’s Gescbichtc des Kpmiscben E^bts iiu Mittelalten Heidelberg, ISld- 
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Civil Law. 


The first and oldest tract which occurs in Dr. Hanel’s col-^ 
lection^ he conjectures to have been written in Italy about the 
midfjlle of the twelfth century. The author, whose name has not 
been discovered, begiils py stating that there are said to be four 
lilies of the law, yielding good and various odours : Quoniam 
quatuor esse legum dicuntur lilia, varies bonosque odores refe- 
rentia.’^ These fragrant lilies are Martinus, Bulgarus, Hugo a 
Porta Ravennate, and Jacobus Hugolinus, who were all pro- 
fessors of the civil law in the«university of Bologna, and whose 
differences of opinion in ex{30unding particular doctrine^ he 
undertakes to specify. But his attei^tion is chiefly directed to 
the opinions of Martinus and Bulgarus. 

The second tract, that of Rogerius Beneventanus " De Dis- 
.sensionibus Dominoruni,’’ wa^s first printed in the year 1537> An 
edition of it was published by Haubold,t to whose learned labours 
the students of ancient jurisprudence are so much indebted. 
Wenck, another very able professor in the same university, who 
has illustrated the history of the g/ossafores, is inclined to believe 
that the author wrote between 1127 and 1158; but HaneJ, fixes ^ 
upon a period somewhat more recent, and places the compomon " 
of the work between 1 150 and 1 162. Of the materials supplied 
by his anonymous predecessor, Rogerius seems very freely to 
have availed himself. 

Another work of a nameless author, described by a good 
alliteration as Codicis Chisiani Collectio,” follows in the order 
of arrangement. * HUnel supposes i); to, have been written about 
the close of the twelfth century. The author mentions the names 
of many recent writers on the civil law, all pf tvhoin, so far as can 
be ascertained, were natives of Italy, and it is Itighly probable 
that he likewise belonged to that country. From the two pre- 
vious collections he has transcribed entire paragraphs. 

The ** Dissensiones Doininorum” of Hugoiiniis form a work 
of much greater extent than the other three combined. It com- 
prehends uoifewer than 470 paragraphs. Savigny and Hauel are 
both of opinion that the author roust have written about the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century. He has to a great extent iti- 

31, 6 Bde. 8?o, U^w far iSe BngUaU lawyers are diaposeii er pr^jsared to avail 
selves of his researches, may partly be inferred , aom tlm fojlowiojg erudite passage,' 
which occurs iti a very recent publication s *' t*he Pandects were discerered at Amal- 
phi in lisr, Sd Stepheif. 3 Btadk^Com. 66.*' (Merewejther and ^teplmna’a History 
of the Boroughs arid Municipal Corporatimis of the United Kltigdoib, vol* i* p. 6. 
Load. 1835, 3 vols. 6vo.) p 

t Rogerii Beneventanide Diaaensionittts Dorainorum, aive de Controversiis veterum 
Juris lloniani luterpretuni, qtif iQl^^r^tores Vocaaiur, Opaeculum : emendatitts edidit 
P. GbrisiianusISoulieb Haabdld, &ic. iapflce, 1331, 9vo. 
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^orporated the collections of his three predecessors, and has made 
niany additions of his own« He mentions most of the writers 
whose names occur in the third collection^ together with several 
others^ and among these Azo, Odericus, ^ntl vacarius ; of whom 
the latter is best known to our countrymen, as having been the 
first professor of the civil law in England. His history was how- 
ever involved in much obscurity till the appearance oPWenck's 
very elaborate and accurate w*ork.* 

All these reliques of jurisprudence are published with the most 
scrupulous care and diligence ; nor can it escape the observation 
of ally one who inspects tli^ volume, that the editor must have 
bestowed upon it no small portion of time and labour. He com- 
mences with a preface of sixty pages, and has illustrated his dif- 
ferent authors wdth a double series of annotations, the one con- 
taining references to a variety of waiters who have discussed the 
same subjects, and the other relating to the readings and cinen- 
dation of the text. His references to manuscript authorities, and 
to other obscure sources of information, are very numerous. His 
style oL annotation is concise, and he compresses much erudition 
"'"^ithllra narrow compass. Four different indices, very labori- 
ously compiled, complete a volume of nearly eight hundred pages. 

Dr. H'aiiel is a professor of law in the university of Leipzig, 
and is no unworthy successor of Haubold and Wenck. To his 
ardour in exploring the libraries of various countries, France, 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, Britain, Spain, and Portugal, we 
have elsewhere had occasion ^to allude. To this learned pere- 
grination ho devoted several years of his life, as well as some 
considerable share of his private fortune ; and, returning to his 
native country with a very ample stock of materials, he speedily 
began to communicate to the public some portions of his literary 
wcaltli. The earliest of his w'orks W'as his catalogue of manu- 
scripts: the Dmemiones Dominorum followed after an interval of 
four years ; and He now meditates editions of the Gregorian, 
Hermogenian, and Theodosiaii Codes, and pf the Bseviarium of 
Aniauus. For such a task he is eminently qualified, not only by 
his learning and acuteness, but likewise by the previous course of 
his researches. 

: — 

*i«M&JVfagUtcr Vscariui, primus Juris Romaui in Anglia Professor, ex annaliuni mouu* 
mentis et opere acctimte Uescripto iliustratus. Juris Hoiuani in Bononiensis Scholm 
iiiitiis fortunam illustrana, enieildationeiu, inte/prefotioPein hodiernaro juvaus, studiis 
CaroU Friduricl Cluhtlanl We&ak, Jur, Doct. et FtoL tips. Lipsie, 161t0, 8vo. 
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Art. III. — t. htoria d* Italia di Messer Francesco Guicciardini 
migtior leziom fidotta, dal Professorc Giovanin Rosini. 

6 vol. 8vo. Parigi, 1632. 

2. Storia d> Italia^ continuata da quella del Gnicciardini sino al 
1739,di Carlo Bolta. 10 vol. 8vo. Parigi, 1833. 

3. jinnali d Italia dal iToO al 1819, compilati da A. Coppi in 
coHlinuazione di quelli del Muratori. 4 vol. 8vo. Roma, 1827. 

The history of modern Italy, as essentially connected wit|j the 
general bistorv of the other European states, begins with the end 
of the fifteenth and the commencement of the sixteenth centuries. 
Before that time, and during that long preceding period called 
the middle ages, Italy, divided into numerous municipal republics 
and principalities, formed a political vi^orld of itself, the compo- 
nent parts of which w'ere as much, if not more, divided and 
diversified in their sqcial system, their interests, and their policy, 
as the other nations of Europe were among themselves. Accord- 
ingly, it is impossible to give a satisfactory single historj^^f all^ 
Italy during the middle ages. Every republic, every princi^lfty, 
of that period has its own distinct annals or chronicles; which 
are like so many separate paintings, each occupying a frame of 
its own, so that, while we are looking into the history of Venice, 
of Florence, of Milan, of Genoa, of Rome, and of Sicily, we 
have a cosmoramic view of each of those States, but we can 
never embrace *a panoramic outline ,of the whole of Italy. 
We find, it is true, the history of one state often connected 
with that of some of its neighbours, , but the connection is 
merely temporary, and soon after we lose sight of it alto- 
gether. There was no preponderating power round which the 
other states moved in orbits; each formed a system of itself. 
From the time of the Lombard league, the Imperial authority in 
Italy had become merely nominal. The irruptions of the An- 
gevins and tiie Aragonese had ended by establishing native dynas- 
ties in Southern Italy, iiidependeut of the countries whence they 
Originally came. Venice was a maritime power more Oriental than 
Italian. The dominion of the popes, as temporal sovereigns, was 
very limited ; thehr «uithority contested by the barons and 
the municipalities, even in the feiTitory nomiiially belongtng<4!&^ 
the Sec of Roipe, and wasL regained every side by its neigh- 
bours, — Naples^ Floit^nce,iitid i^eqice. Some aspiring individu* 
als, — the Visconti, Ladii^laus of HaplesV a||d Alfonso^ after him, — 
strove to create a preponderafiug power in Italy, but they failed. 
Wiser h^ds endeavoured to establi^ a balance of power between 
the Italian states, so as to secure the rights and independence of 
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each, resembling in principle the balance which the statesmen of 
l^uropc in after-ages conceived and strove to maintain, for the 
sak'e of guarding against the encroachments of the houses of 
Austria or of Bourbon. This equilibrium among the Itdlian 
states, between Florence and Milan, Tenice and Naples, an- 
swered its purpose as long as the little world of Italy, insulated 
as it were from the rest of Europe, had to guard only against 
native ambition; but when there rose beyond the Alps other and 
much more formidable powers, who began to look upon Italy as 
an easy prey, then the Italian system of balance of power, instead 
of sftrengtbeuiug the country against the danger from abroad, 
weakened it by keeping alive old jealousies and animosities. A 
confederacy of all the Italian states would have been then more 
to the purpose. The great Lorenzo de* Medici perceived the 
M'ant of such a bond of union, and^he attempted to supply it by 
an alliance between Florence, Milan, and Naples, but his death 
frustrated his yet immature design. Private ambition, rival 
jealousies, and general dishonesty, opened* Italy to the army of 
'Charles Vlll. and from that moment Italian independence was 

$0 long as the three great nations of Europe (France, Germany, 
niul Spain) were unable, through internal dissensions or foreign war, to 
put forth their natural strength, the Italians had so little to dread for 
their independence, that their policy was altogether directed to the 
regulation of the domestic balance of power among themselves. In 
the latter part of the 15th century a more enlarged view of Europe 
would have manifested the necessity of reconciling petty animosities, 
and sacrificing petty ambition in order to preserve the nationality of 
their governments, not by attempting to melt down Lombards and 
Neapolitans, prihcipalities and republics, into a single monarchy, but 
by the more Just and rational scheme of a common federation. The 
politicians of Italy were abundantly competent, as far as cool and clever 
understandings could render them, to perceive the interests of their 
country. But it is the will of Providence that the highest and surest 
wisdom, even in matters of policy, should never be unconnected with 
virtue .” — Hallarns Europe during the Middle Ages^ cli. iif. 

Ludovico Sforza, in order to secure his usurpation of the 
duchy of Milan over bis own nephew, invited the Freiicli to the 
conqu^t oT Naples; Florence, under the w^ak Piero de Medici, 
^^etted the invaders ; and the Borgias at Rome, after repeatedly 
betraying both parties^ sided with the stronger. The French 
went to Naples, were driven away, came again under Louis XIL, 
and the Aragonese dynasty of Naples, who in their distress had 
applied to flieir relative, Ferdinandof Spain, for assistance, found 
themselves stripped of evesy thing by umr own perfidious ally. 
The French and Spaniards then quarrelled about the spoils ; the 
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French were worsted, and Spain remained in possession of Na- 
ples and Sicily. Lombardy, by means equally unjust, had fallen 
into the hands of Lodis XII. and, to complete the total ruin of 
Italy, a pope, Julius II^, allied himself with both French and 
Germans, to effect the destruction of Venice, the only Italian 
state that still maintained its independence. The same Julius, 
soon afterwards, feeling perhaps a return of Italian spirit and 
Italian sagacity, formed a fresh alliance with Venice and Spain 
to drive the French from Lombardy, and he succeeded, after 
having occasioned infinite mischief. The horrors of that war, 
1509 — 12, the plunder of Vicenza, Fadua, Legnago, and o'ther 
towns, the storming and massacre of Brescia, are faithfully de- 
scribed by an eye-witness, Luigi da Porta in his Lettere Storiche, 
published for the first time in 1832. In the end, Louis XII. 
was obliged to give up Lombardy, which that prince, styled by 
French historians ** the father of his people,” had covered with 
blood and ruins, through his inordinate ambition. A third 
French king and a fresh army soon afterwards crossed the Alps 
to attempt the conquest of unfortunate Lombardy. Thq^esult 
was like that at Naples. The French conquered and agaimlo^t,"” 
and Charles V. remained in possession of the Milanese, as he 
w^as already of Southern Italy. The remaining Italian powders 
now thought of resistance, but it only served to rivet their chains. 
Rome was taken and horribly pillaged, 1527; and, soon after, 
1530, Florence was obliged to submit to Charles and the Medici. 
All Italy lay prostrate at the foot of.Sp^in. 

This eventful period of 36 years, from the descent of Charles 
VIII. into Italy to the final subjugation of that country by 
Charles V., found a contemporary historian equal to the task of 
handing down its transactions to posterity. As this was the 
epoch ill which the history of modern Italy first assumed a sort 
of unity of character, of condensation of interests, so was Guic- 
ciardini the first general historian of his country. The merits of 
his work are well known, and we need not here enlarge upon 
them. He was the friend of Macbiavelli, from whom it seems 
very probable that he derived much information of which he 
availed himself for the earlier part of his work. It is well known 
that Macbiavelli had collected materials for the confinuition of 
his history of Florence, which breaks off at the death of Loreiis^^ 
in 1492. In the years that followed, M^chfavelU was employed 
in several important missions, connected with^ the politics of 
Florence and of Italy in general, while Guicciardini was still 
little more than a boy, and it Was only in 1512 that Guicciardini, 
then 30 yc^ats of age, vT^as first empfoyed on a political mission. 
Macbiavelli was then a veteran in diplomacy. They afterwards 
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'became intimately acquainted, and Macbiavelli was twice sent on 
\r missroii to Guicciardini, who was then papal lieutenant, first at 
Modena in 15^6, and afterwards at Parma in 1527. The con- 
versation of such a man as Machiavelli could not but be singu- 
larly instructive to his junior brother diplomatist. For the rest, 
tite tone of both historians is the same; they are both matter of 
fact narrators; they consider men such as they found them to be, 
and not such as they might or ought to have been, and they 
relate with the same imperturbability an act of atrocity as a gene- 
rous deed. They expose weakness, errors of understanding, bad 
policy, but care little aboiitjthe morality of actions. They seem 
to iiave thought, like some statesmen of our own days, that an 
error is worse than a crime. They appear biassed by no passion, 
either good or bad, but proceed straightforward with their sen- 
tentious narrative, unmoved and inSxorablc. They* account for 
the acts of men either from self*interest or ambition, lust or 
revenge, violence or pusillanimity, but seldom if ever from virtue. 
But where was virtue to be found among pfliblic men in Italy at 
that time? Was it to be met with among the Borgias, or in the 
Julius II., or among the Medicis? Was it to be found 
ill Srorza, who betrayed his own country and poisoned his 
nephew; or in Trivulzio, who fought in the ranks of the invaders 
of his native land ; or in Pescara, who revealed to Charles V. the 
secret of his brother conspirators; or in the weak, discordant, 
pusillanimous councillors %f Florence ? The policy of that 
republic, like that of all the Italian republics of vthe middle ages, 
was founded upon might and not upon right. Or, did virtue 
exhibit itself among the > foreign kings and their generals who 
were desolating Jlhe fair fields of Italy — in a Ferdinand of Aragon 
or his general the great Gonzalo, who broke the promise he had 
given on the consecrated host; or iu a Maximilian, ever faithless 
to his treaties; in Louis XII., who ground the unfortunate 
Milanese with taxes, and plundered their cities, and ransacked 
their libraries ; or his nephew Gaston de Foix, who^sent to the 
scaffold the brave defender of Brescia, Count Avogadro; in a 
Bourbon, who led the army of a Catholic and Apostolic Sovereign 
to attack the Ppntiff in his own capital ; or lastly, in those multi- 
tudes of fofeign soldiers of all nations, between whom the only 
^iiffe rcnce recorded is, that tlie French were the most insolciit 
lutct licentious, the Germans the most btutal, the Swiss the most 
avaricious, and the Spaniards the most coldly and ingeniously 
cruel? Such were the scenes among which Guicciardini lived, 
such the period, the history of which be undertook to describe, 
and which he has sketched in all its fearful reality. In times of 
triumphant vice^ historians are apt to be either misanthropists or 
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sceptics. In our own days, similar causes have produced in France 
the school of fatalist historians. 

The editions of Guicciardini’s history were generally inconect 
or mutilated, until Professor Rositii of Pisa published his edition 
of 1820. He has correVed numerous passages, and has also, by 
a new and judicious distribution of the material arrangement of 
sentences and punctuation, imparted fluency to some of the more 
intricate and prolix periods of the text. Professor Rosini has 
added in the last volume an Important Essay on tlie Life and 
Works of Guicciardini,” in which he gives a complete and im- 
partial moral portrait of that great historian. 

A continuation of Guicciardini’s history had long been a desi- 
deratum in Italian literature* Botta, already known for his work 
on the contemporary history of Italy, was applied to, and he 
undertook the task in 1826.* A hundred persons, mostly Italians, 
of various conditions and opinions, who admired Botta’s now 
universally acknowledged abilities and honest frankness, sub- 
scribed together for the purpose of enabling him to devote him- 
self to this laborious task, and to secure him some remuneration; 
ns he had been only a loser by the publication of his forn1ri&j|^^|u^ 
tory. . After five years, the work was completed in 1830* 

Botta takes up the continuation of Guicciardini’s history, from 
the year 1534, and brings it down to 1789, where it meets his 
previously published history of the revolutionary conquest of 
Italy by the French, and of the reign of Napoleon, which was 
reviewed in No*, I. of this Journal. 

The calamities of the sixteenth century were not altogether un- 
attended by any compensation for Italy» with regard to its future 
political strength and independence. After the abdication of 
Charles V. in 1556, those Italian states which had retained, if not 
civil liberty, at least their own native government, recovered in 
some degree from their stupor, and exhibited less subserviency to 
the will of Spain. Cosmo 1. Grand Duke of Tuscany, showed a 
determination to be the master in his own dominions; he baffled 
the intrigues of French and Spaniards, who both aimed at the 
possession of Siena, and at last succeeded in adding that city and 
its territory to the rest of Tuscany* The popes likewise made 
several important ^jdditions to their state. Several fiefe of the 
Colojina and other baronial families were incorporated. Thp 
duchy of Urbiuo became likewise united to the papal tenitor^by 
the extinction of the House of La Rovefe in 1632* A still more 
important acquisition was that of Ferrara, which had been for 
centuries under the D’Esteg and whicb^ after the^death of Al- 
fonso II. ivithout issue in 1597^ was united to the Roman state, 
which thus extended from the frontiers of Naples to the Po. 
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Pdrma and Piacenza were detached from the Milanese and given 
to* the House of Farnese. 

But the most important event in favour of Italian nationality, 
was the rapid rise of a warlike and independent monarchy at flie 
foot of the Alps, which has ever since coiftributed more than any 
other in preserving the North of Italy from total subjugation, 
* and which may yet be destined to render further services to the 
cause of Italian independence. By the peace of Chateaii-Cam- 
bresis between France and Spain in 1559* Emmanuel Philibert, 
Duke of Savoy and Prince of Piedmont, recovered possession 
of his dominions, tvhich had been for a quarter of a century 
ill the hands of the French. He was the real founder of the 
power of the House of Savoy in Italy, which under a succession 
of clever and brave princes increased with every subsequent 
reign. His son, Charles Emmanuel L, made the important 
acquisition of the inarquisate of Saluzzo, which constitutes one 
of the finest provinces of Piedmont. Charles Emmanuel was 
an extraordinary character. A man of unconquerable spirit, 
undismayed by reverses, deep and secret in his resolves, he was 
C8«a^as»ed to a spring, which, the more it is pressed, the more 
strong it rises again. But he had a restless temper and a 
most unruly imagination, which the Venetians used to call ** his 
madness,” and which led him to conceive the most vast and im- 
practicable projects. At one time he had secretly allied himself 
to Henry IV. of France for the overthrow of the House of 
Austria, with the understanding that he was to have Milan and 
Montferrat, and assume the title of King of Lombardy. The 
French, however, were to retain two fortified places in his domi- 
nions. After Henry’s assassination, Charles aspired to marry 
liis widow, Marie de Medici, and to become Regent of France. 
Having incurred the displeasure of Spain, he widened the breach 
by claiming Montferrat, on the death gf Francis Gonzaga, Duke 
of Mantua, who was his son-iii-Iavv, and without waiting for 
negotiations he invaded the country. This brought ^on a war 
with the Spanish governors of Milan, which lasted for nearly ten 
years without any definite result. He then endeavoured to gain 
possession of Genoa, but in vain. He had before attempted to 
take Geneva •by surprise. He next allied himself to Spain, on 
occasion of the death of Vincenzo, Duke of Mantua, the last 
of\Ji5 .elder branch of the Gonzagas, in order to oppose the suc- 
cession of the Duke of N 6 vers, the next heir. Charles Emma- 
nuel again invaded Montferrat, while the Spaniards besieged 
Casale. The^Frencli came to the relief of the Duke of Nevers, 
but Charles Emmanuel defealed them at the battle of Vraita. 
Meanwhile a German army entered Lombardy as auxiliary to 
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Spain, besieged and took Mantua, where they committed all sorts 
of horrors, in 1630. This is the German army which brought 
the plague so eloquently described by Manzoni in his Promessi 
Sposi. Charles Emmanuel died soon afterwards, and his non, 
Victor Amadeus I.^ obtained, by the peace of Ratisbon, the 
greater part of the so-much contested Montferrat; the chief town, 
CasSle, however, was restored to Nevers, Duke of Mantua, 

The sixteenth century, and the first part of the seventeenth, 
may, therefore, be considered as the epoch of the fusion of many 
petty states, the relics of the middle ages, into great divisions, 
auch as the Papal State, Tuscany, and the dominions of the 
House of Savoy. This was so far an improvement in a national 
point of view, although obtained in several instances through war 
and injustice. The history of Italy, which during the middle 
ages was a most perplexirig labyrinth, becomes henceforth less 
intricate and more intelligible. 

Jn the latter part of the sixteenth century, Venice lost the 
island of Cyprus. "A numerous Turkish force invaded it in 1370, 
took Nicosia by storm, and beleaguered the capital, Famagosta. 
After an obstinate siege, the garrison being reduced to TdQjxtem, 
and the town suffering by famine, the Venetian governor, Braga- 
dino, though against his will, listened to the terms of Mustapha 
Pasha. The garrison, and such of the inhabitants as chose to 
withdraw', w'ere allowed to do so. But on a sudden Bragadino 
and his officers were arrested, and the latter, after being first 
tortured, were put to death aloii^ with 300 soldiers. Bragadino 
himself was led naked to the square, tied to a pillar, scourged, 
and then flayed alive in presence of the barbarous Pasha. The 
Turk had offered him his life, rank, and emolument, if be w'ould 
-turn Mussulman. Bragadino nobly rejected the impious offer, 
and expired with the name of the Saviour on his lips. His skin 
was filled with straw', suspended to the yard-arm of a Turkish 
galliot, and sent to Constantinople. All the Venetians and the 
Greeks who were left alive were carried into slavery. Such were 
Ottoman faith and Ottoman generosity towards a gallant foe. 
This horrible tragedy took place in August, 137 1« Venice raised 
a monument to the martyr Bragadino. 

In October >of ^he same year the battle of the Clirzolari, called 
also the battle of Lepanto, again raised the spirits of the Ch/is- 
tian world. Don Juan of Austria, and the Venetian preweSitor, 
Barbarigo, completely routed the great Turkish fleet, linking 
most of their ships, and taking others. Barbarigo lost his life in 
the combat. The Genoese admiral, Gian Andrea Dorfa, did 
not cqnlribiite to the victory as he might and ought to have done. 

The seventeenth century was for Italy a period of comparative 
peace"", if by peace is nieart the absence of foreign war and 
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invasion. The south of the Peninsula was disturbed by popular 
revolts at Naples and in Sicily, which only served to aggravate the 
miseries of the people. The famous revolt of Masatiiello, and 
the subsequent attempt of the Duke of Guise to possess himself 
of the sovereignty of Naples, are well| known, and formed the 
subject of an interesting article by Sir Walter Scott in the eighth 
Number of this Journal. In the north a petty, desultory kind of 
warfare was revived, and carried on for many years, between the 
French, the Duke of Savoy, and the Spanish governors of Milan, 
on account of the eternal disputes about Mantua and Montferrat, 
which we have already alluded to, and which were only terminated 
by the treaty called the Peace of the Pyrenees, concluded be- 
tween France and Spain in 1659« Thirty years of peace fol- 
lowed, the benefit of which was chie^ felt by those Italian states 
which were under native rulers. Charles Emmanuel II. Duke of 
Savoy, applied himself to heal the wounds which had been in- 
flicted on Piedmont during the past contest, and, at the same 
time, to embellish his capital. The royal palace of Turin, the 
chapel of the Sudario, with its marble dome and pillars, the Ca- 
rT^rimiib palace, the college of the nobles, the royal country man- 
sion of Rivoli, and the other villa of La Vetieria, are all monu- 
ments of his reig^n. A still more creditable, because more useful, 
undertaking was the road which he cut through the rocks of Les 
Echelles in Savoy, by which he first opened an easy and direct 
communication between Chambery and Lyons, wdiich constitutes 
even at present the high road -from France to Italy, and which 
may be compared with the great modern roads of the Simplon 
and of Mont Cenis. Charles Emmanuel established at Turin a 
literary society anti an academy of painting. 

Ferdinand II. Grand Duke of Tuscany, called the Friend of 
Letters,” and his brother Leopold, encouraged the sciences ; they 
founded the academy called Del Cimento, one of the few' Italian 
academies which have not thrown away their time in trifles. ^IW- 
ricelli, Redi, Magalotti, Marsilj, Viviani, and other cmilient men, 
especially in mathematics and the natural sciences, adorned Flo- 
rence and the court of Ferdinand. Young men from all coun- 
tries of Eurone resorted to that capital as to a new Athens. The 
reign of Ferdinand II. was to Tuscany a renewal of the age of 
htj great# ancestor Lorenzo. Nor was Rome then inclined to 
distuij/ the investigations ^of science as in the time of Galileo. 
Alex^der VII. (Cardinal Chigi) was, unlike his predecessors. 
Urban VIH. jind Innocent X., a pontiff of a mild, virtuous 
character, and of an enlightened mind, an^ a great patron of 
literature and of the arts. ItVas under him that Cardinal Pal- 
lavicino wrote his History of the Council of Trent. AlejS^ander 
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died in 1667, after a twelve years’ pontificate, and was succeeded 
by Clement IX. (Rospigliosi), another virtuous pope, and still 
inofe temperate than Alexander in the exercise of his authority. 
He conciliated France, cdisturbed by the feuds of the Jansenists. 
He reigned too short a |ime for the welfare of Rome and of the 
Catholic world; dying in I669, and leaving behind him the 
memory of having been one of the most deserving occupants of 
the Romish sec. He was succeeded by Clement X. (Altieri), a 

f uiet, good old man, who was himself succeeded^ in 1676, by 
unocent XI. This was also a pontiff of irreproachable cha- 
racter, disinterested and averse to pepotism, a lover of justice, 
and firm in asserting it. He had a dispute with the haughty 
Louis XIV. on account of the immunities^ as they were called, 
which the foreign ambassadors had long enjoyed at Rome ; and 
by which, not only their palaces, but the houses in the adjoining 
streets, could not be entered by the officers of justice; affording 
thereby so many sjsnctuaries to all the bad characters in the 
Holy City, who sallied out by night to commit depredations and 
other misdeeds, and then returned to their haunts, where the 
police could not follow them. Innocent XI. determined 
an end to this abuse ; he did not, however, touch the rights of 
the then resident ambassadors, but he notified to the various 
courts that he would not admit in future any*new ambassador 
who did not renounce the immunities. Louis XIV. sent the 
Marquis of Lavardin, who came accompanied by several hundred 
French half-pify officers, in order tp support by force, if necessary, 
his pretended immunities. Innocent XI., thinking he had a right to 
be master in his own capital, refused to give audience to Lavardin, 
and even excommunicated him. The ambassador placarded his 
protest at the corners of the streets. The pope, however, stood 
firm ; and Louis XIV. then seized upon Avignon, and woiild 
have sent a fleet against the Roman territories, had not other and 
more weighty matters engrossed all his attention. Thi.<: stiange 
controversy was not set at rest until after the death of Innocent, 
who was succeeded by Alexander VIIL He was followed by 
Innocent XII., also a disinterested and moral pontiff. 

It may safely be asserted, that the seventeenth century exhibits 
a series of pop^s which is upon examination far more satisfactory 
than that registered in the annals of the sixteenth. It 'yas jp the 
seventeenth century that KoWe first bf^gan to accommodate itself 
to the change of the times ; it then first adopted a tone o^; wise 
and dignified moderation, which became it better than its for- 
mer assumption of suprenfacy in temporal concerns, and which 
it has nmintained with little interruption ever since. In saying 
this, are of course speaking of the tone and demeanour of the 
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QQuft of Rome towards Catholic states. In point of morals, the 
change was still greater. From the end of the sixteenth century, 
the popes have been, with very few exceptions indeed, men whose 
personal character has been above scan^. There have been no 
more Borgias, Roveres, Medicis, Carafras, or Farneses. In the 
eighteenth century this happy improvement has been still more 
marked. Those politicians, or inflexible religionists, who think 
that the Papal power, both spiritual and temporal, ought to be 
swept away instanter, vi el armis, from the face of the globe, will 
of course overlook these shades of character in the history of that 
Church, as not worth their ^attention ; but we, who are not yet 
quite persuaded of either the probability or the expediency of 
such a sudden and total revolution, we congratulate mankind that 
an office so influential as that of tke papal dignity has passed 
during the last two hundred years through a succession of gene- 
rally estimable, reasonable, humane men, who shared the sympa- 
thies of their fellow- creatures, instead of frightening them by 
stern fanaticism, or revolting them by their profligacy. 

^,The republic of Venice was, during the second part of the 
sewetrteenth century, chiefly engaged in its wars beyond the sea 
against the Ottomans. The Turks invaded the island of Candia, 
in 1645, with a large force, took Canea and Retimo by storm, 
and began to lay siege to Candia, the capital of the island, which 
was regularly fortified. The war of Candia lasted more than 
twenty years, and is one of the most memorably in history for 
perseverance and desperate valour on one side, and the gallant 
defence on the other. The Venetian fleet meanwhile scoured the 
sea; the Captain-General, Grimani, defeated the Turks near 
Negroponte, and drove them into the port of Nauplia. In the 
fullowiug year, 1648, he sailed for the Dardanelles, when a ter- 
rible storm dispersed his fleet, and sunk the admiral’s ship with 
Grqip ani on board. Lui^i Mocenigo was appointed his suc- 
cessor.^ He repelled the first assaults of the Turks upon Candia, 
and obliged them to convert the siege into a blockade.* In 1651, 
he sailed to attack the Turkish fleet, which was bringing rein- 
forcements to their countrymen in Candia, and fell in with it 
between* Pairos and Naxos. The Captain Pasha^s ship was 
taken, others were sunk, and several burnt. •The Venetian flag 
fode»tjidlmphant over the Archipelago, Mocenigo died in l653, 
and Jhis succeeded by torenzo Marcello, who completely de- 
feat^ the Turkish fleet before the entrance of the Dardanelles 
in July, taking 80 ships, sinking others, killing 14,000 of 

the ctlCTlJf^nd making oOOCLprisoners. But Marcello himself 
was slain by a cannon shot. jLazaro Mocenigo, who brought to 
Venice the news of the victory of the Dardanelles, was appointed 
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Captain-General. He sailed for the Levant, with the fuU’d,^- 
teniii nation of forcing the passage of the Dardanelles, and b.urn- 
ing the Turkish ships in the harbour of Constantinople. The 
famous Mehemet Copfbugli was then Grand Vizir, and he had 
fortified the castles, aiid^inanned a new fleet, which came out to 
meet the Venetians. Mocenigo routed the Turks, and, notwith- 
standing a violent storm, entered the Straits, passed the first bat- 
teries, and was on the point of entering the sea of Marmora, 
when his ship caught fire and*’ blew up, in July, 1637. After a 
succession of other commanders, the senate appointed Francesco 
Morosini, a name which has become' deservedly illustrious in the 
annals of Venice. Volunteers from France, Savoy, Rome, and 
Malta, crowded to the defence of Candia. On the other side, 
Aclimet Coprougli, son of Mehemet, and equal to his father in 
abilities, arrived, in l666, to take the command of the Turkish 
forces in the island. He brought with him strong reinforcements, 
which increased his tixiops to 70,000 men, with an immense train 
of artillery. The close siege was resumed in l667. The Turks 
were very expert in the art of making trenches and digging 
but the Venetians w’ere not less quick with their couuteriutfics. 
After furiously battering the place, the Turks made repeated 
assaults, but w^ere repulsed in all, until the rainy, season came to 
interrupt the operations of the siege, which was resumed in the 
following year with great loss on both sides, but without any 
decisive result.^ At last the Turks succeeded, after an immense 
loss, in making a lodgment in ofie of the bastions, where they 
fixed a battery. Morosini, foreseeing this, had undermined the 
work ; he set fire to a mine which contained 9000 pounds of gun- 
powder, and which blew up that part of the *bastion, with the 
Turks and their cannon. The besiegers, nothing appalled, set 
about in the ditch deliberately to sap the remaining part of the 
bastion, which was still in the power of the Venetians^ and 
amidst a shower of balls they succeeded in levelling the whole 
bastion to* the ground; in conseqtience of. which the to.vn re- 
mained exposed on that side. Candia w^as now in imminent 
danger, when a squadron arrived from Toulon with 3600 men 
under the of Noailles, whom Louis XiV. had sent to the 

relief of the place^l . Pape Clement IX. also sent bis galleys 
with some troops. Noailles found tlie town in a miserabib^lightV 
The whole line of fortifications was^in a ruinous stat^and 
broken in many places, and widiin neither a house nor a cmirch 
was left Every W'ljpre lay men either deed or dying, 

wounded or mutiiatad ; .and the streets were encumbl7@6'^witli 
ruins, with heaps of shot and shells thrown from the Turkish 
)>atte]iw:;. Noailles decided upon making an immediate sortie, 
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aelbe was confident of beating the Turks in the open field. He 
accordingly went out (against the advice of Morosini and other 
veteran officers) in the night of the 24th of June, with abdut 
6000 men and GOO horse. They forme/ in silence outside the 
walls, and rushed, at break of day, updn the Turkish entrench- 
ments, carrying all before them, took several redoubts, and enter- 
ing the trenches killed all the Turks tliey met with. The Turks in 
the camp, and Coprougli himself, surprised by this furious onset, 
withdrew to a hill in the rear; aiiJ the French were proceeding 
to seize the batteries, when the accidental explosion of some 
barrels of powder made the soldiers, who had heard much of the 
wonderful use of mines in the siege, fancy that the whole ground 
upon which they stood was undermined. A cry of “ Gave la 
miner' ran through the ranks, and they fied in disorder towards 
the town, notwithstanding all the efforts^ of their officers to rally 
them. Coprougli, seizing the moment, fell upon them, and 
would have destroyed them all, had not Morosini sallied from 
the town, with a body of his own Venetians, to cover their 
and to divert the attention of the enemy. The French 
lostoOO men, including the Duke of Beaufort and many other 
of the principal officers, whose heads were carried to the Vizir, 
and afterwards paraded on spikes round the walls of the be- 
leaguered city. Soon afterwards, Koaillcs embarked with his 
remaining men, iir spite of all the entreaties of Morosini, leaving 
Candia to its fate. The Maltese and Papal galleys followed his 
example. * ' 

Morosini had now no hopes of being able to defend the place 
any longer. His endeavours were therefore directed to save 
4 (XX) citizens and about as many soldiers, who were all that 
remained alive. He assembled a council of w^ar on the 27th 
of August, when it was resolved to capitulate. The Vizir 
.gcaiiUtfi^honourable terms. Not only the garrison, but all the 
citizensA’ho chose to depart, were allowed time to do so, and to 
carry all their moveables ; and, in order to guard* against a 
repetition of the atrocious treachery of Cyprus, Morosini de- 
manded Postages and Coprougli gave them. But Morosini did 
more: upon^is own responsibility, be availed himself of the 
eagernesa which the Turks felt for the possession of Candia, to 
conv^rtt^e capitulation into a permanent treaty of peace between 
the njlpublic and the Porfe. The terms were more advantageaup 
to Venice than those generally granted under similar circum- 
tinrrd Ttie^ rpnMir retained, on coasts of Candia, the pos- 
sessiSfi'oTSuda, Carabusa, aiid Spinalonga, besides Cfissa anrf 
several other districts 111 Dalmatia, which the Venetians bad con- 
quered during the war. All prisoners and slaves taken during 
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the war were liberated. Morosini, on his return to Venice, 'whe 
tried for having exceeded his powers, but was honourably, ac-* 
quhted. 

. In September, l649^Candia was evacuated, all the inhabitants 
choosing to follow Mor<raini, trusting to the generosity of Venice 
for their future support. The senate afterw'ards gave them lands 
and houses in the province of Istria, at and near Parenzo. Many 
noble Candiote families chose the Ionian islands for their resi- 
dence. Morosini sailed withi the first division, Grimaldi and 
Montbrun with the last, leaving the serjeant^major, Pozzo di 
Borgo, and two or three other suBalterns, to deliver the keys. 
The Vizir entered the deserted town through the breach of the 
demolished bastions, which was lined by his janizaries. Co- 
prougii behaved on this occasion as an honourable and even 
generous conqueror* The war of Candia cost the Senate 
twenty-five millions of ducats, and increased the debt of the re- 
public to sixty-four tnillions. In the last three years of the siege 
'29,088 Christians of all ranks and nations, and of both sexes, 
were killed, as well as 70,000 Turks, besides 38,000 com^y 
people and slaves. The Turks made sixty-nine assaultSfthc 
Christians eighty sorties, and the number of mines exploded on 
both sides was 1364. The siege of Candia is a theme worthy of 
the noblest pens* 

" Even Daru,” observes Botta, " prejudiced as he is against Venice, 
has shown himself, in relating the Candian war, a sincere and just his- 
torian, aixd more swayed by truth than by certain partialities which seem 
to influence him both when he speaks and when be is silent on other 
occasions.”— B. xxvii. 

• 

In 16‘84, war having again broken out between Venice and the 
Porte, Morosini was appointed Generalissimo of the republic by 
sea and by land. He sailed from Venice with a powerful fleet, and 
was joined at Corfu by several Maltese, Papal, and/'i'hscuu 
galleys* Ho took Santa Maura and afterwards Prevey^, He 
then landed in the Morea, from which the Venetians liad been 
expelled ever since the time of Solyman the Great, took Coroii 
by storm, marched to join the Mainotes, took Calamata, and 
defeated a TurkiaFi army sent to its succour* Jfext* year lie 
opened the campaign'^ with , 10,000 men, took IMavq^o^ and 
Modon, defeated the seraskier^s army, J)esieged Napoli mly took 
it after an obstinate defence* In 1687> he defeated in a j^hed 
battle the seraskicr near Patras^ taking his standard, reduced 
Patras and Lepanto, Corinlh, and finally the whole^f^riiaJ^pi'oa. 
Morosini then landed at the Pirsefls, and attacked the Acropolis 
of Athens. It was in this siege that a shell, thrown by the V^ne- 
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fell on the Parthenon^ where the Turks had deposited their 
^wder, and partly laid it in ruins. The Turks then surrendered. 
In 1688, Morosini made an attack on Euboea^ but did not suc- 
ceed, owing chiefly to the malaria fev* having spread in his 
camp. The same year the doge, Giustiiliani, having died, Moro- 
sini, although absent, was elected his successor, retaining his 
command in the Levant, — a thing unusual in that jealous re- 
public. In IG89, Morosini returned to Venice; he was met at 
sea by the senate, and led in triumbh to the landing place in the 
square of St. Mark, amidst the acclaniations of the whole popu- 
lation. It was a proud dayibr Venice. A statue of bronze was 
erected to him in the great hall of the Council of Ten, with the 
surname of Peloponnesiacus. A few years afterwards, Morosini, 
old and infirm, was sent again to the^Morea, where illness termi- 
nated his glorious career at Napoli di Romania in 1G93. He 
has been called ** the last of the Venetians he was certainly 
the last of their successful generals. After, his death a cautious 
policy seemed to pervade the councils of the republic, and few 
traces of its former bold determination remained. However, by 
the jpeace of Carlo witz in l699> the republic retained the Morea, 
the island of Egina, Santa Maura, as well as several places 
conquered in Halinatia. The Morea was finally retaken in 17 Jo 
by the Turks, who w^ere repulsed with great loss in their attack 
upon Corfu in the following year. By the peace of Passaro- 
w'itz in 1718, the Venetians renounced the Morea and Egina, as 
well as the fortresses on the coast of Candia. They retained the 
Ionian islands, including Cerigo; and Preveza, Vonizza, and the 
fortresses on the coast of Albania. This was the last war 
between Venice’ and the Porte. The Venetian flag continued, 
however, to make itself respected at sea, especially in the Levant 
and on the Barbary coasts, where the recollection of its former 
yietecie s kept up the magic of its name for nearly a century 
"Tonge^ and the senate did not neglect its navy. During the war 
betwiM^the Russians and the Turks under the Empress Catha- 
rine, a Venetian fleet under the captain-general, Angelo Emo, 
kept iii^espect the fleets of the two belligerents, and, by cruising 
in the sea^f the Levant, protected not only the Venetian but the 
other Christian neutral vessels. At the filll of the republic, 
^VeBi<^wad a fleet of 50 ships of war of different sizes, and 700 
largd^erchant vessels. • The weak point of Venice was not on 
thc4ide of the sea. 

Genoa^^lbe other Italian republic^ had long since lost its mari- 
tiirjw“i^^i^eirr Its flag was no security against the Barbary cor- 
sairs, and tlie island of Corsica, its only remaining possession 
beyond the sea, was in an almost continual state of insin^-ection. 
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In the city of Genoa itself frequent conspiracies were hatcheJo 
owing to the eternal dissensions l^tween the democrats and the.iio<* 
ble&« and among these, between the portico vecc/ao, or old families, 
and the portico nuom or^ew nobility. Genoa had no Council of 
Ten to repress the inordmate ambition of daring individuals; yet, 
by good luck^ all the conspiracies were discovered in time. And 
to prove the sincerity of the pretended assertors of Genoese po- 
pular liberty, it is enough to state, that most of these conspirators 
were abetted by either France, Spain, or the Dukes of Savoy, to 
whom they would have sold the independence of their country, for 
the object of a momentary triumph ahd revenge upon the envied 
patricians. Fieschi, in 1547, aspired to be ruler of Genoa, under 
the protection of France, and with the assistance of the execrable 
Pier Luigi Farnese, Duke of Parma. Cibo, soon after, attempted 
a similar revolution with the assistance of the French, who were 
then masters of Mondovi. Coronato, in 1576, after creating 
great disturbances between the two orders of nobility, and then 
between the new nobility and the citizens, being disappointed by 
the reconciliation of the two parties, batched another conspira^, 
but was discovered, tried, and executed. Giulio Cesare Vactfero, 
another demagogue, a man of the most flagitious character, 
joined with Aiisaldo, a noble of a similar disposition, and agreed, 
in 1628, with Charles Emmanuel I., Duke of Savoy, to introduce 
Piedmontese troops into the city. Vachero's friends were at the 
same time to is^ue from their haunts, shouting ** Liberty ! ” to 
seize the palace, and throw the senators out of windows, to open 
the prisons, to slaughter all the nobles without distinction of age 
or sex, to plunder their houses, as well as the public magazines, 
and keep part of the booty to propitiate Prince Vittorio of 
Savoy, who was to appear under the walls with a body of 5000 
men. Luckily, one of the conspirators revealed the who]e;p]ot 
to Rodino, his father-in-law, who, having been once banisi^f;/nr 
murder, had served in the Piedmontese troops, but had r^>^ntly 
beelrpaidoded, and even entrusted with the command ofor^i^y of 
men in the service of tlie republic* Rodino was terrified at the 
scheme, and be immediately revealed the whole to th^ doge. 
The leaders were taken, and expiated their crime on ik ^ sjsaffbld ; 
and Charles £mman1&el ms not ashamed to interfere in b||tialf of 
his agent Vachero, threatening the republic with open wsrKf'he ' 
were put to deatL This, however. Aid not save the cuq^it. 
— {Botta, book xix.) In 1650, Gian paolo Balbi, one of the 
new or portico nu&vo nobility^ solicited first the Fienaii^nd^en 
the Spaniards to assist *him in overturning the governmemTSntis 
country. Being discovered in both instances, his companions 
executed, but be escaped, and wandered in exile in various 
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C9(||^rie8 of Europe. He then ivrote against the government of 
jUetioa, and the usurped power of the nobles; but supposing 
even that all be says were true, this would never excuse a citi- 
zen who, in order to settle the governmei]# of his country accord* 
ing to his ideas^ calls in foreigners andAhe soldiers of absolute 
powers to assist him.” — Botta, book xxv. 

In l 6 ‘ 7 i 9 Raffaele della Torre, a young man of a noble Ge- 
noese family, after having spent his patrimony in debauchery, 
took to the sea, and seized, in si^lit of his native city, a ship 
bound to Leghorn, with a large amount in specie, belonging to 
Genoese merchants. He ^d to France, while his trial was 
instituted at Genoa, and he was condemned to death for piracy. 
He then repaired to Turin, where he proposed to the cabinet of 
Savoy the conquest of Genoa. The oldest advisers of the duke 
exclaimed against the proposal, but the duke himsClf resolved to 
attack Genoa, with which he was at peace, while Della Torre 
endeavoured to excite a revolt by means of his friends : this was 
in 1673. The Piedmontese marched in the direction of Savona, 
while Della Torre, concealed in the neighbourhood of Genoa, 
number of desperate characters, concerted with his friends 
in the city means for taking possession of one of the gates* The 
plan of operations, when once within the city, was exactly the 
same as that of Vachero. Murder, plunder, and fire, were to be 
let loose within the walls of Genoa. But here, again, a happy 
chance saved the state. One of Della Torrens confidents revealed 
the whole to the senate. Measares were taken to defeat the plot, 
and Della I'orre had just time to escape. With the money he 
had received from the duke he wandered about in various coun- 
tries, and was at fast killed at Venice in I68I, while he was saun- 
tering about masked, in company with several courtezans. 

Buti the duke, although disappointed by the failure of Della 
y^rosecuted the war against Genoa, for which be bad not 
even a^etence. The whole transaction was a serious stain on 
the lif«i«C,pharles Emmanuel Il,< The war lasted tbi? wholoi^rf 
1672, along the western Riviera, with the loss of many brave 
so 1 dier?Ai both sides, but in the. eird with no advantage to the 
Piedtnoi^^ Peace was made in the following year, through 
the inte^ntion of France. The haughty Louis ,XIV., who 
dlread^iispired to the protectorate of Italy, forced bis mediation, 
and dictated in some measure to both belligerents. He after- 
wardS obliged the Duke of Savoy to prosecute and exile ihe Wai- 
denses, asJsia had himself treated h^ omn Protestant subjects* 
He^^xt^cked a quarrel wjth Genoa:, he demanded, among 
other things, that the sentence against the family of. Fiescbi 
should be reversed, alleging as a reason that Gian Ltiigi Eieachi^ 
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bad not deserved it» because his object was to restore Genoa 4)^ 
former legitimate dominion of France ! He also insisted thatibm' 
gallc^rsy which Genoa had recently put in commission, should be 
disarmed. In reading of these pretensions and political ma- 
noeuvres of Louis XI V.V and observing the tone assumed by him 
towards other states^ one becomes more and more convinced that 
Napoleon in our days did little more than follow up, with greater 
energy and skill, and under more favourable circumstances, the 
plans already concocted during the reign of the Grand Mo- 
narquej and which had becon^e hereditary in the French cabinet, 
tending to make France the arbitrd^s of Europe. Both Louis 
and Napoleon, however, failed in the end, and he must be a bold 
man indeed who would renew the attempt after the failure of 
those two. • 

Upon the above plea, with which he coupled some pretended 
insults offered to his intriguing envoy, Louis XIV. sent his 
admiral, Duquesne, to bombard Genoa, '' to punish it if it did 
not repent” — such were the words of the French minister, Seig- 
iielai, the son of Colbert, to the senate of an independent state 1 
Duquesne’s fleet, in May l684, threw 13,000 shells into thc^clty, 
one half of which was thereby reduced to ruins. The French 
officers acknowledged th^ the bombardment of Genoa was more 
severe and destructive than that which they had inflicted upon 
Algiers the year before. The senate, however, stood firm, and tlic 
French fleet, after having done all the mischief it could, returned 
to Toulon. In the following yearf the doge and four senators, in 
order to avoid further annoyance from so formidable a neighbour, 
repaired to Versailles, and there made an humble apology to Louis 
in the name of the republic for the offence of vvhich his majesty 
complained. Thus the Genoese were allowed to rebuild their 
houses in peace. 

Louis, not content with the possession of the stronsfhold fh ,pig* 
nerol, on the Italian side of the Alps, had partly coaxed ai^^partly 
frigfateuedKiiJharles Gonzaga, Duke of Mantua, to adini^i^r&cnch 
garrison into the fortress ^of Casalc in Montferrat. Piedmont 
was consequently at his mer^, and his troops marched £acKw'ard 
and forward from Casale to Fignerpi, as if they had|'«^^> iii their 
own country. Thfe war of Lpuis against the Gcrmal^mpire, 
which he began with tlm barbarous devastation of the PMAtkiate^ 
brought on also a war witli Spain, whose king was allied b^blood 
and policy to the Emperor Leopold; and, as the possessions of 
Spain in Italy were more Yulnerable than Spain its^^lLand Italy 
afforded more resources to an invnder, Louis orderednlS UTVuies 
to march through Piedmont to me invasion of the duchy of 
Milan». Austrisr, on the other hand, assembled an army under 
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P^iiAe Eugene for the defence of Milan. Victor Amadeus II., 
0 jrfe of Savoy, being placed between the two contending parties, 
perceived that for him neutrality was out of the q^uestion, and, 
as he was tired of the overbearing cond^t of Louis, he decided 
in favour of Austria and Spain. In m90 the French,, under 
Catinat, began pouring over the Alps.^ Louvois, King Louis’s 
minister, gave orders to Catinat to devastate Piedmont, and, 
although against Catinat’s feelings, his orders were but too well 
obeyed by the soldiers. The Piedmontese, seeing their fields 
ravaged and their houses in flames, retaliated upon the French 
detached parties and stragglers. After the battle of StaiTarda, in 
which the Austrians and Piedmontese lost 7000 men, the l^rench 
spread over the fine plain of Turin, plundering, violating, burning, 
and slaughtering. They sacked Rivoli, and burnt Lucerna and 
Bibiana. Catinat wrote to Lallvois,*8aying, “We ought to have 
mercy on the unfortunate inhabitants. What is to be done?” 
“ Burn, devastate and burn,” was the answ'er. “ Had the Furies 
issued from Tartarus,” observes Botta, “ with their lighted torches, 
they could not have done worse than the soldiers, I w'ill not say of 
Carinat, but of Louvois, did in Piedmont.” — Book xxxii. 

Turin and the othdr fortified places remained in the hands of 
Victor Amadeus. In the following year, IGQI# the French 
attacked Cune6, but w'ere repulsed by Prince Eugene, and in 
their retreat were followed by the peasantry, who killed all the 
stragglers. They lost 4000 men in this affair. Another French 
corps ravaged the province of Aoste. Fresh Austrian troops 
came under Schomberg to the’ assistance of the Piedmontese, and 
in the spring of 1692, Victor Amadeus resumed the offensive. 
He suddenly cr/)ssed the Alps above Pignerol, and carried the 
war into France. Here the Germans retaliated upon the inno- 
cent inhabitants of Dauphin^ the cruelties that French soldiers 
had jlommitted in the Palatinate two years before; and the Pied- 
likewise revenged themselves for the devastation of their 
own ^Juntry. Embrun and Gap were sacked, and the la^r"' 
burnfT^^he banks of the Durance paid for the ranges ffSm- 
mittedJlM year before on the banks of the Po. In lC9S Catinat 
agaiiienfl^d Piedmont by the valley of Susa, and his light troops 
appear^ mfore Turin. Victor Amadeus ijastened to the de- 
,fence his capital. He fought the battle of Marsaglia on the 
4th*Q^^ctober, and was defeated with the loss of 10,000 men. 
Th'^^^lf'Vench, after the battle, gave no quarter to the German sol- 
diers, being enraged at the devastations committed by the latter 
in Daiiphmi^ the year before. Thus one atrocity serv^ as a pre- 
texT for another, until all parties become steeped in crime, and it 
is impossible to decide which is the guiltiest* Biit the French 
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wene not satisfied with killing their enemies; they fell opon |he 
country-people, whom they tormented in every way to 
money from them. Lust, as usual, added to the horrors or cru- 
elty. The celebrated Villars, who was present in this campaign, 
bears witness in his Manoirs to the enormities of his countrymen. 
“ Very great disorders, • he says, ** were committed by our sol- 
diers; several small towns were given up to the flames. Revello, 
where was a monastery, with fifty young ladies, boarders, of the 
first families of Piedmont, experienced all the horrors that the 
lust and insolence of the soldiery can inflict. After these dis- 
graceful incursions, and having ruined a country, the resources of 
w^hich, well managed,' might have proved of great service to our 
army, our troops recrossed the Alps for the winter.” Our blood 
boils at such a narrative, and yet what is this but a stray leaf of 
the enonnous register of foreign outrages upon Italy? Another 
pest which follow'Cd the track of the French in these campaigns 
in Piedmont was the cupidity of the commissaries and contractors 
for the supply of the army. They plundered the Piedmontese, 
while at the same time they stinted the French soldiers of their 
allowance. Catinat, seeing his men perishing with hunger be- 
came furious: he hung several of the culprits, but to little purpose ; 
for one that was hung came another, as great a knave, only perhaps 
more adroit in concealing bis roguery. This plague has gene- 
rally attended most continental armies, but the French in parti- 
cular. Suonaparte himself, in his Italian campaigns, complained 
bitterly of it tocthe Directory. The principle of making an army 
live at discretion upon the inhabitants is an infamous principle, 
and must bear corresponding fruit. The fatal expression of 
Turenne in the Palatinate, ** My soldiers must liwe,” being eagerly 
adopted with an outrageous latitude of meaning, has been the 
cause of infinite misery to Europe. No! the soldiers of an in- 
vading army have no right to live at discretion upon the iiiiabit- 
ants, and to plunder them of their substance; if they doAWe “iu- * 
h^tants Jiave a right to destroy them whenever theyj^i, like 
b^ts of prey. Those who send an army into a foreii^Scountry 
ought to provide for its subsistence; their commissarieSi^iUAght to 
enter into an understanding with the local authorit^^f^nd give 
bonds for whatever supplies they receive, the whole to by the 

Treasury. If one of the belligerents is to pay the whole l^penses 
of the war, this must be settled at the pei|jce, and in a legal tS^nner. 
If this were done, wars would become too expensive to be iwer- 
taken upon slight grounds. 'Unless all civilized nations, by com- 
mon consent, agree to tbe8e^ natural principles of j&stice, l^ere 
can be no safety for either states or^individuals. 

After two years mor^ of desultory warfare in Piedmont, 
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Vipt^r Amadeus^ who had been secretly negotiating with Louis 
in to save his states from total ruin, concluded a separate 
'jSeace in June, 1696. The French agreed to give up to him 
Casale and Pignerol^ after destroying t^ fortifications, and*^to 
evacuate Piedmont and Savoy, on condntion that the Austrians 
should also on their part respect the nebtrality of his territories. 
This convention was cleverly managed on the part of the Duke of 
Savoy, who availed himself of the importance of his adhesion to 
either party, to obtain permission ,to remain neutral, as each 
party would rather see him neutral than hostile. Thus Italy was 
allowed to breathe again in ijeace, until the treaty of Ryswick, in 
1697, put an end to the general war. The peace, however, was 
of short duration. The death of Charles 11 . of Spain was the 
signal for another and a more dreadful storm, which this time 
spread over the whole of Italy: th^ possession of Naples and 
Sicily, Milan and Sardinia, as part and parcel of the great 
Spanish succession, became the bone of contention between the 
Bourbons on the one side and the House of Austria on the other. 
As this war contributed mainly to the political settlement of Italy 
which has continued since, and the leading features of which still 
subsist, we shall enter at some length into the details of the great 
contest as given by Botta. 

Two fears agitated Europe on occasion of the Spanish sue* 
cession. One was,*that the House of Austria, by adding to its 
great power in Germany the dominion of Spain, America, and 
the Spanish possessions in would renew the.scbeme of uni* 
versal monarchy, which was nearly realized by Charles V. The 
other danger was, that Louis XIV., whose ambition was already 
sufficiently manifest, and who had succeeded in giving to the 
great military resources of France an impulse before unknown, 
would, by placing one of his relatives on the Spanish throne, be* 
come^he arbiter of Europe. These fears, although perhaps ex- 
sggel 5 . 5 ed, were not altogether visionary — we say exaggerated, 
becaii^lj^so long as the institutions and the national character 
countl^,‘^nd especially of a country like Spain, remaiiied^^tfi^ 
altered ^/^j hiere change of dynasty could have no lasting effiect oil 
its polui^^s it was proved in the case of Philip V., who a few 
years a Ry lfe bad, through the arms of Frange, been seated on 
the thr<^ of Spain, made war against his own Bourbon relatives, 
whe'n^^s in the case of Napoleon, changes of dynasty in various 
couinries are accompaniecl by revolutions in their institutiona,--* 
when every thing is newly fashioned according to the mind and 
will of one great military arbiter, — when the kings appointed by 
him are guarded by bis own soldiers, and act merely as his pre- 
fects, — then, truly, the danger is infinitely greater to all remaining 
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independent states, — then the foundations of universal noondrcjby 
are laid. But such a thing could in modern Europe be 
only by revolutionary power craftily wielded by a great militar^' 
ch}ef. The old monarchies, from their aversion to change, are 
deprived of that mighty\)ut dangerous lever. 

Pope Innocent X I L, foreseeing the calamities to which Italy 
would be exposed in consequence of the disputed Spanish suc- 
cession, had been endeavouring to form a league of the Italian 
states to preserve the neutrality of the Peninsula, and to prevent 
the irruption of foreigners under any pretext. He might as 
well have been employed in seeking^ for the philosopher’s stone, 
or the quadrature of the circle. How was it possible to form an 
effectual league, whilst Naples and Lombardy, situated at the 
opposite extremities of the Peninsula, were both Spanish pro- 
vinces, and as such in the Ifands of one of the two belligerents? 
Innocent died in the mean time, and Clement XL ( Albani), a man 
of elegant learning and taste, but timid and parsimonious, gave up 
the project. He tried, however, and in good earnest, to preserve 
peace among the sovereigns ; he spoke to them the language of 
the common pastor of Christendom ; he sent ambassadors to the 
various courts for the purpose of adjusting amicablj^ the knotty 
affair of the succession. His endeavours, although vain, reflected 
far more honour upon him, and upon the Roman court, than the 
intrigues of many of his predecessors, who* had so often sowed 
dissension among nations, and called foreigners into Italy. This 
confirms what we have said before, that Rome was much altered, 
and for the better, since the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Spain, that is to say, its authorities, its grandees, clergy, and ma- 
gistrates, had acknowledged Philip V., the grandspn of Louis XIV. 
Catalonia and Aragon alone were not hearty in their acknow- 
ledgment, but they dissembled for the present. The Spanish 
viceroys in Italy followed the dictates of the mother-count Ay, and 
thus the authorities of Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, and Milailjjwwor-o.^ 
<eiH^iance^ to the Bourbon king. The populations of de- 
p(^eiicies cared but little whether an Austrian or ^^Sburbon 
resided at Madrid, while they themselves continued L^J^jjuled 
fiy Spaniards. Now came the intrigues with regard Naples. 
Both Philip and l;iis rival, the Archduke Charles of^iMtria, in- 
sisted on the pope’s decision of their respective claims, ^he See 
of Rome had claimed of old the right of bestowing the in^fiture 
of the crown of the Two Sicilies at every new accession, recejvhig 
as u fee a white hackney and a purse of 9000 ducats. This claim 
had been often contested ami rejected, but now each of the con- 
tending parties was eager to acknowledge it. Each offerelS its 
white hackney j|nd its purse, and much more in secret $ nay France 
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• 2^4 Philip even offered to the pope tlie cesaion of the Abruzzi, 
^tMbe annexed foi ever to the Pepal State! Clement^ to his 
^hSiiour, refused, and in this showed himself superior to those who 
thus tempted him.. Uceda# Philip’s ambassador at Rome, endea- 
voured to carry his point by a puerile pid indecorous stratagem. 
He contrived to introduce, , unobserved* an old white horse, 
covered with a rich embroidered clotb^^^ into one of the courts of 
the. Vatican on the eve of St.' Peter’s, when the pope, after ves- 
pers, was coming out of the pontifical chapel. Uceda’s messenger 
then presented the horse and the *piirse with 9000 ducats, and, 
without waiting for an explanation, ran away. A great bustle 
and confusion took place aiftong the papal attendants at the sight 
of the poor hack, as if it had been the wooden horse of Troy. 
The pope, who had already positively refused to declare himself 
for the present in favour of either pretender, was extended at this 
impertinence. He ordered the horse to be turned out, and the 
forlorn animal was driven tlia whole of that night and next day 
about the streets of Rome, foHowed by the mob with hisses and 
blows, until it fell dead. This was a farce that preceded the 
tra^dy. 

The first clashing of arms took place as usual in North Italy. 
The Emperor Leopold, besides lut pretensions to the Spanish 
succession in the name of bis son^ the Archduke Charles, preferred 
a particular claim t#the duchy of l^41an, as an imperial fief, which 
had been granted by former emperors to the Visconti and the 
Sforza,and which, by the extinction of the descendants ofPhHip II., 
to whom Charles V. had grafi^dv the last investiture, had now 
reverted to the empire. Meanwhile he assembled a large force 
in the Tyrol. Pope Clement, seeing the storm approaching, 
made a last though ineffectual endeavour to avert it. Head- 
dressed himself to the Venetian senate, |o induce it to stop the 
passage of the Austrians through the territory of the republic. 
But Janice was exhausted by its Turkish wars; the senators re- 
flectecKthat, by refusing a passage to the emperor’s troops, whiclj^ 
had baeft*.sranted on former occasions in cou^dcratioii'of th&4fn^ 
perja l dign ity as connected with the title of King of.the Romans, 
they'^'TVR^ in fact place themselves in a state of hostility against 
that pou^J^and would be thereby driven to an alliance wdth 
France Spain, which might prove fatal fo them in the end. 
How* could Veniy refuse a passage to the emperor, while the 
Duke of Savoy allowed tlfe French %q traverse Piedmont, and^the 
Pope and. the Duke of Modena permitted the Spaniards 
through their territories in proceedini^from Naples tp'jU^ 
and vice vers4? The neutralitj; of Venice^ on this, jeQ' 
similar occasions before and after« consisted in inewjt 

VOL. xvii. NO. xxxin, ^ ^ 
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the German troops to pass by the shortest road to the duchy c^f < 
i^ithout entering any of the walled towns, or staUofit^^ 
and fortifying themselves upon the Venetian territories. 

Before the Austrians had time to descend from the Tyrol, the 
Freneii contrived to gainNpossession of the in)j[>ortant fortress of 
Mantua. Ferdinand Goiteaga, Duke of Mantua, a man not de« 
ficient in natural abilities or information, had given himself up 
entirely to aJife of effeminacy. His court was the re^rt of 
loose handsome women, espeetaily. singers and dancers^ from 
various countries. He sumptuously, both in 

town and at his country-seats; ^ kap^ barges on the 
Mincio and the j?o for their never tra- 

velled unattended by a number bf them. He was no jealous 
sahan efther; for he left them at perfect liberty to go or stay 
and do a^ tbejs liked. Tliosis who went away were immediately 
replaced^ by fresh arrivals. ' In die midst pf this dreamy sort of 
existence, the uproar of arms awakened the duke. Both France 
and the emperor insisted upon beit^ allowed to garrison Mantua. 
The Venetians proposed that die place should be guarded by 
soldiers of the pope and the republic until the peace. But the 
emperor^ consid^rifilj^ Mantua as a fief of the empire, would not 
listen to the proposal. ^ The duke, bewildered, and almost re- 
gretting bis pnncety statioil, was at last persuaded by a French 
agent to allow the troOpS bf France and Splh to enter the for- 
tress in April, 1701. For this Ferdinand was put to the ban of 
the enfpire, and denounced as a base traitor, and he ultimately 
forfeited his duchy, which revbrtSd*'tp Austria. In him ended the 
line of Gonzaga, which kfd , reined over Mantua, not without 
some lustre, especially for their patronage of the arts and litera- 
ture, for more than three centuries, 

Victor Amadeus, Duke of Savoy, a man of a very different 
stamp from Ferdinand Gonzaga, was all the time watching, ac- 
cording to the .old potfoy of bis bouse, in order to make th6<^most 
s^ ft^ ntageous baiptffai for himself in the approaching jf^ntest. 
H^foved heitlhor nor Austria; he wished that could 

bi|ve been fawly out of Italy, but, as this was of the 
question, he of l^*.evils chose rather to have AusU^riW' pos- 
session o( Milan« pfaieh could only be a detached of the 

Austrian monarchy as Ibng m Vofdce lay between, to see 

Milan in the possessibn of Spain, which was then synony- 
mous: with that of France; , for in this case he should be sur- 
rounded by the arms tff the la^mr :*pbwer and lie completely at its 
mercy. He dfisfism^ad, h thoughts for the pre- 

tent, for the Fi‘ebcil i Wm at hi% gales and the Austrian forces 
jjret far away.^ I^TeulraUty being impossible, he resolved to join 
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in the first instance^ in .order to let the first fury of 
* ^e French^ always most formidable in their onsets spend itself 
atid pass by without hnrting him^ determined in bis mind to Watch 
the course of eventsi^ and avail himsejf of anyfavourable turn, 
come from whatever side it would. He followed in this the ex- 
ample of his aneestoti Charles ^aimanuel I. 

v “ This policy of the House of Savoy,*’ observes Botta, has been 
called perfidious j it certainly was not.faitbful or loyal, but we ought to 
reflect that a petty Italian prince, placed between two great overbearing 
powers, could not act otherwise if he wished to preserve the independence 
of his states. The original ii^ustice was on the part of those foreign 
powers, who ever since the time of Francis I, and Charles V. sought 
each to hold sway over Italy and to treat the native Italian governments 
as their bumble dependents/’ 

Catinat was again inveiited with the command of the French in 
Italy, and Victor Amadeus sent him his own contingent. Prince 
Eugene commanded the Austrian troops, who came down from the 
Tyrol in 17 OL Eugene’s first campaign has been much admired. 
His sudden march across the mountains, by which, avoiding the de- 
files of Chiusa, between the Adige and the lake of Garda, where 
the French had posted themselves, he suddenly appeared on their 
right flank in the valleys of the Veronese; his unexpected passage 
of the Adige at Oastelbaldo, below iLegnago; and the battle of 
Carpi, ill which he deceived Catinat a third time, and drove the 
French beyond Mantua and as far as the river Oglio; these ex- 
hibit a skill and quickness ib tactics seldom surpassed even by 
Frederic or Napoleon. Nor is all the blame to be laid upon 
Catinat, who wag One of the best generals of his time, but whose 
judgment was fieutralized by the rashness of the other officers 
and by orders from Versailles. Catinat demanded his recall, and 
was succeeded by Villeroi, a pompous court-favourite, who lost 
the battle ofCUiari and ended his generalship by allowing himself 
to be surprised by Eugene within the walls of Cremona and tak^ 
prisoner in February, 17051. Eugene laid siege t& MafKu^ 
whence poor duke had hastily decamped> with his train of 
sin^fIW|n dancers, and withdrawn to his othef territory of Casale 
and Mo^l^rat. Vendome was sent to Italy ^to replace Villeroi; 
he fougl^the battle of Luzzara against Eugene, in August, 1702, 
dn which the French had the advantage. 

Victor Amadeus was by this time heartily sick of his French 
alliance. The French generals had slighted him; Philip V. him- 
self on his passage through Piedmont bad offended hitn I saw 
that the Austrians were strong^aiid tenacious, and he jfesptved to 
make the best terms be could with Austrtg. In diitif design he 
was encouraged and favoured by his kinsman, Prince Dngena» 
• G 2 
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M'hq had not forgotten his Savoy descent and connections. Louis 
XIV. beard of these negotiations; he sent orders to, Vendome * 
disai^m and secure the Piedmontese troops, to ^the number of 
5000, who were serving^nder him* Victor now threw off the 
mask, declared war . against France, and strenuously fortified his 
fortresses, and especially his capital, Turin. This was towards 
the close of 1703. He was soon afterwards joined by a body of 
Austrians under Stabremberg, who, by a skilful circuitous mardh 
along the southern bank of thd Pb, arrived in Piedmont without 
being interrupted by Vendome* Tl^^ vrar now raged simulta- 
neously in two parts of North /Italy ^ in Piedmont between the 
French and the Piedmontese, and in the Mantuan State between 
the Austrians and the French. In the foHbwung year, 1704, 
Vendoiiie himself marched from Hifan into Piedmont with a 
strong body of troops, w hilst fresh French forces poured in from 
the opposite side over the Alps to overwhelm Victor. Piedmont 
was overrun by the invaders on everj^ side, and all the horrors of 
1693 were renewed* The Piedmontese, however, w’ere not cast 
down; they rwe at the Cfitl of their sovereign; the nobility 
joined their regiments ; the peasants left the plough and the ar- 
tisans their shops, to enrol themseWes in the militia. No com- 
plaint was heard, no sacrifice was deemed too great. The for- 
tresses were well provided* Vibtdr himself, at the head of a 
select body of troops, was marching and countermarching through 
the country, with which he was perfectly acquainted, avoiding a 
general engagement, but atmckiiig and overpowering all the 
French detached corps he met with* The people were all for 
him, and gave him every assistfince acid ihfornmtion. The sub- 
sidies he received from ^gland and HoMarid ?80,000 ducats a 
month) enabled him to,suppoit his troops in default of the ordinary 
revenue, which could not be collected Cinder such circumstances. 
The French took and VercelB, and laid siege to Vorrua, 
"Xwhich surre^ei^|i|. defence in April, 1705, 

fell |i^^oi^tmelian The whole of Savoy 

was now lost ip w^asalso ftvaded by 

the French. Siirrendefed, and the banners (^.<4kovcon- 

S ierdrs we^e wimin sight of Turin. Victor, was not^ffedaced to 
e last extremity :^be bad not a square league of ternt^ that he 
could call his own; his only bbnirt and residence were withjjn his 
camp; and he was reduced tb the condition of a nomadic chief. 
B,ut his subjects adhered faithfully to him ; they fiocked to his 
standard from the places already occupied by the enemy; they felt 
tliat it was better tp run *the risk of being killed with arms in 
their hands, than to be first outraged and then tormented and 
^slaughtered intheir own houses by an insolent conqueror. Pied- 
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ftnont w*as then in the same predicament as Spain has been in our 
time during the war against Nwoleon. 

The Emperor Leopold died in 1705| and his succ^sor^ 

Joseph I., continued the war against prance* The victories of 
Eugene and Marlborough, on the' side of Germany^ enabled 
Austria to make greater efforts in Italy. Eugene came to the 
assistance of his cousin of Savoy. He descended along the lake 
of Garda^ and drove the French as far as the Adda, Vendomc 
hastened to oppose his progress. • Eugene was wounded at the 
battlf of Cassano, where, after an obstinate struggle, he could 
not force the passage of the river. 

In the following year, in consequence of the defeat of Ra« 
inillies, Louis XIV. recalled Vendome from Italy, as the only 
general able to face Marlbofough. ^ The Duke of Orleans was 
sent to Italy to replace Vendome, and La Feuillade was charged 
with the siege of Turin, almost the only town still in the posses- 
sion of the Duke of Savqy, The siege of Turin is the most 
famous event of the war of the Spanish, succession in Italy, It 
decided the turn of affairs in the Feninsula. Botta has described 
it with ail the warmth of national feelings, but, at the same time, 
with perfect truth. siege and its results were glorious to 

Piedmont, and hotK>tirable J[talian valour and perseverance. 

It began in May, 1706. yictor;Amadeii8 had fortified and pro- 
visioned Turin with great care; he left in it 8500 Piedmontese 
troops, and 1500 Ausuian auxiliaries, the whole under the com- 
mand of General Daun*. 'Dhe citizens enrolled themselves into 
a militia, forming eight more battalions. The duke, with a 
chosen body of troops, holered about the country, waiting for 
the arrival of •Prince Eugene, and meanwhile annoying the 
French, and intercepting their supplies. The French besieged 
Turin with 40,000 men, 128 pieces of ordnance, and 50 mortars. 
On the 27tli of August, a wide breach having been made, the 
bes'iegers marched twice to the assault* lbi?t were, repulsed eacl^^ 
time. In the night of the 29tb they yijcre near .twSg the 
by surp|ise. A hundred French gretiajdiifrs*>; favoured by the 
descended into the ditch wlthp^l boin^ perceived by 
the sen^s, overpowered the guard of a aa)fy-port, forced the 
outer g&td; entered the subterraneous pass^e, an# were on the 
^ point 01 breaking through the inner gate, which opened into the 
^ place. This part of the^ground was undermined; the mine was 
. loaded, but the Piedmontese had not yet had time to lay the train. 
An officer and a private of the miners were alone in tfee mine, 
when they heard the noise above their heads, and* gu^|sed its 
import. Not a moment wsfs to be lost* The sotdiepr^ Pietro 
Micca by name, whispered to the officer : “You hastto out of 
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this jgUce, and I will set fire to the mine, and save my tp^^n aQd.v 
country. Tell the governor to renoemher my wife and children.’^. > 
The officer, dumb with surprise, left the place. As soon as he 
was 3ut, Micca set fire to^he powder, which blew up the french 
grenadiers, and alarmed tne garrison* The body of Micca was 
found under the ruins.. humMe private soldier saved Uiat 
night the city of Turin from all the. horrors of a storm, and, at 
the same time, secured the crown on tfaf head of Victor. Bottw' 
complains, and with reason, that the herffism of Micca was not 
properly rewarded, TPjjro rations of .bread were allowed t||, his 
family in perpetuity— a niggardly ce|ri^d .for auch a service. Of 
late years, however, the he^Mt has he$n felt, and the descend- 
ants of Micca have been sought after. An old man, the last, 
remaining of the family, was ffiimd liyii^ iin the mountains i he 
was brought to Turin, was dressed as.a.8er|eant of artillery, hod 
allowed pay as such. The corps of engineers. have had a medal 
struck to the memory of Pietro Micea. 

On following day, 9CHh of August, the French made a 
general assault; they succeeded in making a lodgment in the 
outer works,, but the explosion of .another blew up part of 
the works, together with those who had taken possession of them. 
After this j^e French soldiers wouM not return tP the charge. 
Prince Eugene was now approaching with the Austrian army. 
He had forced the passes of the ,Adiga> ,the Mincio, and the Po, 
and, marching along the. soutbem bank of tM latter riyer, arrived 
in Piedmont. . Victor hastened ; to ^edt Ijiim, The two ciiiefs 
ascended together the hill of liupergti^ on the right bank of the 
Po, opposite to Turin* .The^' saw tbs ipiserable state of the 
fortifications, and, having reconnoipjed t]^ position of the French 
entrenchments, determined to attack them* Victor Amadeus, on 
that day, made a solemn vow that, should ffie battle turn in bis 
favour, he would raise on tlie elevated spot where ho then stood 
a sanctuary, as a p.mgeiua) token of gratitude to. Heaven* 

N»Qn the nj^lnug of the 7th of September, the Auafrians and 
Piedmontese La Veneria and Pianegan to ffie 

attack of the Ffeiicb ehtrenchments, which were pjjaoew 
nortli-eas.!; of Turin, between the I^n, toe S^a, ancy^toTPo* 
The 0uke oA Orleans witocd to come out and meet the. ufies in., 
the open , country, buf^Marsbal Marsin, who held toe supreme 
command, preferred waiting for. the attack* The Germans dad 
Piedmontese advanced with shouldered arms, ..and in the best . 
order, amidst a shower of musketry and grape-shot. The.Prus-. 
sians, several battalions'of whom served under Eugene, were tbd 
first to scale toe parapet, which toeyouiamediately set aiwut level- 
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ling, to give entrance to the cavalry. The French made a stout 
^Vasistance, but at last gave way. Uh another point* Victor had 
likewise effected an entrance, and die Duke of Orleans, /ivho 
opposed him, was wounded, and remoyf^d from the field. The 
^istle of Lucento, which stood on the lefto^f the French position, 
and in which they had placed their pfowder, caught fire. The 
confusion aud rout how became general. .The French ran from the 
entrenchments. The garrison of Turin sallied out against the 
fugitives, and the carnage was great Between 5 and 6(XX> were 
]Iille|||mind wounded, 60()0 taken prisoners. The allies lost 
20p(^il]ed, and liSOO wounded. The booty was very consider- 
able ; 9,00 pieces of artillery Were left behind by the French, with 
the tents, baggage, moat of the baiiners, horses, cattle. Sic. The 
defeated troops tied towards Figfier<)|, harassed by the peasantry ; 
scarcely 90,000 men recrossed the Alps. 

Victor and Eugene entered Turin in triumph. The citizens, 
after four months’ privations, dangers, aud continual alarm, 
crowded around them with marks of sincere joy at their deliver- 
ance. Soldiers and eitizens repaired to the churches to offer a 
solemn thanksgiving. No Te Deum was ever chanted with 
nfore sincere devotion; " Victor fulfilled his vow; he raised the 


splendid church on Mdont Siiperga, the dome of which is the 
first object discerned by tlm traveller vvho approaches Turin; 
there are the tombs of the Flriniees of the House of Savoy, and, 
on the 7th of September, every year, a solemn procession takes 
place, to which thousands df the^ ||>OpuiatioD cf Turin aud its 
neighbourhood still confinue to #bsbrt<, 

The Italian campaign now hastened to a close. Milan opened 
its gates to tho Austrians; tbe citizens, weary of the Spanish 
dominion, received Eugene with joy; they swore allegiance to 
tlie emperor, in whose name the prince promised them the 
maintenance of the {privileges granted by Charles V. to their fore- 
fathers. The renEmining Frerteh and Spanish ti^ops shut thern^ 
selves up in Cremona. Victor recovered all his tonapis in f-wric 
niont. J^y.a convention between the FVeOefa commanders and 
Prmca< I ngeno,* the whole of North Ita^ w^' evacuated by the 
!^^cli dbd Spaniards. Louis XIV. gave up filantua to the 
EmpVq^ without any attention to the rights of the Duke 
^Gonzaga> who bad voluntarily admitted the French troops mUy 
tfae^wu. The duke, .who was at Venice, was overwhelmed 
with what he called the treachery of Louis XIV.; he peremp- 
torily refused a pension offered him by France, and died a few 
months afterwards broken-hearted fit Padua. He left nfi issue* 


Thus it was that the duchy of Mafi^ua came into the p^wer of 
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Austriai in addition to that of Milan. Mantua was dealt with ^ 
pretty much in the manner in which Venice has been disposed dT** 
in oier days. 

The Austrians next ^oceeded to the conquest of Naples. 
General Daun in 1707 marched through the papal state^ and eiv 
tered the kingdom without opposition. Capua surrendered 
without firing a shot, and Daun encamped outside of Naples. 
The Spanish Viceroy, Marquis Villena, had no means of averting 
the blow. The Neapolitans ""were evidently tired of Spanish 
delegated dominion, which had weighed on them for two ce^ries 
like an incubus, and had t'^duced their country to misery. Mqpy 
among the nobility, offended at the haughtiness of their Spanish 
rulers, were favourable to Austria. The eletti, or representatives 
of the nobility and people of » the city of Naples, repaired to the 
Austrian camp, presented the keys, and swore alledance to the 
Archduke Charles, as King of Spain and of the Two Sicilies. 
The rest of the kingdom followed. The island of Sicily, how- 
ever, remained in possession of Philip V. In 1708 the Austrians 
took the island of Sardinia from the Spaniards. Nothing of any 
importance occurred in Italy after this, until the peace of Utrecht 
in 1713; and the treaty of Rastadt in the folio wit^ year settled 
all the disputes about the Spanish succession. Tiie Archduke 
Charles, having succeeded Joseph L on the imperial throne, re- 
signed all his claims to Spain and the Indies, but retained Naples 
and the island of Sardinia as well as*'Lombardy. Sieik was given 
up by Spain to Victor Amadeus, mXh the title of King, at the 
particular request of Queen Anne of England* Victor also re- 
ceived some additions of territory in Montferrat and the Val di 
Sesia. The House of Savoy ranked ' at last among the kings of 
Europe. The princes of that house had fought hard and bravely 
for the distinction, and Victor especially had risked every thing 
on the issue of the contest. He repaired to Palermo, where be 
sjj^s solemnly crowned. A few years afterwards an unexpected 
sfcHy-pf Car<dinal Alberoni, minister of Philip V., who in time of 
profound peace sent a fleet and an army to conquer bqth Sicily 
and Sardinia, terminated in an exchange by which Sicily«was 
ceded to Austria, and Sardinia was finally given, with tWe Vulig ^f 
Kingdom, to the Hinise of Savoy, under whom it has x^r^ined 
ever since. Victor Amadeus was crowned at Cagliari first ]^ing ^ , 
of Sardinia. Don Antonio, the last pcince of the Farne^e dy- 
nasty, dkd \n January, \7Sl, without issue, and left his duchy of 
Parma to Don Carlos, son oi PhiVip V. and of Elizabeth Earnese. 

The peace of the Petunsufh was maintained till the year 1733, 
when, strange |s it may sound, Ital/ became involved in the war 
fojr the^ Polish "succession between Stanislaus Leezinsky, protected 
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*4^ France and Augustus III. of Saxony, supported by Russia and 

Mbatria. The Polish succession^ however, was merely a pre- 
tence; the real object of France was to weaken Austria, while 
Spain wished to recover Naples and Siiily. Victor Amadeus 
having abdicated the crown in a fit of ennui, his son Charles 
Emmanuel III. had succeeded to the throne in 1730. Fol- 
lowing the hereditary policy of his house, be saw in the ap- 
proaching contest between France and Austria an opportunity of 
entailing his territory and perhaps* of gaining Milan. France 
made ifgt scruple in offering it to him, as soon as it should be 
conquered, and Charles Emtnanuel joined his army to that of 
France for the purpose, pretending in his manifesto that be made 
war for the independence of the Polish election! The French 
and Piedmontese now overran Lombai'dy and took Milan. The 
Austrians came down slowly as usual, crossed the Po, fought the 
battle of Parma, in which 15,000 men lost their lives, without 
any decisive result, and that of Guastalla, in which 12,000 men 
fell on both sides. The Austrians retired in good order to ano- 
ther position. 

Meanwhile Don Carlos of Spain had conquered the kingdom 
of Naples from the Austrians. A large Spanish force landed on 
the coast of Tu^aiiy in November, 1733, and Don- Carlos, who 
liud just completed his eighteenth year, came from Parma to put 
himself at the head of "the expedition, the direction of which 
however was entrusted to the Count de Montemar, an officer ot 
experience. The Spanish soldiers, in passing through the friendly 
states of Tuscany and Rome, committed the usual outrages for which 
their ancestors had rendered themselves famous in the time of 
Charles V. The tewn of Orvieto was especially ill treated by them. 
The pope obtained as a favour that they should not pass through 
Rome. They entered the kingdom by the way of Frosinoiie and 
San Germano. The Austrian viceroy, Visconti, had not sufficient 
force to oppose their progress, and the Neapolitans themselves 
were ready to turn in favour of the Spaniards. We jcemcndjes * 
having seen once a book styled '' An Account of the numerous 
Revoi'itims of the most faithful City of Naples,’’ for such is the 
title, /jHsfmed by that city m its municipal deeds and records. 
Somethfrtg^f this facility to rise in favour of tfvery new invader, 
ilerman, Spanish, or French, Angevin or Aragonese, must be 
ascii^ to national versatility of character inherited from their 
GreeCancestors, but much of it to the manner in which the va- 
rious conquerors treated the country, forgetting the promises 
they hai made on their entering it. The people were sanguine 
in believing that change of masfers vvould bring improvement in 
their condition ; and afterwards^ finding themselves disappoigt ed, 
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titrined with all their native vivacity to opposite feelings* Bottr. 
gives extracts from several of the atidresses delivered by the^hiai^ 
g^trateSf nobles^ and bishops of Naples and Palermo, at every 
change of rulers, andi they are certainly curious specimens of 
southern flattery and hyperbole ; but he observes at the same 
time that, after the specimens of the aame sort which we have seen 
in our days addressed to republics, consuls, emperors, aud kings, 
wc have no right to be very criticat oh the adulatory strains of 
the seventeenth and eight^ntb centuries^ The addresses to 
Buonaparte nlbne by French and Italians form a most notifying 
evidence of bomati servility, hardly ever surpitssed since the time 
of Tiberius Csesar. 

The conquest of Naples by Don Carlos, unlike former* con- 
quests; proved in the end ^real beneflt to the Neapolitans. It 
closed for ever the disastrous rule of the viceroys. Philip V. 
instituted his son King of Naples and Sicily, giving up to him 
all bis eleim# to those two ktn^oms. This was the beginning 
of a iHtw for those fine countries, for Charles used his autho- 
rity with wisdom and liberality. The offices of the state were 
now filled by Neapolitans^ the revetiiie of the country w'aS 
spent within and for the state itself. From the epoch of Charles's 
accession to the throne till the French revolutionary invasion of 
Italy, Naples enjoyed sixty years of peace, internal and external, 
the longest period of tranquillity it had known for centuries. 
Nor was this peace the peace of the grave. Commerce, industry, 
sciences, and fiterature, revived ; c^spletidid buildings were raised ; 
numerous reforms were mude in the economical and judicial 
departments ; the feudal pov^er was gradually curtailed ; super- 
fluous monasteries were suppressed, wot in tfae em^ust and sweep- 
ing manner adopted since by mock-republicans, but with proper 
regard for Uie rights of the existing inmates; the pretensions of 
Rome were strenuously resisted. BoUa points out in his 5()th 
Book some of Ibu itoprovemenlte effected during the reigns of 
K)l\grles alM his Feidtnand^ There are men still living at 
N apies, who well fomember the happy times which the country 
enjoyed before gleat revolutionary avatar of 1799. 

The treaty of Vienna, in November 1735, conelude^hqlLwieeti 
Casdinal Fleury and &e emperor’s minister. Count ^^^ndorf, 
recc^nixed Charles Bourbon and bis descendants as kings of the 
Two Sicilies. It restored to Austria the duchy of MiUn and 
the states of Parma. Cfaartes Emmanuel, King of Sardima, lost 
therefore the of f^taioing foe Milanese, but be received the 
provinces of Novum aml^ToHcirtiaii at far as the river Ticino. 
And it was agreed tfiat, in case of the death, without offspring, oi 
^iovaa Gaiione, tbe kst of the Medici, Tuscany should devolve 
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UipoQ F/s^ncis, Duke of Lorrame uv4 B^r» who ha4. mamed 
‘JViaMa Theresa, the presutnplive heiress of thcf Austrian d<my^ 
nioi>s. Lorraine ^vas given in e&cfaanp;^ t9 Stanislaus Lecziuski^ 
to be incorporated with France afiejr bis nfter Ihisf 

Giovan Gastone died, and Franebraiid Mar^ came in 

1739 to take possession of the ducbj^ of Tiisea^y,MfiMch theii* suc- 
cessors govern to this dajjj. 

Thus, the House o£ Medici, after three centuries oC a sove- 
reignty, at first real though nominal and afterwards^ both 
nominal ^and real, hecatne es^linct- They had arisen from the 
democracy, or plebeiau ranks;, they were first demagogues, then 
protectors^ then usurpers, and lastly despots. The Medici have 
been great, both for their Ulustrtous qualities and for their crimes. 
The &st house of Medici, the priucely^cilizens, Cosmo and Lo- 
renzo, were the most distinguwed /or the former. Their de- 
scendants degenerated and were driven away. L<eo X., Lorenzo’s 
son, was seated in the papal chair, and mainly Cij^atributed to 
the fameof his family. His successor, Clement VIL, a less ainisble 
man, called in the imperial power of Charles V. Florence ^as 
taken and given to Alessandro, the spurious offspring of Lorenzo, 
* Duke of Urbino, grandson of Lorens the Magnificently ^ Alex* 
ander^was murdered by a relative as wicked as himself* There 
were now no more male descendants of the great Cosmo, Pater 
Fatrw, except the pope biipselft the collateral branch of the 
Medici, the descendants of the older Lorenzo, Cosmo’s bro* 
thei, were called to rule Tuscanjl* YosUng Cosmo^'son of Gio- 
vanni di Medici, the celebrated captain of the black bands, was 
elected first Duke of Florence. Cosmo was stern and merciless, 
but more cautious and clever than Alexander bad been. 

“ No one was more skilful than Cosmo in the art of taming people ; 
be was indeed a terrible man, who might be held up as a model to those 
who delight in that dudmlieal art. Hb descendants inherited his prin- 
ciples wi& their mother’s milk > a fearful race, deseendad fmm Giovanni 
di Medici, the Condottiere of the black bands, who, was the tsrrpr of the 
Germans, and from his sop Cosmo, the dread of ,jdie F^rentines. They 
were all had except one, Ferdinand ; bad for liberty, baa for public mo- 
rality, whi#l they tendefl to corrupt by their pmfl^afe example.”— 
Book'xli.‘ } ^ ^ 

Still, however, this second or ducal bouse of Medici, like their 
‘ "TJffizen ^^esfors, deserved ^ell of Italy and of Europe in one 
par tiespf^ they were the patrons of arts, letters, apd acieuces^ 
Thb is the magic halo that encircles au4 will continue to eut^rcle 
« the memory of the Medici down to farlbest geiier%^i;Ui. 
^ Another commendatton^jperit^ ibe second or ducal, houaa of 
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Medici; beginning with the fierce Cofffno, is that they effectually 
Insisted the pretensions of the Court of Rome in matters ofHem- 
poral jurisdiction. Cosmo would be master lit home^ and his 
successors followed fab example. 

The war of thb Austrian Succession^ 1741-48, although it 
raged in Italy as well as in G^i^tnany^ produced no final alteration 
in the political seuiemetit of Italy as arrais^d by the ti-eaty of 
Vienna of 1735. The duchy of rarma alone changed masters; 
it was given up by Aitstria^lo Don Filippo, Infant of Spain and 
brother of Chaslesi King 6f Naples, In diis war, Charles Em- 
manuel lll.i King of Sa'^ifiia, sided with Maria Theresa; Genoa 
and Modena with France arid Spain. The consequence was, 
that, after the battle of Piacenza, 1 6 June, 1746, won by the 
Austrians, and the subsequent retreat of the French and Spa- 
niards through tlie Genoese Riviera, Genoa found itself exposed 
alone to the Wrath of the pursuing Austrians, who loaded the 
city with intolerable Contributions, exacted in the most overbear- 
ing ntanner. The insurrection of the Genoese people on the 
5tn December, 1746, on occasion of a mortar which a party of 
Austrian soldiers were dragj^tig through the narrow streets of 
Genoa, atid which they wanted to oblige the citizens to lift up, 
put an end to this oppression. The Austrians were driven by the 
people out of the walls, a glorious event, of which the Genoese 
continue to be justly proud to this ^y. Botta describes truly 
and with great animation this transaction in his 45tb Book. 

In Piedmdnt, the bettte of the Col d’Assieta on the Alps of 
Fenestrelle, which die Piedmontese w*on against the French and 
Spaniards in July i747| and in which the French general, Che- 
valier de Belleisle, lost his life, put an end tooall the attempts of 
France on that side. 

The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748 confirmed the political 
system of Italy as it was before the war, with the exception, as 
w^e have said; ^ Parma. Thia system continued for half a cen- 
tury aftigfWhHs, without being disturbed by any more wars, until 
the French' reyolutiG^ry invasion of 1796, 

We have d^fi^ at length on these wars^nd treaties^of the first 
part of the eighteenth century, because a knowledge ^f them is 
r4|uired in ordee to iinderstand the political settlen^ent of ftaly, 
which has been the result of them. These wars, although begqn 
by the ambition of foreign powers^ were not altoged^r mere 
games of kings, for the italiiinis had a vital interest in It 

was the interest of the IteHadH not to have any loUger amdng 
them a foreign ptepondera'ting power, possessed of the finest 
provinces of toe pemnsula. Tvfo hundred years’ rule of Spanish 
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^iceroys had shown what must be the condition of the foreign 
of a distant monarchy. The question for Italy was, whe- 
ther Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, Lombardy,, and Parma, were tc^ 
have their own goveniments or be Spaniabjp french, or Austrian, 
as they had been till then? This questian. Of course, materially 
affected also the independence of ibe other Italian stotes which 
had retained their native governments, such as Piedmont, Genoa, 
Venice, Tuscany, Modena, and Ronie. LOckily, the mutual 
jealousy of foreign powers favoured* the emancipation of Italy. 
Naples and Sicily again beOame a nation, the crown of which 
could never more bO united vsith that of Spain, Sardinia was 
given to an Italian prince, with the rank of king, and with a 
considerable increase of territory, on the side of Lombardy. 
Parma had its own resident duke. Tuscany was secured to the 
younger son of Maria TliCresa, not to be united with the Aus- * 
trial! dominions. The other Italian states, Genoa, Venice, Lucca, 
Modena, and Rome, retained their independence, Milan and 
Mantua alone remained under a foreign power, and that power 
Austria. But the Austrian influence in Italy was thereby much 
more circumscribed than it has been since the overthrow of the 
Venetian republic by Buonaparte. The sweeping policy^ of the 
Revolution removed the landmarks of Italian nationality, and 
destroyed the two North-Italiau powers, Piedmont and Venice. 
The work of the treaties of Utrecht and of Aix-la-Chapelle was 
undone. By the Congress of Vienna in 1915, the first only of 
those two powers has been restbfed and even enlarged. But an- 
other of the great advantages gained by Italy in the first part of the 
eighteenth century has been preserved, Naples and Sicily having 
retained their national independence. 

Upon the whole, the first half of the eighteenth century was 
for Italy an epoch of emancipation from foreign thraldom, and of 
national consolidation. One loss only was incurred; Corsica 
w'as detached from Italy, and became a province of France. That 
island, rugged and poor, inhabited by a wild but spirited race, « 
had long baffled the declining power of Genoa. Thc^enoese 
engaged French auxiliary troops to reduce it to subjection, and 
at last, rii^er than consent to see Corsica independent, they made 
it over to France by the treaty of Versailles, in^ay, 1768. , Such 
w as the narrow policy of the Genoese republic. The Corsicans, 

“TieadecJ^ De Paoli, fought bravely against the numerous and 
dispiprtned troops of France, but the odds against them were too 
sr^t. The more ardent patriots emigrated, and Corsica sub- 
mitted to France in June, 1769« In the following August, Napo- 
leon Buonaparte was born at •Ajaccio: he* was, therefore, by 
birth, a subject of the crown of France. — Botia, book xlvi. 
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^ The next two hooka bf Botta’a Hiatoty chiefly relate tb the 
athte of ecclesiastical discipline in Italy; (he reforms 'madh* in 
rbdst of the Italian stal^« Naples* Venice, Parma, Tuscany and 
Loitebardy; the supbfle^ioh bf superfluous convents; the restric- 
tions laid on the imttiuntefes claimed by tlie clergy; on the 
asylums, &c.; the disputes about the jurisdiction claimed by the 
court of Ilome in foreign states; and Ihstly, the suppression of 
the famous order dIT the Jesuits. All these 'matters are extremely 
interesting, and in geneml^'very imperfectly known. The result 
of ihele controversies Was that a more distinct line of separation 
was thiced between the temporal^and the SpiHtual authorities; 
that the latter was restricted within its proper limits; the eccle- 
siastical courts no longer exercised their authority over laymen; 
and the temporalities of the church, ahd the regulations concern- 
ing matters of discipline or aflfheting public morality, were sub- 
jected to the sovereign authority of each respective state. The 
great distinction bOtWeOn matters of faith and regulations of 
duirCb discipline be^ti to be clearly understood and enforced. 
The twb brothers, Joseph !!• andJLeopold, one in Lombardy and 
the other in Tuscany, U^ere foremost in diesc reforms. 

The fdrty*ninth book contains an impressive account of the de- 
structive earthquakes of Calabria and Sicily in The fiftieth, 
or concluding book, gives a sketch of the social and intellectual 
state of Italy just before the great moral convulsion caused by the 
Prehch revolution^ The author notices the principal men of sci- 
ence living inTtaly at that epochs— Spallanzani, Father Beccaria, 
Volta, Galvani, Guglieimini, Galiani, Genovesi, Fabbroni, &c. 

With regard to the moral sciences, the inquisitive and free spirit of 
the age manifested itself in Italy as elsewhere, with** this difference, that 
those who were most intent on reforming the abuses which men had 
engrafted upon the stem of the Church, remaineil firm in the faith of 
that Church, and kept aloof from the sarcasms and indecencies of foreign 
infidels. The Italians wished to coivect, but not to destroy." 

And brere is the great distinction between the revolution in 
France and the abortive attempt to force the same upon Italy, 
where the public mind was in a different and ^^ore heafthy condi- 
tion,— where amplb reforms had been efiected during the pre- 
vious half^century^f and others w^ould have taken piftce without 
any social catastrophe, bja^ they been left to the hands na- 

tives themselves* No doiiht the French invasion effectedrk^rms 
at a much quicker rete. Instead of pruning, it cut down the 
at once: it destroy^ elL ^email^s Vf feudality, but it also swe^- 
away manorial and other pWrtmnuial rights upon land at the ex- 
pense of ju^ice: it abolished the convents, but squandered away 
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jmoet.of their wealth, and threw thousands of innocent individuals 
lintp yi^crited distress itswept away cotntnunal jjroperty, church 

'tithes/^tjiaritable foundations, public aiwfU as fiscal treasuries: 
it stripped the palace of the noble end tl^ iji^ttage of the peasant, 
the altars of the church, and the inu^eumMBd na<- 

tion. And all this was doife, not as in France, by the imj^ulse of 
any great class or portion of tlie people; it was done^^ainst the 
wish of the immense majority of the Italian populations, whose 
opposition was overcome by foreign, bayonets. The revolution 
was not spontaneous in Italy ; it was forced upon the country. 
Even the more sincere among^ the Italian republicans exclaimed, 
Volevopioggia, ma non tempesta — " We wanted a shower, but not 
a hurricane/' The hurricane has long since passed away; its 
victims lie mute and forgotten in the grave, and no complaint of 
their's now disturbs the complacency 1>f those who, remote from 
those times of violence and danger, coolly calculate the advan- 
tages which have resulted from the revolution. That the present 
generation has derived some advantages from past convulsions we 
readily admit. The most important of these advantages is the 
improvement effected in the judicial system. Instead of the 
former multifafious local statutes in almost every province or dis- 
trict, f of the barbarous and often clashing laws and edicts of 
Goths and LomTiards, German emperors and Spanish viceroys, 
every Italian state has now a uniform code, printed and published, 
so that every individual may be acquainted with the laws under 
which he lives. This is no smaH advantage, compared with the 
former obscurity and uncertainty. The compilation of the laws 
began in the last century in Tuscany, Piedmont, and other states. 
Napoleon, however, extended the principle to all Italy. The 
French civil and commercial codes have remained in force, with 
some modifications, at Naples and Genoa* The Austrian code 
is in vigour in Lombardy, and that of Leopold in Tuscany; the 
Sardinian code in Piedmont, 8cc. The registry of mortgages has 
been maintained. As to criminal matters, the publicity of trials 
exists in several states, such as Naples and Tuscany; aftd every- 
where the courts of justice have been established upon a uniform 
system, oM in every province, and courts of appeal in the respec- 
tive capitals. Torture has been abolished* ^he principle of 


In tSk^-kingdom of Iftly aloi^s which was about oiie-fourlh of the whole Penin- 
ula. property was sold !o the amount of 300 niilHom of francs, and an equal 

qu^Kityuas annexed to the r.ational domain. The amount of the sales in the fest of 
\y is not ascertained. 

In Tuscany alone there were fiVe hundred municipal statutes previously to the 
reform made by Leopold. 
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equalitjr in the eye of the law is universally acknowledged. Every 
relic of feudal servitude or feudal jurisdiction has been removed. 
The numerous fidei-coi|iuus$i> and other mainmorte 
ITave been unshackled ^nd restored to circulation. The laws of 
inheritance are in most of the Italian states upon a more equitable 
footing than formerly. The ecclesiastical jurisdiction no longer 
interferes in temporal matters. The progress of education, of 
tolerance of opinions; the extension of the arts of industry; the 
many material improvements both in town and country, the roads, 
canals, draining of marshes, new harbours, manufactories, houses 
of industry, &c. — these are matters of common notoriety. Such — 
to say nothing of a corresponding intellectual and moral progress 
among the people — are the advantages which Italy has gained 
during the iive*and-thirty jwrs that have elapsed since the be- 
ginning of the present century. It were an error to suppose that 
the restoration has stopped this progress. The restoration, to 
use the words of a discerning Italian writer, has restored old 
names rather than old things.” Few universally acknowledged 
abuses have been restoited. 

And here the work No. 3 on our list becomes of particular use 
to the reader of Italian history. It is a continuation of the worthy 
Muratori’s Annals of Italy, which closed with the year 17 « 50 . 
Coppi has continued the series down to 1819.'^ Muratori*s and 
Coppi’s together constitute a work chiefly for reference, in which 
facts are registered by order of dates, and they are written upon 
a different plaj,i from that of a general comprehensive history, like 
those of Guicciardini and Botta. But many minute facts and 
details are more clearly and quickly found in a book of annals 
than in one of general history. Each work has, therefore, its 
peculiar merit, and both together may be considered as forming 
a tolerably complete course of modern Italian history. Botta’s 
contemporary liistory ends with 1814 ; Coppi brings his Annals 
down to ]819« and thus registers many important occurrences of 
the various Italian states after tlic restoration. Coppi has care- 
fully collected the oflicial documents, treaties, general laws, and 
public institutions, as well as the military or civil facts, which 
occurred in the various parts of Italy during the eventful years 
1790 — 1819, with.honest sincerity, taking care to refer the reader 
to the original authorities. 
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Art. IV. — 1, Roman de la Viohlttf ou de Gerard de Nevers, en 
xiiirne Sicc/e, par Gibert de Montrenil; 
prenUire fois^ d'apris deux Mauuscrits de la Bibliothcq^e 
Rot/ale. Par Francisque Michel* Paws, 1834* 8vo. 

2. Roman Rustache le Moine^ Pirate Fameux du ^iime » 
publii pour la premiire fois^ d*aprh un Manuscrit de la Bibho- 
ihcqiie llopale. Par Francisque Michel. Paris et I^ondres, 
1834. 8 VO. 

3. La Riote du Monde. Le Roi^d^Angleterre et le Jongleur 
J Kip {xiume Sihcle); publie d'aprhdeux Manmcrits, fun de la 
Bihliotheque Ropale^ Cautre du Muste Britamiique. Paris, 
iS34. 8vo. 

4 Tristan ; Recueil de ce qui reste des Poemes relafi/s d ses Aven- 
tuf'e.Sf composes en Francois, en jiniglo’^^oruuuul^ et en Gretf 
dans les xiime et xiiirne Sicchs; public par Fraiicisquc Michel. 
Paris et Lonrfrcs, 1 836. 2 tomes. 8vo. 

SfU Pobort Walpole pronounced ** History a fiction:” we shall not 
here slop to inquire into the validity of the principles upon which 
his assertion was fouiulcd, but, believing the converse of the pro- 
position, nam\ly, that all fiction is history, to be nearer the truth, 
we puiposi xoXprameuding to our readers the curious specimen of 
I'urlv Ixoiniriicc, the title of which heads the list of w^orks ai ranged 
at the comU‘onccment of this article, as deserving of their attention 
in a Iwoddivi nianilcr—firstly, with regard to its character as a 
woik of fiction; and secondly^ with reference to^ the historical 
illustrnlions of contemporary manners with which the narrative is 
inU rspersed. 

Thclloman de^la Violctte, by Gibert or Gyrbert de Montreuil, 
and which appears to have been written about the year 1225, was 
long since pronounced by Roquefort to be one of the most agree- 
able prodiiplions of the thirteenth century; and the perusal of it 
justifies, in the fullest, this eulogiiini. The plot, which resembles 
that of Cyinbeline, is ingeniously contrived and clearly developed, 
while it "is at the same time related in a style which "^adds hew 
charms to it, the narrative never being interrupted, as is too fre- 
niienlly the case in compositions of this period, by long digressions 
on theology or love. Although the subject of Jhe romance is not 
historical, for there never existed a Count of Nevers of the name 
"of GeWl, or of any other name, to whom the adventures related 
by^^*«J^oct can possibly le referred, yet the work, from the ad- 
n/fablc delineations of ancient manners which arc scattered over 
TU pages, is of great historical value. ^ 

'' Ku outre, cet onvrage,” says IVf. Michel, in Ifis admirable introduc- 
tory notice,” independnmraent du plaisir qui pent procurer sa lecture, nous 
VOL, XVII. NO. xxxiir. ^ 
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fotirnit presque tons les moyens d%tudier completement la toumure de , 
I esprit fraii^ois et l*^tat de la lang^ue roniane d’oil dans le preniif^ibquart 
environ du xiiime si^cle«*’ • 

And, in fact, the Rdman de la Violette presents a picture of le 
ban vkux tempe, as charming and characteristic as any one of the 
time of Xiouis Quatorze from the aristocratic and social pencil of 
Watteau, 

As Watteau painted so did Gibert sing !’* 

It is^ in soothe a Fashionable Novel of the thirteenth century, by 
the Bulwer of the day ; and as such we think it cannot fail to 
amuse our readera, and to give them some correct notions of the 
spirit of the age in which it was produced. 

After a few introductory remarks, the story commences as 
follows 

Whilom In France there reigned a king. 

Who handsome was, bold and daring. 

Young, and withal intelligent, 

Hardy in arms too, and aidant i 
High in his favour knights aye rose $ 

Wise men he for his council chose. 

Counsel be trusted, counsel prized. 

Counsel he ne*er the least despised j i 
He*d been well taught, was wise withal. 

And right good were bis customs all. 

Maidens and dames he held full dear, 

And oftentimes made them good cheer. 

Courageous too, and of great fame. 

Was this King. Louis was his name.”^ 

The monarch here referred to js Louis the Eighth, who is re- 
presented as holding upon an Easter day in the month of April a 
" cour biele et gentil** at Pout-de-F Arche, Never since Noah 
made the ark were seen such numbers assembled. The king 
feasted them royally; and their joy found utterance imsong. The 
Countess of Besan^on, sister of the Bishop of Lincoln, commenced 
wnji thej;>al}ad— 

Ales bielement, que d* amor me duel!,” 

• "II qt en France .j, rei jadis, 

Qai molt fu bialf, preiis et liardis^ 

^/ooeties horn fu et enteadans, 

ITardis as amea et aidaiis ; 

Molt honora iiui chevaliers ; 

Pes sages fist ses oonsillicVs, 

Consel crei, conscl ama, 

Alnc con^l ne mesaesma $ 

Bien csto^t ensai^ni^s el sagos, 
molt estoit hoinp ses usages. 

Dames, pucSeles tenoit cbilres, 

Souvent lor faisoit b|eies chides. 

Molt fu preuz et de grant renon i 
Loeys ot li rob i non.' —page 6, 
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She! was followed by the Duchess de Bourgoigne^ who had a 
• ** clj£;^voice and good song,” and she again was succeeded by a 
host noble ladies, whose names and performances are d\iJy 
recorded. • 

When this amusement bad continued for some time, the party 
ranged themselves hand in hand along each side of the hall, and 
the King passed down between them, making his remarks as he 
went along. The royal attention was speedily arrested by a noble 
youth who, with falcon on his wrist, displayed so much manly 
beauty that every lady who beheld him was captivated. This was 
of course no less a person than the hero of the poem. 

** Gerard was this vassal's name, 

Who certes was of well-known fame ; 

And for that he so well did^sing. 

Besought him before evei^ thing 

The fair Chatelaine de Dijon 

TlTat he would please them with a song.*'* 

Gerard, who was as courteous as hiuidsome, complied with her re- 
quest, and the song, which of course touched upon the tender 
passion, promfUed him to boast of the charms and fidelity of his 
mistress, the ^air Oriaut* Gerard was too good-looking afid 
agreeable not ^stir up a feeling of jealousy and discontent in the 
hearts of some of his hearers. Among those whom he thus griev- 
ously displeased was Lisiart Comte de Forois, who sought to* re- 
present him as an empty boaster, and offered, with the King’s 
permission, to stake his lands against those of Getard, that the 
fidelity of the lady would not withstand his temptations. Gerard, 
fired at the observation, accepted the wager, which the King was 
at length induced 4o sanction. 

Upon this Lisiart took his departure, accompanied by ten che- 
valiers, all ill the garb of pilgrims, and drew nigh to Nevers, where 
the fair heroine Oriaut w'as espied seated at a turret window, lis- 
tening to the pleasant warbling of the birds, sighing at the thoughts 
of her absent lover, and seeking solace for his absence in un |)on 
son poitevin.” 

^4*4^nt cante ot la clameisselle 
Sa main a mise k sa maisiele." 

Into this tower Lisiart and his companions wePc received for the 
night, ^id Oriaut descended into Uie hall, accompanied by her 

** L'l vasaus ot Gerars anon, 

Qui molt cstoit de grant fenom j 
£t pour cIiQU qo'il cantoit fi b^en, 

Li ot piroi^ sour 

La chastelainp dj? Dijop 

K'il die .j. vier d’uiie changon." — pffge 1 

H 2 
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** Maistresse’* or Duenna, to welcome liim. No sooner wasfthis 
ceremon;^ concluded, however, than Lisiart poured forth a vii»lent 
declaration of attachment ; the lady turned a deaf ear to^jis Ad- 
vances, returning him, ifistead of her affections, a snatch of song. 
She then rose and ordered refreshments. Tables were laid, cloths 
spread, &cc. ; venison, roast meats, and fresh fish, in abundance, 
w'ere laid before her guest, who, however, was top busied with 
thinking of his scheme of villany, and with the consequences of 
its failure — the forfeiture of his lands — to have much appetite for 
the repast. 

** The ancient dame of Oriaut, 

The * Maistresse,* she sate by the two. 

Loathsome and dark her skin to view, 

A treacherous sorceress was she too, 

Gondree her name, and to be brief, 

Daughter of Gontacle the thief. 

Begotten of a wanton nun. 

Who had In sooth much mischief done. 

For, as it always seems to me, 

^ From bad roots, bad the grafts will be.' " 

Two children she had had, and slain, 

Dan Baudry was their father s name, / 

A monk of Charity was he.'** 

This worthy coadjutor in a piece of villany immediately guessed 
that the peiisiveness of the Count arose from his passion for her 
mistress; accordingly no sooner was the repast concluded, than, 
prompted by her love of mischief, she sought a conference with 
him, obtained his confidence, and his promises of great rewards if 
she would enable him to accomplish the obJev:t he had in view, 
and thereby ‘save him from losing his wager. Gondree bade him 
be of good cheer, trust to her ingenuity and guile, and retire to 
rest, for that his broad lands were safe. Two servants, bearing 
wax tapers, then drew nigh to conduct the Count to his sleeping 

■ ■ y . ■ ■ I M II 

* "La viellc qui Maistresse fu 
Oriaut, sist dales le fu ; 

Laide ct oscure avoit la ckiere. 

Molt esloit deslotaus sorchiere, 

^ondr^e avoit la vielle a non, 

Fille eat Gontacle le larron ; 

Cil Tot d’uiie faosse b^guine, 

Qui raaint niescbief Bst de^s’eskine ; 

Pour chou di-jou, tels est m'entenle : 

* De pute rachtnv pute ente.’^’ 

• * m m • 

" .Ij, enfansSit qu'ele ot mordrls, 

Qu’engenr^s avoit ^atis Baudris, 

Uns nioignes de la CaTit^.”>— pp. S7, 78. 
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s chamber^ and the treacherous hag went and prepared her ladv's 
"bedl. ^ 

^ £t quant elle son lit fait a • 

Sa dame apielc, si le couche 
Nue en chemise en la couche ; 

C’onques en trestoute sa vie 

La biele^ blondes Tescavie 

Ne volt demostrer sa char nue.” — p. 3 1 . 

No sooner was Oriaut in bed than the old woman^ coming to 
her bed side, inquired of her why, during the several years she had 
waited on her, she had so scrupulously concealed her person. 
Oriaut explained that there was a particular mark upon her skin, 
known only to her lover and to herself, the discovery of which by 
another would be considered by Gerardos a proof of her infidelity. 

The traitress, having learned thus much, departed for the night; 
and in the moriyng, when she had prepared the bath for her mis- 
tress, and left the chamber as she commanded her, she pierced a 
hole in the door, and, as the fair Oriaut entered the bath, discovered 
upon her right breast a mark of the very shape and colour of a 
, violet. ^ 

Alas! had batliing dresses been invented, what a world of misery 
would Oriaut anW her doating lover have been spared I for Gon- 
drcc, without delay, summoned the Count to share her discovery, 
who, having seen the secret violet, hastened back to the court, and 
demanded that Oriaut might be sent for as a necessjiry witness to 
prove that he had won his wagef. A messenger w'as accordingly 
dispatched for her, with whom she returned, and made her ap- 
pearance before the assembled nobles in a costume, the poet’s 
description of whidi rivals the elaborate, but somewhat mystic, 
language of Maradan Carson ; and is there as much overwhelmed 
with shame and confusion, as Gerard is with anger and disgust, at 
hearing Lisiart boast of her favours, and instance, in proof of his 
assertion, the fatal violet. 

** On her left breast 
A mole cinque-spotted, like the crimson drops 
r .tJ:£^'bottom of a cow’slip : Here's a voucher. 

Stronger than ever law could make : this secret 
Will force him think I’ve picked the loc]% and ta’en 
The treasure of her honour.” 

■ " But vf? do not purpose analysing the whole romance ; we have 
recoi;*^! mended our readers to peruse it, and in the set phrase of 
crjl^ft'c-craft, we shall not mar the interest of the denouement by 
•^i/articularizing the means by which the happiness of the lovers is 
. brought about.” Moreover, we have something to say touching 
Eustace le Moiwe, a poem in which, from its historical qharact^Tji^ 
many perhaps will find metal nior^ attractive. • • " 
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Turn we then to the romance of Eustace the. Monk. If ^the 
author of La Violette may justly be regarded as the BulweroOiis 
day, the writer of Eustace must be looked upon as its Walter 
Scott. His hero is no imaginary person ; for, be it remembered, 
Eustace stands recorded by contemporary historians, as an active 
partisan of the barons in their opposition to John, as having 
brought a fleet to their assistance, and^s having been slain in an 
attempt to land Upon the Esiglish coast ; he is then, as we have 
said^ no imaginary hero, but one of real flesh and blood, one who 
plays a part in the annals of the time, and bought for himself a 
name of celebrity by dint of unwearied activity, an undaunted 
spirit, and an admirable readiness of invention. A genius of this 
bold and daring character was in bygone days looked upon as 
somewhat more than huma^, and Eustace accordingly figured in 
the legends of the period as one leagued with the powers of Evil, 
and was stamped a conjuror by those inferior rpirits who wei*e 
themselves no conjurors. The consequence is, that the poem now 
before us, although more nearly allied to a rhyming chronicle than 
to U romance, must bear the latter title from the great proportion 
of mythic lore which its author has interspersed^ among those 
portions which are more strictly historical. 

All admirable preface replete with information, in which M. 
Michel has with great industry gathered together, not only those 
passages of the Chronicles wherein this Robin Hood Boiillon- 
nois” is spoken of, but also a number of extracts from the Close 
and Patent Rolls preserved in the Tower,* in which he is ineii- 
tioned, introduces us to the Poem, which contains lines, and 
is undoubtedly a composition of the thirteenth century. It com- 
mences as follows : — 

" Briefly of the monk I’ll tell 
Examples, which t know full well. 

At Saint Saumur abided he, 

Eight leagues distant from the sea 3 
There lie did black monk become, 

When he cattte from Toledo home. 

Where he had learned negromance. 

Th^e Was no man in all France 

• Some additional extracts from the Scala Chronica, the Rotulus , 

cj[uenily commnmcflted by Mr. Thomas Wrigtii toM. MicIitJ, may be founenn the notes 
to the ** Rapport,” addressed by the latter to M. Guixot, Ministry de VlnsintetiofiPub- 
lique, at the termination of his literary missiou to this country. This report (wln^ii is 
I^ublished by Silvestre, and may bp procured from Pickering, the agent for all publiu*^ 
lions connected with ;^|y French Literature) is exceedingly creditable to the industry ^ 
and spirit r^f^research displayed by M. Michel, and m haYO no doubt die result of his 
labours among the Libraries of En^and will tud only add to bis reputation, but justify 
Ib^be fullest the patronage of M. Guizot- 
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Who knew so many tcicks and wiles. 

On many a one he played his guiles. 

For he had dwelt at Toledo ^ 

A winter and a summer too. 

Where, in a subterranean cave, 

He converse with the fiend did have. 

Who taught him arts of eveiy kind. 

Wherewith to trick and cheat mankind. 

* • m , * * 

When Eustace had learned enough evil. 

He straightway tpdi leave of the Devil, 

Who told him he* would live until 
He had contrived sufilcient ill, 

’Gainst kings end counts should war maintain, 

And lastly on the sea be sWn.*** 

Which prophecies arc all in the course of the heroes busy career 
duly accomplislied. 

Of this life, however, as here narrated, chequered as it is with 
incidents both of grave and mirthful aspect, the latter being by 
far the most abundant, we cannot attempt to give an outline, 
partly from vTunt of space, partly from the character of the inci- 
'^ents themselves, many of which are of a nature not to be repeated 
to ears polite* This blemish, great as it is, is the fault of the 
times and not of the author, and to quarrel with a writer of the 
thirteenth century, because his language or subject does not 
square with our ideas of propriety, would be as absurd and unrea- 
sonable as it would be to upbraid him with the unseemliness of 


Del inoigne brietnent vous dirai 
*Lc 8 examples si com je sai. 

11 so rendi a Saint*Saumer, 

A .viij* lieues pn^s de la mer ; 
Illuecqties noirs molgnes devint 
PuU ke de Toulete revlnt, 

Ou il ot apris nigremanche. 

N^ot liomnie el roiaumc de Franclie 
Ki tent s^ust ars ne camudes; 

A maintes gens fist malates caudes. 
^ 11 avoit a Toutete eft6 
Tout .j. ivier et on estl, 

Aval 8008 terre en .j. ablsitte, 

Od parloit ao malf4 raeisme, 

Qui H aprist Tenghien et Part 
Qui tout le^otit dechoit et art. 

• • » 

Qoant Wistacc ot ass^s apris, 

Ao dyable oongiS a pris* 

D djrables dist kil vfvroit • 

Taut quo mal fait afolt, 

Rois et contes goerriemit 
£t en la mer occk sciroit*”— ppi 
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Iiis trunk hose, or because his doublet was not in accordance With 
the fashionable notions of the times we live in. Whether thpjjsii- 
perior refinement of tl^ present day, which banishes the ^practice 
of calling a spade a spade/ be attended with a proportionate in- 
crease of morality, we are not now called upon to discuss; we will, 
therefore, substitute for such discussion a few specimens of the 
work which has called forth these remarks. 

After relating sundry liumprous adventures, the poet tells us of 
the death of Bauduins Buskes, the father of Eustace, who was 
killed at Basinguehans by Hainfrois of Heresinghans. The result 
of which event is that Eustace quits his monastery, and gets em- 
broiled in a feud with the Count of Boulogne, whom he had called 
upon to avenge his father's death; and by the enmity of the Count 
is driven to engage in a number of remarkable adventures, which 
occupy a large portion of the poem. The first revenge vvhich he 
takes upon the Count is by firing two mills thj^t he might give 
light to the Count, who was at the wedding of one of his vassals, 
Simon of Boulogne. 

Not satisfied with this outrage, Eustace next disguises hitnscir 
as a monk of the Abbey of Cler Mares, and accompanied by tw<,) 
of the brotherhood rides out, meets the Count, enters into conver- 
sation with him, and entreats him to pardon Eustace the Monk. 
The enraged Count replies that, if he could lay hands upon him, 
he would have him flayed alive- After some time the Count sus- 
pects who hi^, companion is, but Eustace not only contrives to 
baffle all the attempts made to identify him, but is no sooner dis- 
missed from this perplexing examination than he goes to the stable, 
saddles the Count’s favourite steed ** M oriel,” and mounting it 
rides away, first bidding a squire tell his master^^that “ Eustace has 
run away with Moriel.” The Count and his attendants give chace 
to his daring foe — but the former, knowing the fleefness of Moriel, 
has little hope of overtaking the fugitive. Eustace meanwhile, 
after riding some distance, calls on a trustw^orthy friend, to whose 
charge he commits Moriel, and assumes the garb of a shepherd 
just in time to point out, in that character, to the Count the road 
which the monk has taken. The Count rides affCHMai, and over- 
takes, instead of Eustace, the two monks who had been his compa- 
nions; and while ^le is threatening them with instant punishment, 
the boy who has charge of his sumpter-horse is deprived of it by 
Eustace, who adds to his crime by ^cutting out the poor boy’s 
tongue. 

Such are the adventures, and they are almost endless, in which 
Eustace is en^ged during his cqiUcst wdth his unrelenting enemy 
the Couh{ of Boulogne. He afterwards arrives in England, and 
a toief abstract of that part of his story, which must be looked 
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upin as an historical passage^ must terminate our notice of liis 
Hf| and exploits. 

Eustece, on his coming to England^ threw himself at the feetof 
King John, and craved the protection of^he English monarch, in 
llie garb of an Hospitaller or Knight of St. John. Since you are 
an Hospitaller it shall be willingly granted you,” said the King. 
Said Eustace, Hear my prayer. Eustace the Monk demands 
mercy of you, and that you will retain him in your service.” The 
King promised that his request should be granted, provided he 
pledged himself to serve him faithfully, and produced sureties for 
liis good behaviour. Eustace replied by oft'ering either his wife 
or daughter as a pledge. What!” said the King, '‘art thou the 
monk ?” " Yes, sire, Eustace is ray name.” "By Saint Aninoii,” 
said the King, " but I will willingly (etain you.” He accordingly 
gives him charge of thirty galleys, with which Eustace sails to 
Guernsey and Jersey, which were both fortified and commanded 
hy a castellan, who, on the arrival of the fleet, addressed the people, 
saying, “ Wait until they land, and then we will destroy them.” 
Eustace and his followers speedily disembarked. Eustace made 
up to Roraerel, the castellan, who headed his troops. " God- 
^hiere!” cried Romcrel — " Vincenesel!” was the battle-cry of 
Eustace; and a bloody fight ensued. But Eustace, who was 
armed with a ponderous battle-axe, struck right and left, dealing 
many a good blow, fracturing many a strong helmet, until at length 
lie made himself master of the battle field. 

We must pass over his treachery to John, and indeed the rest of 
the adventures of Eustace the Monk, that we may say a few words 
on the subject of the " Riote du Monde.” This story, which is in 
prose, corresponds with its rhyming companion, “ Le Roi et le 
Jongleur d’Ely,” formerly privately printed by Sir Francis Pal- 
grave, which last was the original of a very clever translation from 
tlic pen of Mr. Lockhart, under the title of the " King and the 
Minstrel of Ely,” published in the Keepsake for 1829, and no 
doubt familiar to most of our readers. Nothing further remains 
for us now to do than to state that " La Violette” is^ beautifully 
illustrated, not only by fac-similes of the two MSS. from which it 
has been printed, but by six miniatures selected and elaborately 
copied from the illuminations which ornament the MS. containing 
ihe^prose romance of Gerard de Nevers; and to repeat our satis- 
factmii at*the manner iikwhich the several poems under considera- 
tion have been edited by M. Michel. They are at once monuments 
of his industry, and indubitable proofs of his love and admiration 
of the early literature of his fathef*Iand. 

Since writing the foregoihg notice of M. Micheles editorial 
labours, we have received a perfect confirmation of the justice of 
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those commendations which we thought fit to bestow upon thoim, 
in the form of two volumes, containing 2%c Poetical Romances^' 
Tristan, in French, in Analo^Normarit nnd in Greek, composed in 
the ^Twelfth and Thirleehtn Centuries, edited by that gentleman, 
and very elegantly printed, of a size to correspond with the 
English ** Sir Tristrem/* which forms the fifth volume of the last 
edition of Sir Walter Scott’s poetical works. 

The poetical romances here published are prefaced by an in- 
troduction of considerable length, in which, and in the notes ac- 
companying it, M. Michel has collected from almost every avail- 
able source a very valuable and extensive collection of materials 
illustrative of the subject of Sir Tristram generally. This is fol- 
lowed by the Romance, contained in a manuscript of the Royal 
Library at Paris, which was /ormerly very imperfectly printed by 
Voii der Hagen in the Appendix to his edition of the German 
Tristan und Isolde, vofi Meister Gottfried von Sirassburg* From 
the state in which the manuscript now is, the first two leaves being 
so much injured by damp as to render whole passages totally 
illegible, it is impossible to obtain from its perusal any certain 
results as to its origin or its author. M. Michel is, however, , 
of opinion that, if the language of it is not decidedly Anglo- 
Norman, the present version has at all events been derived from 
an earlier manuscript which was so; and, judging from this cir- 
cumstance, from the localities which are specially mentioned in it, 
and from the semi-English words which it contains, he does not 
hesitate to avo>4 his conviction that its author was a Trouveur, 
who flourished under our Richard or John, or at the latest during 
the rei^ti of Henry the Third. He was probably the Berox 
named in v. 1232. « 

" Berox I’a mex cn sen memoire/' 

And again in verses 1733 and 1754: — 

Ne, si oomme Testoire dit 

Lou Berox Ic vit escrit.” 

Th^indmect manner in which the writers of romances were in 
the habit of avowing themselves fully justifies the**belief. This 
poem which is the longest in the collection, and contains 4444 
lines, is followed by Vuothefe* entire work, containing 576 verses, 
and being identically the same in pointof subject with the second 
in the Douce MS. published from a manuscript preserved in the 
public library at Berne. This poem, the language of which is 
exceedingly diffieult, was unfortunately not obtained by M. Michel 
until his Glossary was printed, so that he Was prevented from 
giving that fanility td its perusal which he lias afibided to the clear 
understanding of the other parts of his Work* 
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The second volume of this collection opens with copies of the 
tw!> fragments contained in a manuscript formerly belonging to 
that learned antiquary^ the late Francis Douce» Esq« and pre- 
sented by him to M, Michel, with a vilw to their publication. 
The poems in question are those of which abstracts, from the 
accomplished pen of the late George Ellis^are to be found in the 
i\ppendix to Sir Tristram* The second of these poems appearS| 
however, to have been improperly designated a fragment, inas- 
much as it contains an episode in \he life of Tristram, which is 
perfect and complete in itself; and which, as we have already 
observed, corresponds exactly with the poem from the Berne 
manuscript. It is from this second poem in the l)ouce MS. 
that the well-known passage, containing an allusion to Thomas, 
supposed by Sir Walter Scott to mqiiii Thomas of Erceldoune, is 
quoted in his introduction to the English romance^ and in which 
mciilion is made of Breri — 

N’el dient pas siiliim Breri 
Ky solt le gestes, e le cuntes, 

De tuz le reis, de tuz Ic cuntes, 

Ki oient cst6 en Bretaiagnc*' — v. 848 — 85 1 . 

and whom we are much inclined to suspect to be identical with 
the Ihrox of the Paris manuscript. Our conjecture has at all 
events the celebrated parallel betwixt Monmouth and Macedon 
to keep it in countenance. » 

I'lic Lai dll Ch^ivre-feuillei by Marie of France, accurately 
printed from the copy in the Ilarleiaii library ; atld a fragment on 
the subject of Tristram, extracted from a French poem entitled 
Doniiez des Amaiis,” contained in a MS. belonging to Sir 
Thomas Phillips, conclude this portion of the work» which as 
rendered complete by means of a very valuable Glossarial Index; 
which will amply repay M. Michel for the labour he must have 
bestowed upon its formation, by the assistance which it will render 
to his readers. The Greek poem in vcm politici, from a manu- 
script in the Vatican, on the subject of Tristram and other Knights 
of the Round Tahle^ formerly printed by Von der Hagen^ (but we 
believe only iox private circulation,) and the Spanish romance of 
Don Tristan, bring the work to a conclusion. 

The publishing of the poems here cOlleOied is doing good and 
acoeptable service to the eause of Middle Age literatore l for 
although much has alr^dy been written upon the subject of Tris- 
tram and his adventures, the literary history of this most popular 
romance is as yet very imperfeedy developed ; and it is only by the 
publication of all the various form# in which it has appeared, and 
by a diligent comjparison of *them when published^ that any ap- 
proach to a correct knowledge of such hisDory is to hoped fon 
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All that we at present know may be very briefly stated. Tristram, 
says M. Michel, whether it was translated from the Latin, ;as 
maffy of the MSS. decide, or invented, was certainly the^rst of 
the Armorican cycles ; iis first translator or author being an Eng- 
lish knight. Luces du Gast; whose work gave so much satisfaction 
to Henry the Second, that he engaged Walter Mapes to publish 
the Romait^de Lancelot, and Robert de Buron, that of the Saint 
Graal ^ and when these three were completed, Helye dc Buron, 
the brother or relative at leasi^ of Robert, undertook to complete 
the romance of Tristram, and engaged, in terminating it, to review 
all the texts, original or translated, of^ the romances of the San 
Graal cycle, with the view of supplying or re-establishing what- 
ever the previous writers or translators had omitted or wrongly 
translated. Thus the romav^ce of Tristram was the first com- 
menced and the last finished of the four great romances of the 
Armorican cycle. Be this as it may, Tristram enjoyed a popu- 
larity unequalled by any other romance. The Troubadours of 
Provence and the Trouveurs of Normandy vie with each other in 
the frequency of their allusions to it. The Minnesingers of Ger- 
many likewise breathe the name of Tristram in their songs ; and 
his unhap^ pasrion has served as a theme for the Spanish Can- 
cioneri. Dante numbers him among the unhappy lovers 
Vidi Paris, Trktano, e piu cli mille 
Ombre mostrommi, e nominiommi a dito 
Che amor di nostra viti^dipartille.^* 

* Canto V. ver. 67. 

Bojardo, Ariosto and Petrarcha likewise allude to him. 

But to return to ^the history of the romance. When Gottfried 
of Strasburg wrote, and he appears to have flourished in the first 
half of the thirteenth century, not only did he find the story ready 
written to his hand, but it had been so long in circulation, that it 
had in many of the versions been sadly debased and altered, and 
Gottfried had to search for the story as told by Thomas of Brit- 
tany, Chronicler of Cornwall, which was one that could be 
safely depended upon, and which account, written-^ is proved by 
Gottfried’s quotations from it, in Norman-French) we may pre- 
sume to have beeiv at least a century older. The story told by 
Gottfried corresponds with the 8 tot*y told by Thomas of Ercel- 
dou 0 e, forwe agree with Sir Walter Scott in believing the "Sir 
Tristrem edited by him to be the production of that writer, and 
the poem alluded to by Robert de Brunne: and these both, as it 
appears by Professof Muller’s testimony, are closely followed by 
the Icelandic Saga, whiph wal translated in the year 1226 , at the 
command of King Su^ ai^ the chief points in the his- 

tory of Sir Tristram which boen already decided^ and from 
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ivhich we- may reasonably conclude that, should the original work 
of Tiiomas of Brittany ever come to lights we shall find it cor- 
respond very exactly with the English story. But enough of ^Sir 
Tristram for the present; we may find another and fitter oppor- 
tunity for examining at length the different versions of Sir Tris- 
tram’s history, and shall therefore spare such of our readers as do 
not participate in our fondness for the time-honoured tales of days 
long past further discussion upon the subject. 

We are glad to find, however, from M. Michel, whom we again 
thank for his exertions in the cause, that the study of the literature 
of the Middle Ages is rapidJy extending and we think the exer- 
tions now making by himself and others to publish its best pro- 
ductions will do much to spread still further this growing fondness; 
for we believe, when its works^come to be better known, they will 
be far more generally esteemed. If Treshness and originality are 
to be reckoned among the greatest charms which can grace any 
emanations of kiiman fancy, any out-pouyings of human invention, 
where can we look for those enticing qualities with greater cer- 
tainty of finding them, than in the marvellous relations of the old 
romancers, Jthaii in those lays of bygone times which were the 
Vloirglity ancestors of the fictitious narratives of the present day! 
Many of the latter, be it said, are filled with incidents like, if not 
copied from, those now to be found in the mouldy and worm- 
eaten folios, which are by too many looked upon as encumbering, 
instead of enriching, the shelves of our public libraries. 

Gentle reader, if you wish for a proof, you will fiiul one in 
Pclliam — a principal incident in 'which resembles, if it be not 
taken from, one in the black-letter romance of Virgilius. Well 
indeed, then, might Chaucer and the conductors of the Retrospec- 
tive Review exclaim : — 

<< For out of the olde feldis, as men saieth* 

Comith all this newe come, fro yere to yerc ; 

And out of olde bokis, in good faith, 

Comith all this newe science that men lere.*’ 

— '■ II 1.1 I I .. 

* ** La nit4ratui'4^Rx)mane/* says M. Michel at the close of his introduction, 
** presque entierenient ignor^c, il y a qael(||a«8 annics, a trouv^ des savants pour la 
faire coniiattre et des lectcurs pour T^tudier; en France, MM. Raynouard, Mon- 
luergue, Paulin Paris, Robert, L^roux de Liiicy, Jubinah Ohahaillc; en Belgique, M. 
Ic Baron de RehTembcrg ; en Allemagne, MM. Immanuel Bekker, Ferdinand Wolf, 
Ludwig/Thland, et Von der Hagen ; en Angleterre, Mademoiselle Louisa Stuart Cos- 
tello, Sir Frederick Madden, MM; Thomas Wright, Thomas X^ufftis Hardy, W. J. 
Tlioins, Sir F. Palgrave, et M. John Kemble, A qui la litt^rature Anglo-Saxonne doit 
line merveilleuse Edition de son plus beau monument, le poemc de Beowulf.” 
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Art. V, — MonumenU de VEgjfpt^ et de la Nubie. D*aprh Its 
* l)e$sin8 exicutis sur le^ Lieux : sous la direction de Champoliion-- 
le-^Jeune. PubHes sous les auspices de M. Thiers et M. Guizot, 
Par une Commission Speciale. Paris : Firmin Didot^ fr^res. 
1836. 

This great work of the late Champollion’s is published^ as it 
will be seen from the title^b^r a special commission appointed by 
the French governmenti and under the distinguished auspices of 
M, Thiersi the present premier of France, and his late colleague^ 
M, Cruizoti minister pf public ins6'uction. Having given an 
ample account in our last number of the progress^ revelations, 
and prospects of Egyptian antiquarian discovery, as set forth in 
Rossellini's work on JBgypIs published under the auspices of a 
comini9sion appointed by the Tuscan government, we think it is 
due to our readers to exhibit to them all the additiogjgil lights thrown 
upon the subject by tbd publication before us ; and to enable 
them to form a correct notion of the present state of the inquiry. 

Only two livraisons of this work have yet appeared. They 
consist of a selection from the numerous drawings taken by 
Champollion in Egypt^ with some brief and meagre preliminary 
notices attached to each liyraisoii, which profess to give an ac- 
count of thenYf Tliey are very vague, very Jejune, and occa- 
sionally very inaccurate. We blame not the authors of them, 
for they have {he good sense, always accompanied by candour 
and modesty, to acknowledge their inadequacy to the task of 
complete explanation, They state that they find no notices among 
the papers of the deceased explanatory of some of the inscriptions 
over the battle scenes ; and therefore they have >iot attempted to 
explain some of those which appear in the work. Other co- 
lumnar and vertical inscriptions they have taken upon themselves 
to leave blank. For tliis they are to blame, since it does not fol- 
low that, because they CPU.Id not interpret them, they cannot be 
expI«i”<Mil) In fact we shall take upon ourselves to interpret the 
inscriptions viiliich they haye given ; and we <^all do so with 
perfect convictiaiii and with a full sense of the responsibility of 
having^ tbo eyes df competent judges in this country fixed upon 
the interpretation. ^ At the end of the notices accompanying the 
second iWaikoii they apoiagUe for not giving a volume of letter- 
press desoripliiiil on the ground of pr&sent deBciency of mate- 
rials \ but mey ptotnise explanations in the numerical order and 
of the same s|^e as tne illustrations, as soon as they have 
sufficient jsiateriais tp form a fqjiio volume. Mean while, they 
inttmate that the preset notices ard to be considered as merely 
provisional. We shall endeavdur to supply the hiatus thus fairly 
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admitteclf'^ giving our readers a brief analytical account of the 
contents of the first two livraisons of this splendid national French 
work. In doing so we may still continiiljp to gratify our inclinA- 
tion for that brevity, which in our last number we urged to be 
one of the most essential ingredients in popularizing the subject. 
With this view, we shall confine ourselves to any points of espe- 
cial interest or novelty, which may occur in the successive folios 
of these two livraisons ; and which may either impart new lights 
or new corroborations to the concen'trated summary of the whole 
state of the inquiry which we gave in our last number. 

The first two plates oonilist of copies of inscribed steles at 
Ouadi Haifa. Mashakit, and DJebel Addel. The only important 
point established by the last is the title of the Pharoah Horus, 
whose name is given by Manetho agd the four collateral chro- 
nologies which corroborate his evidence; who is the son and 
successor of the great Memnon, and whose oval or titular shield 
stands the 14il^n the middle series of the Stone of Abydos. 
The steles at Ouadi Haifa and Mashakit are curious and indeed 
important in one especial particular. On six of the Phonetic 
pvals, w'hich are crenated, and which, instead of cartouches, the 
usual name, Champollion on this occasion designates as boueliers 
(shields), appear the names of some of the beads of the various 
countries conquered by Sesostris. We shall indicate them in 
succession, inasmuch as they singularly confirm the suggestions 
we offered in our last number; distinguishing, at the same time, 
the separate Phonetic powers of the symbols employed. 

The first contains the generic name of the Scheti (spelt Sh-e- 
d-te) ; the second, the generic name of the Sons of Moseeh or 
the Muscovites, spelt precisely as in Hebrew (M-s-a-A;) ; thirdly, 
the people of Aracan, spelt very nearly as that name is sounded, 
(as for example, Ar-rk-k-a-n) ; fourthly, the people of Casan 
(spelt C-a-s-zOl Ihe fifth, is probably Susa, but the middle 
vowel u is obliterated, and it stands at present S- -se. For the 
purpose of convenience, we shall take the liberty of«a]yfq[»ing 
from the commencement of the first livraison to the end of the 
second; the redf of the illustrations being taken up witli one 
entire subject, to which we shall then be free to devote all our 
remaining attention in this short paper. The d9tb end concluding 
plate«Qf the second livraison is occupied with copies of inscribed 
steles ift Ibrim in N ubia. They are not very important^ They are in 
honour of Mesra-Thothmos (die eleventh shield of the middle series 
of the Stone of Abydos), son of the famous Meeris^ grandfather 
of Memnon, and father of the Pharolh who, from all i^lateral 
evidence, appears to have been eotemporary with Moses, and 
who pursued the Israelites to the Red feiea. That Pharoah, his 
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son, and another of the princes of the blood, disthigi(^t»«T:3ii by his 
usual insignia, are represented as offering him homage. The ip- 
scription which accompanies the ceremony is, To the good 
deity Thothmos, lord cm the ends of the earth,” (the exact terms 
employed by Homer, u e. peirata gates.) 

As we have observed, the rest of the illustrations in the two 
livraisons are taken up with one subject. That subject is Ip- 
sambul ; and they comprise details of the two structures erected 
by Sesostris at that place,' the Speos of Athor, the goddess 
Venus, and the Speos, or Sesostreum, cut out of the solid rock, 
and apparently consecrated to the combined purposes of temple, 
palace, and tomb. In the temple or Speos of Athor, there is 
nothing which calls for prolonged commentary. The founder’s 
favourite wife, whom Chaippollion calls Nofre-ari, is represented 
throughout as the presiding divinity of the temple of Venus; — in one 
case apotheosized and worshipped by Sesostris in the character 
of Athor ; in the other associated with him in thre presumptuous 
claim of divinity, he being enthroned by her side in the character 
of Ammon. We may here ren^ark, that we object entirely to 
the name of Nofre-ari, ^ assigned to the second wife of Sesostris 
by Champollion. In giving her that name, he violates his own 
definition of the Phonetic language ; employing one of the sym- 
bols syllabically and leaving out others. For instance, he omits 
the M of the vulture (maut), with which the name commences, 
and which he interprets Maut on another occasion, viz. in the 
instance of th'e mother of Meronon, and he gives to the guitar, 
which, according to his theory, ought only to represent an N, the 
full syltabicor heraldic expression of Nofre, which is the Egyptian 
name for that instrument. Again, he takes Jthe signs for art 
which follows, but he leaves put the Phonetic signs of the 
word Mne at the end. Upon his own system, w^e shall reverse 
his interpretation. We should leave out the guitar, as a mere 
symbol of a good divinity, and giving to the whole of the rest of 
tiie^ jiaffl cters ChampolHon^s Phonetic powers^ we should read the 
name Mariamne, a well known Jewish and possibly an Egyptian 
name. We shall nc^i however, waste our time'^ln cavilling about 
this napie, but for the present invest the lady with the very un- 
euphonious appeltation which Cliaimpollion has given to her. 
The name of tne wife of Sesos^ris^ Butaniathe, w'e do not object to. 
Both 4iueep|si are exhibited in coloutedocostume, in plate 3 of the 
second Jivraispn* There is one large halfdength portrait of Nofre- 
ari v a second of fnlUength; and a third, a full-length of Biitaniathe. 
Butall thjiipehayebeengivett^before by Rossellini, and merely confirm 
his accuracy., to the^peos of Athor, merely to ob- 

serve, in quitting ^ia^art of the subject^ that Sesostris, desig- 
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nated byTRsT^ever-varied Phonetic and titular symbols, and which 
appear in the proper order of succession first on the third series 
of shields on the Stone of Abydos, is oi^ two occasions repre«- 
sented before his accession to the throne; the title of “ Benevo« 
lent God” being substituted for King by the will of the people,” 
or of a willing people.” It appears that he was married for 
several years before his accession ; since he is followed, on one 
occasion, while offering incense to Horns, by a young female 
child, who in the inscription is called his daughter, and named 
Amentheme. On one occasion Nofre-ari is called Queen and 
royal wife of Amnion whibh would lead one to infer that she 
had been one of the Palladi, the royal order of nuns, to which 
many of the princesses during their nonage belonged, and who 
were consecrated by a temporary vow of virginity to Ammon. 
Part of a dilapidated statue of Athor appears on the extreme 
wall of the sacellum of the temple. The figure has a cow’s head 
surmounted by ^lotus ; and the name Athor, — which signifies 
House or Womb of the Sun, the Egyptian Messiah, or Bethshem- 
ish,* threatened by the prophet “ with having a fire lighted in 
it, which should destroy its images,” — is clearly visible above the 
head of the broken and decayed statue. Marks of fire are met 
with throughout the interior. The antithesis implied by the pro- 

* The passage is, He shal! break the images of Dethsheinish, and burn with fire 
tiic liouses of the Egyptian gods/* Jeremiah, c. 43, ver. 13* The word Athor means 
the same as Bethshemish, both. Phonetically and symbolically, implfrin^ the Honse of 
Orus or the Sun. Her symbol is a house with a hawk within it. She is the Virgo or 
Virgin of the Egyptian zodiac, mysteriously holding her son Orus, the false Messiah of 
Egypt, on her knees. We need not wonder therefore, at the denunciation of the pro- 
phets against Egypt, at the peculiar character of the denunciation. We need not go 
to the Prometheus of Aischylus, or the Pollio ofVirgil, to show that all the Pagan na- 
tions, receiving their rites from Egypt, had a traditional expectation of a conquering 
Messiah. But ilic peculiar characteristic of Egyptian arrogance was, that the Pharoahs 
successively claimed to themselves divine honours, as the expected Epiphany or Incar- 
nation. Thus, one of the Pharoahs is represented in tiie prophecies as saying, ** I am a 
God, and sit on the throne of God, in the midst of the seas/* Again, ** The river is mine 
and J tnade it.” The whole early line of the Pharoahs arrogated to themselves t his b las- 
pliemous designation. Sesostris especially did so, offering and caiiaine divim^liVifSfnrs to 
be paid to himself in the character of the Son of Ammon, and ot>viou»y undertaking bis 
ambitious design of universal empire in the character of son and vicegerent of Ammori,in 
order to make Tiimself the earthly god of the wlmle world’s idolatry. The chief purport 
of the prophetic denuncrationsis to condemn this arrogant assumption, and to reclaim from 
the false church in Egypt, on behalf of the true church in Jilllma, the vlr^n daughter 
of Juda1i,9ihe right of giving birth to the true Messiah. It U a curioua circomslarijco 
that, as through the whole of thesJewish symbols there are evidences to be found flf 
marked distinction from the Egyptian in the midst of obvious conformity, sd it will ap- 
))ear that, through the whole of the prophets’ denunciations against Egypt, then runs a 
marked Kne of connected purpose. Tlie worsliipped symbols of the gods WO getaeiatty 
embodied in these deiiunctattiims, while the threalf expressed in a symbolie ^nner, 
appears to aim at contrasting tlie bumllii^g confusion thieatened to Egypt with the 
presumptuous confidence reposed by 'Egypt in the gods and monaim of its Idol 
worship. For Instance, in the preceding verse of tlie chapter a|bove referied to, a 
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pbecy between the real fire threatened and the profi|*f^frre lighted 
up within this temple by the orgies of Venus, and the presumptuous 
*dei6cations of mortal beauties which cover its walls^ is obvious 
and striking. The eighth and ninth folios of the first livraison 
represent the front elevation of the great Specs of Ipsambul^ 
which indeed depicts and records the Titanian ambition of its 
great founder. 

Four of the Caryatides which support the architrave are enor- 
mous colossal statues of Sesostris himself ; two, of his favourite 
wife, in the character of Venus or Athor. At the foot of each 
of his statues stand two of the prin!;es, his sons ; and at the foot 
of each of her’s two of the princesses, her daughters. But the 
latter do not rise above half the height of the leg of the six 
colossi w hich compose th& magnificent and unique portico of this 
astonishing Troglodyte palace. On the left side of the portal, Se- 
sostris is sculptured in the act of slaying a vanished negro, who 
wears large gold ear-rings. On the right sideTne is represented 
in final conflict with the same chief of the nation of the Kobouri, 
whose duel with him is depicted at Louqsor. The JOth plate 
exhibits the same profile of Sesostris as had beta previously 
given by Rossellini, and some of his accoutrements and ornaments, 
none of which call for notice, unless we may except the oval 
clasp of bis sw^ord-belt, which contains the symbols of his name. 
The l^th plate is coloured, and represents him in bis chariot, 
in all the munificent panoply of an Egyptian monarch and 
conqueror. The car, instead of being of bronze, as usual, is on 
this occasion chiefly composed of gold. His steel casque is em- 
bossed with gold. His bow, formed generally of two pieces of 
elastic steel, united by a central band, is of gold, or of steel 
enamelled with gold; and his whole person is covered with a pro- 

second sliepherit desolation is denounced^ (C^rus) shall srray himself with the 

land of £^pt as the shepherd putteth on his garment.*’ 

Again hi JLsaiahi xb. 1, all the symbolic throats are opposed to the symbolic confi- 
denc es of Eavpt : ** A cloud to the sen, a hre to the heart.** And it is most curious 
thataTiiirning heart was in fhbt a symbol of Egypt* Behold, the Lot^ rideth upon 
a cloud, and me idols ol^gypt sbaJt he moved at his presence, .and tae lieart of Egypt 
shall melt in tlm midst of it.” AH the rerses of the same chapter, from three to twelve, 
are, most curioa$ ,intheirrefierenoeito Egypt. The allusion to thehshers^ spreading their 
nets on the waters in midst of the reeds of papyrus^ will immediately bring back to 
the recollection of o.ur readers die stiiklng graphic illustrations of fishermen, with their 
peculiar Egyptian net and their nmhu^aae among the reeds of papyrus, which RosseU 
lini supplies ; and to which we our review of his ingenious work. 

One curiiphimij^ Eseklel nmftccdog Egypt may he. added to the fore- 
going: off the multitude from No/* viz. from populous Thebes, that 

tnuliltudelii tvlihdr aha boosted— the pimitif demois of Homer. And again, « Noph,** 
V^^'Mem!diis,>ihaH1mvedisU^^ daily }*?— not, so the contrast implies, her fictitious 
Uftjdtings for f^^day (t* e. the orb of day) shall bo dark- 

ened, when I shaU wkk'tiefiiBe yokes of'S|ypk** The allusion to the yoke of Apis, 
in the last instance, Is evld^fi f l^kiel, tix.^4, 15, 16, 18. 
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fusion ornaments and jewellery, consisting of breast- 

plate, armlets, bracelets, girdle, and pouch, an appendage to the 
Egyptian military apron, as it is to the l^lt and philibeg ; ai^idr* 
the square sbrine4ike symbol of truth (amuite — which offers some 
features of conformity with the Jewish Uriin apd Thumniim) is 
suspended by a heavy gold chain round his neck* All this rich 
accumulation of ornaments is partly dimmed rather than con- 
cealed by the green muslin robe, which appears to have been a 
peculiar and favourite costume of the Pharoahs. The horses 
which draw the car are magnificent, and their caparison is as 
gorgeous as the warlike faailiess of their master. Their necks 
are loaded with ornaments ; their heads are diademed with gold 
and jewels, and surmounted by stately ostrich feathers. A run- 
ning footman runs before the car. His tunic is of cloth of gold ; 
in one hand he carries a truncheon ; in the other his bow and 
arrows. A black-fringed cap constitutes part of his costume, and 
large and heavy ^^hd bracelets of a peculiar form invest his left 
ann, which may have been either a symbol of his station in the 
royal household, or an accoutrement intended to protect the left 
arm in drawing the bow from abrasion by the rebound of the 
string after discharging his arrows. The lion which, according 
to Diodorus Siculus, in his warlike expedition, accompanied 
Osymandias, a name proved to have been a title of Rameses 
Meainon, runs by the side of the chariot of Sesostris. ^ brief 
inscription, in a single line, written horizontally over the head of 
the whole pompous paraphasnalia, merely announces that this 
is the golden chariot, and these the horses of tlie Great King*’’ 
In a lateral vertical inscription there are the terms of the com- 
mon Vivat Rex’^ in use now, like the O King^ live for ever/* 
peculiar to the Persians. It may be correctly translated — Ammon 
me Rameses (we doubt extremely all Cbampollion’s interpreta- 
tions of the titular shields— interpretations confessedly not go- 
verned in any respect by the Phonetic discovery)—*^ To him be 

joy and life dail^ and for ever!** 

The first folio of the second livraison contains the portrmts of 
the wives of Sesostris, which we have already described, but it 
adds a half-length coloured portrait of Sesostris himself. This 
has not been given by Rossdlini, and, with the exception of the 
Moorish complexion, it is so like Napoleon Buonaparte, that 
it might be readily taken fbr a portrait of that moderrn conqueror 
hinsself. The rest of the plates in the second livraison are wiefly 
occupied with the details of part of one of the great caeapqigns 
of Sesostris^ and which are iiL a gi%at measure either diipi- 
cates or copies of the same desefiption a| vlidjiiflaor. 

These Retails am taken irom the north wall of the vestibdie 

l2 • 
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the Specs at Ipsambiil. It was against the Scyiinlfii people, 
called the Scheti in the inscriptions, with their allies, called Robou 
*hy ChampoHion, but yi^ho are occasionally called Robourini, that 
this campaign was undertaken. It gives only an incomplete view 
of the campaign ; representing various portions of the field of 
battle, before, during, and after the conflict. That field of battle 
is a plain intersected by a river, on one of the banks of which 
Sesostris pitched his encampment ; the same river encircles a hill, 
on which stands the fortified town of the enemy. The illustra- 
tions depict the march of the Egyptian army in various divisions, 
consisting of infantry and chariots^the shock with the hostile 
squadrons — the defeat of the latter upon the plain, and the flight 
of the defeated remnant of their army to tkeir fortified town, 
where they await his attack. The illustrations contained in^Abse 
livraisons show the manoeuvres employed by Sesostris ana^his 
army in order to surround, and make a general attack upon, the 
town. We shall briefly direct attention to th€'iiiost remarkable 
points, which characterize these curious and important represen- 
tations of a warlike campaign, conducted between 3 and 4000 
years ago. ^ 

On plate 1 8, the proof that the Egyptians had occasional cavalry, 
as well as charioteers, is given by the representation of a man on 
horseback ; and a body of spearmen are seen marching in line, 
with tlieir commanding officer directing their regular military 
step. ^The Egyptian infantry are armed with spears, swords, 
and shields, sfnd protected by close-fitting helmets. Occasionally 
cuirassiers appear among the corps of infantry ; and the cuirass, 
consisting of moveable plates of steel, descending downwards 
to the military kilt, almost always desiguat&s the charioteers, 
who are also always moustached. The body coat of mail and 
the striated apron sometimes resemble the classic form of Greek 
military costumes. Two men always occiupy one car; one to 
drive the horses, the other to fight. The spirit with which the 
lon g^prfi cession is invested by the sculptor, as will be seen at the 
bottom of the successive folios 18, 10, (21, and (2d, is worthy of 
the examination of file artist. The variety of action and play of 
muscle imparti^d to the beautiful horses, the different phy- 
siognomies of th^ warriors, lUlicl general beauty in the dispo- 
sition and arfangeinent of the ciiaHots separately, as W|ell as of 
the whole gr^up, will, we thiiii^ oonfince the most sceptical of 
the facf/lbkt^om this souitte i&e mUch-admired equestrian pro- 
cessions Athenian temples were originally derived. 

Plates are dhiefly ^maf^bte for representing the 

sumpter mulj^ rd^^ ’<3.arrying b^gage panniers for its 

use, and the droVel^^ oken which accompany the expedition. 
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The ariife.A* .^en, on the turrets of the walls of the Robourim^ 
prptect them^lves from the discharge of the enemies’ arrows by 
large- shields of leather^ or some other material, the top of thenr 
being fixed like a sail to strong uprights, and the low'er, or broader, 
end to the ramparts. 

Plates 2*2, 23 and 24 are chiefly taken up with exhibiting the 
details of the arms, armour, discipline, and order of battle of the 
Robou or Robourim. They appear to have been a powerful 
nation, and not much behind the Egyptians, either in the number 
of their army, in its discipline, or in the character of their offen- 
sive and defensive arms. There is a difference in the latter, but 
no inequality. Their army is also divided into infantry and cha- 
rioteers. The charioteers W'ear cuirasses, and carry shields, 
spears, and bows; but they are distinguished by the form of 
their shields, which are generally square, as opposed to the 
truncated oval form of the Egyptian. They have a broad brim 
to them, and aft!«<]ivided by vertical and horizontal lines into a 
number of square plates of metal, which probably covered a 
wooden frame. The helmet differs from the Egyptian in having 
a tasselled cfest. The car also differs in being square and cum- 
brous, like a waggon. It w as also in many instances covered 
with the same series of squares either to ornament or to protect 
the shields, and the car held three warriors instead of one. The 
latter also are distinguished from the Egyptians, who wear mou-- 
staches, by a lock of hair hanging from their temples, ^ Their 
force must have been considerable and well matched in point of 
number with the Egyptian. Thanks to some of the inscriptions 
which the French commission have preserved, while they have 
superciliously omitted others, we can arrive at a pretty correct 
knowledge of the number of the contending armies, of the number 
of the prisoners made, and of the number of the dead. Over the 
heads of a single brigade of the charioteers of the Scheti and the 
Robourim appear in one instance the symbols of 9,000. Now, 
when it is added that their chariots are quadriga, t hat is to 
say, are drawn by four horses abreast, which is sdiE^imes 
the case with the Egyptian, but npt not fewer than 

36,000 horses and 27,000 ws^ripirs piust have been in this 
brigade alone. A similar estimate may be IJprnied of the force 
of thq Egyptian army. Over the heads of one column of heavy- 
armed Infantry appear the«words-y-*^ 9,000 men heiaring spears and 
shields^ under the command of hU majesty himself, toho overthew the 
bad race** 

The 24th and 25th plates represent the defeat and flight of the 
Scheti and Robotiriin,aiSd their pursuit by the Egyptians acrdsMhe 
river to the town\ The sculptor on this occasion has exhausted all 
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V. , 

his iogenuity^ and striven to equal in graphic power .ights of 
poetic imagination^ while portraying the rout of one party and the 
jpursuit of the other. Sesostris, in the centre of the battle^ is made 
the hero and central ^object of attraction of the labours and 
glories of the day. All tne turmoil and terrors and bodily suf- 
fering of a field of battle are depicted to the life. It is Gray’s 
poetical picture embodied in sculptural narrative. 

Where his glowing eye-balls turn. 

Thousand weapons round him bum : 

Where he points his puiple spear. 

Hasty, hasty rout is there \ 

Marking with indignant eye 
Fear to stop and shame to fly : 

'Here confusion, terror’s child, 

Confiict fierce and ruin wild. 

Agony that pants for breath, 

Despair and honourable death.” 

There are some prominent incidents represented in the con- 
cluding scene of these battle-pieces, which deserve to be distin- 
guished and selected from the confused mass of objects that 
produce the aggregate result of order amidst disorder intended 
by the sculptor. The general resemblance borne by the re- 
presentation to Homer’s description of fields of battle in the Iliad 
is remarkable. Warriors are seen dashed headlong from the cars 
by the stroke of the javelin or the arrow ; — terrified or w ounded 
horses, rearing and plunging amidst the contest ; — cars, devoid of 
their riders or overthrown, whirled from the scene of action by 
the frightened and astonished animals, and the chariot wheels of 
the Egyptian hero, like those of Achilles, dashing over heaps of 
dying and dead. In some cases the contending Warriors, descend- 
ing from their cars, appear to parley, like Diomed and Glaiicus, 
amidst the pauses of the battle. In pne case two young warriors 
belonging to the combined army of the Scheli and the Robourim 
are carrying off their dead companion, who is placed at the 
botiQifaof their chariot, and they are pursued by an Egyptian 
warrior, who threatens them with bis lance and taunts theici with 
his words, while they,^ looking hack towards him, await his attack, 
the one with contetnpiiious^ the other with smiling, tranquillity. 
We cat! hardly help faiicymg tihat hear the beautiful apostro- 
phe of Virgil^s youthful hero, Eni^alus — , 

; S' In me convi^tJte lerrum, . 

Mesrtnes adsum 

,Me sboel|;*'^! the hostil|^ cars of the Egyptian and Scythian 
gpadrons, from each other by the contrasted cha- 

ii^cteristics^^^^^ plates S3 and 24, 

and the tumuUubus^e^e<it ofmC" collision, are spiritedly expressed 
by &e sculptor : 
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Arms on armour clashing bray 
IJorrible discord j and the mudding ivheels 
Of brazen chariots rage.** 

The discipline of the Egyptian army, and its militaiy organisa- 
tion, are most obvious. The cavalry advance in double columns, 
that is, eight horses abreast, when the chariots are quadrigae, — 
four, when bigaj. The infantry generally advance in line, each in- 
dividual of the rank moving with regulated step, and a centurion 
or captain heading every rank, directing their movements with a 
long truncheon or staff. Homer*s description of the military or- 
ganization of the Greeks, as*contrasted with th§ clamorous and 
tumultuous attack of the more barbarous Asiatics, will probably 
occur to the classical reader while surveying these curious revived 
proofs of ancient strategics. ^ 

** Silent they move, a well-appointed throng, 

Chie^urges chief, and man drives man along.** 

The archers discharge their arrows, like modern musketeers, in 
regular platoon. Slow and double quick time characterize, as in 
modern times, the various orders of march. In one of the last 
plates, after *the battle has been won, and when the assailants of 
all arms are advancing rapidly to turn the right and left flank of 
the enemy as they fly for protection to their fortified towns, the 
spearmen are seen advancing in unbroken ranks, but with a 
running step — their lances being ported at a regular angle, as if 
prescribed by some military manual. The fortified town being 
built upon an elevation, the artist has admirably expressed the 
inclined stooping position of the infantry, heavily burdened with 
their loaded quivers on their shoulders, and the labouring muscu- 
lar action pr^uced on the chariot horses, as the whole body of 
assailants make a combined rush forward to storm the heights. 
Every battlement and tower of the hostile city is thronged with 
armed men awaiting the attack, and here, as we have before said, 
ends the series of illustrations at present published. If the 
French Commission had had the go^ sense to give thewhiero- 
glyphical inscriptions which accompaify the last two illustrations, 
instead of the vacant columns which they haVe choSen to do, we 
should have been enabled to dbtain a better and clearer idea of 
the various fortunes of this fiercely conteis^ted battie^eld aud of 
its results. , 

One inscription^ which terminates ftie scene, hwever, they 
have given, and this enables us to add onife elucidating com- 
mentary before we conclude. The ^subject of that hkacir^ption 
is what may be caftied a terminating episode in the battb tin the 
plain. The defeated Chief of the Robourim is reprei^hi^;%ar^ 
escaping from the slaughter of the day in his chariot, in which 
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both his charioteer and his associate warrior arer*d<;^cie(f as 
slain during his flight. He escapes on foot to tUfe draw-bridge 
which crosses the river to the gate of the town, whence the *go- 
*V«rnor or one of the chiefs comes forth, to receive him in his flight, 
or to condole with him on his disaster. The latter is depicted 
oflering to his humiliated monarch a peculiar form of reverential 
accolade or embrace, one hand being placed on the head, and the 
other on the heart. Beneath both the word Robourim is clearly 
written. Above is an inscription^ which is meant to indicate the 
address of the defeated chief, whether to his vassal or his warlike 
associate, and which is somewhat^ to this effect : Give me 
refuge, refuge from the wrath of the just King.” 

We have now gone through the illustrations of the first two 
livraisons of Champollion’s work. Whatever interest may be 
found to attach to the sculptured battle-pieces which they preserve, 
they are, as we have reason to know, far inferior in interest and 
in the historical information they convey to Jjjipse which remain 
extant on the walls of the various palaces and temples of Thebes 
and Nubia. These illustrations contain but a very small por-* 
tion of the great campaign of Sesostris, only equalled in ambitious 
design by the march of Napoleon to Moscow, and in tvhich he evi- 
dently aimed at the conquest of the whole then known world. But 
the wars of Amenoph the First against the shepherds, of Moeris, 
of Memnon, Petamon, Rameses Me-Ammon, and Shishak, 
though not embracing so wide an extent of conquest, are not 
deficient in interest, and descriptions of them equally extant w ith 
those of Sesostris, on various monuments at Thebes and N iibia, 
remain to be produced. We need not in conclusion say more 
than that we await their production with considerable anxiety 
and interest. In conjunction with the civil, d&mestic, and com- 
mercial details, to which we adverted in our former article, as 
supplying materials for a history of Egypt and its contemporary 
nations, during the three hundred and forty-eight years of the 
18th dynasty of kings, these military details will fill up a vast 
chasmLUil human knowledge, and supply an authentic history of the 
human race during the m#st critical and influential periods of its 
existence, — periods as well corroborated by demonstrable chrono- 
logical dates as any later period of the ancient history of the world. 
It will cdmplete, s(loh is our expectation, the chronological chain 
of historical events — comprehending with adequate accuracy a 
period extending from 1522 B.C. to the date of the 1st Olym- 
piad, 779 B. C., with which, and not tefore, authentic history could 
not be permit^d to commence, previously to the extraordinary 
discovery of the E^ptian* monuments, to which we have been 
referring in te^s oTbigh but deseryed appreciation. . ' 
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Art. V 5 ‘. — Tragedie di Giovanni Battista Niccolini, Vlorentiiio. 

^Tragedies by G. B. Niccolinii a Florentine.) 2 vols. 8vo. 

Capolago. 1835. ^ 

At a very early period of the existence of this Review, we took 
occasion to introduce the living Florentine tragic poet to our 
readers and in so doing expressed a strong persuasion that he 
was capable of far better things than his Antonio Foscarim, the 
tragedy then under our consideration. That we did not judge 
him erroneously the volumes before us prove; and, although we 
still see room for great improvement, and, as v\'e think, powers ade- 
quate thereto, Niccolini has already so far justified our favourable 
opinion as to entitle himself to more circumstantial notice, to more 
elaborate criticism, than we then bestowed upon him. This lie 
might indeed claim at our bands, had»he since produced nothing 
but his JNabucco, an extraordinary play, in which he has drama- 
tized the fall of Napoleon, and displays far more force and origi- 
nality than in any\)f his other tragedies, though we by no means 
consider it as the sole, or as likely to remain even the chief, fouii** 
datioii of his fame. But, before we dissect or discuss that or any 
of his new' pioductions, we must say a few words of the poet him- 
self, whom we formerly scarcely deemed worthy of so much atten- 
tion, of his general character as a dramatist, and of the causes to 
which we ascribe most of bis faults. 

Niccolini is a noble Florentine,t and hereditarily a poet, de- 
scending, by his mother, from the greatest Italian lyrist of the 
17th century, the justly celebrated Filicajti, who might alone re- 
deem the Seicentnsii from reprobation. He was esteemed by his 
admirers, the classicists, the chief rival of Maiizoni, as long as 
that highly gifted^writer continued to cultivate the sisters of Cas- 
taly, by w'hom he was so profusely favoured ; and since the author 
of the Conte di Carmagnola^ Adelchi^ and I Promessi Sposi, 
has, in excess of devotional zeal, abandoned the fair fields of ima- 
ginative poetry, Niccolini is in Italy, we believe, unanimously 
acknowledged as his only auccessor. An Italian poet thuikvakicd 
by the Italian literati is neither to be lauded nor censured by 
foreign critics, without good and sufficient reasons alleged; and to 
do this satisfactorily we must take a rapid and general survey of 
Italian Tragedy. ^ • 

The^drama seems to have arben in Italy upon the revival of 
classical literature, for though there were Italian mysteries, they 

♦ See Foreign Beview, Vol. II. page S68. 

t It is, perhaps, scarcely worth mentioning tl^t the name of Niocotini , U ppp of 
the historical names of Florence, and tbatJFlUcaja was employed by thogfftadldpke in 
ilie govemtnent of the coodtry. Ulie lionooi^ with whidi he was mado<Ob^:i«hadst all 
the then living sovereigns of Europe, including tlic eccentric Chnstiiia of wedcui, were 
of course paid fts a tribute to his poetical not to his political fame. ^ 
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were few, we believe, and never very popular ; the drama <t!es con<^ 
sequently modelled upon classic originals, without assuming a na* 
tional form, exc^t jn coniedy, when the Commedie -delF 
Art^ appeared. This classic influence was of course most ap- 
parent in the works of the earliest dramatists, but it continued 
through the last century, although gradually modified by the softer 
Ausonian nature, and may be traced even in the operas of M etastasio. 
Towards the end of the 18th century, indeed, Alfieri formed a new 
and severer school of tragedy, excluding those superfetations, the 
amours obliges oi the French classics, Corneille and Racine, and of 
the mellifluous Metastasio ; but he thus in fact rendered Italian 
tragedy more truly classical, whether he took his subject from Greek 
mythology, from history ,*kncient or modern, or even from the Bible. 
Alfieri may perhaps be said^to have exaggerated the severe simpli- 
city of Greek tragedy with respect to plot and dramatis persona, 
while he rejected the pomp of poetry which, in the classic drama, 
supplied the place of complex incident and thrilling^terest; and the 
result is, if we may hazard the confession, a sense of barren cold- 
ness, that lenders the perusal of his tragedies, in spite of the powerful 
genius they display, a somewhat heavy task. But .the striking 
contrast presented by the vigour of Alfieri with the tameness, or 
the tame sweetness, of his predecessors and contemporaries, awoke 
vehement admiration, and has established him as the model of 
most subsequent tragedians, and especially of such as, like himself, 
are ardent lovers of liberty. 

In this state Niccdliui found the tragic theatre of his country, 
when, deepW imbued with classic lore, he devoted himself to the 
worship of Melpomene. Could he draw his dramatic ideas from 
other tnan classic sources ? Could he seek othe.r modification or 
adaptation of those classic ideas to modern notions, than those 
offered by Alfieri ? Even the political circumstances of his times 
were calculated to confirm this classic tendency of his mind, iiias- 
ihucb as be glowed, throng the inconsiderate impetuosity of ado- 
les^nce, half^iipeniiig to fervid passions of early manhood, 
amfdsrthe wiide$t modern hallucinations of Roman liberty, 

and of Roman military glory ; being favoured and promoted, during 
this last modt misleaaable, if not most leadable, age, by Maria 
Louisa, teuipolavy^ueeo of Etruria, and her successor the Prin- 
cess Elise, l^h dependehu and oreatiotis, the last the sister, pf the 
auti-romanfic i|(a then^ in considering the works 

of our pohV t^r merits, and Iheir failures, constantly bear in 
mind the various hat tu^er which they have 

been prodOOeC'';; ■' ' ^ 

^ ftt Itf M years of age,broimht forth 

kjji first^Pragi^ It 4vab Gieejk dhixmg ^olissena, 

■■■ [— - . II . JI.,'... 

* See For. Qa, Rev. Vol, II. page 62, ^ 
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Italian forna of Poljxena ; the subject, the sacrifice of the royal 
Trojan virgin at the tomb of Achilles^ The character of the per- 
sonages, and the conduct of the play, are sufficiently Hellenic te 
ainpress us with respect for the writer’s knovt^ledge of, and love for, 
Honier, iEschylus, and Co.; the only deviation from the sternest 
classicism is Polyxeiia’s invincible, involuntary, and thoroughly 
concealed and controlled, though not conquered, love for Pyrrhus; 
and even this modern sentimentalism is do happily managed as at 
once to aid the catastrophe and interest readers and audiences, 
accustomed to the strong stimulants of our own times, without 
ofieiiding the Hellenic sense of the severest classicist. Niccolini’s 
purity of language, sweetness and richness of poetry, and tender- 
ness of feeling, have been so abundantly eulogized by all critics, 
Italian, French, and German, that upon these we dwell not; oc- 
cupying ourselves chiefly with what we deem higher points, to wit, 
the structure and conduct of his pieces, and the development of 
character. Thr?^ more Greek tragedies were probably the fruit 
of the enthusiasm that greeted Polus€na\ and then our poet, 
after having, at the suggestion of an English lady, Italianized ra- 
ther than translated Douglas, locating the Scotch hero in Sicily, 
betook himself, touched perhaps by the 6{>irit of nationality 
springing up around him, to the annals of his own country in 
search of materials for tragedy. 

But before we examine his historic tragedies let Us recollect that 
Niccolitii was now, and had for some time been, acknowledged by 
the classicists as their bead, as the great, the successful rival of 
the romantic Manzoni, and must necessarily have been chary of 
risking the loss of so exalted a station in the literary world. If 
he felt the superior interest possessed by national subjects, the 
richer field offered by national characters to his powers of embo- 
dying individuality, he would seek to combine tliese advantages 
with his classic fame, by treating modern history, in the Continental 
language of the day romantic subjects, classically. Bearing 
these circumstances in mind, turn we to tbe Historic Tragedies 
before us. v ^ 

NiccoUni’s first trouvaiUe tu Italian bislory was the fate of An- 
tonio Foscarini. For an account and critkiism of his tragedy 
upon this subject, we refer to our fom^r nUO^r already quoted, 
but must add one observation, appropriate to the view we are now 
taking.^ It is that this w*as one of peculiar felicity, real 

treasure>-trove to a dassioistf since most of the great iudidents of 
the story can foe represeUted in the play with due subserViunce to 
unity of time, and no offier sacrifi^ or strain of probability, 
than supposing the trial and enecotion of Antomo Fas^Unni to 
have taken piece, without a delay, in that 

succeeded the evening of his oience and capture ; that buing the 
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evening of the day in which the law, constituting the entrance 
into a foreign envoy's garden a crime, was passed. 

^ntonio Foscarini qas had two younger brothers, tragedies 
founded upon Italian history. One of these, Giovanni di Pro- 
cida^ attempts a mighty subject, were it so treated as to display 
the growth and working of human passion ; the other, Lodovico 
Sforza, is, to our mind, essentially undramatic. A few words 
will suffice for all we have to say of the latter; of the former, we 
shall speak considerably more at length, esteeming it our Author’s 
best historic tragedy, and, perhaps for that very reason, a striking 
instance of the defects of his system. « 

The subject of Lodovico Sforza, though sad, perhaps even 
tragic enough, if w'e may use the epithet in a sense so qualified as 
to render it compatible with what is to follow^ appears to us, as 
before said, decidedly and essentially undramatic. It is, and can 
be nothing but the death of the feeble Giovanni Galeazzo, and 
the usurpation of his able, unprincipled iiucle^«Xiodovico il Moro 
(the Mpor); an event of immense Italian importance and dignity, 
it is true, since it msty be considered as the origin of the wars of 
the French and Spaniards in and for Italy; but utterly barren of 
vicissitudes. The opening scene shows us the poor youth suffering 
under the action of a slow poison ; and his fate is so manifestly 
inevitable that we can hardly take any interest in the exertions of 
his heroic and highly talented consort, Isabella of Aragon, in his 
behalf. Neither is the catastrophe at all caused, or scarcely even 

B itated, «by the vacillations and credulity of the would->bc 
ous Charles VIII. of France, whose character is however 
admirably drawn, or, shall we say? touched. 

The Sicilian Vespers is a sulnect of a very different kind, yet, 
perhaps, equally unfit for the if the drama be doomed to 

struggle helplessly within the trammels of the Unities. An his* 
torical play, in the Sbakspearian acceptation of the term, assuredly 
might be constructed upon it ; and, in the hands of Shakspeare, or 
even in those of Kit Marlowe,What a powerfully interesting play it 
would Iftye been !* We should thc]^>have seen the tame submis- 
sion of the conquered Sidliansj provoked by the lawless violence, 
the outrages u^U female generally insulting and ca- 
pricious tyrabhy, Frei^h makers, into a sullen dissatisfac- 
tion or a pftsstifjUU^ he wprked 

upon b^ Pfq^ida^ weshUuM ,^^^ the hero himself the 

gradual ri|iuiiin^ ^ injuries, patriotically 

injuries, W calm, steady, but irre- 
sistible^ctk^n^tl^ to av^ge the wreidgs of bis country, to break 

BsUlie grapide with the Sicilian Vetpera, 
wc think fUl h«r ^ark Htelf iato aympsthv wiUi the perpe- 

tratora of such a maesaeiret ^ ^ 
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the oppressors* yoke, and to restore national independence ; and 
we might thus have been wrought into such sympathy with the 
vindictive passions of Procida and his countrymen, as even to bear 
the consummation of that most awful of all acts of popular retri- 
butive justice, the Sicilian Vespers, in which every Frenchman 
upon the island, detected by his false enunciation of the two words, 
ceci and ciceri, was mercilessly slaughtered. 

But what of all this can we have in a tragedy cramped within 
the limits of the Unity of time? The mere catastrophe which, 
thus unprepared, revolts us. The maturity and horrible result of 
a conspiracy, the grounds of* which we learn only from hearsay, as 
crimes long since committed, and therefore awakening no lively 
emotion; and though Niccolini has thoroughly, if not altogether 
happily, identified the private with ibo ^reat public interests, the 
sorrows of his hero and heroine springing from the outrages and 
oppressions that have produced the conspiracy, yet those sorrows 
are not its motive Thuse ; and we hear so much of the remorse of the 
perpetrator of the main outrage, that we feel nearly as much pity 
for the penitent criminal as for the vindictive sufferer by his crimes. 
A brief abstract of the story will illustrate oUr views. 

The wife of Giovanni di Procida, after presenting him with a 
son and a daughter, has been forcibly torn from her home by 
£riberto,gri//iV^ Heribert, an historical character, known as a fa- 
vourite of Charles of Anjou, and as the most arrogant and licentious 
among the French oppressbrs of the Two Sicilies. To him the 
victim of his violence hasborneasoii, Tancredi; and, subsequently 
escaping from his power, she has returned to die at her husband's 
feet, w'ith the disgraceful secret, that a child of her compelled shame 
exists, tremblingnipon her lips, hitimated but not revealed. Her 
eldest born, Procida’s son, has fallen by ISriberto’s sword, in an 
impotent juvenile attempt to avenge his mother; and Procida, 
vowing retribution upon the whole nation to which the destroyer 
of his wife and son belongs, has left Sicily to excite Rome, Con- 
stantinople, and Aragon, against the tyrants of his native l»nd. 
To insure his safety, he has sjfiread fi, report of his dcatli ; and his 
daughter, Imelda, believes herself tiip orp^n, independent as help- 
less. She is wholly ignorant of her inother's sfsgiry ; apd, having been 
protected ffom brutal Outrage by repaid his service 

by fril^ng in love with thp miknbwn strarigeir, wh^^ unacquainted 
with his own brigin, and^hbto sbe^ frbm his speaking good Ita- 
lian, supposes to be a pqqptiyman. At the opting of the tra- 
gedy they have already been so long privately married that Itpelda 
is a mother; and Tancredi hayng rlcenlly discovered that, be is 
Eriherto’s son, has filially written to aide his father's to that 

** foregone conclusion/^ his union with ImeMa. . 

This private plot> all of which, save Tancredi's share, is hlsto- 
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rtcal, may be considered aa a fair embodying of the general mise^ 
ries caused by French insolence and licentiousness; but we must 
observe upon the addition to history, so revolting to English feel- 
ings, the unconscious guilt of the wedded brother and sister, that 
if it were needed to enhance the evils indicted by the conquerors 
upon the conquered, we have to regret its chronological improba- 
bility, to say the least. Scarcely siiteeii years intervened between 
the invasion of the Sicilies by Charles of Anjou and the Sicilian 
Vespers ; so that Tancredi could not well have completed the 
age of fourteen when be is suppose^ to have rescued and capti- 
vated Imelda. 

But to proceed — all this being preliminary matter — ^the tra- 
gedy itself consists of the unexpected return of Procida, his 
interview with his fellow ' conspirators, their capture of Tan- 
credi, Imelda’s grief, terror, and confession of her marriage, the 
interception of Kriberto's answer to his son’s request, in which he 
tells him that his intended bride is his half-sist^, Imelda’s conse- 
quent determination to take the veil, her seizure by the French as 
she is embarking for a Tuscan convent, the death of Tancredi, 
and a fainting fit of the widow-sister, blending with, though by no 
means causing, the first outbreak of the insurrection* 

Having thus shown the defects inherent in the scheme of the 
tragedy, consequent upon the confining such a subject within 
the limits of the Unities, we turn to the more pleasing task of ex- 
hibiting Niccplini’s merits in execution. The following extract 
from the first scene between Procida and one of his confederates, 
is to us peculiarly pleasing by the delineation and management of 
the hero’s character. 

Gualtiero, entering. Procida!*' 

Procida. Friend ! 

Gml. At length again embraced ! 

Pro. Upon thy bosom let me place my hand — 

Now bear* The vengeance-consecrated day 
If this^ Thy heart beats calmly* J^ld in arms 
I knew thee ; of a valiancy more vm 
This is the test — approved conspiratcH'. 

But speak of Naples, whence, thou com*st, the lot ? 

Disbonoqrt' 

Pro. ^ And tbe wish ^ 

GuaL Revenge. 

Pro., \ And Charles ? 

GuaL A# he oppresses, at strangers, 

Disdains ifia qf Naples* Tows^S Uie rich 
Kapacioni, tni!KiNt 

He lurks a«i bis palace* 

Or thence, as saysgii^ hcilit oeiv praw}s fnrdi* 
ePro. Saw’st thou the fic^ nsurpefnaar? 

Gudl. So near 
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' On battle*day might 1 but find him S Irittle 
The lurid, sidelong, Hashing of his eyes 
Athwart his sullen brow should then avail him 1 
He, truculent of aspect, ne’er inspired 
The awful majesty of terror felt 
In presence of the forest’s monarch i no, 

But the cold shuddering with which the serpent. 

Forth from some Temple’s hallowed gloom, unlocked for, 

Gliding upon the day-light, chills the blood ! 

Pro. The day has dawned when 1 may trample on him'— 

May stand tremendous execu^oner 

Of Heaven’s high judgment on his head. — ^The Nobles, 

May we hope aid from them ? 

Gual. Habituate 

I'o slavery, once so bitter, they are nm^ 

Unmoved by generous griefs ; he weeps, a coward. 

Of yore who gloried in the name of rebel. 

« « « 

Pro. Awakened wdth the stroke of hostile swords 
Is virtue in the bosom of th’ oppi*essed, 

As from the gelid stone the fire-spark breaks* 

* « •# # # h # 

Gual. Disclose thy plots. 

Pro. Plots i None have L A nation 

Conspires not. All, without a previous word, 

All understand each other. 

# # # * * , # 

We need a powerful monarch j be the swOrd 
That monarch's sceptre, and the helm bis crown. 

Let him our clashing wills redece to concord. 

The bleeding woynds of servile Italy 
Heal, and anew create her. So that she. 

Erst mistress of the world, no longer prove 
The general thrall, the prey and sepulchre 
Of every foreign race.” 

Gualtiero now goes forth to announce to his confederates the 
existence, arrival, and plans of Proeida* He returns to’ProcTda 
in the third act, and his tidings are thus hailed: 

“ Pro. Oh miracle of hatred I Faithfully 
A nation keeps the mighty secret j all 
FavQurs the vengeance that, to make it sure, 

I bavcf thus long delayed# 4 

Gual. ^ 'I'he sons of Prance 

Forget, despise, enjoy. Each warrior boasts , 

The glories in Byzantium that await hi^ { 

Derides the tears of women whom^ seduced, / 

He now deserts, and, in his vice audaddus, 

Reveals the injuries df the puptiul hed^ 

Pro, That execrated race desires alike 
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Warfare and lawless love,— w1iate*er can promise 
Pleasure and danger. 

« « #^# # # 

H m ^ 

GuaL I may not, Procida, disguise my thought $ 

Much as in peace I loathe the French, do I 
Upon the battle-field admire them. Would 
Our Italy had warriors their compeers ! 

Pro. Disdain her not, but pity ; and whoe’er 
Shall further wrong the doutied thrall, chastise !” 

We selected the following speech of Imelda’s as a specimen 
of Niccolini’s pathos; then rejected (it on account of the similarity 
of situation w’ilh that of a scene in Nabucco, from which we 
propose to make an extract ; and have finallj^ resolved for that 
very reason to insert it. It would be doing Niccolini injustice to 
omit this burst of pure atni* passionate feeling of Imelda, who is 
a very different character from Amiti- The Sicilian wife and 
daughter as yet knows nothing of the peculiayiorror of her mar- 
riage, but has just been told by her father that her hand is to be 
the reward of him who slays Eriberto. 

“ ImeL What have I beard 1 I, daughter, mother, wife^ 

Falter and tremble, and in mine each thought 
Danger and sin behold. Vainly I now 
In my bewildered reason counsel seek. 

Each path is closed •, my husband and my father 
Will even at the altar meet in blood. 

Betwixt thejr weapons 1 sbalPstand — in vain ! 

Immense, fierce, just, my father’s hatred is ; 

Yet am I Tanqred* s wife, and must reveal it 
When bid to wed another. With ftiy babe 
Let me seek pardon at my father's feet— ^ 

What would’st thou, wretched mother ? — Of his foe 
Is’t not the grandchild ? — Anger, not affection 
His infant features might awaken. 

And in the terrible impending fight 
Where is Imelda’s place? Alas’ Kor country 
“^ordawfiil vows has she. ,A galltyjprayer 
With trembling lips to i^eaven upH^ffering, 

Abhorred, distrusted, aipd forlorn, must ^he 
Remain. An impfous iiiitet:,,* in Fnmch hearts. 

As in, Sicilian, e^^midst strife atid c!^h> 

Must she awaken a concoirdant shudder.’*^ 

We could gladly go on adding* extract from' this tra- 
gedy, whieb| imtwitfastanding its But we 

must recoiled fhat we Wave us of more peculiar, if 

not of greeiter^ interest ip ourselves with one 

— ■ii. m .i. ,. i . 1 

* All she knows of the hually hhiery il t^t Taneredi’s fiither, Eilborto, slew her 
brother, beside whose tomb the scene bf the first fear acts is laid. 
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^more, which shall be from the closing scene, in illustration of 
Niccolini’s faults as well as of his merits. 

The scene is now chap^ged to an opeiit space,* adorned w&tir 
myrtles and orange trees, between the city walls and an extra- 
mural church, where the insurrection actually did begin. This 
space is thronged with people, awaiting some festal church-cere- 
mony; amongst them are , several of the conspirators, sometimes 
stiiiuilating the crowd to rage, someymes discussing their plans 
with each other. Suddenly another conspirator, Alimo, rushes 
in, when he is addressed by one of his party. 

Palmieri, Say what has chanced ? 

Alimo, Tumults and bloofl ! 

Pal, Then haste we — 

Al. Forbear ! Ubaldo, who from Pisa4)rougbt 
Those hidden weapons that shall give us freedom. 

Thought hence to sail ; with him a woman went 
Veiled with unwonled care, her face unseen. 

The Franks prohibited their embarkation. 

« « » 

In vain Ubaldo strives, in vain the few, 

* There present, aid him ; all are by French numbers 
Oppressed ; Ubaldo falls ; his sailors fly. 

Bearing away th' unknown. But in swift barks 
The French pursue, and must o*ertake them.” 

The French commander, llrovetto, now' crosses the stage, 
speaking contemptuously of the Sicilians ; but at length yields to 
the entreaties of the more cautious Sigier, whom he allows to 
search Procida's castle. When they are gone, the Sicilian poets 
proceed, by the desire of the conspirators, to stimulate the people 
in songs, which the French soldiery are supposed not to under- 
stand ; Palmieri assists their efforts by apposite apologues ; and at 
length some of the populace exclaim. 

Were Procida alive 

Others. Procida’s dead. 

Procida entering. Procida lives ! I m he.*’ 

The difficulty now' is to restrain the impatience of the roused 
and encouraged people, till the concertefl signal shall announce 
the appointed time. Meanwhile Drovettei r.eiiirn8, dragging in 
Itneld^. 

« Brabetto. Why $hould*stithdu leave Palermo i I no longer 
Believe that Procida is dead. That rebel, 

Hid in some neighboring island, there conspires 
With the abhorred Aragonese, and thee ^ 

Vainly expects. My hdslage thom remainest. , ’ > 

- • It wUI be remembered that (he relaxation oftlie unities, which aHaws twenty •four 
hours ill time, gives two or three streets in space. 
you XVII. NO. XXXIII. 
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Im. Too surely I‘m an orphan ; here Drovetf 
Nothing is left to me, unhappy wretch ! 

• [Enter Sigter^jiklotped by French soldiers^ and Tancred. 

Sigier. No idle fear was my mistrust ; 1 reached 
Procida's castle, entrance was refused — 

In vain ! The iron gate and bars gave way 
To French impetuosity. The castle. 

The ch^el 1 explored, and midst the tombs 
Found Tancred prisoner. 

Imelda {aside). Oh God ! What hear I ? 

Procida {approaching her). Thine />ath !* 

Sig. And, standing on the hill, 1 saw 

A dusty cloud from the near valley rise. 

Bespeaking warriors ; Frenchmen they are not, 

For those who fled the castle hurried to them. 

Procida {aside to the cms^^rators). It is Gualtiero ; friends, the hour’s 
arrived. 

2)ro. Haste to disperse them ; then return witbi^speed. 

The flashing of French steel shall dissipate 
The rabble. Thou hast disentangled now 
The threads of this deep plot* This mob is mute. 

Sinking again into their ancient fear ; ' ^ ‘ , 

I singly here suffice. [Exeunt Sigier and troops. 

Tancred, thou son 

Of a French hero, how wast thou made prisoner } 

Why in that castle I 

Tan* As Imelda^s husband. 

People. Oh Heavens ! Cah that be true ? 

Dro, Why trembles she ? 

Resentihent, menace, pallor, mark thy brow ! 

•—No, I mistake not j Procida is here ! 

Thy wrongs from thy wife's father thou forgives*t. 

And seek’st to shelter him from certain death. 

Tancred {aside.) Thousand emotions in my bosom war. 

Imel. Vainly you here seek Procida. Here were be, 

1 bad not fled. His silence is no ofispring 
*Of love or pity. Never can he be 
My consort* 

Tan* After such enduring love 
Can*st thou desert me, cruel 1 Thou, a mother 1 
Pal* Pare caiomnyl She blushes f all know well 
That he is son to Eriberto, who 
So deeply injured Procida; then think^ye 
Procida's child can be a Fienchman’s wife ) 

Dro. discover which of these is procida. 

And the fair slave be ihiijp, given or restored. 

Imelda {aside*y ^ Most generqiis ! He*s silent. 

Droi She with me— 

^ He Imd .made her swear never to reveal her marrisge with Eriberto’s son. 
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Tan. What mean you ? < 

Pro. By this blow know Procida ! DroveUo, 

Pal. And with thee die the slanderer,, the Hui'* Tancred. 

ItneL Oh God ! Hold ! bold ! We*Fe but too much united. 

Tan. Barbarous Imelda — *tis for thee I die — 

Give me at least — one last — last kiss of love ! 

Imel. I dare not — Oh 1 One mother gave us birth. 

Tan. Great God !— — What do I hear!— •! die. [^Dies.' 

Imel. * Oh Heavens ! 

I’ve murdered him — he doubted me — I faint ! 

• [iSuTOons in the arms of the women. 

Pro. Sicilians, friends, stand ye immoveable 

From horror of their fate ? A Frenchman’s work 

It is, fruit of our outraged nuptial beds. 

1 must not now m^ daughter’s miseriiis weep ; 

My sword 1 brandish — Hark ! the sacred bell ! 

May I be drst to shout. Death to th^ French ! 

Death ! DeatbA 

{jS^ualtiero rushes hi with armed men. 

Gual. To arms ! To arms ! 

People.^ To arms ! To arms 1” 

And with this shout the tragedy ends; so Uiat if we knew not 
from history the complete success of the Sicilian Vespers, we 
should really be left in great antiety concerning the fate of our 
friends the conspirators. 

We now proceed to Nabucco, which, at lejst in point of 
vigour, may be pronounced Signor NiccoTini’s master*piece. The 
subject, as before said, is of our own times; the close of that 
series of mighty vicissitudes, to the reality of which the hearts of 
half the civilized world now living have throbbed, and in which 
their individual interests, ay, and those of the youth since 
born, were involved. And this is dramatized by the simple con- 
trivance of nominally transplanting the recent revolutions of au 
adjacent kingdom to distant climes and ages. That such is not 
a legitimate use or form of the drama is, we think, a positioni so 
self-evident, that to prove it were a mere work of supererogation; 
and this inappropriateness might afford a sufitcient explanation 
of the otherwise singular fact, of the truth of which we have been 
assured, that this powerful piece, upon a* subject so universally 
interesting, and by a poet of acknowledged genius, has been but 
little read, and never, we believe, acted in ’Italy, The latter 
seeming neglect originates, however, as we learn from the same 
source, in the veto of the consUtuted authorities, the grounds of 
which are political But to the tragedy itself. 

Nabucco is, we believe, the Italian forni of Nebuchadnezzar, 
though whether the tragic hero, who here bears the. name, be the 

" K ^ ' 
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grazing* Nebuchadnezzar most familiar to our minds, or some 
ancestor of his, we are not sure. At all events, he is an Assy- 
rian Usurper, and represents the Emperor Napoleon Buonapaite. 
The other persons here brought before us, are Caulaincourt, 
under the name of Asfene ; Carnot — the true hero of the piece, 
inasmuch as our noble author is evidently a republican at heart- 
under that of Arsace; Pope Pius VII. under that of Mitrane, chief 
of the Magi; Madame Mire, as Vasli; and Marie Louise, as 
Ainiti — a somewhat more conjugal and maternal queen than her 
prototype, the empress, has been usucdly thought. The scene to 
which our contemporaries, thus disguised, are transported, is 
Babelle, which, though it looks like the tower of Babel, means 
Babyjon, and by which the reader need hardly be told he is to 
understand Paris ; but, like cflirselves, he would probably take the 
Babylonian palace to be tlie Tuileries, did not the key, prefixed 
to the dramatis persona, for the benefit of tlipse who are too 
stupid to unriddle such mumming for themselves, expressly ena- 
ble us to inform him that it is the Chateau de St. Cloud, brought 
to Paris for the nonce by Harlequin’s wooden sword, we presume. 
The period of contemporaneous history dramatized is' that inter-' 
vening between thef battle of Leipzig and the capture of Paris ; 
hence we cannot but suspect that upon this Occasion Niccolini 
has for once ventut^ to break through the shackles of the 
unity of time. Not a hint is indeed given from the first scene to 
the last of any Japse of^months, wrecks, or even days; but though 
the poet could not be required to introduce the whole campaign 
of 1814, (in our private opinion the most really heroic portion of 
Napoleon’s career,) though we are prepared for such modifica- 
tions of history as the limiting the whole of the subsequent 
to the battle of Leipzig to the defence of Paris, and finding the 
defeated conqueror in the capital at the moment of its fall, 
instead of at Fontainebleau; yet we can hardly suppose that 
Niccolini would venture td represcht the allies as inarching from 
the ISlbe to the Seine, even under the less glaring form of the 
Scythians, Egyptians, and Medes, advancing from the Araxes to 
the Euphrates, there fighting a new battle with the rallied and 
new levied troops, bribing a general (Marmont,) and finally cap- 
turing the city, witnid tbree,oor even twenty-four, hours of the 
tidings of the first jdefeat reaching the n^etropolitan palace. 

Having thus briefiy atatecl ^he nature of the Tragedy of Na- 
buccOf we will now seletl a few eatraets, seeking chiefly to dis- 
play Niccolini’s mdde of painting the remarkable personages with 
w'hom he has taketil'iiitfch seemiligly unwarrantable liberties. We 
shall begin with part of the opening scene between Madame 
Mhfi and the young Empress. 
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** Amxii. Xboa wcepest for thy son: I, wife and dau^hter^ 

Alike for father and for consort weep* 

Thou may’st^ without remorse, implore Gods 
To grant thy son success. In me each prayer 
Is guilt; 1 must be found a faithless wife. 

Or an unfilial child. 

Vasti. And unavailing 

Thy prayers, thou sad one ; save thine agonies. 

Nought is assured; then weep with me whilst fortune 
Betwixt Darius and Nahucco floats 
Uncertain. Either, cruel^in success, 

Will bid thee at his victory rejoice. 

Ami. Oh Vasti ! That a mother I were not ! 

Then, since the impious war I could not hinder, 

1, child of kings, should know to pierce my heart. 

Perchance, ye cruel ones, over my tomb 
Ye might have joined your bloody bands-— at least, ' 

Unloosed the ^e by which I knit you, less 
Your guilt if not your hatred were. 

Vas. To me 

Such death is due. Enormous is my crime— 

1 bore Nahucco. * ♦ ♦ * 

My son’s the fault if be has wearied fortune 
And armed all Asia, Satisfied with glory 
He might have been, and empire, on that day 
Which gave thee to his arms, angel of peace, 
e * » a ♦ - 

Ami. The victory be theirs Who know to pardoi/. 

Tears’ sacred rights who feel. 

Vq8. 'What king e’er pardoned ? 

If to bis foes^ oi* to Nahucco, fate 
Give victory asshred, thou slialt but learn 
Which is most guilty. ♦ * » 

On him if fortune smile, his boundless pride 
Again will biirrf him to enterprizc 
Most rash ; war will of triumph be the fruit. 

Should victory crown the bosule kings, I see them 
Trample upon Nabucco, and ^eem greiit. 

Exalted on bis ruin, whilst their fears. 

Cautious as cruel, agonize the eartii 
With crimes of prudence; to my son-**— , , 

. Afni. Hush, hush ! My fear knows all. 

Vas. ^ Would I feared only] 

The kings of earth. But since the di'eadful day 
When great Mitranes, prophet most revered, ^ 

Pontiff of Bel, on whom the ey^ of Asia 
And of the Gods are fixed, wfs ifrom the Temple 
Torn, undefended by bis tears, his age, * ' 

Or by the altar be embraced; his God, ^ 
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jhty and terrible^ round tbe kitig^s steps 
Spreads darkness, fills his heart widi tumults wild^ 

* And his uncertain with thousand furies/' 

We shall dismiss the ladies by showing how Nabucco dismisses 
his high-born queen, when, upon his arrival from the field of his 
defeat, she tenderly greets him* 

AmitL My husband 1 

Nabucco. Hide thy grief. — Oh never, never 

Nabucco's wife be seen to weep ! Assured 
Is now thy gloiy — Vainly adverse fate 
or me may rob thee 3 thou retain'st fiiy name 3 
And from my sufferings, not from the throne. 

Or thy forefathers, shalt thou honour reap* 

Now to our son — for me embrace him 3 snortly 
I'll visit him.” * 

Our next extract shall be from the scene between the falling 
nionarcli and the enfranchised pontiff. 

** Mitranes. Why loose my fetters } E’en thy dungeon's peace 
Dost envy me } In full security 
Tramplest thou not on altars overthrown ? 

Respect the helplessness of age, oh king ! 

If thou disdain the prophet. My misfortunes 

At least be sacred 3 or, if thou desire 

That every crime should be Nabucco's, slay me. 

Nab. Thou wduldst by death be gloiified — In vain — 

More lenient thou behold'st me. 

Mit. • Leniency 

In thee forebodes but cruelty’s increase. 

« « ^ o 

Nab. Wrathful old man, remembet’st thou no moi'e 
Thy former flatteries } Am 1 not be ^ 

Whose brow by thee was with the holy oil 
Anoinftd ? 

Mit. Did I consecrate thy cHmes } 

Did 1 bestow the sword to smite myself, 

To smite mankind ? No, guiltily didst thou 
Delude me, saying, * 1 have given peace 
To Babylon 3 she, of her impious madness 
Is weary, and Bel's temple shall rebuild.’ 

Then Asia saw tb^e^ citizen Smd general, 

With steel and wisdom armed, nppeast dissensions 
And tyrants oveiifarow — morals and lawg 3 
And of innumeiytble unpunished crimes , 

The end, she hoped. Singly could I oppose 
Tbe wish bf Asia. Recollect the day 
AVhen in the Temple 1 awa^ited tl^^ee, 

Imploring all the Gbds to bless my King*^ 

Arroganc\iovest thou^amidst tbe shrines $ 
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Th’ assembled priests^ the present majesty 
E*eii of the God^ contemning^On the altar 
Not the eternal volume of the law 
Thou seekest, but the crown. Thou waitest not 
Till on thy brow I place it^ with rash hand 
Clutching it^ even on the holy altar. 

The pious awe, beseeming well a king 
Who undertakes to judge the world, in thee 
1 see not, but with bitter smile thoi^ say’st, 

‘ This crown is heavy, of a truth 'tis heavy/ 

And thou spok’st truth, oh king ! for on it weighed 
The tears of earth, .our crifties, the wrath of Heaven, 

And what Nabucco was to be. 

Nab. Didst think 

Nabucco other Gods owned than his sword. 

And from the altar would accept biif kingdom ? 

« « # « 

My warriors in thine old-wife’s tales believe not ; 
l*m by their weapons and iiiy gold defended, 

Not by thy God ; be favours still the strong. 

Mit. The just he favours. If his eyes awhile 
> He should avert, or midst the clouds conceal 
His face eternal, He at length unveils 
His brow, and thunders ’gainst th' exalted crimes. 

Absolved by fortune.” 

After sending Mitranes back to his prison, Nabucco observes : 

I cannot slay that pontiff nor revere him ; 

He has been too submissive for respect. 

Too firmly be resists me for contempt.” 

But Arsaces is, as we have said, our poet’s true hero, and wc 
turn to a scene between him and Nabucco, after the latter has 
thus contemptuously dismissed the senate. 

** Nab, Hence trembling slaves, 1 do not pardon you, 

But scorn to punish* i^ate withdraws^ 

Arsaces, Murder me thou may’st, 

But not debase. 

Nab, Thou hop’st such glorious death 

In vain— I with thy blood pollute my sword ! 

Ars, ’Twere for thine arm a novel enterprise^ 

As yet thou hast but shed the blood of slaves* 

Nab, And what art thou, Assyrian ^ ^ • 

Ars, I deserve 

A different kingless country. 

Nah, So ! A rebel. 

Ars, Such were I, midst thy slaves a jocund flatterer 
Thou hadst beheld me, bending low my bead 
Before the worshipped .jttiroife j and in tby power 
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I thus might share. Thou with their fears diilst bargain^ 
That made thee king, and that maintain thee tyrant. 

Nab, Bethink thee, if this sword, on which the fate 
< Of Asia hangs, striktf not rebellious slaves. 

Thousands m weapons watt upon my word. 

^rs. Then why delay’st thou ? Call them-^I believed thee 
Worthy to hear the truth^Do thou chastise 
So gross an error. 

Nab. He whp on this earth 

No equal knows may‘tolerate thy boldness. 

Say on. 

Wert thou a vulgar tyrant, *hung not 
Assyria’s fate on thee, Arsaces then 
Could slay or scorn thee. I, who in thy ranks 
Have fought, have seen thee general and soldier. 

And on the battle field a god in arms 

Admired, upon the throne abhor thee* 

« a « a 

Nab, Of liberty what talk*st thou to the kin*g } 

In me our country dwells 3 then speak of me. * 
j4rs. To thee 1 speak, Nabucco, to thy fortune 
Others have ^oken. Asia’s Ills thou seest. 

Not thine. The sea of blood deluging earth 
Touches thy throne; it totters ; dost not feel it ? 

For us I ask not pity ; on Uiyself, 

Nabucco, have compassion. 

Nab, Did 1 prize 

My power, above my fame, I were at peace. 

And you in chains. 

The founder thou wouklst be 
Of a new empire, and a high emprise 
This seems to tby fei-ocions pride* Thou ’rt gmtt 
If thou succeed ; if in th’ attempt thou fall, 

Audacious. Well 1 know that splendid ruins 
To man yield glory, hut not genuine fame* 

Nab, I upon victory would found mine empire, 

Not owe it to the charity of kings. 

*^Assyria, conquered, boasts not as her monarch 
Nabucco* On this head my crown must blaze ' ; 

With all the terrors of its former brightness. 

Or there he crushed. Wherefore chose not Assyria . 

Her king among 0 ;.W un warlike Magi ? Then, 

When to this hand, trained but fo wield the sword, 

The sceptre she committed, she pronocutbed 
Her preference of glory to reppse. 

Is glory ever bloodless ? Would ye now 

Return to your effeminate studies, ply 

The distaff, break our arms ? Who my reverses 
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Could not support never deserved my fortune, 

•N' * » 

•If I am vanquisbcdf to un warlike leaders^ 

To venal satraps, Asia must be slave. 

Whom sec*8t thou on the throne worthy a throne ? 

Where is the crown on which I have not trampled ? 

/frs. To me dost thou recall the arts of kings. 

And vileness ? To Arsaces such a crime 
Royalty seems, that scarce Could hep in thee 
Forgive it, did thy virtue match thy valour. 

But is’t the sole reward of so much blood 
That we may choose our fyrant, and our sons 
Be born to a new yoke ? 

Nab, My reign attests 

That ye were free. 

Ars. Oh direst lot of slaves ! 

Slavery, to him who has lived free, is shame. 

But why my wounds re-open > 1 address not 

The citizen, *ti8 to the king 1 speak — 

To thee Assyria has given her crimes, 

Her valour, virtue, rights, and fortune. Rich 
Art thou through ancient ills, rich in her wealth. 

The harvest of the .past, the future's hopes 
Are placed in thee. * • 

The urn of fate God to thy powerful hand 
Committed, and forsook the earth* But was’t 
Guerdon or punishment ? Heavens ! Dar’st thou stake 
The world*s last hope on doubtful battle ? [now, • 

When in the tired Assyrian courage flags. 

And fair pretexts are wanting, other sons 
Demand of mothers, wrapt in mourning weeds, 

With tear-diilitned eyes ^ For what should we now battle > 
Cold are our altars or o’erthrown, the Gods 
Uncertain; slain or prisoners our sons; 

Not e’en their graves are given to our ajUiction : 

The Scythian snows conceal onr brave Assyrians ; 

And our ancestral monuments are buried 
Beneath the ruins of our temples. Say, 

What should th’ Assyrian now defend ? 

Nab. His crimesj 

I with my dazzling glory fill the throne, ^ 

Hiding the blood with which by you ’twas srained. 

Twill redden if I fal^^and for revenge 
Call on your murdered* sovereign's servile heir. 

Ay, and obtain it. But with minds unstable 
Ye look for pardon of past crimes, of new ones 
For recompense. • 

Ars. Nor fear nor hope are mine. 

His sword secures Arsaces from all kings.” 
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These extracts will we think be sufficient for our purpose; 
which was to exhibit the force that our poet is capable of ex^rt- 
iAgi and his mode of delineating and treating the distinguished 
characters here introduced in disguise, not to attempt any thing in 
the nature of a regular analysis of what we might better denomi- 
nate a series of dramatic scenes thaii a tragedy^ We must not, 
iiowever, close the volume without informing the reader of the 
fate of those distinguished characters^ in Assyria at least. And 
this we will despatch in a very few words. When Paris — we beg 
pardon, Babylon — is taken^ Asfene having fallen in the battle, a 
fate which we were not aware had befallen the Duke of Vicenza, 
Aniiti flies to her father; Mitranes talj:es Vasti with him to Reb- 
lata, otherwise Rome; and Arsaces, rescuing^ Nabucco from 
amidst the horrors of defect, offers to assist him to expel the 
enemy, provided he will abdicate and restore the republic. They 
argue the point at some length, the circumstances considered; 
but, as we have given part of their former discussion, we shall 
now give merely the conclusion of the argument and of the 
tragedy* 

Nabucco. As victor I might leave my throne, subdued 
1 on that throne nim^die* A glorious life 
Might still be mine, Arsaces. 1 behold 
Twixt Asia and . myself a stofm]^ sea, 

A wide overarching sky. The eyes of men 

Shall bend, not on the mouldy palaces 

Where lies* concealed myfbemen’s hallowed Vileness, 

But on the rock where 1 am bound ; and more 
Nabucco than the Gods, though with late vows. 

Shall be invoked. But life of what avail, 

Now that in 4>lQod my fates extinguished are. 

That new times dawn } The fragments of my ruin 
Must serve my foes to build with. I'm borne down 
By the world’s hate. Kings, I to you bequeath 
The business of mine exculpation. Now, 

^.Thou sword, long Asia's give me rest 

Immortal. 

Arsaces. Hear me I Hold. 

^ Even of death 

Would you rob lum who WM earth’s lord j 

,Ars. Thou fallen, 

Who shall twixt mep and tyrants bterpoie } 

Nab. Aivaces, mfee example. 

Ars. No, thy blood 

Will swarms df tyrants breed. 

Nab. vihoa bast prevailedi 

Arsaces. Other fotf sVisbed. Now listen. 

This sWord, sole relic kft of all my mahas. 
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Niccolini^j Tn^dies* 

/ 

Take thou, and if a kinder fate permit • 

,'My son to ripen into valour, give *t b{na. 

£»ikc me, if he shall know to use It, 1 
Bequeath him much. X^et him in fitting season 
Revenge his father; but ne’er condesce^ 

To strike his foemen with this sword. My death 
Do thou conceal. Amidst these palace-walls 
Euphrates winds bis course, into earth’s depths 
Hence sinking. Be his Ikii^ mind unknown tomb ! 

Let kings for ever tremblingly esqpect me 1” 

With these words Nabucccs throws himself into the Euphrates. 
The allies appear as nlasters of his palace ; and the curtain falls. 

And now we take our leave of Niccolini, but only, we feel con- 
fident, for a while. We have heard that he has another historical 
tragedy forthcoming, founded upon *the annals of his native 
Florence, and we should look forward with pleasure to receiving 
it, did we expect it to be only on a par w'ith the best of those 
before us. But we%avesaid, and we repeat it, we are convinced 
tliat Signor Niccolini is capable of surpassing his present pro- 
ductions. For this he seems to us to want only courage to risk 
* his classicist eminence, and to break the shackles of the unities of 
time and place, especially of the first, which renders it next to 
impossible to depict the workings of passion in the human heart. 
If he does this, we feel assured that he will yet give us such an 
historical tragedy, as will deserve to be presented to our readers 
in a regular and minute analysis With copious extracts. 


Art. VII. — Histoire des^JPrana, par M.le Comte de PeyroAet. 

Paris, 1835, (2 vols. 8vo. 

The beginnings of states are hy no means the least interesting 
periods of their history. la the old world those beginnings were 
generally identical, with the beginnings of nations, or at 
wrapped up in the same obscurity; but history has thrown a 
clearer light upon the formation of those states which were built 
upon the wreck of the western empire of Rome. The ** barba- 
rians’^ W’ere themselves not altogether unenlightened ; they had 
known the Romans under different circumstances,^ and had learnt 
something even of their ftianners an4 of their civilization ; and 
Christianity, which was immediately and generally adopted amongst 
them, brought with it learning and literature. The deeds of their 
forefathers were sung amongst th^m inliongs and ballads^ unstable 
monuments, which were deeply imbued widi the romantic charac- 
ter and ideas that must natundlyrhave been peculiar to tboae with 
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whom they originated, V^hilst their own were registered in inat>er- 
of-fact chronicles, written by the men in whose memory the/had 
•occurred. Thus are lye enabled tp trace, without difficulty, the 
eventful period of their establishment, the causes that gave them 
strength or that ri^dered them weak and sickly ii^ their commlnce- 
ments, the principles and maxims which ruled and guided them. 
The nearer, the site of their establishment to the head-quarters of 
the Roman power, and (consequently) the moi*e enlightened the 
people amongst whom they threw, themselves, the sooner does 
their history become authentic, par^cularly where, as in Gaul, the 
conquerors spared the church, and left the bishops, whom they 
found there, m the quiet possession of their sees. 

M. de Peyronnet — the unfortunate ex-minister of Charles X., 
now the inmate of a perpetual . prison, as the reward of his services 
to a fallen dynasty — has chosen a noble and fertile subject for his 
pen in the first race of the Frankish monarchs. Had lie treated 
his theme unworthily, the position in which l?e is placed, and the 
few resources which he could have commanded, would have been 
sufficient disarm our criticism ; but, wfe have no need of the 
excuses which he urges, for we are well satisfied with his bodk, 
which is judiciously arranged and well written, full of just and 
profound views. He has evidently studied the chroniclers with 
care and in a good spirit, and he has formed upon them a work 
which is full of interest. 

Before we follow M.de Peyronnet, as it is our intention, hastily 
through his ’two volumes, w'e will quote the account which he 
has given of his method of treating the sutyect — we will give it 
simply and without comment, because the observations that it 
conipiins are too just and too self-evident to need any. 

« There is still one point,” he says, in which I have quitted entirely 
the forms consecrated by long usage* I could not persuade myself to 

S roceed by reigns in this history, so multifarious and complex, of the 
lerovingian ages. It appeared to me that a serious and i^iportant 
ew^nt, whose effects should be uniformly spread through all parts of 
the empire, and whose successive returns should have marked boldly 
a sufficient number of intelrirlils in this period of history, would be a 
more logical and more natural divisor. 4 1 ' had to find the means of 
reproducing, coUectpsfdy and liitder a common aspect, the things ac- 
complished at the*^saine time in the divisions of the empire. 
For It was the bistoiy of that empire which 1 had in view, and by no 
means the mcomplete and mutilated history of one of its divisions. I 
could not be satisfied with making Austrasia and Burgundy subordinate 
to Neustria ; with sacrificing^to the King of Paris those of Orleans and 
Metz ; with introducing th^e lattqr only as strangers. Nor would it 
have been more conV^ieut to represent, one after another, the reigns 
of three prffices living and reigoing at the same epochs,' and to recount 
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successively facts which were simultaneous afd contemporary. In this 
there would have been neither fidelity nor simplicity — neither 
rapidity nor clearness. These considerations led me to substitute for* 
the simple changes of princes^ which are not always events, and which 
would in all cases have been but partial events, the general transforma- 
tions Svhich the political organisation of France un&rwent. 

“ Thus France, considered collectively, as it belongs to my design, 
having been perpetually subj^ted dbring a long space of time to the 
double tendency of reimion and partition, •these two accidents, alterna- 
tive and always linked togedier, >i^peared to me to be of all others 
best calculated to maintain in my composition the unity which could 
alone^ in my opinion, banish frofti it confusion. I place the actions of 
princes at the true epochs of history, and could not consent to take for 
epochs the lives of princes, indolent, obscure, powerless, where in fact 
there is nothing belonging to them. They are in my subject, but they 
do not constitute it; my subject is France. I do not see that Tacitus 
has divided the books of his history according to the reigns of Galba, 
Otho, Vitellius.” — Fre/l 

On the orthography of the ancient names much might be said, 
but, in our present paperi we shall not depart from that adopted 
by M. de Peyronnet. In nothing has there been hitherto observed 
so little of aiiytliing like established principle. It is to be 
regretted, that, even when translating from modern tongues, or 
when writing on modem subjects, no regularity is observed. We 
have seen the same person write the name of the great German 
philologist in one place Dr. James Grimm, in another Dr. Jacob 
Grimm. ^ • 

The early history of nations is ever uncertain. All that we can 
assert concerning the origin of the Franks is, that they were 
a German tribe; |heir name is first mentioned about the middle 
of the third century. Various revolutions in the intericnr of 
Europe had placed them on the borders of the empire. Merov^e, 
the founder of the race of kings whose history is the subject of 
M. de Peyronnet’s book^ with his subjects fought under the 
Roman banners. During the reigns ofone or two of their kings, 
Gaul was overrun by thes^, adventurers, sometimes the enenifes 
of one people, sometimes of another — fighting alternately against 
Romans, and Goths, and AUemaus, in the character of invaders, 
but not of conquerors. The reign of Chlovyt^tfae terrible Chlo* 
vis — was the era of conquest (486-7). At the age of fifteen he 
was raised to the throne, and five years afterwards he placed hini- 
self at the head of a numerous army, crossed the Rnine at Co- 
logne, and marched directly against the Romans, who wefe en- 
camped at Soissons. The Romans Wiere conquered, and Chlovis 
founded on their ruins the state* which was one day to act such 
an important part among the nations of Europe. 
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The tribes who established themselves upon the ruins of the 
Roman empire were by no means the barbarians they are /com- 
'^\only described. Their chieftams^ who raised themselves to new 
thrones^ showed at once that they knew how to govern — that they 
w^ere, to a certain degree, statesmen as well as heroes. When the 
Franks entered the Roman provinces of Gaul, the people who 
already inhabited the territory were not chased from the soil, but 
a share in the lands as weU as in the laws, though not an equal 
share, was given to them. Between themselves they were allowed 
even to retain the laws by whicji they had been previously 

f overned, but by the law of the conquerors the person of the 
toman or Gaul was worth but half as much as that of the Frank ; 
a crime against the latter was repaired by a composition double of 
that which was in a similar case adjudged to the former. A simi- 
lar rule existed amongst all the Teutonic conquerors — in oui^ own 
island the common wergeld of a Saxon, by the earlier laws, was 
estimated at two hundred shillings — that of*h Welshman, if he 
possessed a hide of land, was but 120 shillings, if half a hide, 80 
shillings, and, if npne, but sixty.* The laws of the first William 
made a somewhat similar distinction between the Norman ahd 
the Saxon. Not only, however, did the Franks leave to them 
their laws and some of their property — they consented from the 
first to accept the religion and church-government, and by degrees 
they adopted the language, of the people they had conquered. At 
the end of his reign, he who had ascended the throue a pagan was 
distinguisheef by the title of /e roi treS’-chretien. In fact, Chlovis 
entered Gaul not to plunder, but to rule. 

Many occasions presented themselves to Chlovis of strength- 
ening and extending his power; none escaped 'the keen policy of 
the Frankish chief: like most conquerors, be was not nice in 
choosing the means which he employed in obtaining his end, and 
he died the monarch of a powerful and extensive kingdom. But 
he left four sons, Theodoric, Chlodomir^ Childebert, and Chlo- 
ta^re; by the law of the Franks, all the sons must share equally 
the inheritance of the father; and tte Mnedom of Chlovis was 
thus divided into four separate states* Theodoric had for his 
share the whole of what Austrasia — 

the provinces situsFiS^d between the'’ Rhine add the MeuSe, with 
the districts of Auvergne,^ Rpuerque, Qiierci, the Albigeois, and 
the country bordering on Italy and the^Gothic kingdom of Ania- 
laric. The capital of this , kingdom was Metzl Cblodomir, 


* Gif WiHsc mon biabbe bycle londef, bis were bi^ bundtwelftig scill. Gif he 
bonxiu bealfc b-*s?lJbe, eahtfttlg scill, ^ Gif be naeiiig liaebbe, LX acill.” lim’s Laws. 
Schmid, p. 21. ’ 
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whose capital was Orleans^ had the drleannois, Berry, Maine, 
Anjou, and Touraine. Childebert hao^the territories of Paris, 
Melan and Chartres, with Perche, Normandy, Bretagne, Poitpd, 
Saintogne, and the Limousin ; his capital was Paris. Chlotairc, 
whose capital was Soissons, had Picardy, Artois, and Flanders as 
far as the Meuse and the ocean. 

The influence of this law gave a distinct and peculiar character 
to the history of the Franks under their first dynasty. The race 
of Chlovis never raised any permanently extensive empire — its 
greatest conquerors, who, ^y w’hatever means, had united the 
empire, wxre cut ofF in the midst of their career; the building fell 
at once to pieces; and if there came a descendant capable of 
imitating his father, he had to begin again from the foundation ; 
the same series of murders and aggressions must be repeated 
before the kingdom could be reunited. Thus there could never 
be any permanent advance in improvement, and nothing can show 
more clearly the bdflness of the system than its failure in its appli- 
cation in the highest possible degree. M. de Peyronnet has, 
therefore, done well in dividing his history according to the two 
heads of division and reunion — for, as the constant tendency was 
to union, the result was as invariably separation. 

After the death of Chlovis, this tendency, at first latent, soon 
manifested itself more openly, and its first advance may serve as 
an example of the means by which the union of the Frankish 
kingdom was generally accomplished. Chlodomir, the king of 
Orleans, died at the age of thirty years, leaving three sons; they 
were placed under the care of their grandmother Clilotilde, who, 
herself a pious and noble woman, seems to have governed the 
kingdom of theif father, during their minority, for nine years. It 
was then thkt occurred the tragedy which we are going to recite. 

‘‘ Chlotilde had come to Paris. The young princes were there with 
her, Childebert, seizing the opportunity, sent secretly to Chlotaire, 
representing to him the aflection which their mother bore to her charge ; 
her perseverance in retainh^ possession of them, and in raaintais>ing 
their rights ; the necessity that he should come quickly to Paris, and 
that they should advise together how to dispose of mem ; whether 
they should degrade them or put them to death ; and how they should 
afterwards share their kingdom. ^ 

** Chlotaire, having received this message, wasted no time in delibe- 
ration, but hastened to ^ris. At the same time, Childebert spread 
the report that their resolution was taken, and that the sons of his bro- 
ther were to be immediately- proclaimed.. The people readily gave 
credit to the rumour, and Chlotilde heraplf was persuaded to believe it. 

Matters being thus prepared,»the two kings sent to her to demand 
the young princes, saying, ‘ Let her send them, that we may raiJ^e them 
to the throne.* Chlotilde, full of*joy, made no resistance; she said, 
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' Let them go, and if the^ succeed my soni I shall think that I have 
not lost them.’ , r £ • 

*- “ The children were thought But, the moment they arrived^ they 
were placed in confinement, and their servants separated from them. 
The latter were also confined, but apart from them, and in a distant 
place. I'he two kings then sent a second message to their mother. 
They chose, for their messenger Arcadius, a senator of Auvergne, 
already proved in other treasons. He presented himself to Chlotflde, 
carrying in his hand a pair of ^scissars and a naked sword. * Glorious 
queen,’ said he, * decide and take thy choice. Which dost thou ordain 
for the sons of the King of Orleans ? , Is it thy will that they perish, 
or dost thou prefer that they be deprived of their hair ?** Chlotilde 
was overcome with profound grief: ' Dead ^ rather than degraded!’ 
were the only words she uttered. And Arcadius, fearing that her 
magnanimity might still give ;iyay to her tenderness, hastened with her 
answer to the kings. 

They also hastened. The childhood and rank of their victims had 
no influence over them ; the guilt of fratricide s^yed not their ambi- 
tion. Chlotaire, when he had heard the words of his mother, seized 
the elder of the children, threw him on the ground, and killed him with 
a stroke of his poigniard. The second, witness of the murder of his 
brother, threw himself wildly at the feet of Childebert, iftiploring his 
aid, and crying, * My good father, save me, that they may not treat me 
as they have treated my brother !' Strange as it may seem, Childebert 
was moved, and addressing himself to his brother, * Give this one to 
me,’ said he, * and I will buy him at the price thou shalt fix.’ But 
Chlotaire, blaspheming and pushing bim away, cried, ‘ Get thee from 
me, or thou shalt thyself die in his place. Art thou so ready to with- 
draw thyself from this enterprise, thou, coward, by whom it was planned, 
and who hast drawn me to partake in it V Childebert, who was recalled 
to himself by these reproaches, soon laid aside his transient feeling of 
compassion. He threw the child to the King of Sofssons, who, with a 
second blow of his dagger, accomplished the second crime.” — vol. i, 
p. 113 . 

Such was the first step towards the reunion of the empire of 
Chlovis ; the kingdom of Orleans was parted between Chlotaire 
and Childebert. The death of Tbeodqric, somewbet later, offered 
another bait to their ambition; but their de^i^^s were frustrated 
by the abilities of his. son, the yopii| Iflhi^^ert. Theodebert’s 
efforts were turned gainst another Italy and the Mt^stern 

provinces of the Gr^k empire empfoyi^ hU erms, and his power 
and reputation protected him from th^ treasons of his family. 
But suddenly he died; his son llieodebald died soon after him; 
the ktngdool, which should have been shared between the two 
remaining brothers, was seized by Chlotaire ; Childebert sought 

c 

' ^ — ■ - ■■ ■ 

Z.Ong flowiifg hair was among the Franks the merk of, and the claim to, royalty. 
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v'engeanc^ .by raising th^ aon against 
also^ied; tbe revolt was quelled^ and 
of tiilb suited empire of the Franks. 

Chlotaire ended . as be had begun* 
had been obtained by theinurder of his nephews;^ His throne was 
finally established by tfiat of his jehenioits son, \ybo, by the order 
of his father, was burnt with his .wife and chilaren in a hut where 
they had sought refuge* The four brotheirs bad, as. occasion pre- 
sented itself* increased their territory by aggressions upon their 
neighbours — the reign of Chlotaire^ had been long and pro- 
sperous, and at bis death the kingdom of the Franks was more 
extensive and more powerful than it had been even under Chlo- 
vis. But Chlotaire also bad four sons, and the empire was again 
dismembered. « 

This second partition of the empire of Chtovis was distin- 
guished, like all the others, by its. crimes, but in this instance 
deeper, as they aro^f out of a more Implacable cause — the enmity 
and jealousy of two extraordinary women. The influence of the 
weaker sex among the Teutonic tribes often gave rise to great 
, evtsnts. Old German song tells us tbe misfortunes which fell, upon 
the family of the Nibelungeu by the jealousy of Brunhild and 
Chriemhiid; — one of the Frankish queens, whose story we are 
going to tell, bore the same name as one of the heroines of the 
Nibelungeu Lied, but the misfortunes of that family were nothing 
in comparison of those with which the Franks were visited by the 
rivalry of Brunehault and Fredegohde, 

The sons of Chlotaire were Charibert, G outran, Chilperic and 
Sigebert* On the dcatli of his father, Chilperic seized by force 
the kingdom of Paris, the share which be coveted; but he was 
besieged in,. the capital by his brothers, and was compelled to 
accept the lot which fell to his share — it was Soissons. Chari-* 
bert had Paris; Gontran, Orleans; and Sigebert, Metz. Chari- 
bert soon died^ and hijs kingdom was divided amongst the other 
three. v ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ % 

Chilperic only ted his resentment against his brothers so 

long as he had no indulging it. While Sigebert 

was engaged with jhe Tartar tribe, who had reached his 

fronti^' from the Kast^ invaded hisrttingdoin. But the 

Ogars were defeatecl;; .^geoeit returned in haste, repelled the 
attempt o^f his bro^^||ier^ hud would have carried the war into the 
kingdom of Soissons, ha^ not peace been established by an ar^ed 
interference. . ^ 

At this period, the king of the Wisigoths was Athanagild, u 
and powerful prince, who had two daughteVs, Galsuinthl^ aUd 
Brpnehault. Her cotemprorary, 0<*#gory of I'oufs, ^ves its a 
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hi| father ; but Ciiildebert 
t^otaire became sole king 


Hia Arst aggrandisement 
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high notion of the beaud*. wisdom, and prudence^ of the latter ; 
she was sought in niar^ge by Sigebert^ and the nuptials ^ere 
celebrated with great magnificence* ■ . , . ' 

Cbilperic took umbrage at this union. He disobveired all the con- 
seduences, and foresaw clearly that the ascendancy of hhi brother would 
be increased by it. Unwilling to yield him this advantage, and unable 
to deprive him of it, he tried to render it harmless by balwcing it. 

All the passions of this pytnee were rash ; his a^ti^ as well as 
hts ambition. He had passionately loved AudoverOj^ aO obscure and 
simple maiden, but mild and chaste and pious. He had married 
her, and she was queen* Tnis union* was troubled^ and yet fruitful. 
Audovere had had three sons Theodebert, Chlpvis, and Merovee. At 
length she had Childesinde. 

“ Chilperic, detained on the other side of the Bhine, was not present 
at this birth. When the day of baptism arrived, the absence of the 
god-mother, who was too late, oausea an unexpected alarm and embar- 
rassment. Among the women who attend^ UpOn the queen, there was 
one, the fatal splendour of whose beauty; and wft had already gained 
the favour and Ipye of the bing. This woman wae Predegonde; and 
from this day cmiqetiecd the terrible chain of her artifices and her 
furies. The occad^i which seemed by no means favourable, became^so 
by her boldness and address. She conceived the hope of persuading 
Audovere herself to present her daughter at the font, and, what was 
still stranger, of obtiuning the consent of the bishop who celebrated the 
baptism. She dared~i^ she succe^ed. Soon the king returned, 
and she hastened before him, to finish the plot which she had woven so 
wickedly and so baldly* There is no longer a queen,' she said to him, 
* and thou art free.’^ And she erred not, far from the truth. P'or 
Audovere, by her imprudent credulity# had Just established a religious 
affinity between herself and. the king, and, by the canonical law, the 
force of this liew tie was, such, that, in climating amearer proximity, it 
had caused every other proximity to become, cruhinai.^ The result was 
such as Predegonde had expected, Chilperic, whom a blind love inte- 
rested in the treason, seized the pretext with eagerness, and repudiated 
Audovere, He setit her to an abbey at Mans, where she was doomed 
tg await the day of the other mi^rtunes Which Ws^ mi^tved for 
her.” — vol. i. p. 2^9. 

Just at this period occurred the of with 

Brunehault. A soddmi project of ; he 

sent his ambassedest io the kiiig Wisi^^ to the 

hand Of his other daughter^ Gelsuinfbe^ the nUtariCe was accepted, 
though relucfantly; the sister of* Brdnelteuh became queen of 
Soissons, god for a while Predegonde neglected. But she 
soon regained her influence over the king. Oalsuintfae was first 
ne^l^ted, and afterwards ^secretly murdered by the Orders of her 
attd Fredegonde herself,; who had hitherto been but con- 
JUmine, became queeii. 
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The infamous conduct of Chilpeijiilcireated a just and general 
feehng of horror; with Brunehault, ‘sister of the murdei'gd 
queeui who in her affectionate solieitime had counselled * her 
to mount a throne which had been so fatal tp her, the first feeling 
of astonishment and grief was succeeded by the Mtter implacable 
-uiesire of revenge. §he excited her husband Sigebert to attack 
the murderer; she persuaded Gontran to join him; the kingdom 
of SoissPUi was invaded^ and ChilpSric was reduced to the last 
extremity of despair, when the anger of the King of Orleans was 
appeased : he made hirbselfi the mediator between his brothers, 
and saved Ghilperic and Fredegoiide from the wrath of the queen 
of Austrasia, who, however, gained by the war the five cities of 
Bearn and Aquitaine, which had been the dower of Galsuinthe. 
The hostilities betw'een Sigebert ahd Chilperic were scarcely 
ended, when an accidental misunderstanding excited war between 
Sigebert and Gontran ; and the King of Soissons, thinking the 
occasion fhvo^rabfe for revenging his recent disgrace, invaded the 
territory of the former^ But his expectations were disappointed; 
Gontran again joined Sigebert, and, after Several changes of for- 
tune, Chilperic, deserted by bis own army and subjects, shut up 
with Fredegoiide in Toumai, wwk ou .the point of falling into the 
hands of his enemy. A new treason chtinged his fortune ; Sige- 
bert fell in his own tent by the hafid of an assassin; the murderer 
had been sent by Fredegonde. 

Tile success of their treasons raised high hopes in the minds of 
Chilperic and Fredegonde; to saviir their own kingdom was not 
enough, they resolved to add tp it that of their enemy. Every 
thing seemed to favour their enterprise; The army of Sigebert 
disbanded itself, the nobles of the kingdom of Soissons returned 
to their allegiance^ most of those of Austrasia suffered themselves 
to be easily seduced to concur in the designs of Chilperic ; that 
part of Paris which belonged to Sigebert was compelled to sub- 
mit to him, aiid> wbal waa atill tnom important, he captured there 
Brunehatpt and her tnfmit son, Childebert, the sole heir of {he 
kingdom oC hia The fortune of Fredegonde prevailed 

everyi^vhere. But tlie ipeiiie again changed; and the prospects of 
Chiipd|i;ic fell not less rapidly than they had j;jf(eD. Among those 
nobles of the kingdom of Austrasia who ^till adhered to the family 
of Sigebert, was Qondebaud, who formed a sudden and bold 
project; having corrupted or deceived the guards of the pdfUb 
in which Childebert was confined,^ he succeeded in carrying, the 
child to Metz, where bp was received with unbounde4^^|}fmpn*- 
strations of joy. The epthusiasfh of tlie people of Austin yps 
universal; the nobles who had swbi^ fidelity to ChilpeHp turned 
again and joined in their vowV of devolioii to the son of Sigebert ; 

L ^ 
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and the designs of the upon bis kingdom were entirely 

overthrown. 

J^konished and mortified by the escape of his captive, Chil* 
peric resolved to send the mother to a securer place of confine- 
ment. Brunehaiilt was accordingly carried to Roueiii but here a 
new perplexity w^as reserved for her enemy. Mefovie, the soir 
of Chilperic by A udoy ere, foresaw that the ambition^ of Frede- 
gonde would one day endanger the life of himself and bis brothers, 
and his presentiments not less than bis hatred drove him to seize 
the first occasion which might hold ont hopes of safety mid re- 
venge. lie came to. Paris, and saw Brunehaiilt; his heart was 
moved by her misfortunes and captivated by her beauty, and he 
aspired to her hand. Bninehault at once saw the good fortune 
which was thrown in her M^ay. Merov^e suddenly repaired to 
Tours; the bishop, Pretextat, who had always regarded the 
young prince with affectionate fondness^ immediately celebrated 
the nuptials ; and Brunehault became the daughter of her enemy 
— the crown of Fredegonde was promised to her. But Chil- 
peric, mad with ra^e and disappointment, arrived s.uddenly <\t 
Kouen. Brunehault and JVierovee, unprepared, had not time to 
escape; they sought asylum in the church pf St. Martin, and only 
left it on a solemn promise by Chilperic that they should not be 
separated. Their plans, though deeply laid, were entirely dis- 
concerted by the vigour of their enemies, and Brunehault was 
again a captife, wten a new turn of affairs came to effect her 
deliverance. Austrasia, bold by the recovery of its king, tbougli 
an infant — bold, too, by the friendship of bis uncle Gontran — de- 
manded also his mother aUd his sisters; the alternative was war, 
and Chilperic, unequal to a contest with the two kings, w'as 
obliged to submit. Brunehault and her daughters returned to 
Metz, but the regency who governed during the minority of her 
son, prospectively jealous of the influence she *fnig|it recover, for- 
bade Merovie to enter the kingdom. The/sight of tlipir ijpjured 
queen raised still more the enthusiasm pf tbeAustrakanif the cry 
for vengeance was universal, ^nd Chiipem>>^itiki»g to forestall 
the danger which threatened him, iiiv^;ed their, territory,; bnt he 
was driven away disgrace^' and, weakness, sought to 
gratify his rage iti the degradhtidti bf be doomed 

to pass the! rest of his daysln a inPnks|ejyi; Merov^e fled from 
his prison, u,was betrayed, and, t^arbarburfy vtnurdered, became 
another victim to the insatiable fury 6f Fredegonde. But he was 
not the only vietim she sought; Pretextat, the bishop of Rouen, 
was inarkej^ for aor object of., her vengeance; he was dragged 
before a tribunal, but the inflf^ible c^^age and virtue of Gregory 
of Tours, the historian of those times^ saved him, and he was only 
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' half condemned. The fury of Fref egonde was ill satisfied, 
Gregory himself was accused^ but fWPlptred which had dai'ed to 
caH him to be judged dared not to CfBdeiiin him; tlieffChuscb 
had, in those days, power enough to throw over him a snield 
which the rage of a king could not penetrate.^ That power was 
a blessing which God bestow^ed upon the middle ages where 

'^everything would have been darkness, and bloodshed, and dis- 
order, that alone guarded and perpetuated order, and justice, and 
light. Aiaiong the Franks, the noble virtue of their clergy often 
affords a gtorioUs contrast to the savage barbarity of their princes. 

Misfortunes were also reserved for Fredegonde. A contagious 
disease, which . spread devastation over the kingdom, carried oft 
all her sons; the only affections which perhaps she possessed 
were blasted. But her grief, far*from bending her vindictive 
spirit, served but to add fresh fuel to her fury, to furnish new pre- 
tences for gratifying her cruelty, Chlovis, the last of the sons of 
Chilperic and Aiidovere, was sacrificed, and, as was ever the case, 
his blood Bowed along with that of his friends and servants, 

« It might have been supposed that the jiueen was at length satiated 
*with murders. She was tiotl Her provident and indefatigable ha- 
tred awaited, before reposing it^lf, the death of her last enemy. 
Audovere had not yet sunk under her long griefs. The mother of 
Chlovis and of MerovSe ddubtlm nourished some hope of avenging 
herself and her children. Who c<^idd engage that fortune would not 
one day give her the power? Fredegonde sacrificed tins other victim 
to her own safety j she despatched messengersinto the^dislrict of Maine, 
who caused the gates of the monastery to which Audovere had retired 
to be opened to them, and put her to, death. And they did 
another crime, greater perhaps and, more detestable, followed. Chil- 
desinde, the dAghter of Audovere, wm .hut , up in the same place 
with her mother. Too young to be guilty .of* plots which might have 
justified her death, she was young enough to excite some day the love 
or the ambition of Chiidebert perhaps, or of some other wince, whom 
she would doubtleis excite to' reveuge the wrongs of her family. 
How was this fetir' satisfied, -or how are we to tell it 1 QurrMders 
will reeJimW the daughters of Sej»us ; Fredegonde imitated ^ i«w- 

tius. ChUdesindiwas not put. to death, she was , ipjly deprived of the 

li& of the world; her enemies Wre satisfied with. eonsecrating her to 
the service of religioii.;: Sut she was; first viqja^ted by the executioners 
of htr mother, Wlia> permUted* to liveTlmt stained. And this 
horrible precaution was .taken again^ those who might nave had tlm 
Wea of delivering ter from her cloister and of ass^iatmg fiw vnth 
their fortune, m daimhter of Chilperic suffered this oUtt^ during 
the life of her father; she suffered it by tte order of the wife'OfCaiil- 
peric ! Fredegonde seizedali tjjs riclfes of Audovere a^;WiddUimde. 
Greedy of the blood of %r.jpieaiici^ she did not disdam>^p^ |PQii8> 
— vol. i. p. 382. 
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Long civil wars agitated Jhe kingdoms of the Franks. Austrasia 
itself was torn by hiterndra^ensionsi which were only in part 
appeased by the exertiors and wisdom of Brunehault. In 
midst of these contentions, Fredegonde gave birth successively to 
two sons, Theodoric and Cblotaire. The first Uypi} but a year, 
and his death was made the pretext for the murder of Mummo-^^ 
lus, one of the oldest of Chtiperic’s servants, but whose services* 
had not saved him from the Imtred of the queen. Another mur- 
der followed— it was that of Chitperic, the manner and the cause 
and the author of whose death are equally uncertain^ though 
rumour laid it also to the chaise of Fredegonde. 

The death of Chilperic threw every thing into confusion. 
The nobles of NeuStria took different parties — some would have 
introduced Childebert — some were faithful to Cblotaire, the son 
of Chilperic and Fredegonde— others attempted to raise to the 
throne a stranger, Gondovald, who claimed a place among the 
family of the Merovings. Fredegonde at first fled with her 
child to Paris, where she sought sanctuary in the cathedral, and 
was supported by the bishop. She then adopted, as the safest 
resolution, that of duhlauding for herself and her sou the protec- 
tion of Gontrun, He accepted her proposal, suddenly entered 
Paris with his army, and overthrew the designs of Childebert. 
Fierce enmities followed between the kings of Burgundy and 
Austrasia, which libwever gradually subsided, as mistrust arose 
between the former and Fredegonde. Qontran received into his 
favour Prelextft, who had returned from his temporary exile to 
be restored to bia jiiee; he sought the bodies of the young princes, 
Ohlqvis and Mcjrov^e, and gave them an honourable sepulchre; 
he took from Fredegonde the care of her son, andgave him tutors 
of his owii^^oice, to w^hom also he entrusted the regency of 
Neustria. 7 "bese were all grave offences in the eyes of the queen. 
What is more, he obliged her to quit Paris, and the domain of 
Rueil, 111 the territory of Rouen, was assigncid for residence. 
Hexe she prepared new plots and new murders, Her first im- 
pulse was to Joni tlie party of CSoiidovaild/ but; she was too late, 
and she laid her immediate pf power, to 

meditate soMy the indulgence of her ^ assassin, 

hired by lier^ sou^l?lhb pieSj^cp: pf her pru- 

dence and vi^lance frustira 1 ^\|^ deligfti he was discovered, and 
sent back to Fredegonde, her rage at the 

dl success of ;bij[s enterprise. spiighi the life of Childe- 

bert, but chahue discovered dietr errand, and they suffeiud an 
ignominious death. A sinular gttempt against Goiitran was 
equally unspccessful/ The first sucm^s of Gondovald drew 
closer the tieS of friendship, evci^;;||;d|tj^tiug, between Gootrau 
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aud CbHdeberl, wboai (le solemnly adojjed as liis successor — the 
hatred of Fredegonde to both lendeeMlEm time to perpetuate it. 

% Mean^^'bile jaew niurders stained tht^uilty hand of Freda- 
gonde: — * 

“ She had quitted Rtieii, and was come to Roiien. There a bitter 
violent afcertation arose between her and the bishop. ‘ There 
will come a time/ ahe said to him, * when thou shalt return to thine 
exile.’ — ‘ Be I in exile or free,* replied JPretextat, ‘ ,I shall not cease 
to be bishop.. But 6>r theOf there will come a day when thou shalt 
have ceased to be; queen,< We, yfith God’s aid, shall be raised from 
exile to a heavenly kingdom ; *thou, by his justice, shalt fall from thy 
earthly kingdomt. to the bcittpm of the abyss. Hadst thou repentad, 
and stripped thyself of tlie pride which ferments in thee, perhaps thou 
mightst have obtained the recompence of the saints; and mightst 
have conducted to the age of manhpod the son to whom thou hast 
given birth.’ These words, which covered Fredegonde with confu- 
sion, completed at the same time the fplness of her hatred. 

“ The festival of ^Easter arrived, Pretextat, early in the morning, 
had gone to the cathedral, to 'perform the service. Whilst he was 
chanting the psalmist seated in his chair, an assassin glided unper- 
ceived to the spot, and struck him with his knife under die arm. The 
bishop raised a stiddep cry ; the astonished dercs hesitated ; the 
assassin, profUing by their amazement, fled. Bleeding, dying, and 
scarcely breaming, the bishop nevertheless crept to the altar, and 
offered to God, with an affecting testation, the Sacrifice of his life. 

His servants quickly rni^hed tb ;;the spot, and he was carried to 
the episcopal residence. Fredegonde^ dared to borne thither; Beppo- 
lene and Ansovald were with her. ^ fltar grief is protound/ said she 
to the bishop. * We regret bitterly, dong with thy p^plc, this detes- 
taWe profanatiqn. God make loioVn to thc^rpetrator, that 
we may have at l^^t^^^nsolatbh o£ him the punish- 
ment due to his bishop, who was npt deceived by 

this audacious hyppcri|yi said to her: ^ Yea! who has committed it, 
this criminal action, bu| she who hsB so often shed the blood of the 
innocent, and Wjip has dot eVeh spared that 6f fangs Thy wound 
is opt desperate^* safa Fi:edegonde,pinterrupting him, ^ trust to the 
skill of the physicians we will Send thee. God calls me to him,’ 
continued Pretextat, w!th whom have mrkinated all these 

crimes, thou shaltbe accursed for bvpr, and thou sfaut pay to God the 
price of my blood.* : " 

” The consteriiatioii .Ronen was LeudpVald, the 

bishop of Bayeux> ordained that all chUtches shoidd be closed, 
and aivinil service suspedj^ed, nnti^ ii^h time as the abihors of the 
crime should have been disfcotrered,. Jome individuals ivm 
they unanimously aocused Fredegonde*, But the zeal of 
placed him also in ppril Assassips we»e sent against him, 
without success. • ■ ' ' 

« The chiefs of the not less irritate4 
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One of them went to Fr^legonde, and said to her : ^ Thou had^t 
already committed many hut this exceeds them all* Mey Opd 

revenge quickly the bloo^Tof his priest ! We will eagerly pursue the 
cha&tisement of this murder, for it is time to put an end to thy cruel- 
ties.’ Having said these words, he quitted her . ^presence, and was 
leaving the palace. But Fredegonde, affecting great indifference for 
his reproaches and for his threats, sent after hiixi« and invited hiirHs:. 
her table. The chief refused. The queen sent again, begging more 
pressinuly that at least he wohld not leave the royal residence without 
having drunk of her cup. This time he allowed himself to be per- 
suaded, and yielded. Immediately waj brought a cup full of a mixed 
b^erage, after the Frankish manner, of wine and wormwood and 
honey. Scarcely had he finished the draughty when he was seised by 
excruciating pains. Perceiving that he had drunk poison, he cried to 
those who accompanied him, ‘ Fly, and let not your lips touch this 
drink. They have poured death into the cup.’ They fled ; himself, 
remounting his horse with diftlculty, tried to follow, but at a short 
distance he fell : he was lifeless.” — vol. i. p. 442’j-444. 

Gontran, on Tcceiving the intelligence of this events was furi- 
ous — he was eager to pursue the murderer, and to avenge this 
sacrilegious deed-^|ie summoned a council of bishopsdo examine 
into it. But new jealousies and new plots arose, which frustrated 
his designs, rendered Fredegonde the close associfte of the go- 
vernors of Chlotairc, and Testored her to all her former influence 
in the kingdom of SoissoiiSv^,. ^ 

Gontran and Clpidebert r^ained faithful to each other; and 
Brunehault, whoi durkig U>e minority of her son, had been ex- 
cluded from power by the nobles, recovered her ancient influence 
in Austrasia. The nobles, who were jealous of her and faithless 
to their king, regretting perhaps the loss ofthe^wer which they 
bad held during the regeiicy, laid deep plots. Their object was 
nothing less than the overthrow of the throne of Childebert: they 
were excited and supported by Fredegonde. But a brief period 
saw all their desi^s exposed and defeated, and they paid, for their 
treason with iibeir lives. The treaty was subscribed by Gontran, 
w'lTich gave the succession of his croii^n to Childebert |nd his 
sons. An unexpected eyent fqllpwed-T-StSssons ie^ojlt^ from 
Fredegonde, Viid with Melun/wbi^ 

formed an indepen^i state> wh^it its king Theodc- 

bert, one of Childeberfs sobs* ^ at war with the 

Lombari|s bf lUIy— and, praise of Bru- 

nehautt, the war was her own trea- 

'^ure the icajplive Lombards, and sent them ho^ free, Then 
broke oiit a War between ^qntrdi^ end thb Bretons,^ whom Fre- 
degonde, excited against, bini. tp murder the 

king; of Atffltrasia andBurgundj|p^ Fredegonde wreaked 
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fiei* fury upon her own blood — the^ctim was her daughter 
Rigonthe, who died by the hands ofndmother. But an acci- 
dent, %which happened soon afterwards, \early drew upon that 
mother the punishinent of her manifold crimes. Bitter animo- 
sities had arisen at Tournai between the Franks and the original 
.iujbabitants, and the two opposing parties fought in the streets of 
the town. 

** Fredegonde came, thinking to appease them by her authority or 
by her counsels. She was mistaken, and her pride was offended. 
Immediately conceiving new designs, what she had not been able to 
effect by fair words she resolved to attempt by violence. She invited 
all the chief people of Tournai to a great feast. At, their head were 
the chiefs of the two fkmilies whose quarrel had caused the disturb- 
ance, namely, Charivald, lieudoyald, and Waldin. These three were 
placed together oii the same bench. On the approach of night, as 
was the custom among the Franks, the tables were withdrawn ; but 
the guests still retaiq^ their places, and continued to drink the wine 
which was brought to them in profusion. Soon heaviness came upon 
them, and the servants themselves, overcome with drunkenness, fell 
on the pavement asleep. Then entered three men, armed each with an 
axe, whom Fredegonde had sent. They glided, without opposition, 
behind the tliree diiefs, and, striking at the same moment, slew them 
as it were by a single blow. 

The trouble was great, the ahnrm g^^neral; every one fled. But 
that which Fredegonde had not foreseen happened. The irritation of 
the townspeople, already so great, tof^k in an instant new activity and 
new violence. They arose, flew to arms, seized the ^ates, and the 
<pieen was a prisoner. At the same time they sent to ChOdebert; 
they resolved to deliver to him his enCpiy » they desired him to order 
her death. She, on the other hand, neglecting no means of safety in 
this extremity, hastened secret messengers to Champagne, ordering 
the people to come to her aid. The people of Champagne obeyed, 
and their promptitude was such, that tney arrived at Tournai before 
the army of Childebert. Thus Fredegonde was delivered, and thus 
w'as lost for her enemies the most favourable opportunity for ven- 
geance.’* — vol. i. p. 486* • 

Soon after this, trail died, and his death was the signal for 
new troubles and new contentkms. The kingdoms of the Franks 
were hastening towards reunion* 

But the first direct #t;cmpt at thh reuniolt w^as not made by 
the party who carried it ipto execution.^ Childeber^ unopposed, 
succeeded to the Mi^dom <of his uncle, and now, master of t,wo 
kingdoms, he resolved to attack the third, and to take CxempWy^ 
vengeance for the long series of crimes and violences 
gonde, which afforded a sufficient pretext for the w^. itmiy 
ravaged Champaspie* and.^ljppfoached Soissons. 
ho wisver, proved herfdf^w lo the danger: she laas^l^d^the 
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army of Netistria, showj^to the adtdiers their young king, en- 
couraged them by her ik^Ss and by her example^ and led them 
suddenly and by night hgainst the camp of the enemy, who was 
surprised and defeated. In the day^ tile enemy return^; another 
battle was fought, longer and more obstinate them the former, 
but Fredegonde again triumphed. Her own loss was immei^e. 
but the throne of Cblotaire was saved, and the army returned 
victorious to Soissons. Yet, tiiough succesrful in one instance, 
and for a time, the power of Fredegonde was not equal to the 
struggle against Neusiria aud Burgupdy united, aqd she strove to 
rid herself of her enemy py her accustothed arts. Cbildebert, 
having got rid Of his other enemies, was pii the point of renew- 
ing his attack upon Neustria, when he and queen suddenly 
died~their death was attributed to polsph, |ihd common report 
laid the crime to the chaise of Fredegonde. 

The successors of Childebprt were his two sons— Theodebert 
had Austrasia> and l^eodoric. Burgundy.*^ Brunehault, the 
guardimi pf both^ governed with an equal authority in both king- 
doms.* The occasicm was favourable mr Fredegoi^e; she raised 
au army, and pfepardd to attack her enemies, Brunehault wtis 
equally active, bUf an obstinate aiid bloody engagement ended in 
the success of the former, ^fhe loss in the army of Brunehault 
was immense. Yet reaped not the fruits of her vic- 

tory — she suddenly i!) 

It was a day^Of dap^ion ahd deliyermce. The human race was 
relieved from ap opprobnuih* ;We must despair of finding 

colpdrs mrm and vig^us enough (o d^nerihe this fearfhl Bgure of a 
queeb^^every {^ssidh^^ every every f^y ; all the cunning which 
crime can demand# all the crimes can solicit* all the 

ambition which me most uhl^unded peryersity conceive.” — 

voli ii. p. SO. ''V ^ 

Brunehault was delSvertd from her enemy. She was at the 
height of her prosperity; She reduced to quietaess tlie barba- 
rmis nations who surrounded ber nwn-^she fora^ with 

distant It wee by he# was 

introduced' faction 

whicfrFjredegonol hadexpited^ with 
it air its 

over it' ; ‘ tW ‘ 'iQO;ltatt|hty t 0 :^nci. 

liate; th4. .i^tiobh; tiie'uar^^of their 

youi^ kiii^^^ ahd Biemcbaiiltiyh^ to % into Btii^undy, 

It imght bave bet^^eapcctfd w wiiiild have soiigiat;r 0 ven 
in arming Theodosia tga hii^%rotb€V> v tiioegh her in- 
wero^here gi^t^ah# had ona^y 

W Fredegonde livid ih llti T1ie policy of 
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Bi'unebauU united again the ^rms of AuaO'iaaia and, Burgundy in 
an attack upon Clilotaire. J^e waa for tfia-war, and 

even aqught foe combat; but, in the sangufoary liaittle of Do|*-* 
melle, fought in the first year of the seventh ceutury, bis army 
was destroyed, and be was obliged to accept a disgraceful peace. 
Anmher battle, four years later, equally fatal to Chlotaire in its 
iinmediate results, was the fost occasion of disagreenient between 
the two sons of Childebert* . Theodora: believed bipnself to be 
betrayed by bis brofoer, who bad entered into allianca with the 
King of Neiistria; be raised an arn^y to attack him, and was 
encouraged by Briinebault^ But in Burgundy there were also 
violent jealousies^ the hearts of foe soldiers were not engaged in 
this war, and their rebellious conduct obliged him to make peace 
with Theodebert. TN reckdpiug too much oq the weak* 

ness of the King of Burgundyt cpmmenced the war, and by a 
base deceit succeeded in entrapping his brother, and in wresting 
from him important eoncessions. Theodoric hasfoned to revenge 
himself; in several engageurents Theodebert was defeated, his 
armies were destroyed, and at length he was . himself taken and 
put* to death.* His infont son experienced a similar fate. Theo- 
doric became •King of Austrasia as well as of Burgundy. 

A terrible straggle approached between Theodoric and Chlo- 
taire. But Providence suddenly ifoapged foe face of affairs — 
the former was seized by a dysents^j^gll^ food, apd bis army dis- 
banded itself* The result m§y be fold .fo a few words. Brune- 
hault, aged, yet still haughty and prQad^a4e a resol&te but vain 
attempt to secure foe kingdonls of, Borgundy and Austrasia 
to the descendants of TbeodoriCi tbbugh illegitimafo* She acted 
with promptitude and slul); but Cfoptiure bad a powerful army 
in the field. Brunebault was dosisrfod by the people for whom 
she fought; her army left her it) foe hour of combat; two of the 
sons of Theodoric were murdared; Bruoebault fled, but w as be- 
trayed, and fell into the bands of bci* enemy. We wip not de- 
scribe the boffihfo d^adatipns and viotencea which she suffered* 
The aged qctaen was bircnif^tv l^tb> JUkp a malefactor for judg- 
ment, and jiaas put fo bavifof the tor^ 

ments wbi<fo savage dOliM foyept. ^ km^Am of 

the Franks was uuiti^ fo of Cbfot^^: / 

The history of fi|»t tifoa foa lljaafewb kjqgs pfofofos fo 
us throughput a vivid pictura^^df foe f vfo) of foa SaU#law-^|rf ; 
that system whkb Was dbtinguifoed\Jii^J^ of fop rights 

of primogeniture. But foe cure of ifoe evU also arose among 
the iustitutions of dfo Franks. Th# of mayor of fop 
was originally one which wgs |lIM by foe choiee of foe ki^ J^it 
affor the deafo of pf Meroylt 
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baited; union and reun^ followed each other in quick succg$-> 
aion; and^ by the and firmness of the mayors of the 

' palace, aided by tlierweakness of the monarchs, their office was 
made hereditary. Such an office, it is clear, could not be divided, 
and in this case, at least, the right of primogeniture came in natu- 
rally and necessarily. As the weakness of the kings cons1,gpjl!Y_ 
iiici'eased, the powers of the mayors of the palace increased also; 
the elder Pepin and bis ^lon, the glorious Charles Martel, pos- 
sessed virtually the kingly power; the race of the Merovings 
was fast approaching its end; tbe,.second Pepin effected the last 
reunion; he united the name with the exercise of royalty, two 
things which had been entirely separated during the days of bis 
father and of his grandfather. The crown, now, like the office 
which had preceded it, Was inherited by primogeniture, and the 
struggles of partition and reunion no longer racked and devastated 
the empire of the Franks. 


Art. Vlll.— -iPAi/osopAie de FHistoire Naturelhj ou Phenomhies 
de COrgunisation des Animaux et des VtgeUmx*; par J. J. 
Virey. Paris, BaiHieri|j 4335. .8vo. 

That the study of the of creation is an almost intuitive 
feeling in tte human mind is strongly evinced, even in the plea- 
sure which cbildrop derive from gathering their little bunch of 
daisies} and the ^bird?s«nesting ea^curstons of the school-boy, and 
his fishing prediieetions, are but a stronger development of the 
same tendency^ Natural ofoj^ts invariably excite in children 
and youth pleasurable sensations; aiid it is not until we become 
the slaves of the utilitarian principles of advanced life, when com- 
merce with the turbid society of cities has sophisticated earlier 
simplicity of manners, that, before we cordially take up any ptir- 
first ask what we can gi^t by it; and that, unless a satis- 
factory r^ly can be made by the ^nk of the current coin of the 
realm, we hold lhe.^nderf^^^ Natu^ na objects 

of curiosity, ffioan who stni^ if^riient coh^iOpt. 

This might ^^rhapa he progress of society : 

having, ||Owever, reached its ^ and exhausted the 

whole course of sensual and phj^iditl enjoyment, and tlien found 
bow vi^j^apd unsatisfactory itie to the inward man, we . again 
resort ;|0 the great parent for a toy to amuse cnir tediunu This 
we play wiffi fbr a time, untikthe intellecttial fiEicuUies gradually 
. arouse ws to ita closer cotiteubplation; and in inspecting its struc- 
^ture, other thdmselves^and what originated in 
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idleness and a want of amuseinent terinipates in a rational mental 
exercise, which evolves, in the course of iSS^per investigation, a 
profound reverence for the Author of the Veated world, Aivl 
when cultivated properly, the study of Nature will necessarily 
have a direct moral effect ; as it humbles us, and dierefore is a 
:;sc5^l discipline; for, until our worldly pride is abated, we must 
necessarily be wanting in that sympathy with our fellow creatures, 
which it is both a duty and a pleasure id respond to. It is, there- 
fore, gratifying to us, in every point of view, to find a stronger 
general inclination to this very.laodable pursuit, which, even if it 
be not carried to the extent of making every individual a perfect 
naturalist, must however open new beauties and a wider field 
of inquiry to the mere lover of nature. To the naturalist the 
scene before him is a book of symbols,* the hieroglyphics which 
conceal the secrets of the created world, and which, as he de- 


ciphers them, present themselves as the types and prefiguration 
of the immaterial w5rld, and are pregnant in results to his well- 
being, both moral and physical* To the lover of nature the same 
scene presents itself as one vast buzz of life and hilarity. He can 
perceive no * spot unpeopled and the universal hum is the 
psalmody of nature — a hymn of praise, lauding the benevolence 
of the Creator. 

Observing nature in its own and not cramped into 

cabinets, dead, dry, and nielanchdljl^how varied and how vast is 
the scene that presents itself, both animate and inanimate! We 
may either, with the mineralogist, dive into the bowels of the earth, 
studying its innumerable components, and, in conjunction with 
the chymist, their various commixture, turning our researches to a 
useful account forMie benefit of our not less busy fellow crea- 
tures engaged in the traffic of mankind; or, with the geologist, 
we may, from the superposition of the strata of these compounds, 
account for their production and attribute their heterogeneous 
posture to the intervention of natural phenomena, and thus record 
the several violent concussions and changes which our globe has 
suffered, either from internal tombOsliOti or the proximity of some 
comet: orr proceeding thence^ building hypothesis upon hypo- 
thesis, give the age World in rgOod round numbers and 

say,— it should be mltah grey than san]»tuml record will 
admit it. But from tilm probable truth ot these conjectures let 
us go and herbalise with the botanist, and animation begins to 
be given to the varied features of the face of llfature, which 
hitherto, like the sculptured statue, ^as lifeless and inanimate. 
Solid, substantial matter has hitherto engaged us, which, tiowso- 
ever the chymist may|faave succeeded in volatiliziiijj, remains still 
matter; but the breLh of life, that wondrous thing jvdiich the 
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curiosity HHd investigatiofU,,pf five thousand years has not been 
able to determine, eminences here its incubation. We* may 
)iere shortly define it a growth by assimilation, through the 
medium of a smaller or greater complexity of organization^^ to the 
power of reproduction, which, when fulfilled to the extent limited 
to it by certain laws that have not yet been ascertained, resoWetn 
into its inorganic elements, returning to the laboratory (tf nature 
w'hut it had borrowed for 'its brief existence. From the several 
moulds — which form the first basks of a vegetable soil, and which, 
conveyed by the winds and moist air to the face of the most arid 
rocks, are the foundation of the future woods that clothe so many 
islands of volcanic origin — to the lofty palm and gigantic oak, 
how innumerable are the forms presented to us by the vegetable 
kingdom, and how gratefifl to the is its green vesture! No 
branch of nature supplies man with so many necessaries and 
luxuries as this. In the feeble tribe bf grasses he has found the 

staff of Jife’' — a more valuable gift than the* sturdiest tree or the 
most luscious fruit. It is hence that he culls the most valuable 
medicines to soothe his pain-^here he gathers the embellishments 
of his table, and not its least important additions in the condi- 
ments to a luxurious appetite; and from its fermented or ex- 
pressed juices his temperance determines, whether he shall be 
enervated by bis iil^hlgenca pr energized by moderate enjoyment. 
Here the organs of trpproducifi^, which, in the animate world, are 
uiiscenily or« redolent with perfume, beautiful in 

colour, and exi^Uisita in form. Nature is not here ashamed of 
their important oflice, but tbrUsts them forth, to notice and to 
admiration. 

Upon passing to the first pool, we observe tiie first indications 
of positive sensation. The confines of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms are less strongly marked than those which separate 
the latter from the inineral; so close is their connexion, that 
earlier botanists have arranged among plants many objects which 
later jtiveatigation has ascertained t.o be subjects of the animal 
kingdom., ft is in Hie world of waters Ibat we find .the first 
traces of animation ; here wry *drop teems with of 

beings, and the microsco^, iu the pf Ehreubd^g*, has 

opened a new sc^tm |o OUr admiratiim.y ^J^i^m the Monas, one 
species of which vartea in sfee from to jJt)" in diameter 

upwards, throji^Out all ^he infusories, which Cuvier classed 
under thp napo of homogeneous ififusories, from their having, 

* Ui« exttaoldiasry ** 6r|;anbaliqii,^yiitemj*lik awS Gcogir»pUUolie» VcrfwUniw 

dsr InftwaDs Jl'htsiyfMSft/* Bwlm, tSSQ, Stiii Its coiitjmmtion under tlie title of 
*^ j ^ ^|^^^**l** 4^ .O^xnlapjiOfi In 4^r des kpinsten Hatmies/’ 185S and 
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as he imagined, no viscera, — Ehrenbefg has diseavered a dis- 
tinct organisation, which he has refi^rilfefited in some beautiful 
piatea; and his investigations have been ^ minute that he lia% 
classed their structure in full detail, and has even compared it 
with that of the mammalia, which he considers that it equals in per- 
fection; and ill these atoms he has discovered a nervous system, 
teeth, complicated intestines, and also sexual organs* The theory 
of spontaneous generation, wViicIi successively, by the pro- 
gress of inquiry, been driven from its stronghold among superior 
animals, resorted hither as its^last refuge. The excessive minute* 
ness of these atoms promised it a safe retreat, but these great 
discoveries w'liolly chase it from the world, and with it the entire 
sophistical superstructure founded upon it, qf blind chance being 
the origin of all things. Illimitable wisdom and foresight we find 
pervading the structure of these imperceptible atoms; for, at the 
creation, the waters brought forth abundantly the moving crea- 
ture that hath life,** vill after their kind;** but we cannot do better 
than cite what .Dr. Virey says upon this subject. 

The almost universal uniformity of the mierosipopic races results 
. from the ftAtle distribution of their g^rqss, the tenuity of which is so 
inconceivable. If, in the simple dIstUlation of plants, there be raised 
with their atoms a host of light materials, why may not the evaporation 
of water in the atmosphere convey with It, as wcU as dust, the subtle and 
invisible germs of mould, of the bys9Us> and of the infusories — for we 
observe that the winds convey afar clOhds of insects, and of the seminal 
fliist of the lycoperdon and of the fecundating pollen of the ilioedious and 
other vegetables ? Does not rain-watercollected {n the open country and 
enclosed in the cleanest glasS vessels speedily develops by means of a 
gentle incubation, and under the rays of the sun, myriadii of animaloutas, 
little green confervte, and all the elements of protogeneous organisms ? 
W c may, therefore, readily comprehend how ilie winds convey, and the 
lains precipitate upon the whole surface of entire continents and seas, 
tlie iunuinerablc germs of so many imperceptible microscopic races, inter- 
mixed and multiplying, sailing throughout the immense ocean and the 
circumambient air. lienee the earth becomes the theatre of the genejjp- 
tion and dissemination of these its pfrniordial and universal inhabitants, 
without our being able, or even having deigned, to enumerate these hosts 
hist ill the obscurity of their infinite minuteness, 

** If the germs of«the largast species are origi^lly so delicaie^ What 
must be the ovulss of^^e ifi^croscopic InfusofieTl It is evident that 
their excessive tenuity sii^ut^s them from our investigation. Upon ob- 
serving a green mould, the lUtle hyssi present themselves witbqu* |iny 
apparent cause-7-upon materials ih n e^te^of decomposition--T, el as 
the aniraalculas in stagnant waters; — wlip dares then conclude that 
are the extemporaneous produce a s^^ontaneous generation ? Have 
not these beings constant oetermin ate conformation^ b«ve 
not the works ot n|turalists, whidi we can compai^ witli facts 
themselves, described ind figured these species ? \ ' 
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** We fiad that there exists for them a kiod of panspemm; they every- 
where abound in milliards in gi^ortion to their destruction. These germs 
imd'QVulie we inhale and ive swallow; being totally imnerceptible they 
boldly insinuate themselvesi and those which do not perish find opportunity, 
place and means to develop themselves. They then appear as sprung 
n*om nothing, and we refer to chance for their explanation. The ancient 
naturalists, from not possessing the microscope, referred the generatiou 
of insects to this chance, and even those among them which possess 
sexual organs and lay eggs. Many ignorant persons, or bad observ^ers, 
still maintain that lice and the mites of cheese are generated spontane* 
ously, although they at the same time ^dmit that apterous insects can 
also multiply by the usual sexual intercourse. * 

Thus also, according to many helminthologists, the intestinal worms, 
even of our viscera, are the produce of spontaneous generation, althougii 
the nematoidea are ftirnished w;th distinct sexual organs, and the cestoi’dea, 
accoi’ding to Bremser, ai'C hermaphrodites, the several articulations of 
the same worm being ablednutually to copulate. Where then is the im- 
possibility Aat the tenuous ovulae of these worms may be absorbed in the 
loose and permeable tissues of children, or convened by the circulation 
and the lymphatic vessels into the most intimate structure of those tissues, 
and develop themselves in favourable situations 5 — as, for instance, the 
cchiiioccus in the liver, the coenurus in the brain, fi:c. ? ft is true that 
every animal does not exhibit the same species of worm, for they are 
peculiar to the several ages of the individual ; and the different climates 
of the globe produce different species of these parasites. If even therefore 
the same entozoa are not found everywhere in similar bodies, this is no 
argument for their spontaneous formation, though the circumstances may 
be parallel. ^ 

Thus the intestinal worms doubtless require animal food and heat to 
promote their development 3 but who will deny that their eggs may not 
exist in the water drunk by those animals? .Evei7body is aware that 
the fishes and other aquatic races, as %veU as the Inhabitants of damp 
low countries, are roost subject to wormy diseases. For instance, where 
is the impossibility that the eggs of the taenise, that are expelled with 
the evacuations, may be dispersed throughout the waters in which they 
swim, without finding places suitable for their development, until they 
ace swallowed by animals drinking those waters ? It is even said that 
twnlss ibavelwenibuud iirthe human foetus and in chickens just discharged 
frpfn the egg* This is very possible ; for the mother may have trans- 
mitted with her humours the ovulse of these entozoa, which penetrate so 
profoundly into thq^ <p^nomy* Besides, the food we take contains the 
imperceptible elements Of our diseases ; anct <every carnivorous animal 
which laps the and devours the flesh prey, swallows likewise 
the bvulm of the Worms that it may contaia. Pallas q>Iaced within a dog 
the eggs a tsenia, which were, developdi and propagated in that 
animd. " ' ' / ' 

■ . - ^ , .■ t j 

* An instance beSU related Of a field of wbeat being sowii In a Swiss valley, 
and thenbut^ad ^ space of five and twenty years. The snow 

ha^Bg melted at We that time, tiit veiG^tatiM of tlie wheat, which had 

beeo thus interropled, tbeti went oi)| and it produced a hmest 
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" Thus the microscopic world, which plays such an important part in in- 
visible nature (for how many molecules ai? organised !) remains concealed, 
like the secret wheels of the machine, the gehA^al results alone of wUicfi 
we are enabled to contemplate. Doubtless the ehtozoa are nowhere met 
with but in the animals to which they are appropriated. This is the 
necessary condition of their birth and life ; whereas external nature, 
which is the fertile mother of all germs, is charged with their distribu-i 
tion, as well as with that of such myriad.^ of insects, aiiiinalculse, and 
moulds, which propagate and insinuate themselves either by the air or by 
'water into the most hidden recesses of the earth. 

And in fact the pcrmanencoiof their species, the perpetual preserva- 
tion of their distinct structures, *evince a regular law of formation by 
means of eggs or germs pre-existing in similar parents.*' — p. Ill — 116. 

We have thought it desirable to a4jduce here, although it de- 
tains us in our progress, the stit>ng proofs that exist of there 
being no spontaneous generation, though this tenet is still 
held by many eminent naturalists. The great difficulty of ac- 
counting for the production of these minims gives probability 
to an opinion which, viewed from general principles, is a manifest 
absurdity. • But we consider Ehrenberg's discoveries before 
* alluded to, and Dr. Virey’s exposition, as perfectly conclusive. 

Let us gradually ascend the scale — this term we use for the sake 
of convenience, though our subsequent remarks will show its 
inappropriateness — and leave the protozoa ^ or first animals, w'hich 
exemplify more than any other class tlie universal diffusion of 
animation ; for one of them does not even respect the brain 
of man himself, but intrudes into that very organ which gives him 
his paramount importance in the creation, while others inhabit 
equally remote bu^ more ignoble situations, such as the intestines, 
the liver, the eyes, and even the cellular membrane of man, as well 
as of animals, and their recondite position has chiefly fostered the 
above opinions which we think so satisfactorily controverted. — 
We must notice, among the class of zoophytes, the animals 
that produce the sponges and the corals; tuc latter, silentlj; 
working in the depths of the ocean, by fchiir frequently beau- 
tiful concretions transform unfathomable abysses into reefs, and 
bridges, and islands ; which we need but mention to show the 
powerful agency which such apparently ihsi^ificant creatures 
exercise both over man’s destinies, and the external surface of the 
earth. Others of them, the sea-anemones {actinia), decorate 
the fathomless depths with the beauty and variety of a gay 
parterre, and others again, which swim upon the surface, em- 
bellish the oceanic nights with their pal^pbosphoric lustre, thereby 
aiding the imagmation of the rem^ote voyager to conjure up fairy 
scenes and tritonic i|8tivals. It is in this branch of the animal 
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kingdom that we find the strongest reflex of the vegetable world, 
in form as well as colour ; atid in fact, frequently so deceptive in 
]ts«effects, as we have bfefore remarked, as to have deceived erudite 
naturalists and botanists. 

We now come to the mollusca, or gelatinous animals, for 
we consider with Goldfuss, Dumeril, and other eminent zoo- 
logists, that they rank infinitely below the annulosa, or ar- 
ticulated animals, above Hvhich Cuvier has placed them. It 
is the shells of these animals which are so universally admired for 
either elegance of form, contrast or Ijiarmony of colour, and beauty 
of sculpture. We reflect but little, when observing them on 
the mantelpiece or in the cabinet, upon the varied nature of the 
functions of the animals that produce them, or in cases of great 
rarity, the profound abysses whence accident has cast them up to 
excite our admiration. For even the back-ground of the picture 
of creation is, in its most hidden recesses, as perfectly elaborated as 
those groupings in its fore-ground which are«most obvious to the 
human eye and intellect. Hence arises a question in our minds, 
whether man may justly arrogate to himself the entire dominion 
of which he boasts — if it be not from the intercalation of these 
obscure beings, as links of the great chain, and as chords of the 
general harmony ? Some of these, as the argonaute, wing their 
light way, scudding, impelled by the current, or at w'il!, before the 
breeze, upon the calm surface of the waves, or momentarily sinking 
at the approach of danger. Others are affixed to the solid rock, 
as the oyster, whence nothing but mechanical force can remove 
them, and others propel themselves by the sudden clapping of 
the valves of their shells together, and thus by a sort of spring 
efl'ect their progression; whereas the whole series of univalves and 
naked mollusca advance, as the common snail and slug, by the 
clinging of a muscular foot. Very many of this class are edible, 
and are as delectable to the epicure as the solitary gem pro- 
duced by one of ^hem is agreeable to beauty, and to royalty, for 
it foi ms a highly val^d decoration in the crowns of princes who 
are not so lavish of tneir treasures as was the queen of Bgypt. 

Proceeding onward, we arrive at the Crustacea^ or animals enve- 
loped ill a 5;rust, among which the lobster and the crab, the cray- 
fish, the shrimp, 'a^fd the prawn, are perbaps the most attractive. 
The habits of many of them are exceedingly curious, especially 
the migratory instinct of the several species of laud crabs; and 
many of them diverge still further from their typical character of 
sea-animals, and actually ageend trees, — for instance, that called the 
tree-lobster, which mounts the cocoa-nut palm for the sake of its 
fruit. Tl^is class comprises an extensive Imst, as does, also, the 
next, the arachnoidse, or spider-like animus. With thejse again 
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wc quit the water, as the chief recq|itacle of animated life, and al- 
though many of those we shall subseque|^itly notice inhabit it, y^t, 
with the exception of the fishes — not one of which is known Ifo in- 
habit the land unless for a very brief period — we shall find that the 
preponderance of life is affixed to the land. Some of the spiders wc 
observe launching their balloon into the wide w^elkin as aeronauts — 
others descending with their diving bell beneatii the waters — others, 
subterranean in their habitations, with superficial toils spread to 
take their unwary prey, — whilst others weave their elegant tissues, 
distended from spray to spr^y : some are said to capture small birds, 
but this assertion admits of considerable doubt, and there arc others 
again which leap like tigers suddenly upon their ravin. At- 
tempts have been made, but hitherto unsuccessfully, to apply 
their webs to useful purposes, although, as objects of curiosity, 
gloves have been manufactured from them, and, we believe in one 
instance, a lady's dress. But the scorpion and the mites, or acari, 
are perhaps the mbst redoubtable to man ; the first by its venom, 
and the seccAid as being the cause of some of the most abhorrent 
of the diseases that attack the human race. The next class, the 
msects, present an almost illimitable host, the most extensive 
certainly throughout the entire range of the animal kingdom, and 
perhaps, also, the greatest wonders of all, from their remarkable 
metamorphoses, and, in many cases, highly developed instincts. 
Among them we find social tribes almost aping the polity of man, 
and none among the superiorly organized mammalia surpass them 
— not even the beaver — in this faculty. It is true that in all the 
classes we find many tribes which are gregarious, but none are 
social. There arc approximations indeed among the rooks, but, with 
these solitary exceptions, the rest are heedful only of their own 
advantage, and do not labour in combination for the common weal. 
How varied besides are their forms! — how splendid their colours! 
The greatest poets have borrowed from them some of their 
happiest similes, and oven inspired moralists their most pertinent 
illustrations. — How variously useful are they to man and yet h5w 
despised by the majority! Even the little silkworm gives employ- 
ment, and consequently daily bread, to many millions of the 
human race, and how many others supply njan with luxuries and 
necessaries ‘ 

Let us pass onward* and observe the fish traversing the 
ocean in every possible direction, and in every imaginable form 
adapted to that element — some eccentric in the extreme, others 
as elegant, and all the most voracious «f the animated creation, and, 
as a compensation, also the moSt prolific ; fox who shall calculate 
their myriads, perhaps more numerous than the sands over which 
they swim ! Howliioble a gift to man merely Jis article;? of 

M 2 
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food^ and upon which some |ribes of savages exclusively exist ! 
la size also, at least ii\ lengthy some of them are perhaps the 
largest of animals. The accounts of their excessive longevity are 

S robably erroneous. The ring found in the gill of the pike^ at 
Kaiserslautern, if it was not an heir-loom in the family of the fish, 
w as a piece of chicanery practised by some interested party ;^or, is 
it credible that it should hgve attained the age of nearly three 
hundred years? w'hich is as monstrous as nineteen feet for the 
length of its body. 

We next arrive at the reptiles, all more or less hideous in aspect 
and habits, and some instinctively abhorrent to us from the pri- 
meval curse. It is as denizens of this class, that the most ano« 
maloiis and gigantic remains of a former creation present them- 
selves.^ — Here we should arrange the huge megalosaurus, supposed 
to have been 70 feet long and eight feet high, and the iguanadou at 
least 60, did they still exist, and which idea has even been started, 
hypothetically, by a favourite writer,* from tlfe analogy of a still 
existing individual of the class being found to inh^it subterra- 
nean lakes and pools and he therefore conceives il;^probablQ, 
from the universal distribution of animation upon the surface, that 
Nature has been as active in her operations beneath it; proving, by 
the population of these abysses, thatno spot which can be inhabited 
is left unpeopled. Some violent concussion must consequently have 
intermingled their remains wdtb the upper crust, where accident 
has exposed ^.hem to the researches of the curious, and but for 
which man never could have arrived at the knowledge of them. 
Leaving this point in all its uncertainty and improbability, what 
shall we say to those most anomalous creatures, the pterodactyli, 
which the majority of opinions concur in considering as hav- 
ing been flying reptiles, Collini conceived them to be fishes ; 
Cuvier, what they are still held to be; Soemmering classed 
them with the mammalia, where also Wagler has placed them, 
and, in fact, in a distinct order together with the plesiosaurus, the 
ichthyosaurus, and the existing ornithorhyuchiis. Wagler also 
has classed them wdth the mammalia; but what are thought to have 
been their wings he treats as fins, and makes them swimming ani- 
mals. Okencalii|^t^m reptiles, among which they are placed by 
Meyer also, who holds Cuvier’s opinion. It is in this class, likewise, 
that we find the serpents which many natiatis have deified, and which 
Scripture makes the type of evjl.^ How elegant are their motions ! 
from which the ancifents called theirprogressionthe gait of the gods. 
The enormous size of the baas, their great muscular strength, dila- 
table jaws, and prehensile tails, dhable them to capture deer, and 
even oxen^"iand crush their bones by their constriction, and then, 

♦ Kirby, Bridgewater TrcbUse. Proteus. 
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‘ covering them with their saliva, to swallow them whole; which, 
according to travellers, is a lengtli^ process, and the horns of the 
animal are left projecting from the nioutji, whence by degrees they 
ultimately rot off. The enormous pythons of the old world*yield 
in nothing to the boas of America. The story of that which is 
said to have been 120 feet in length, and was killed by the army 
of Kegulus in Africa, is doubtless an exaggeration ; but we in 
these cold latitudes can barely form a conception of the vigour of 
animal life beneath the prolific heat of the sun, which stimulates 
their generation, imparting to them vivacity of colour, extrava- 
gance of feature, and a mmistrous size. 

Barely mentioning the toads, turtles, and tortoises, let us pro- 
ceed to the nnore pleasing scene presented to us by the aerial group 
of birds — here from the pigmy humi^ing bird, resplendent with all 
the colours of the most vivid gems, scarcely larger than the bee 
hovering over the fiow^er, and with distended tongue imbibing its 
nectar, to the majestic Condor, 

towering in pride of place,” 

how animated are their tribes ! This, considered as a whole, is 
|)erhaps flie most beautiful and gratifying to man of all the classes 
of the animal kingdom, and many of its species arc infinitely 
serviceable to him. Our groves and fields are enlivened by their 
songs, and our tables amply furnished by them with choice articles 
of food ; their down supplies us with warmth and comfort, and 
their quills wdth the instrument for the communication of our 
ideas. 

From them to the mammalia, or animals that suckle their 
young, a link is formed by that most extraordinary creature, 
the duck-billed# Platypus,* which is said to be ovoviviparou?, 
or producing young by means of eggs that are hatched within 
it. It is one of the most remarkable natives of New Hol- 
land, that country so remarkable in the majority of its 
vegetable and animal productions. Its w^ebbed feet and aqua- 
tic habits are common to many of its class, but the extraoxli- 
nary spur with which the posterior legs of the male are furnished, 
and which are said to vent a venom in self-defence, is the only 
instance, we believe, of a venomous organ being found among the 
mammalia. In this class man finds the gfeatest approximation 
to his own form, organiij^tion, and intellect. He is. here provided 
with beasts of burden, that lighten his labour, and supply him 
with multitudes of necessaries. Here the sagacious dbg is his 
safeguard against the incursion of the wolf upon his flocks, which 
furnish him with apparel and with food ; the horse is his noble 


I ■ Omithorliynchos paradoxus. 
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companion in the chase and in the field, and his unwearied ser- 
vant for the plough and the carriage. The dromedary and camel, 
patient of thirst, carry*, him fleetly across the burning desert: 
and*' the huge elephant is his irresistible bearer in the field of 
battle. This class, least numerous in species of the whole animal 
kingdom, is the most serviceable toman in supplying him with his 
positive and indispensable necessaries ; yet here again, as elsewhere 
throughout the animal kingdom, those that are most serviceable 
to him are quiet feeders upon vegetables. The carnivorous 
tribes he finds less domitable, and, as it were from an instinctive 
abhorence of canibalism wherever he‘ may find it, no carnivorous 
animal supplies him with food. Nature here again rings its re- 
peated changes of form, colour, instinct, habits, and uses. Wc 
here ascend, by gradational ftructiirc and organization, to the key- 
stone of the arch — man himself. It has been strongly argued that 
man is no animal, but he is closely allied to animals in everything 
save intellect, and if that wonderful organ which endows him 
with it places an immeasurable distance between him and even 
the most sagacious animal, he is still connected with them by 
earthly ties, which it ^ould be well for the correction of his pride 
that he had the humility to remember. But it is not even in in- 
tellect alone that the hiiiuan being differs from the animal — by 
human being we must be understood as meaning the sexes collec- 
tively, — for Burdach* has proved physiologically, that in man 
only the animal nature predominates; but in woman, humanity, 
as contradistinguished to animality, in form, structure, and de- 
velopnicnl, has attained its zenith, and the moral virtues aie more 
essentially peculiar to her, whereas in man they are superinduced 
by intercourse and the charms and curbs of social life. There- 
fore as both sexes only form the complete species, wc may even 
in a system of natural history consistently elevate mankind to a 
distinct class, superior to the mummulia which it prefigurates and 
typifies, and to which the transition is made by the male. Here, 
at jhis point of culmination, systematic natural history makes its 
stop ; it dare not launch into the hypothetical regions of immate- 
riality and spirit, or attempt the classification of virtues, powers, 
principalities, and hierarchies ; for, as Linneus might have said, 
“ they have no toelU” — yet an ingenious systeniatist of the pre- 
sent day has insinuated their introduction into his system, 

Althougli we have thus very carsori!y*mentioiied the scries of 
objects and beings which the study of natural history embraces, it 
is not thus that we find them in nature, where all are intermingled, 
acting and rc*acting Upon e^ch o|her, and the apparent discords 
of nature\g8Anu^ as we overhear the solitary notes^ reverberate 


* C. I . IkirUach, Die Physiologic ais Sirfaliruiigswisscn/^aft, T. i, p. 284, J 218. 
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cSollectiyely in the fullest and most perfect harmony aloiig^ the 
stupendous vault of the creation. J’artial evil is involved in the 
general good, and if the insect repine thjit it is devoured by the 
bird/lct it be grateful that it has enjoyed an existence however 
brief, for no other necessity called it from the clod. It is from 
this individual evil that the general good arises ; it is hence that 
such a multiplicity of beings are enabled to inhabit the world ; 
not only species are thus intermiiiably^varicd, but the numbers of 
the individuals in each are proportionate to the object for which 
they were designed, and the amount of destruction among them 
occasioned thereby is amply*repaircd by a power of propagation 
adequate to the loss. Thus no space is lost, and barely a species 
exterminated, which is owing to the force of the law that 
regulates their relative disposal. The relations of the animal 
with the vegetable kingdom are extremely diversified, but those 
existing in the animal kingdom itself between its several mem- 
bers are infinitely ^niorc complicated. VVe find the vegetable 
at the base directly or indirectly supporting all; and in return, in 
very many instances, it is only through the agency of animals 
that vegetables arc perpetuated, as they serve to render these 
• fertile by conveying the impregnating pollen, or by distributing 
their seeds. In the animal kingdom all classes ui^ multifariously 
intermfiigled, some living, as parasites, upon others, supported in 
a variety of ways, and some, although enjoying an independent 
existence, live by means of the rest, if not at their expense ; but 
the most direct relation that we observe is that whicji destines the 
herbivorous tribes to be the food of the carnivorous. 

Thus wc find wheel working within wdieel, and tfie complicated 
machine presents a sublime view of Omnipresent and Omnipo- 
tent wisdom. Tlie vast scheme of creation here unfolds itself im- 
perceptibly to our observation, and the object of that creation, 
namely, the diffusion of the greatest quantity of happiness through- 
out the smallest possible space, fully and energetically evinces the 
benevolence that prompted it. What appears exuberance of pro- 
duction is but provision for consumption, in the least proportion 
required for securing the preservation of the species. We feel 
astounded at the fecundity of many fishes, insects, and plants; but 
yet how important is it to the preservation of^ the balance of exist- 
ence ! For one egg of either that attains its complete develop- 
ment in the power of reproduction, what myriads are consumed in 
their various stages of growth! Nor can we say that any are 
abortive, for they have doubtless fulfilled purposes as indispensa- 
ble as the propagation of their kind by supporting the life of 
other beings, which/ in their tiffn, either in Xheir f^icundity carry 
this connexion still further, or in their several instincts exercise 
functions coacomita|j|t therewith for promoting the general benefit. 
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A few instances will fully illustrate the reciprocity of these inters 
lacings, which bind ^11 to our^ common parent. Mother Earth. 

To commence with t]ie vegetable kingdom — what hosts does it 
support^ from the lichen that grows upon the wall to the cedar of 
Lebanon ! and what does not serv^f to support the animal kingdom, 
or individual reproduction, tends to feed the soil. Almost every 
plant, shrub, or tree consists of a congeries of vegetables, and these, 
although not independent pf each other,, are not necessary to their 
existence ; hence they are enabled to feed widely without the danger 
of destruction. In every part they afford aliment; in the root, stem, 
leaves, bud, blossom, pollen, seed-vessel, and fruit, what multitudes 
of insects in all their stages of existence! — what hosts of birds, 
and animals, and fishes, and reptiles here find their nutriment ! 
many being general feeders, but also very many restricted to cer- 
tain plants or pollen; and* this kingdom in return derives addi- 
tional fecundity, as well from the decomposition of animal matter 
as from the stimulus given by a checked luxuriance, which, 
wheresoever carried to excess, would choke oi^starve itself. The 
cryptogamous plants, as the mosses, lichens, funguses, ferns, are 
least nutritive, but they either prepare a soil, or prompte decon}- 
position, where the elements would be too slow in their effects : * 
still they nourish a variety of insects ; and even that buried fungus 
the epicure’s morsel, the truffle, is the destined food of a ff^culiar 
little beetle.^ The vastly superabundant production of pollen 
gives nutriment to perfect insects, or pabulum to their young ; 
and, ill return^ they promote or effect its fecundation. The fruits 
and seeds consumed by the frugivorous birds disseminate them, 
and the herbivorous animals manure the soil and stimulate the 
growth of the herbage ; they then feed by their forcible destruc- 
tion the carnivorous tribes of all the classes, and which also prey 
upon each other ; and what these leave, or casualties or the course 
of nature has destroyed, is awarded to the necrophagous hosts, or 
those that gorge upon dead animal matter. There appears no 
waste and no exuberance, for the latter finds a timely check before 
it^ias power to destroy itself ; aud what appears a wanton expen- 
diture of animal life, from any insulated point of view, wholly 
changes its character of evil when, observed in its necessary con- 
nexion with the universal harmony of the entire system. What a 
fruitful scene of observation and contemplation does not this 
branch of natural history afford ! No phenomenon can be ob- 
served without its chain of histories, all intimately interlinked and 
progressing from one to the other. The human mind in the 
capacity of its eoneeptiou agtends from the mortal to the immor- 
tal, and terminates its inquiry in ^worship and^ adoration. 

' I I,,,., 


* Ijeiodei cumatnotasa. 
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' Butj passing from our northern latitudes^ where life presents 
peculiar and distinct phases, proceed we to tropical climates, and 
survey it there in its gush and glow. Lej; us imagine a brilliant 
day in a forest beneath the equator during the rainy season, which 
has been sometimes but very incorrectly considered as analogous 
to our winter, whereas it truly answers to our summer, — for it is 
then that all is animated. The seasons are not arbitrary periods, 
but their recurrence is regulated by tjieir effect upon vegetable, 
and, consequently, upon animal, life; and as it is with %inter that 
we associate the idea of torpidity, and a temporary stagnation of 
existence, we must necessarily, from its parallel effects, connect 
the idea of the same season with the tropical heats. But return 
we to our forest, and we observe ** confusion worse confounded.” 
The buzz, the whirl, the flutter, the shriek, the whoop, the hum, 
the chatter, and the song, are all intermingled ; the various birds 
and animals, insects, reptiles, and plants, outvying* each other 
in the splendour of their clothing, and the luxuriant enjoyment of 
existence, of which \hose discordant sounds are the emphatic an- 
nouncement ; all revel there in the wildest hilarity, according to 
their nature, instinct, and habits ; and such is the vigour of ex- 
istence, that even plants have a voice, and the palm proclaims the 
bursting of its bud by a sound as loud as that of a cannon. 

But w'e must return from this vivacious scene to the sober 
contemplation of the beneficial effects produced on the mind by 
the methodical cultivation of natural history. 

The immense variety of organic beings which evjdn our rapid 
survey of them has shown to be so extensive, wdll be still further 
evinced by the statement of their numbers already known, as re- 
cently computed by Mr. Swainson, and to which wc will add his 
table of the probable number existing throughout the globe, 
some of which the assiduity of travellers and naturalists is daily 
bringing into notice. We can merely give his calculation, for we 
have not space to enter into his argument in support of his as- 
sumed probable numbers. But even in th# first table of those 
wliich are known, perhaps not one half of the gross number ^r^ 
yet described. • 


Mammalia 


1,000* 

6,000 

’■0,000 

120,000 

Ffshefl 


Insecta 


Mollusca 


5,100 

Racliata 


1,000 

1,500 

Visible polypes 




14.0,600 


* SwainsoaV. Zoology, voi. li* Lfurduer’s Cyclopedia. 
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Wc may observe here that the reptiles are wholly omitted ; the 
number of birds arc stated us supposed to exist in the Berlin 
Museum, and the fishtfs on the authority of Cuvier, as known to 
him. But we have here a gross total of one hundred and forty thou- 
sand six hundred, exclusively 6f the reptiles and plants ; the latter 
according to Decandolle amounting to sixty thousand. 

Swainson’s table of the probable numbers runs as follows* — 

^ TQViadrupeds 1,200 

J Birds 6,800 

1. Vertebrated animals, v Amphibia 1,500 

^ Fishes . * . . 8,000 

2. Annuiosc animals . . | 

r Radiata, Star-hsh, &c 1,000 

d. MoUuscotis animals. J Polypi, Corals • . 1,500 

Soft animals j Naked Mollusca 600 

t Testacea + 4,500 

577,600 


In this table it has struck us as exceedingly singular why odd 
numbers should be adduced, for it appears very improbable that 
the scheme of nature should not be perfect, yet why odd num- 
bers cannot be so, would lead us into a discussion too wide for 
Our present purpose, although one of much interest. To the 
above tables we will add the summary of those formed by Kefer- 
stein,j: and Nvhich are interesting for comparison, as he chiefly 
founds the computation upon described species ; and to which lie 
also adds the numbers of fossil species discovered up to the time 
of his publication. — 

Recent. Fossil. 


Mammalia 

Birds 

Reptiles 

Fishes 

* Insects 

Riders ...... 

Crustacea 
Xyphosura. ... . 

Entomostracea ^ 
Isopoda ...1 
Myriapada . « * < 


883 

4,099 

1,270 

3,586 


270 

20 

104 

386 

247 


211 


* Swainsan*8 Zoology, vbl. ti. Lardoor's C^dOpedla'. 

t Hepori of Select CoiOaitUee oif the Britisii Moseom.: August, 1835, p. S4S. it 
is here stated that Itiore UfSO 9,000 are known. V 

t Die Naturge'jia^khle de$ Erdkorpers In ihren ersten Vrundaugeo darcestellt. 2 
^Bde. 8fo, 1834, vol. ii. 
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Mollusca 

Annelidcs , , 

10^ . 



. 6,056 

214 

411 . 

Radiata 

187 - 



Poiy^ina 

816 . 



907- 

Vegetables . 

82,000 . 



803 


46,759 



9,629 


/ 

Here we have a gross total of 56,S8B, which we may admit as 
an approximation^ although many in the fossil list may be iden- 
tical with recent species. Biit here the insects and entomostracea 
are totally omitted, which, if we add in the round numbers of 
Mr. Swainsoii, will increase the total to 180,000. But another 
computation of the probable number^ of the insect tribes only, 
makes that class amount to the enormous host of one million.^ 

It is self-evident, that a knowledge of so great a concourse of 
organized beings can only be attained by a distribution which 
arranges them methodically, by certain peculiarities, that reduce the 
heterogeneous mixture wherein we find them dispersed through- 
out. nature, into an orderly series. The first and most important 
condition of such an arrangement is, that every individual which 
it comprises shall have a name whereby it may be distinguished 
from every other. The series has been framed into groups, 
which, descending from their more general resemblances into the 
greatest possible detail of differences, have severally received the 
titles of kingdoms, classes, orders, tribes, families, genera, and 
species. This mode, wdiich is rendered indispensable upon gene- 
ral principles, also greatly facilitates the ascertaining whether any 
individual being, which may casually present itself to observation, 
is yet known, and has consequently received its place in the system 
adopted ; or, if new and unknown, it has first to be named, while 
its structure points out its precise situation. The names, there- 
fore, which objects have necessarily received are double,~con- 
sisting of the generic name, which shows their situation, and 
which corresponds, by way of illustration, with our surnames, and,* 
like them, admits of change ; and their trivial or specific name, 
which, analogous to our baptismal names, is arbitrary in the first 
instance, but when once imposed, remains evef, after unalterable. 
Yet before all this could be done with the accuracy requisite to 
distinguish individually suA a multiplicity of beings, and to pre- 
vent the confusion that would ensue from the use of ordinary 
language, in consequence of its vagueness and want of precision, 

- - . -■ - - - ■ - 

* See Rekb, Beitrag aur lehre Yoa der geograpliiioh^n Verbreitung def las^ktsn. 
Nova Acta Acad. Csbs. Leop? Carol. Nat. Cur. v. Id, part)Sf, page 83d. 
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it was foupd nqcqssary to adopts for the description of these ob- 
jects^ certain conventional^ terms, which should iiave a definite 
* acceptation. • 

* Hence it is^ that natural history has its peculiar language, 
called its terininology, or more recently, to avoid a barbarism, 
glossology or orismology. For the foundation of this we are 
chiefly indebted to Linneus, the father of the modern mode of 
studying natural history^ and to him also the science is indebted 
for the invention of trivial or specific names, also a vast improve- 
ment, and which avoids the necessity of a circumlocution, or a 
specific phrase, vrtiereby the older ^laturalists were accustomed to 
indicate the different objects they alluded to ; whereas, now, the 
name suffices. 

It is unfortunately tfajs nomenclature and orismology which 
have frightened the many from the study of natural history, and 
certainly without sufficient cause. They ought to reflect that 
there is no royal road to knowledge ; that ^very thing we wish to 
know thoroughly has its dry and tedious elements, but which lose 
their barrenness so soon as we have quitted our leading-strings, 
and can apply them. They ought also to weigh well the advan- 
tage of a clear and distinct idea over a loose and confused one ; 
and this distinctness is only to be obtained by the precision which 
is given through technical language, that admits neither of syno- 
nymy nor periphrase. 

Exclusively of the importance that necessarily attaches to me- 
thodizigg within the mind such a multifarious host of distinct 
objects, a system of natural history also accomplishes the incul- 
cation of method, and so disciplines the powers of the mind, 
that they may be made to bear upon any subject with the most 
advantageous results ; it drills it into strictness and accuracy ; — 
but we cannot do better than give Cuvier’s opinion upon this 
subject. 

“ The habit which is necessarily acquired in studying natural history, 
of classing within the iniud a vast number of ideas, is one of the advan- 
'tages which this science presents, that has been least noticed, and which 
will probably become the greatest when it shall be generally introduced 
into the course of common education. It exercises the mind in that 
division of logic, styled method, as much as geometry practises it in what 
is called syllogism ^'because natural history is the science which demands 
the most precise method, as geometry that whicli exacts the most 
rigorous reasoning. But this method, once well acquired, admits of very 
advantageous application to studies the most dissimilar to natural history. 
Every disejassion that requires a classification of facts, every research that 
demands a distribntion of liiateriaU, is made by the same laws } and a 
youth who shall baios made this science merelyVin object of amusement. 
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is astonished when he discovers the facility it gives him in the disentan- 
glement of the most complicated affairs.*’^ 

Besides method to the mind, innumerA)le other advantages* 
result from the study of natural history. Let us again hear 
Cuvier.i- 

It is not less useful in solitude. Sufficiently extensive to fill the 
most capacious mind j sufficiently varied and interesting to amuse the 
most agitated 3 it consoles the unfortunate, and calms animosities. Once 
raised to the contemplation of the harmony of nature, irresistibly regu- 
lated by Providence, how weak pmd insignificant are the resources we 
have allowed to depend upon the* will of man ! 

** 1 candidly, avow that these views have always weighed deeply with 
me 3 and if 1 have endeavoured to promote this tranquil study, it has been 
because, in my opinion, it is more capable than any other to satisfy that 
urgent thirst for occupation, w^f^h so mu^ contributed to produce the 
disturbances of the last fifty years/* 

There is neither cl^ass, age, nor sex, but may participate in the 
advantages of this study, and it may be pursued within whatsoever 
limits are desirable ; it is so ductile, that it may be made either a 
rcaeation or an occupation ; and, followed as the former, it is the 
most innocent, and instructive, and inexhaustible at man’s com- 
mand. Dr. Virey’s description of a naturalist and of Nature is 
sufticient to convert the most averse to this pleasing study. 

The naturalist is a contemplative and simple man, who endeavours 
to discover and admire the laws of nature and of its Author; and who, 
elevating himself by sublime thoughts to the First Cause of all, adores the 
powerful band which peopled the -world, which brought forth wheat and 
the grape, which created all living species, and settled the laws of their re- 
production, preservation, and destruction 3 he searches throughout the 
earth the relations ahd harmonies of all beings, the great chain which 
connects them together, the faculties which distinguish them, their 
astonishing properties, and admirable organization 3 be investigates their 
utility with reference to his wants and his diseases, to the embellishment 
of his life, to his supply of food, clothing, and the increase of his com- 
forts. Without natural history, we should have neither domestic nor 
rural economy, nor would there be any utility in the world. The fields* 
without it would be but a sterile and vain display of glory and magnifi- 
cence, and a spectacle which would speedily fatigue, did it not also 
interest us by our own utility, and which would only flatter the soul without 
filling it with a sweet and agreeable satisfaction; Isbmmcrce itself could 
not exist without the productions of Nature 3 it is she who feeds a crowd 
of miserable wretches, who would perish attenuated with hunger, were it 
not for the indulgence of luxury, which circulates money, and extracts 
it from the purse of the opulent to buy the bread of the poor. It is 
Nature which supports iie human rB9e5 blrs is the first bosom we hang 
to ; and if we could taljp advantage of all her gift»> and, did we atudy 

• Cuvier’s Regae ADimal, vol. i. p, 19. t J&. p. 20. 
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ihorougbly her fecundity^ and profoundly investigate her beneficent 
intentions^ her wisdom^ gentleness^ and simplicity^ we should live poii* 
«tented and virtuous in the midst of abundance and security.’^* 

*Tnto systems we cannot here enter^ yet we may observe that it 
is incorrect to say« as some systematists have said, that every 
species is insulated, and has no connexion with any other organism 
throughout nature^ It is not well to start such an hypothesis for 
the support of any theor;^i for it is absurd in itself, and baneful in 
its effects. It contradicts hourly observation and experience ; it 
shivers the harmonious system of^natitre into millions of inde- 
pendent fragments ; and a few days of such a state would destroy 
the organic world. The apparent insulation of species and indi- 
viduals is removed, in the first place partially, by the gregarious 
tribes, and fully by the social one^cspecially by those which sub- 
jugate others to their dominion. 'Riere is nothing so independent 
as to be able to dispense with the rest; and if the mysterious 
bands which bind all into one whole be not #a1 ways evident to the 
senses, yet sufficient display themselves to prove the existence of 
the rest. Nor are those tics solitary, but multiplex; and they are 
even generally far less distinct between two approximate stric- 
tures than between the most dissimilar. Yet, why should it be 
attempted to controvert what Nature has proclaimed aloud in that 
gradual divarication of organization which wc observe, and which 
we dare not presume to have been produced for the very idle 
purpose of variation only! We have not arrived, nor shall we 
probably sobu arrive, at a knowledge of those recondite balancings 
of instinct and gradual changes of function which are doubtless 
its object. Else it wqre a foll^ to conceive Nature so poor in 
resources as not to be able, in lieu of creating individuals, to 
create species; and we should then find a greater balance in tlieir 
respective fecundity. We generally observe organization and 
function proceeding side by side, and modern systematists have 
consequently endeavoured to give full value to the entire struc- 
ture, and to found upon it what they have called the natural sys- 
tem. Although we have before exhibited the harmonious con- 
nexion of the whole, and insisted that one is created for the other, 
yet it must not therefore be assumed that we have implied that 
Nature absolqtely^piedestined the destruction of the one for the 
support of the other; for, benevolent ip all her arrangements, she 
has been careful to endow them either with weapons of defence 
against their natural enemies, or instincts to elude them ; and un- 
less accident intervenes, they live to the full term to which their 
organization is adapted : and y^t, should i^ey fall victims to the 

Virey, Nauv. Diet. d'Hist. Nat. vol. xVii. p. V45. 
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voracity of others, they must attribute it to casualty* and to the 
neglect of their own powers of evasion or self-defence* and to no 
inevitable destiny. • • 

But when even we have formed the entire collection, when'we 
have named the individuals composing it* and arranged them in 
the order most facile for ready recognition, and according to the 
most approved system, altliough much labour is overcome, yet it 
is not comparable to what remains. AVhat has there been ac- 
complished except merely the index to the book we have to study? 
Their varied organization, structure and physiology, — their habits, 
economy and instincts, — thefr mutual and reciprocal relations and 
influences^ — and, lastly, th^ir final cause, in which is involved 
the destiny of man, form so many complicated and abstruse 
inquiries, that we may indeed say the, study of natural history is 
interminable. What a vast source of amusement and employ- 
ment docs it not then present, although its immensity appears 
discouraging to our^pride, from showing us the vanity of hoping 
lo compass the whole ; yet how animating and cheering is every 
step of our progress, from the incessant proofs it affords of the 
fostering benevolence that presided over the construction of the 
laws which regulate Nature’s invariable course! The whole scheme 
is built upon the wisest principles, evident even to the extent of 
our short-sightedness. What will, then, be the effulgence of that 
wisdom, when, after casting our pupa case — the psyche — the soul 
shall become entire consciousness, without the distraction of the 
senses, and we shall perceive intellectually the full effulgence of 
all those attributes, the coruscations of which so dazzle us even 
now, llirough the dense medium of our senses and earthly intel- 
ject, — when the ^liole train of final causes shall be spread out 
before us, and what our finite comprehension may have dared to 
deem imperfect shall and will be viewed in the completeness of 
its perfection I 

The study of natural history is a profound course of rational 
devotion ; it humiliates us by showing us what atoms we are in 
the universe ; and yet, from the comprehensiveness of the intef- 
lect bestowed upon us, the beast, and every Hying creature on the 
face of the earth, is subjected to us. But it Can only be when 
we shall have acquired a thorough knowledg^.of the whole range 
of Nature, her laws and her productions, and their various indi- 
vidual atid combined p(?wers of adaptation to our uses and ser- 
vices, that we may boast of having attained the zenith of human 
wisdom ; for then our dominion will be no longer nominal, but 
we shall become pc^itively the tordfi? of the creation, and wield 
a potent sceptre c^er it. Yet how shall -this be effected^ if 
not by its diligent and profound study ! for here agaiit vre find 
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another illustration of the truth of Lor3 Bacon’s dogma, that 
“ knowledge is power,” We Aay not, therefore, W'ithont the 
charge of presuniptioli or perverseness, despise even the least 
cohtribution to that all-important object^ the entire subjugation of 
nature to the intellect of man. 


\ 

Anr. IX.— 1. Histoire des Croisades. Par M. Michaud, de 
I’Acadeinie Fran^aise. 7 vols. Paris. 1818 — 1838, 

2, Correspoudance d^Orient, 1830 *et 1831. Par M. Michaud, 
de I’Academie Frangaise, et M. Poujoulat. Paris. 1833 — 
1833, 6 vols. 

In resuqning our task of Reviewing the writers who have under- 
taken to describe the Ottoman empire, or the races by which it is 
inhabited^ we proceed to notice a class of difficulties of a different 
character from those on which we priiicipalty dwelt in our pre- 
ceding article."^ The impediments in the path of oriental inquiry 
which we now propose to point out are those which ^xist in the 
minds of the writers themselves. 

There is, or rather there should be, no difference in the manner 
of proceeding in the investigation of politics from that pursued 
in the investigation of physics. The same patience of investigation 
is requisite; the same caution in reasoning from analogy; the 
same discrimination between accidental sequences, and the inva- 
riable relationship of cause and effect. So similar is the manner of 
proceeding in every department of science, that Lord Bacon com- 
pares it to a tree, the stem of which is for some space and 
dimension entire and continued, before it breaks and parts itself 
into arms and boughs.” 

The father of modern philosophy observed in the scielice of his 
day all the characteristic features of false philosophy. Theories 
were first invented, and then facts, partially observed, strained to 
fupport them. This state of thought reproduced itself in expres- 
sion. Names as vague and unmeaning as the ideas themselves be- 
came the signs of knowledge and the instruments of investigation. 
Time was thrown away; energy and talents «rere expended use- 
lessly, which otberuise would have been devoted to the study of 
nature. This unphilosophical itannen of proceeding tended to 
establish error, giving it an appearance of science and system. 
Besides, unintelligible names being called in on all occasions to 
account for and explain mtery phenomenon, the student had no 
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inducement to analyze farther, bu4 rested satisfied with his errors. 
Bacon perceived the insufficieiity o^ the process of reasoning. 
Great and wonderful discovery, with few® parallels to its pro-- 
foundness, none to its utility ! Dr. T. Brown justly observes, 
that he w'as the reformer not of physical but of mental science. 
To use the impressive language of that eminent metaphysician, 

the temple that Lord Bacon purified was not that of external 
nature, but of internal mind. It w^as in tfnit innermost recess that 
lie overthrew the idols that had usurped a place in the temple of 
truth, and, having broken down the images, he left the shrine clear 
till the time that the real goddess should deign to reveal herself to 
her devoted and wondering votaries.” 

To say that we have seriously compared the then state of phy- 
sical science with the actual state of political science, and found 
them in some degree analogous, would be to rouse against us the 
animosity of some and the scepticism of most men ; but, at all 
events, in consideratipn of an experience in other lands prolonged 
solely by the allurements of this inquiry, wc may venture to say 
that the w'ords and terms which are applied to things and to modes 
of ^existence in our European states do not apply to Oriental 
countries, and that the use of them almost invariably leads to 
error. In the preceding article to which w^e have already referred, 
wc endeavoured to point out the errors into which travellers are 
liable to fall ; in the present propose to show how these errors 
of the day react upon past events, and, by falsifying history still 
further, confirm the aberrations of modern opinions. • 

We select a few instances of terms in use. What definite 
ideas are conveyed to us when we are informed that the govern- 
ment of a country i^s “ despotieV* Is it that the capricious will of 
one man is law to the nation? Is that despotism, where there 
arc no law'^ written in black and white which define the attributes 
of the prince ? Many governments called despotic are not so 
according to this definition. The laws of Austria as accurately 
define the power and prerogatives of its Emperor as the constitu-^ 
tion of England. It may’’ — it frequently does — happen, that the 
power of a sovereign is very limited where no express law's define 
his attributes. In the absence of such statutes, customs or un- 
written laws arise, w'hich, however imperceptible in their mode of 
operation, more effectually circumscribe the power of the prince, 
more effectually secure to' the subjects their rights, than at least 
those written laws to which public opinion has not lent the force 
of custom. 

If that is to be terDlied despotigm, '^here the individual has no 
redress when injustiijp is done him, we reply that there is no 
country which we know of, where injustice is not done to indivi- 
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duals with impunity. Is not injustice done under the sanction of 
lawl And timt is by far thc.worst species of injustice^ because it 
aifects communities^ not individuals, and, by wearing the garb of 
riglit, excites the feelings of nations against authority, and per- 
plexes and disturbs their notions of right and wrong. 

We sec the word despotic used as the antithesis to constitutional. 
But the word constitution is not less vague than the other. Athens, 
Borne, Venice, &c, all haX tlicir constitutions, England, France, 
the United States, Warsaw, Hungary, 8tc. have their constitutions; 
and nothing can be more dissimilar than those constitutions. 

Then, as to that word liberty. ‘We are told by the French 
that they alone know or enjoy it; Englishmen declare that the 
French know little about real liberty; the American asserts that 
liberty resides only in the JLInited States. We would almost ven- 
ture to place in the same category the terms monarchical, demo-- 
cratiCf and aristocratic. In fact, all terms applied to the art of 
government are definitions of faction or o/ party, but not of 
logic ; — they perplex as applied to the discussion of facts with 
which we are acquainted, but they mislead when used to describe 
countries which we do not know. • 

There are two words which are the stock in trade of the writer, 
whose works we have placed at the head of this article. These 
are civilitation and barbarism; — words convenient above measure 
for enabling us to describe a state of things to others which wc 
do not understand ourselves, and to account for facts we are 
disinclined 'to analyze : — above all others have they tended to 
check the spirit of research, and to contract the circle of our expe- 
rience. The Roman term civilization lost its original simplicity 
and value when it was brought into connection with the Greek 
“ barbarism.^* This word, originally derived from the name of 
some population foreign to Greece, with which the Greeks had 
come in contact at some early period, and had learned, with what 
degree of justice who can say, to despise, became a term of dis- 
jparagemenl and contempt. Every foreigner, whether Roman or 
Goth, Scythian or Egyptian, was called barbarian : but, how little it 
was useful for purposes simply geographical, how much national 
vanity lay concealed under it, may bo gathered from toe prayer 
in which the Greek thanked his gods for having created him a 
man not a beast, a Greek not a barbarian. From Greece tlie 
word became naturalized amongst the Romans, as Greek literature 
became the fashionable study at Rome, and was there furnished 
with an antithetical companion, civilization and these have 
travelled down, hand in hand^^ to the present times, through a 
score of centuries^ilattering the national vqnity and exasperating 
the national antip^thies of a hundred people, adorning the phrases 
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of the philanthropist^ covering the designs of the ambitious^ and 
arresting the inquiries of the philosopher. 

Bonietimes we find the word civilization used in its primary 
meaning. Thus we bear of a Greek civilization^ a Roman, -an 
Arabic, a European civilization, &c. Sometimes civilization is 
confounded with a rectification of political abuses and errors, 
improvement, progress, an approach to some ideal perfection; 
sometimes with this imaginary perfecfc&n itself. Thus we find 
nations claiming the word as belonging to their own social state 
exclusively; thus, too, civilization is used in the abstract, and 
we hear of the nations that utrc farthest advanced in civilization. 
Then, as we before stated, we find it used to designate sometimes 
European usages in general, sometimes only modem Europenu 
usages; then the countries wherever^these usages prevail; and, 
finally, Europe itself. Hence we hear of the interests of civiliza- 
tion. Further, we have the vices of civilization, signifying those 
vices which are to bf met with in those several societies into which 
the European family is subdivided. 

However, in our author’s Histoire des Croisades,” and his 
Corrqspondancc d’Orient,” we find these words on all occasions 
adduced as causes. When he comes to civilization or barbarism, 
then inquiry is at an cud; he seems to consider himself as having 
arrived at simple elements. 

In describing the feelings of the Hungarians respecting the 
Crusades, when first preached by Peter the Hermit, he says this 
people, although Christians, and even boasting of-having had a 
saint amongst their monarchs, did not partake of the religious fer- 
vour of the Crusades, and looked on with indifference at the pre- 
parations made by Europe for the conquest of Asia. Because 
they were separated from the Christian republic by their geogra- 
phical position, — because they still retained a portion of their 
barbarism.^'— Histoire des Croisades, chap. ii. 

A few pages before our author had lamented the follies and 
extravagances into which Europe v%'as betrayed by a spirit of wild 
fanaticism. ** In the midst of this universal delirium, was therer* 
he asks, no sage to make the voice of reason be heard?” The 
Hungarians did refuse to join Europe in her mad aud eccentric 
career, because they followed the dictate^, of plain common 
sense,— they acted as a sage, according to M. Michaud’s notions, 
would have recomroeud8d them to act! Why they acted so was 
a point to be investigated, or at least explained, and M. Michaud, 
not having investigated it, explains, by the one all-powerful word, 
this — the very rever:|8 of barbarism, by his own account. There 
was another populajjion which was equally indisposed to be carried 
away by the current of the movement, namely, thq inhabitants of 
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the Italian republics. So far from these being geographically 
separated from Christendom^ they resided in what was then its 
very centre; and our Author informs us that they resisted the 
movement on account of their superior civilization /” 

Europe^ with the exception of the Italian states, w^as governed 
according to the principles of the feudal system, which divided men 
into two classes — propri<5tors and property. The former (the 
nobles) were rendered b^heir position restless and ambitious, 
loving military enterprizc for its excitement. They were neces- 
sarily involved in perpetual wars, either of aggression, retaliation, 
or defence. Arms were, therefore, ‘their only study; and, neg- 
lecting the arts of peace, they were ignorant/ bigoted, and super- 
stitious, The people recognized in the clerical organization their 
protectors, as the influencerof the Church was originally secured 
by its tendency to mitigate the rigours of feudalism. It was 
natural then that any warlike impulse proceeding from the Church 
should spread rapidly over feudalized countr^s. But the mass 
of mankind in these countries were only considered as property of 
the lord of the soil. Tliey grasped at any proposal, by wdiicli 
they hoped by change of place to change their conditfOn, whidi 
might be thus mended, and could hardly be worse. But how dif- 
ferent was the condition of the inhabitants of the Italian republics! 
They had the attachments of freemen and the rights of citizens. 
Their municipal rather than republican institutions, by giving 
each citizen a share in the direction of affairs, had raised the whole 
community iif the intellectual and social scale ; and thus, though 
as attached to their church as the rest of Christendom, they were 
more contented with their state, they were more comfortable in 
their homes. e 

When the Council of Placentia was convened, although the 
most eminent of the clergy attended, and though a large concourse 
of Italian laity flocked to it, the motives of the laymen seemed 
to have been simple curiosity. No cries of enthusiasm w^ere 
raised; no expedition was planned; the council, after settling 
some matters of local interest, dispersed. Far different were the 
feelings that animated, at the assembly of Clermont, the stray muU 
titude which was there collected together. The pope successfully 
appealed to the fanaticism of the whole community; whilst to the 
nobles he pointed out a foreign field, jfvhere they could gratify 
their passions, and indulge in, their favourite pursuits, under the 
sanction of religion, and under the guidance of the Church. Still, 
however great was the enthusiasm of the nobles, infinitely greater 
must have been the migratory impulse of thefmass of the popu- 
lation, degradj^d by its necessities, its obligatiohs, and its caste^ not 
less than by its supemtition ; and indeed, before the nobles had 
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been able to make a movement eastward, four different armies 
of ‘serfs had already marched. To the Italians, however, no in-* 
ducenient could be held out, till the Crusaders had gained* a 
footing in Palestine, when they contrived to gain over some of the 
more prominent states, by offers of commercial advantages. 

But, as the Italian republics did not embark in this expedition, 
on account of the inducements their Institutions gave them to 
remain at home ; so, the non-participation of the Hungarian mo^ 
narchy in the earlier Crusades is to be ascribed to the same 
causes. Consequently, it wa^ not geographical impediments that 
prevented the Hungarian from being influenced by the excitement 
that pervaded his neighbourhood; but because his mind had been 
differently formed from that of Europe by the institutions under 
which he lived,"^ and because he had as many inducements to stay 
at home as the western serf had to wander* 

We now proceed ^to another instance of error into which our 
author is led by the use of this term. The Bulgarians, .we are in- 
formed, were barbarians that respected neither the droits des 
the rights of hospitality.^’ Of course he feels himself 
tailed on to be more severe on this population ; for, although 
Christians, they did not acknowledge the supremacy of the Pope, 
and w'ere therefore still further from the civilization of the Chris- 
tian rcpuVilic. Our author has not furnished us with his code of 
the droits des gem. We can only refer to the standard works on 
international law. In them, we believe, it is acknowledged as a 
principle, that any nation has a right to exclude an armed mass 
attempting to march through its territory, no mutter on what 
j)ictext. So that, Jbad the Bulgarians resisted the Crusaders 
when first th.ey tried to set foot in their territory, we know not 
how they could be said to have violated any principle of interna- 
tional law, or, indeed, the laws of hospitality, p Europeans 
understand the term. Still, we do not find any desire manifested 
on the part of the Bulgarians to oppose their passage at first; and,, 
they would have no more molested them than did the Hungarians, 
hud they not been provoked by the mad excesses of the undisci- 
plined mob under Walter. Not only had the Hungarians allowed 
them to pass quietly through their territory, buUthey had supplied 
the wants of that needy multitude, which had little to give in return, 
though not with the same fanatical enthusiasm as did the Frank 
nations that constituted the Christian republic. But when the Cru* 
saders reached the small town of Belgrade, ** the governor not 
" having sufficient pro^Jisions for such ah immense concourse, the 


* Here, as elsewhere, history, when closely questioned, answers, " La liberty est 

uucleune, e’est le despotisme qui est noaveou.’* , • 
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** Crusaders spread themselv^ over the country, ravaged, pillaged, 
^ fired houses, and indssacred such of the inhabitants as opposed 

their violence. The Bulgarians, irritated by these excesses, 

rushed to arms, fell on the soldiers of Walter, laden with booty, 
** and a hundred and four Crusaders perished in a church to 
“ which they fled for rtfuge.*' Here, then, the Bulgarians arc 
barbarians, ignorant of tnfe droits de$ gens, and the rights of hos- 
pitality, because they defended their property and chastised these 
lawless invaders. And yet these same inhospitable and barbarous 
people, when the Crusaders presented themselves afterwards be- 
f^ore the walls of N issa, in the attitude of suppliants, w'ero touched 
with compassion on seeing their wTetchediiess, and gave them 
provisions, clothes, and arms. 

A further instance of the use of the word barbarism. Our 
author, feeling that a history of the Crusaders is in fact an histo- 
rical comparison between Eastern and Wesl^ern societies in their 
origin, is led to contrast the dilferent populations most mixed up 
in these wars, lii the course of this comparison, he sets before 
us three different kinds of barbarism: — the barbarisip^'-^f 'the 
Western nations, — the barbarism of the Greek empire, — the bar-' 
barism of the Turks; — which he contrasts thus : 

However, the barbarism of the people of the West did not resemble 
that of the Turks, whose religion and habits rejected every sort of civili- 
zation and enlightenment, nor that of the Greeks, who were no longer 
any thing but a corrupt and degenerate people. Whilst the Turks had 
all the vices of a nearly savage state, and the Greeks all the corruptions 
of a state in decay, there was mixed up with the barbarous manners of 
the Franks something heroic and generous, which seemed to resemble 
the passions of youth, and gave hopes of future amendment. The brutal 
barbarism of the Turks made them despise every thing gA:at and noble. 
The Greeks had a barbarism learned and refined, which filled them with 
disdain for heroism and military virtues. The Franks were as brave as 
the Turks, and valued glory more than the other populations. The 
^entimCdt of honour, which produced chivalry in Europe, directed their 
coura|;e, and stood them sometimes in stead of justice and virtue.*’ — 
Histoire des Crmades^ chap. i. 

What is intelligible in all these unmeaning changes on the word 
barbarism ? AncK^et, had it not been for the word, our author 
must have renounced the task of wrijing on the Crusades ; for 
how, with his limited knowledge of the Turkish character, could 
he have described the redoubted, and finally successful, antago- 
nists of the Crusaders without it? — how vented his spleen against 
a people the furthest removed, so to spelik, from the Christian 
republic ? In tbb first place, we find that it was the religion of 
the Turk which rejected all civilization and ligh^. That religion 
whs Islamism — Islamism which, like Christianity, has been found 
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associated with many shades, not to tyiy with every sliade, of civi- 
lization and of barbarism, lint Islamism^has more unity in its 
character as a worship than the various denominations which,’ 
under the general name of Christianity^ even in the same nation, 
and at th^ same period, exhibit characters of dogma, of practice, 
and of policy, so totally at variance the one with the other. Was 
not Islamism more refined and ennoblj'iig than the degrading 
superstitions that passed under the name of Christianity at the 
period of the Crusades? Perhaps Islamism has impeded the pro- 
gress of civilization and enlightenment ; but that has depended 
on collateral circumstances. It w^as after the Arabs had 'em- 
braced that religion, that they made such astonishing progress in 
the arts, literature, and the sciences. Nay, more, it was through 
Islamism that science and literature were communicated to W esterii 
Europe, Such expressions respecting Islamism show no less in- 
gratitude than ignorance. 

We should recomiAend M. Michaud to look into some of the 
Arabic books on legislation and political science, — which, unfor- 
tu nainjy j^ Europe, bav^e been only recently translated into Eu- 
yopean laliguages, — and then compare the state of Europe, as it 
I’i'gards these sciences, with what the Arabs accomplished. The 
variety of subjects they handled, the learning, ingenuity, depth 
of thought, they displayed in each, and the vohimiuousnoss of 
their literature, suggested to Mr. Turner the title of** encyclope- 
dists,” by which he designates them; and yet he was,ignorant of 
the language which is the sole key to their lore. Von Hammer, 
speaking only of their historical literature, says — 

**IIe that possesses the advantage of drawing from these Oriental 
sources, which, for the most part, remain concealed from the western 
world, will be astonished at the richness of the treasures still to be 
brought to light. There lie open before him — the sovereignty of the 
great monarchies emerging from one point j the power of single dynas- 
ties, shooting out into a thousand rays ; the fabulous chronicles of the 
most ancient, and the exact annals of the most modern empires j the^ 
period of ignorance anterior to the Prophet, and the days of knowledge 
that succeeded } the wonders of the Persians ; the exploits of the Arabs; 
the universally ravaging and desolating spirit of the Moguls ; and the 
political wisdom of the Ottomans.’* 

And he subsequently re^iarks that — 

** More than one generation must pass away before the literary trea- 
sures of the East can be completed in the libraries of the West, either by 
the patronage of princes^ or the industry travellers.” 

But" there was something in the Turkish <;haracter, in their 
nomade and barbarous habits, that made tliein repudiate every 
approach towards civilization and enlightenment.” Now, how do 
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historic facts bear out this assertion?^ Was it not under the 
dynasties of the Seljonkians and Karasmians that the literature of 
I^^rsia both arose, and her poetry and philosophy readied the 
highest pitch of glory ever arrived at in that country?^ Did not 
Syria produce her greatest geniuses under the fostering protec- 
tion of the successors of Togrul ? Was not the beneficent, active, 
and learned NizamolmiSJc himself a man of letters, and the en- 
lightened patron and encourager of scientific and literary men, 
the vizir during the reigns of Alp Arslan and Malek Shah? 
Were not both these princes distinguished patrons of science and 
of literature? 

The Turk, Nourrcddin, is described by the historian as passing 
his life engaged either in the lesser holy war^^ with weapons in 
his hand, and combating the enemies of Islam, or in the greater 
hoh/ war,** with fasting and prayer, night and day occupied in 
political duties and study. He paid the most marked respect to 
all men of attainments. The most celebrsfted he rose from his 
seat to receive at his door ; and this was a distinction particularly 
reserved for men of literary merit, and not conferred on his emirs 
or princes. J urisprudeiice was his favourite study, and fib^^s Inm-. 
self an author. He wrote on policy, morals, and legislation ; and, 
taking the traditions of the Prophet on these subjects, he reduced 
them to principles. It is needless to bring forward the reign of 
Saladin; we shall content ourselves with adducing one fact.^ — 
When Cairo fell into the hands of this illustrious Kurd, there 
were in the treasury, besides countless riches, according to the 
testimony of Aiiii, ^,600,000 books that had been collected by 
the Fatimite Sultans. The Maned Ullatafot mentions 120,000 of 
the rarest description. The other treasures were sold, — part dis- 
ttibuted amongst the soldiery, part given in alms, part reserved 
for political purposes, but the literary treasure was carefully 
w^eeded and hul^banded by this " enlightened harbarian.^^ 

But it may be said, that this love of literature, as exhibited by 
•the Turkish Sultans, was the effect of the study of Arabic authors. 
To observe the natural bent of Turkish tact, influenced by the 
Arabs only indirectly, we must turn our attention to the state of 
literature in Turkey under the earlier Ottoman Sultans, the type 
and model of thd’^Furkish race. Now we find that, as soon as 
the Ottomans became a power, their literature arose and deve- 
loped itself with rm)idity. Long before the Turkish power 
was established at Constantinople, even before it had set foot 
in Europe, a constellation of literary talent had illustrated that 
pastoral race. The golden ere of their poetry was the reign 
of Bayazet I. Tlierc is not one of their earlier Sultans who was 
not the patron and lover of literature; not one who, while encou- 
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raging the study of letters in others^ did not himself set the example, 
by devoting to literatiire all the titne he could spare amidst the 
cares of government^ the tumult of war, and the distraction *of 
politics and ambition. Mahomet II. was one of the most accom- 
plished scholars of bis day. What was Soliman the Canonist? 
Did he leave unstudied, as the Franks did before him when they 
were in possession of Constantinople, ^^be Pandects of Justinian? 
The error pretty generally disseminated, respecting the Turkish 
character being averse to literary pursuits, originated from a secret 
comparison being always instituted between the Turks and the 
Arabs ; but what people of ancient or modern times can bear ^ 
comparison with that singularly gifted nation ? However, more 
deliberate and cautious, less daring and versatile, less liable to be 
carried away by bold speculations *and dazzling novelties, than 
the ingenious Arab, the Turk yields to no nation in a keen 
appreciation of nature and truth, whether as exhibited within or 
around us. So fm* from intellectual progress being repugnant to 
the genius of the Turkish people, the stagnation of mind ob- 
servable in later times amongst them is immediately traceable to 
TIie*ft\rfSduction of principles foreign to Turkish maxims. Those 
same noxious political principles, which, originating in the By- 
zantine government, had formerly quenched the light of literature 
amongst the Greeks, and had converted the talents of that lively 
race into a sterile agitation, being incorporated partially into the 
Turkish system, operated so on the Turkish mind as to render it 
stationary, and caused it to retrograde in the intellectual career. 
But every attempt at political, moral, and mental improvement 
failed as long as the body of Janizaries existed. It was reserved 
for the happy genius of the present Sultan to overthrow this body. 
Amongst his other reforms, be has not forgotten the cause of lite- 
rature. Himself the most elegant writer in Turkey, he is causing 
all the annals, histories, and poems, in the Turkish language, to 
be printed. He is gradually getting the most useful works trans- 
lated out of European and Oriental languages; and has cem- 
menced a system for diffusing education universally among the 
people. Many acts and changes of the Sultan have been both 
unsuccessful and unpopular; not so whatever is connected wdth 
the progress of instruction and the honour^of letters : and while 
in Europe we are fatig4ied with the nonsense of the Sultan being 
before his people and forcing on them reforms for which they 
are not yet prepared (!), w'e have beard in Turkey the Sultan ex- 
cused for errors ^hich no one defended, on the grounds of his 
having done so much for literalure. His humble attempts as yet 
may be beneath the notice of the su(>ercilioUs European, but phi-* 
losopb'y does not disregard such beginnings a$ these* 
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But, asserts our author, the Turks could appreciate nothing 
great or noble. Contra^Ustiiiguished lroin#the !• ranks, they had 
ndlhing heroical or generous in their nature. They gave no 
promise of future amelioration. The spirit of honour which gave 
birth to chivalry in Europe stood the Franks somewhat instead of 
virtue and justice.” The generality of historians that have written 
on chivalry have laboured to discover when and how it arose, and 
in vain, — because they looked in the wrong place. They imagined 
that it arose in Europe, whereas its native soil was the deserts of 
Arabia. It was subsequently trans|X)rted into Europe, partly 
tlirough Spain; but it became more universally diffused there after 
the Crusaders had had intercourse with the Mahommedans in 
Syria. In Europe it was engrafted on a feudal stock, to which cir- 
cumstance it owed much of ‘its eccentricities and extravagances. 
In fact, it never flourished in Europe as it did amongst the Arabs. 
What with us was only a poetic fiction, lived, breathed, and 
moved, in Arabia, even before Mahomet arose^o concentrate the 
energies of his people. It was chivalrous feeling, in which was 
incorporated a high sense of honour and a susceptibility t^f 
and blame, that nerved the arm and tempered the bladeWthe 
Saracen. The Turks inherited this feeling from the Arabs, how- 
ever divested of its eccentricities, which this simple and sober- 
minded people could little bear. To this day survives that keen 
sensitiveness to reproach and disgrace, although concealed under 
the calm and djgnified demeanour, which so strongly distinguishes 
the East from the West, and which perhaps as strongly distinguishes 
the Turks from other eastern populations. They valued not true 
nobility.” Look at the characters of the populations and chiefs 
that were the antagonists of the Crusaders as portrayed in history, 
and contrast them with the chiefs and armies of the Crusaders: — 
look at Malek Shah and his successors — at the Seljoiikian princes 
in Asia Minor, Soliman and Kilidgi Arslan, and see whether 
these lose by a comparison with even a Tancred or a Godfrey. 
Take the character of Nourreddin, the redoubted opponent of 
the Crusaders, the chief of a great people at a period of great ex- 
citement and great success, and therefore the type of that people. 
I^he Christian historians, even while employed in detailing the 
mischief he caused t^em, cannot refuse the praise due to his great 
and noble qualities. One anecdote we mUy be suffered to quote. 
A widow presented herself before the crusading chiefs, complain- 
ing that her children had been carried into captivity by Saladin’s 
troops. They mit her to Saladin himself, f Her petition was 
granted her children were libertited, and Saladin wrote to the 
Crusaders thanking tliem for the pleasure they bad afforded him. 
It is not pofjslble to cite the numberless instances of generosity 
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evinced by individual Turks and Arjibs during the course of these 
wars. Our author, however, supplies hiniself a sufficient number 
to refute his own charges ; but we would beg our readers to cDui<- 
pare the anecdote above-mentioned with the massacre of 3,700 
Turkish hostages by Richard the Lion-hearted. After this mon- 
strous breach of good faith, Saladin retaliated on the Christian 
prisoners w'ho fell into his hands, ancl'^thereforc iustorians place 
Saladin on a par with Richard. Compare the horrid atrocities 
that were committed on the taking of Jeriis&lein by the Crusaders 
with the wisdom and forbearance of Salad in’s conduct when he 
regained it. Did he attempt to interfere with the opinions of the 
Christians who submitted to him? Did he or his Turks attempt 
to molest them when exercising the rites of their religion? VVlicn 
Jerusalem was ceded to Frederic liarbarossa by Melik Kamih 
an express stipulation was entered into that all Mussulmans 
should enjoy a free exercise of their religious rites. Every one 
knows the storm Chat this excited ; how exasperated the Crusa- 
ders and clergy were on finding the Emperor disposed to act with 
^ ; how every thing was done to inflame the passions of 

the populace ; how the Mussulmans in the Holy City were in- 
sulted; how frequently the terms of the treaty were infringed; 
and how zealously the sovereign pontifl' preached a new crusade, 
in order that the whole treaty might be set at defiance with im- 
punity. In fact, look at all the Crusaders, the chiefs and degraded 
people, and see whether the vices of a nearly savage state” were 
not rather to be found in them than in the Mussulmans. It was 
not till Europe came in contact with the East that that impulse 
was given to science, of which at this day we experience the happy 
cftecls. 

We might go on accumulating evidence on evidence and proof 
on proof, of the past and present injustice done to history, and to 
truth, in the vulgar abuse of a people whose instincts have ever 
been simple, generous, and noble : it may suffice to retort the 
accusation to prove its absurdity; and not the less so that the 
retort is seriously made by one who from the East looked back*ou 
the West. The friend and countryman of M. Michaud, the gifted 
M. De Lamartine, contrasting Europeans with the Turks, ex- 
claims, We constantly make the lowest feelings take precedence 
of the highest and most' ennobling, because we are sons of bar^ 
barians, and our manners and ideas still savour of their origin.” 

But it is natural to expect the greatest injustice when our his- 
torian is detailing ihe origin of the^causes that first led to these 
Holy wars. — “ It was the brutSlity of the '^furks,” he says, “ in 
persecuting Christian Pilgrims.” Now, had our author looked at 
the animating spirit of the religion which the Turk had^ em- 
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braced^ he would have found, that it was out of the nature of things 
for him to persecute ai>y religion, uiiless provoked. The genius 
of lyiahomet soon discovered in his countrymen the elements of 
national greatness, provided he could combine them, and impart 
to them national unity. He effected this by preaching to them 
the grand truth of the Unity of the Godhead. But, the religious 
teacher being mixed up \4itb the political legislator, he preached 
conquest not as another leader would have done, who had arrived 
at concentrating the ^energies of a mighty nation, by political 
means as a political maxim, but as a^dogma of religion. He in- 
culcated another precept which went hand in hand with that of 
the extension of dominion — all wdio professed the religion of a 
book, and who, on submitting, preferred adhering to the faith of 
their forefathers, were allowed to do so. No coercion was used 
to make them abandon it, but, instead of being liable to be called 
on to serve, they w'ere to contribute financially to the exigencies 
of the state, by the payment of lin annual tribute. Provided this 
were paid, the Mussulman could neither interfere with the free 
exercise of worship nor with the local usages and customs. fj]lps 
principle has survived to the present day; and, however life J\lus-_ 
sulmau may labour to extend the bounds of bis dominion, politically, 
it is contrary to the spirit of that religion to do violence to the con- 
science of the Christian, and contrary to his feelings of hospitality 
to interfere with the religious scruples of the stranger that dwells 
on his soil. ^Turkey has been the place of refuge for the per- 
secuted Christians of Europe. The Jews, driven by Christian 
fanaticism from Spain, found an asylum in Turkey. And now', 
within the last ten years of transcendent international barbarism, 
when every treaty or protocol penned by the mighty and enlightened 
potentates of Christian Europe does violence to the feelings and 
honour, and injury to the interest and existence of the Ottoman 
power, — when we, enlightened and liberal as w'e call ourselves, 
when we Christians and Europeans, have stipulated for the disin- 
hetitance and expulsion of every Mussulman from those provinces 
that we have wrested from her or over which we {we use the pro- 
noun as applying to Europe collectively and of course embracing 
Russia) have acquired diplomatic influence^ — witness Greece, 
Servia, Wallachia,v I^oldavia, — at this very time has the Porte 
relieved the Christians of her empire from^such disabilities as they 
laboured under before, and has raised them now to absolute 
equality with her Mussulman subjects.* And all this while we 
go on as heretofore desplsing^that people, whom it is no less our 
interest to know than to support, fiot through honest fanaticism, 

^ ^ ' '■ — ^ — 


* The Jews have been equally favoured. 
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but because wc are the dupes of a power, that must no less despise 
our intellect than covet our wealth."* 

The fiery animosity which had driven tnese fanatics by ten^ of 
thousands across Europe and Asia, must have been damped in 
its progress eastward by suffering, disaster, and experience, but the 
flame was blown upon by fresh importations from the West, who 
were under the impression lhat the millennium w'as at band, that 
our Lord was about to descend, to establish on earth the reign of 
the saints. Besides this, there were continually new importations 
of priests, w^hosc pretensions ipereased as the papal power extended 
its political domination, tilfat last the arrogant Hildebrand had ani- 
mated the Church w’ith his haughty soul and restless ambition. 
"Consequently the Moslems had a difficult card to play, if they 
chose not to lose a city wd»ich they Equally venerated with the 
Christians. They made a regulation, that each Christian pilgrim, 
previously to his entering the precincts of the Holy City, was to 
pay a tax. Now, we think that European historians, before they 
visited this regulation with so much displeasure, ought to have 
looked at home at such things as alien laws, droits d'auhaine, 
e^Ynerc^ regulations, &c. Supposing it was only a financial 
measure, would Europeans be justified in condemning it? But it 
was a measure of self-defence, to keep out the poorer pilgrims; as 
experience had taught the Turks that this class, being more igno- 
rant and fanatical, was more liable to have its passions worked on 
and to be excited to turbulence by artful and designiiij^ men. We 
must, however, not forget that Jerusalem is looked on by the 
Mahominedan, as on a par in sanctity with Mecca. The spot 
where die prophet of Christianity preached, is as hallowed in his 
eyes as the city in which the prophet of Islam preached. Mahomet 
acknowledged his inferiority to Jesus, though he gave out, at the 
same time, that the revelation which he was charged to communi- 
cate was to supersede all previous ones. Jesus is, however, 
clothed with Divine attributes, and is, according to the Koran, to 
judge the world- • 

When Omar, the third Caliph, gained possession of Jerusalem, 
he was advised by some of his followers to convert the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre into a Mosque. But the Caliph declared 
that he would not infringe the rights of his tbnquered subjects. 
He therefore contented hifiiself with founding, on the ruins of the 
temple of Solomon, to wdiich no people laid claim, the grand 
mosque which bears his name to this day ; and such is its peculiar 
jlsanctity, that no unl]^Iiever is allowed even to enter the sacred 
^enclosure. Had no feeling of fanaticism whatever existed in the 
minds of the Mussulmans, which of course fcould not be — it 
must have been awakened by the fanaticism of the Christians, and 
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by their persecuting spirit, Fanaticisip became even a necessary 
bond of existence against the< monstrous aggression of the western 
armies, pushed on by fitnzied zeal for the destruction of Islamism. 
Tfie character of the two churches is epitomised in the ibllow- 
ing anecdote. One morning, a dead dog was found polluting 
the sacred limits of this mosque, where it had intentionally been 
thrown. As dead anini:ds of any kind, and dogs particularly, are 
considered unclean by Mahommedans, and no Mussulman is 
allowed to touch them, it may be easily imagined what a com- 
motion was excited amongst the Mahommedans by such aw'anton 
insult. The act was distinctly traced to the Christians, and 
therefore the Christian authorities were summoned and told that, 
unless the offender was delivered up, they should be held rcspoii-^ 
sible. This anecdote isrgiveii by Michaud to prove the 
brutality of the Mussulmans! (These authorities were answer- 
able for any crime committed by the community which they repre- 
sented, and by ^liom they w^ere elected.) last a young man 
came forward, confessed himself to be the culprit, and suffered 
capitally. M. Michaud reproaches the Turkish authorities for 
not recognizing in this confession an act of generoiis\devofi'u‘*. 
However, we are not sure whether they could have acted so as 
to please our author on the one hand, and an exasperated people 
on the other. ' We wonder, if the case had been reversed, how the 
Catholic militant Church would have thought fit to act ! 

Having now seen the ignorance and prejudices of our author, 
as an historian, and the effect these two w'ords, Civilization and 
Barbarism, have had on him in concealing his prejudices and 
his ignorance from his own observation, we prepare to follow him 
in his peregrinations. He went into the East, ciftcr he had com- 
pleted and published his history. He allow's that he might have 
done better bad he visited Oriental countries before. We are of 
the same opinion^ but our reason for coming to this conclusion 
differs from bis. We do not think that he had only to improve 
Jiis geographical and topographical knowledge. M. Michaud 
tells us, that it is never too late to learn. Unfortunately, it is but 
too generally too late to learn, when one considers one's- self pledged 
to opinions, from having published them. The \olumes before 
us teem with proofs of this assertion, in defiance of facts, which 
must have every where met his eyes, if^he used them at all, he did 
not see any thing to change in his opinions respecting the national 
character of the Turks. There was nothing noble or generous 
to be perceived in thein.^^ The only thin^ requiring correction^ 
respected die topography of ^Constantinople. It could not he t 
surrounded by water, as he had stated in bis history ! But we 
leave thh Crusaders to their own fate ; ‘‘ like the silkworm,’' he 
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says, ** I have spun my silken web, and now I burst my enclo- 
sure, and cleave llie air with my wings,” 

At Toulon, previously to his departuTe, M. Michaud ineots 
General Bourmont, then at the head of an army which was to 
sail against Algiers. He establishes some analogies between 
himself and the French marshal, which we do not ourselves dis- 
tinctly comprehend, but which we quote for the benefit of such of 
our readers as deliglit in the solution of riddles. They were both, he 
says, marching at the head of a crusade ; that of the marshal was 
a crusade of civilization. A few words on this crusade will be 
sufficient to show how muck it was founded injustice, whatever 
may be thought of the crusades of Christianity. The French 
government, during the late war with England, had become in- 
debted to a considcrabfe amount to >an Algerine Jew, who had 
contracted to supply Malta with provisions when in possession of 
the French. He constantly sent in his claims to the French go-* 
verinnent, and received nothing but promises. In order to fulfil 
his contract he had become deeply indebted to the Algerine 
government, which pressed to be paid. The Jew, therefore, re- 
- red the matter to the Dey. The Dey, at a conference with the 
French Consul, remonstrated, and the Consul replied in language 
which he must have well known would lead to a rupture of some 
kind, especially as the insult W'as in public, in the presence of the 
Dey's secretaries and attendants. The enraged T urk did not knock 
him down, as an Englishman probably would have done ; did not 
strike him with his fist, but with his fun. The government of 
Poligiiac seized on this golden opportunity as a means wliereby 
at once to cancel a just debt, and to divert the attention of the 
French public froj;n the consideration of internal grievances, by a 
spectacle of military bustle, conquest, and glory. In this scheme 
is to be perceived the finger of a certain wily diplomatist, then in 
Paris, who foresaw in it a means of compromising the French 
government in plans of ambition, of implicating them with Rus- 
sian views of encroachment and aggrandisement, and of securing 
for his master an easy and convenient ally, who would connive at 
his seizing upon Constantinople, when his plans were ripe. Many 
a vast design and far-sighted scheme, which we have not leisure 
to specify, lurked under this Crusade of* Civilization Our 
modern Godfrey, on gayiiug possession of Algiers, commenced 
his holy task by trampling on rights, usages, and property, seizing 
the money treasured up in the Beit-ul-MaUl, and set apart for the 
use of orphans and widows, and his crusaders by insulting the 
> feelings of the peopfe, and comqiiil^ttig deeds of outrage and vio- 
lence, of which even M. Michaud would scruple to accuse the 
Turks. But he left France under dismal forebodings. A fearful 
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presentiment weighed down his spirits that bis friends^ the Polig- 
n^c ministry^ would gaip nothfiig by their dishonest proceedings. 
l4opi Alexandria he writes to a friend, ©n hearing that the prince 
and his colleagues were standing their trial, that if the Levant 
were allowed to plead in defence of the accused, she could show 
how liberal the prince has been. She would speak of emanci- 
pated Greece! of vanquisired Algiers!!’’ and he might have added, 
of Mahonimed Ali instigated to rebel against his sovereign, and to 
cause the dismemberment of Turkey !! — ** Oh the injustice of re- 
volutions!” The idea of revolution l^unts him wherever he goes. 
No dog can bark without his thinking it in a state of revolution. 
In the peaceful reforms of the Sultan, during the years 1830 and 
1831 , he sees, what a revolution : and many a simple Turkish 
peasant he not a little alariUed, by putting to him such questions 
as these — How goes on your revolution Wilt it suc- 

* ceed ?” &c. 

Our traveller, tn passant, visits Greece: to^uchiug at Navarin, 
he lands at Napoli. In Greece he finds that Capodistrias, assisted 
by the French troops, had succeeded in introducing into Greece 
two synmtoms of civilization, viz. mendicity and street prostitu-^ 
tion. For the former Greece was indebted to the enlightened 
administration of the president; for the latter, although Capo- 
distrias had done much in preparing the way by the action of his 
government on the public morals, no small share of praise is due 
to the French soldiers. The ** brutal barbarism” of the Turks 
had steadily resisted all sUch approaches to civilization as these. 
At Napoli, our author sought for and obtained an interview with 
the president, at which he was simple enough to recommend that 
something should be done effectually to develop the agricultural 
resources of Greece. Capodistrias parried the attack with his 
wonted dexterity. The fact is our author had taken a narrow and 
isolated view of the case. He looked merely to the prosperity of 
Greece. He did not, take into account the effect that that de- 
velopment would be likely to have on the corn^market of Odessa ! 

Inscribing his coasting voyage from Napoli to Athens, he 
avails himself of the opportunity to give us a piece of informa- 
tion, which sufficiently illustrates the style of observation of tra- 
vellers in the East — ^that, ** during the Greek revolution, the islands 
of Hydra and Ipsara had been sacked by the Turks and the 
inhabitants put' to the sword. Hydra particularly suffered, where 
thei^ does not remain btie^^stone upon another.” Thereupon 
follow reftexiolis quite asw^myof the attention of the moralist 
and politician, as the /ac^'are o^the historian’s. 


^ There h no such ward in Turkish. 
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At Athens^ our author is indebted to the kindness and hospi- 
tality of the Turks, as most other* trat^el^ers are, and which he 
repays in the usual manner. The Turkish general, or des^ar*, 
received him with great affability. He recognized in him ** a 
strikihg likeness to the portraits drawn by the Scotch novelist, 
which,” as he says, '^resembles neither the barbarism of thcMus- 
^siilman nor the civilization of modern ^Europe.” He was not 
barbarous as the Mussulmans are generally, because he was kind^ 
courteous, dignified, and hospitable! and, what is more, liad no 
objection to a glass of wiiiegi The Porte, indeed, had recom- 
mended him not to be altogether a Turk!!! — to be only half 
a barbarian.” He was not civilized as the Europeans are, be- 
cause, although he was originally a Kurdish peasant, he had not 
(previously to his leaving his native mduntains to seek his fortune 
in the military career) made himself acquainted with the history 
of Saladin; who, although he ruled over Egypt and Syria, was the 
ancient glory of the nation of the Kurds,” so that he was unable to 
answer the questions that our author put to him on that head. It 
was well he could not, for he thereby escaped having to unriddle 
, iifany knotty enigmas, w'hich our author had in petto against him, 
particularly about one Anacharsis,” who we all know,” he 
says, came from the north of Asia.” Ergo, the Kurds should 
know every thing relative to his birth, parentage, and education I 
Our author w'as not permitted to enter the Acropolis. The de- 
testable barbarians, who prevented him from seeing the Parthenon, 
except from a distance ! After the l/&tlle of Navariiio, the Porte 
had issued a general order to all governors of fortresses not 
to allow Europeans to enter and spy out the secrets of their 
weakness. This ovder had not been repealed, although the motive 
that gave rise to it had expired, and the military commandants did 
not think themselves authorized to act contrary to the lettei* 
of their former instructions, until fresh ones had arrived. ,He 
sighs for tlie time when the ensign of barbarism shall no longer 
wave over the citadel of Athens, that strangers who wish to se^ 
the Parthenon may be able to gratify their curiosity. But when 
this wished-for event arrives, ho proposes that ** a statue should 
be erected to the barbarians, for haviii^ religiously preserved 
whatever escaped the cannon-balls of Mortftiui and the spolia^ 
*** tio 7 i of Lord Elgin. « When posterity read the history of 
* Eastern Ruins, they will be astonished at finding that the two 
great monuments, the Parthenon and the Church of the Hoty 
Sepulchre, should have remained st|inding amidst a general 
struction ; but greater still will be tbeir surprise on luarnmg thiit 
“ these two monuments, to which are attachedHhe grandest ^recol- 
‘‘ lections and the noblest thoughts, traditions of the. Christian 
VOL. xvii. NO. xxxin. o • 
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religion and those of philosophy, in a word all our ideas of civi- 
** lization in modern |times, ' have been preserved by Turks!” 
6i;eat indeed will be the astonishment of our descendants on 
learning this fact, if they remain as ignorant of Turkish character 
as M, Michaud and his western cotemporaries. 

At Smyrna M. Michaud becomes acquainted with his distin- 
guished countryman, M.^Blacque, to whose talents, sagacity, and 
disinterestedness he does justice. At a time when Europe was 
led astray by a frenzy somewhat resembling that which carried 
it aw^ay during the period of the Crusades, he raised his voice to 
set Europe right respecting the nature of the Turkish govennnent. 
He fairly showed how we were imposing on ourselves in being 
the dupes of Russia, and abandoning ourselves to the fanaticism 
of civilization. In a journal which he established at Smyrna, he 
reviewed the conduct of statesmen, and the harangues of poli- 
tical declaimers, relative to the East.” He particularly turned 
his attention to the afl'airs of Greece, and unmasked the system of 
Capodistrias. ** Excepting some few exaggerations,” our author 
remarks, ** the Courrier de Smyrne is the only journal that has 
spoken of regenerated Greece as history will speak of her.” 'ig 
this be true, what cause have not the enlightened governments of 
Europe to congratulate themselves on their handiwork! M. Mi- 
chaud laments that a man of M. Blacque’s attainments should be 
thrown away on a country that did not appreciate him ; that the 
Osmanlis were ignorant of his merits that the Smyrna news- 
jpaper was for them a dark-lantern, which they carried in their 
oands whilst refusing to profit by its light.” Whilst M. Michaud 
was still in the country, the Turkish government showed how it 
appreciated the merits of M. Blacque, by inviting him to Con- 
stantinople, to assist with his counsels, to aid in the task of reform, 
and to refute with his powerful pen the calumnies industriously 
propagated in Europe to the prejudice of Turkey. 

At Constantinople our traveller gives us his views of Turkish 
■reform* We should have expected that, before pronouncing an 
opinion on reforms going on in any country within the pale of 
civilization, he would have thought it necessary to make himself 
acquainted with the abuses that called for reformation. But 
such information it altogether superfluous when discussing ques- 
tions arising in a land of barbarism, c With him the epithets 
good and bad are synonymous with Turkish and European;' 
consequently he only calls ** reform” what appears to him i 
kind of approach to European practice; the sees nothing but"' 
a change of dress, and an attempted imitation, as be says, 
Europ^n military discipline. Yet these reforms do not please 
him. He finds fault with the sultan for having forced ali 
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the Osmanlis to dress in the Fmnk slyle, becaiise formerly 
Constantinople^ on account of the variety of costumes and difr 
ferent-coloured turbans, resembled a garden of tulips; wher&as 
now, (i. e. in 1830,) all, except a few Armenians, Greeks and 
Jews, wear the monotonous dress of the Franks, surmounted by 
that eternal red cap; and he com plains^ that the sultan, by pro- 
hibiting the turban, has abolished a head-dress handed down to 
the Turks from time immemorial Now it happens, unfortu* 
nately for the accuracy of M. Michaud’s representations, that the 
turban is the national dress o*f the Arabs^ not of the Turks; that 
the turban did not come into use until at least the reign of Ma- 
homet II,; and it was in consequence of the too servile adoption 
by the Turks of the forms and some %{ the noxious principles of 
the Byzantine government, that an enactment was framed, regu- 
lating the form, size, and colour, of the turban according to the 
calling and creed of the wearer. This enactment led to all those 
phenomena which fiiiropeans erroneously attribute to religious 
fanaticism, Now^, had the sultan issued a proclamation ordering 
all to be dressed alike, abolishing the turban, and requiring all to 
• put on that eternal red cap, it would be merely a direct return 
to original Turkish habits, excepting that they in old times wore 
felts, the origin of our hats. But this he has not done; and, had 
M. Michaud used his eyes when passing through the bazars, in- 
stead of listening to his Frank informants, he would have found 
that the generality of the Turkish population still wear their 
many-coloured turbans, and that Constantinople almost as much 
resembles a garden of tulips now as it ever did. Whose dress did 
Sultan Mahmoud then change? He changed his own, adopting 
one which put him* on a par with all his subjects, Christian as 
well as Turk. He gave a uniform to his troops and his m- 
ploycs, took from them the turban, in order that those who had 
arms in their hands, or who were placed in offices of trust, might 
be sensible that tlic day was gone by for looking down on and^ 
treating with contempt individuals and populations that differed 
from the Turks in the matter of religion. We have spoken of 
this change of dress as fully as the subject demands in a preced- 
ing article, to which we refer our readers.’*' As to the change in 
patters of military discipline; this, too, so far from being an imi- 
|tation of European practice, is but a return to old Turkish prin- 
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remember, if we have ^forgotten, that the first organized, disci- 
plined, and paid troops passed into Europe from Asia Mivior 
under Turkish commanders,’'^ 

But there were other cliatiges which the sultan attempted to 
introduce, which for the most part failedi and, though important in 
• illustrating the state of^ Turkey, our author does not mention 
them, either from his ignorance of everything going on in that “ 
country^ or from thinking them beneath notice, through his igno- 
rance of all the principles of administrative science. The sultan, 
partly seduced by his zeal for novelty and his respect for Europe, 
where he saw many things better arranged than in Turkey, partly 
misled by ignorant or interested counsellors, manifested a desire 
of imitating the financial sj^stem of Europe. His progress in this 
ill-advised direction has experienced resistance from the practical 
good sense of his people. That people, which had ever been 
docile and submissive to accidental violations of right and justice, 
steadily resisted when, in imitation of Eifropean practice, he 
attempted to introduce principles which would systematize op- 
pression, and to enact regulations which would interfere with 
those rights which they have enjoyed from time immemorial vj^z. 
of buying where they can cheapest, and selling where they can 
do so to the best advantage. Thus, in his own capital, the 
sultan was obliged to abandon an excise on tobacco; the Turks 
declared that they would give up smoking rather than submit to 
such a4i indignity. An excise on dried fruits met with a similar 
fate. He attempted to establish a monopoly of silk. This too 
failed. The Turks were jealous of seeing introduced any prin- 
ciple militating against free trade, considering it as a natural 
right, which they are not so ready to part <^ith as Europeans. 
They will bear no change in those commercial laws that origi- 
natCjd in the Desert;” and we think with perfect reason, seeing 
their legislator anticipated all the discoveries of political 
^economy, and prevented those evils from which that science has 
^takhn births This then is the reason why it will be impossible to 
introduce M, Michaud’s civilization into Turkey, — this the rea- 
son why be need not have given himself the trouble of bestowing 
thought on sucji a scheme. We think that Turkey is to be. 
congratulated, ^^hen we reflect on the constant terror in which M/ 
Michaud lives amidst his civilization,* apprehending a repetitioiV 
of those Scenes which he once witnessed in the Temple, — whethei' 
we extend onr views farther over the pages of history ever siiicl^,, 
tliat civilization was established, or confinb it to the temper 
limes in the present day, * V 

" — ' — — ■ ■ - * 

^ • See h) iSusbequius the parallel drawn between the discipline and order of tlieV 
Ivrkish camps and the disorder of the European hordes of bis day. 
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But our author^ wholly ignorant of e\|pry thing Turkish, and 
thei efore of the errors to which a* Turkish reformer is liable, 
occupied with his European prejudices, predicts terrible conse-^ 
quences to the Ottoman empire, not from the ambition of Russia, 
whose designs he informs us are all chimeras (!) hot from finan- 
cial or administrative eirors, but from a change of dress and the 
introduction of European tactics — as if the sober-minded and 
reflective Ottoman would be driven seriously to quarrel with his 
sultan for putting on his troops a red cap, and teaching them to 
form in squares and to march in line, as their ancestors did. As 
he always judges of Turkey from Europe (things most dissimi- 
lar), and as he has seen that the rectification of abuses in Europe, 
from their being dovetailed into the social system, is an experi- 
ment alw^ays attended with considerable danger, he seems to 
come to the conclusion, without examining whether his analogy 
holds good, that reform in Turkey, no matter of what kind, must 
be equally dangerous. To tlifs latent conviction vve owe several 
diatribes upon revolution, one of which we extract. 

All the revolutions in the world have a certain resemblance: 1 only 
remark what in that of the Turks is new to us. That which struck me 
most in all that was told me is the silence that prevails amidst the 
greatest agitations. Amongst the Turks, disturbance in the minds of 
the people is often carried to a great height without the country appear- 
ing in the least agitated. In our cities of France, factions can do 
nothing without noise. The chariot of revolution rolls only in the midst 
of popular clamours. Here anger has no desire to show iUelf, — feels no 
necessity to spread itself to satisfy its impulse. With us, madness in- 
flames itself by its oWn harangues, — seems to fear that it will go out, if it 
does not stir itself up by imprecations and inetiaces. I'he Turks, 
whom r will call, if ^ou please, the Kevoluticftiists of Barbarism, have 
been seen to murder each other, pillage, burn a whole quarter of the 
city, without a single complaint or menace being heard, without the 
utterance of a siftglc word — a real phenomenon, which would astonish 
our civilized revolutionists. The capital of the Osmanlis never heard a 
drum beating to arras at the instant of sedition or insurrection. I nce^ 
not tcU you that it never heard the tocsin or bells. Only some public 
criers pass through the streets and proclaim the intentions and demands 
of the government to the multitude, at the peril of being strangled by 
the maiccontents, or those of the opposite factioq.^ To make a revolt-. 
Jtion at Paris, wc must have tribunes, orators, journals, pamphlets, eleC-» 

[ tions. All this would makff too much noise, and would be only a ^fiaste 
of time for the Turks. Some inhabitants of Pera, during the mutiny of 
JIhe 16th of June, who pointed their telescopes towards the palace of the 
Grand Vizir, thought tbey saw some furqjture thrown out of the win- 
Mows. They knew thence that th^re was a devolution at Statyii^oul j 
they were sure of it later in the day by the noise of the cw:inon that 
sounded towards the barracks of tlie janizaries* The next dey they 
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mi^ht know more, by the Aight of houses burnt down, heads exposed at 
the seraglio, and dead homes lying in the streets or thrown into the sea/’ 

Is it a fact, then, that M. Michaud’s informants, the Franks of 
l^era, knew nothing of the storm brewing in Stamboul previously 
to the memorable l6th of June? Was it really the case that, 
while the Turkish mind was in such a state of fermentation, the 
Peraites were perfectly unacquainted with what was going on, ^ 
until the sultan sent a request to the several embassies that none 
pf their .subjects (as the Europeans are called) should be allowed 
to endanger themselves by passing the Golden Horn? Was -it 
only then that they bethought themselves that some catastrophe 
was about to happen? — that they pointed their telescopes to learn 
as w^ell as they could the state of the case, and escape from the 
anxiety of suspense f Diet they not know what was the nature 
of the contest, till the sound of cannon, proceeding from the 
quarters of the janizaries, broke on their startled ears ? So much, 
then, for the value of M. Michaud^s information. Fermentation 
and agitation there were — enough to satisfy any reasonable man’s 
desire. The coffee-houses rang with imprecation and menace, as 
much as they would have done in. the heart of civilization. The- 
doom of the janizaries was sealed in the minds of the population, * 
before the sultan pronounced the word Vur!” Though the 
janizaries could not discern the signs of the times, being intoxi- 
cated with their late successes against Selim HI., yet, when the 
sandjak-sheriff was raised, and criers passed through the streets, 
or from the minarets called on all true Mussulmans to arm them- 
selves, in the name of their Prophet to defend their faith, in the 
name of the sultan to preserve order, no fewer than 80,CX)0 men 
, rallied round their prince and the sacred standard. . 

However, as this is the last revolution likely to occur for some 
time in the Turkish empire, in this respect resembling the rei70- 
lutwm of civilization, is, unless Russia’s projects for con- 
vuMng society in the East be allowed to proceed unchecked,) 
it ^ii^iLbe of use to point out one remarkable difference which 
Mf ]^ii(^aud observed* it is true, but in his usual manner. ** In 
Europe, revolution proceeds from the people: in Turkey it 
emanated from the government.” But why is this the case in the 
instance? and is the assertion strictly correct in the latter? 
Eu^pean governments are, generally speaking, the chief patrons ' 
of abuses : possessed of no fixed principks to guide them, states- 
men fear changes of any kind ; besides, there is danger from the f 
abuses being systemaUealiy, as we remarked, dovetailed into the ' 
constitntion. It is not tUP the, people make a demonstration of^^ 
their force and determination that any concession is yielded, and 
then the enneedsion is timid, partial, and temporizing* But this 
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is only what is done by the more prudent statesmen. Most men 
in- that station consider prudence hnd forethought as weaknesses 
unworthy of the disposers of the powerful machinery of modesn 
European governments. The people are maddened by resistance, 
rush on with blind fury, and destroy. Then we have M, Mi- 
chaud’s revolution. In Turkey, the government is the leader and 
director of the people. M. Michaud observed as much in a pas* 
sage in the fifth volume of his Crusades: be designates it, '' as the 
generalized expression of the national will”* — ^'Texpression de 
toutes les volont6s” — and th^erefore placed in opposition to every 
organized body whose existence is incompatible with the welfare 
of the people. We have seen that the people passed sentence on 
the military oligarchy before the sultan carried it into execution. 
But this, in a manner, civilized revolution, was confined to*the 
capital, and to the capital alone. In the provinces, where the 
people, from not having seen so many Franks, we suppose, were 
still barbarians, th^ revolution was carried on strictly according to 
the maxims and practice of barbarism. We have before us an 
account of the manner in which the extinction of the janizary 
body was managed at Trebizond, furnished by the French con- 
sul, which may illustrate our meaning. The pasha of that 
province received orders to put dowui the janizaries there. He 
liad no force at his disposal to coerce them. What did he do? 
He assembled the .principal men among them — informed them 
of what bad taken place at Constantinople — confessed he had 
not the means of putting them down by force. ^ ** But,” said 
he, the orders I have received from my imperial master are 
imperative; 1 cannot disobey him: if you choose to resist, you 
will render me ^sour victim, but dread the vengeance that will 
ensue.” On this the body of janizaries came to the resolution to 
dissolve itself quietly; and so effectually was it extinguished, and 
its associations destroyed, that hardly two years afterwards, when 
the Russians attempted to resuscitate the Janizary feeling,, they 
utterly failed. Turkey, then, having got rid of this bodjTj, wejjry 
other reform has been carried on by simple persuasion, by appeal^ 
ing to the good sense of the people ; and there is no instance of 
a judicious reform having miscarried. 

Now what were the reforms that M. Michaud had as 
opportunity of observiipg as ourselves f In the first plac^^ we 
observe the sultan abolishing the cumbrous court ceremonial, 
introduced in later times and copied from By zati thief practice^ 

— ■ , ^ 

* Suleyman panted the bounty to the Jamaaries on the change of the sal^n fpr the 

purpose of predisposing them to unseat the sovereign shoul^l he prove uNpopitlai*« 
t We have been thus careful in showing the connection betwcei^ the libuses in 
Turkish and Byzantine praedee, because there is scarcely an abuse in Turkey that does 
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no longer immuring hiii^self or his children in the harem, but 
placing himself on a paifwith his subjects, mjiking himself per- 
sonal!)^ acquainted with their feelings, wants, and complaints.. 

He had long felt the necessity of troops regularly disciplinec 
by and dependent on the crown. This necessity was the men 
urgent, when the empire was deprived of those who were noinl 
iially its defenders, It is ^rue that they are disciplined and organ- 
ized after the European fashion, but they are not intended foi 
European purposes, not to keep the people in subjection, not tc 
form a body of police, not to repres^S a revolutionary spirit anc 
a feeling of discontent in the nation; for 40,000 men would b( 
hardl) a match for 30 millions of people, if bent on resisting 
and many of these, too, familiarized to the use of arms ; but a: 
ineatis of discipline, in orde*! the more readily to form an army 
whenever the Porte may find it necessary to oppose her foreigr 
enemies. 

He also found means to hold in check the pashas, who by gra- 
dual usurpations had arrived at power, such as was formerlj 
wielded by the Roman proconsuls. It was necessary to separate 
the military from the civil department. This was done by the 
institution of regular troops. Thus not only the pretence wa« 
taken away from the pashas for surrounding themselves witl 
armed retainers paid by themselves, but also of detaining the 
revenue levied in the provinces to pay them, instead of transmit 
ting it to the Porte. The necessity of the pashas having men ii 
arms, dependelit immediately on themselves, had induced them tc 
pursue plans of private ambition. Their feuds among themselvei 
endangered the peace of the community and arrested the progress o. 
the empire. To support the expenses necessarily incurred there* 
by, they taxed the provinces more than the resources could bear 
The armed retainers too extorted from the peasantry, and thus s 
feeling, of insecurity was spread through the country. But wc 
musli^asitton Our readers from being led to imagine that this state 
o4tiii%^iii anywise resembled the state of things in Europe 
during th^ feudal times. As a proof of this, the subjects of the 
Porte were seldom brought to desert their homes and waudei 
into foreign lands, no matter what might be the inducements held 
out: to them to do «o. In Turkey the degrading doctrine has 
never been received of looking on the .cultivator of the soil as 


not trace Us origin directly to that degenerate government j no one that did not arise 
in consequence of the later sultans adopting its principies; \Uiich will appear to an\ 
one on analysing tiieni. Strange infatuUlion then that the Kofan should be called in tc 
account for them ! If Any ra%ioii’ U to bear <he blame, we should say it was that spu- 
rwus iimlatioa of Cbmtianhy, which passes with so many for Christianity itself. 
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> property; on the contrary, every man thex is a proprietor. The 
provincial governor was held consi^erabljl in check by the free- 
dom of the municipalities and by the popular organizatipii. 
Every order emanating from the Porte was' received with pro- 
found respect by the proudest pashas; and not one, even the 
most powerful, could do other than bow bis head to the bow- 
string, as soon as the emissary of the Pol te succeeded in showing 
to him publicly, or in the pVesence of his servants, the sentence 
of death pronounced against him and signed by the Sultan. No 
subject of the Porte ever dq^red to entertain projects militating 
against its supremacy. Pashas disobeyed, though they never dis* 
puted, the commands of the Sultan; but, if they did, it was because 
the will of the sovereign was not pronounced strongly or was not 
made public. * 

All these abuses, however, were swept away by tlie mere esta- 
blishment of organized troops. Subsequently, the power of life 
and death was taken»oiit of the hands of the provincial governors, 
and for some time their names w'ere changed from Pashas (vice*, 
roys) to Mousselims (civil governors), with less extensive jurisdic- 
^ tion, to break up the feelings of insubordiitation associated 
with the name Pasha. And now, when this feeling has been 
effectually put an end to, whilst some districts are still consigned 
to the charge of Mousselims, the more important provinces arc 
confided to Pashas, whose character has undergone a considerable 
change. We of course except Mohammed Ali — the creature 
and tool of foreign intrigue, and whose power is rapidly on the 
wane. 

The several enactments for putting an end to the feeling of supe- 
riority, so long inhm'ent in the mind of the Turk, would have that 
effect in no country but amongst a people so docile, so easily led 
by right reason, as the Turks. 

But wliat are the effects? The Christians of ali denominations 
are now the most attached subjects of the Sultan. The Hospo- 
dars of Servia, Wallachia, and Moldavia, the two latter theinbmi* 
nees of Russia, placed there for Russian purposes, and whom 
Russia would persuade us to consider as her adherents, partly 
induced by the conciliatory tone which the Porte has been able 
\to assume, partly from the jealousy and fear of Russia, look with. 
Y attachment and affection to the Porte. Egypt, Greece, Syria, 
land Candia, which European diplomacy has severed from Turkey, 
isigh to return to their former allegiance, Tripoli and Tunis, 

‘ formerly merely nominal dependenciej, have of their own accord 
‘ sought the protection of the Porte. Shall we hear any more of 
the decrepitude of Turkey, when she merely ’pwt forth her hand 
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and annexed these distpt provinces to her empire?* But bow 
the internal condition if the country has been ameliorated may 
be ^een by the unexampled increase of the import and export 
trade by her having exported corn to Odessa during the year of 
famine^ 1834^ whereas Turkey formerly imported corn from Odessa; 




* The faults und errors committed at Tripoli quite another thing* We are dealing 
with feelings and liahits established by the practice of centuries. The errors of Turkey 
now are more our fault than her’s. 

t " During the same time (from 1827 to I8fi4) all our exports to Turkey, with 
scarcely a single exception, have increased in a most astonishing manner, to wit:-*- 


Manufactured cotton has, during jseven years, increased « . 

132 per cent* 

Earthenware 

ditto 

. . ditto . . 

137 

ditto. 

Refined sugar . . , . 

ditto 

• . ditto • . 

170 

ditto. 

Woollen manufactures . . 

dfdo 

.. ditto 

335 

ditto. 

Iron and steel 

ditto 

• • ditto . • 

150 

ditto. 

Hardware and cutlery . . 

ditto 

. . ditto 

116 

ditto. 

Pepper . . 

ditto 

. . ditto 

150 

ditto. 

Rum 

ditto 

« . ditto A . . 

1038 

ditto. 

Coil, from 8539 gallons to 97,108.) 



Indigo 

. . 

has increased 

1067 

ditto. 

(vt 2 . from 13,053 lbs. to 152,430 lbs* ) 



CaSsia lignea 


has increased . . 

634 

ditto. 

Cloves « « . . • • 

* , 

«• ditto .. 

439 

ditto. 

Cochineal 


. . ditto . . 

2846 

ditto. 

(viz, from 1302 lbs. to 38,357 lbs.) 



Sugar unrefined 

• « 

has increased * * 

561 

ditto. 


** The expert trade to Turkey has increased at a rate so rapid, that, although in 1 827 
its value was only 50 per cent, in comparison to that of Kussia, it became almost equal in 
the year 1834, iH^ng then 87 percent. With sdfcli a tendency to increase, it is dilHcult 
to foretell what extension this export trade might attain, wore we to adopt such com- 
mercial regulations as, instead of i^epressiiig, might encourage our trade with Turkey. It 
must also be remembered that our trade with Turkey is rarried on entirely in our own 
bottoms, whereas that with Russia is divided with foreign ships. The table relating to 
shipping shows a decrease of British tonnage employed in tht/ Russian trade, amount- 
ing to no less than 100,000 tons. Uor ships, too, go light to Russia, to fetch the pro- 
duce of that cuuntrj^ ; but they go to Turkey laden with our manufactures or colonial 
produce. Moreover, the voyage being longer, the Turkey trade must pe more ad- 
vantageimB tb the shipping interest. Why then docs not our government, whicli pro- 
andeatwot but feel a solicitude for the independence and stability of the Turkish 
fixstem, which, ^ by augmentiug the riches and the power of tliat state, 
wquid'lm pawerfuliy contribute* to those results, while it would, at the same time, pro- 
mote ^ mtere^U of Great Britain ? 

*' ttMD^ the proof kffoided h, the sbove eittacU of the m«eaw of our 

tr^da ud^ Turkey, it most he qbserved that the picture which those jixtracts present Is 
stiu far helovr truth; of course, only those goods which are shipped on board vessels 
wfiM ciamr for Tprkby foftd items in the tables ; but the fact is, that a vast amount of 
goods aapdned to Turkey in vessels which clear for different ports in the Mcditer- * 
Tontjalii and l»evant, wlneh conseouemly does not appear in the tables ; the same 
observation will apply to the table of shipping. It must also be kept in mind that a , ’ 
large portion. of the demand for British wares at the feirs of Germany is from the pro- ' 
vincas ^ h^eripg on the Awtrian dominions, and tjiat that trade, and the trade ' 

evenv^ith Asiatic Turkey, has at air times increased veiy considerably tlie apparent* 
G«iimny,''-4ippendu to Lord Dudley Stvart^s ^eech 
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and by the increase of the revenue*— foil the taxes being direct, 
the revenue could not increase untess thf agricultural resources 
had been developed in the same proportion. ♦ 

There is one feature in this course of reform, or, if M. Michaud 
will have it, revolution, which euables us to judge of the nature 
of the Sultan's power, which shows us that he is powerless (unless 
Russia succeeds) when he opposes public opinion, and that he 
only possesses that irresistible power which Europeans misname 
despotism, when he leads national opinion* This feature is the 
injjtrument employed in carrying the later reforms into effect." 
We before mentioned that Blacque bad been invited to Con- 
stantinople, to assist in the establishment and superintendence of 
a government Gazette. His coadjutor is one of the highest 
dignitaries among the Ulema. This journal is printed in French, 
that /acts relative to the Turkish government may be known in 
Europe; and in Turkish, that the subjects of the Sultan may 
4earn his acts and iq^tentions. 

The government employes are praised or blamed as the govern- 
ment conceives each merits, and the effects are such as may be 
expected from men who are extremely sensitive to both, and 
‘ whose ideas are simple and unsophisticated.' When any indivi- 
dual is promoted or disgraced, the reason is assigned. But, 
above all, the Sultan, by giving publicity to his projects, preserves 
himself from being misrepresented, and allows his measures to be 
discussed. The pulse of the public is felt, and thereby he learns 
what measure is judicious, what not. In this paper are pub- 
lished the firmans of the Sultan. These are written by himself. 
On their style M. Michaud makes the following remarks in a 
letter on Turkish ^terature 

" When we speak of the literature of the Osmanlis, it would be un- 
just to pass over in silence many documents emanating from their 
chancelleries We remark the purest eloquence in a firman, r — a hatti- 
sheriff— a manifesto — and even in a diplomatic note. The Turks always 
mix up religion and morals with their affairs. It is this that ^ tq 
* their political language a character of nobleness and dignity nof; th be 
found in those emanating from European governments. . Nothing, can 
be conceived more eloquent than the greater part of the disqourfies an^ 
firmans which accompanied the destruction of the Janizaries.'* 

^ We shall incidentally ^jjemark, that the firmans of SuUw Mali'* 

*1 maud are written in the same spirit that characterises 
Jof all his ancestors. Those simple and touching appeals to 
the principles on v^hich are founded all natural religioivva^d 
morals, are according to a cusjom Tnianded down amongst 'the 

' See England, France, Rasda and Turkey, p. 
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Turks from time immemorial. Had M. Michaud reasoned on 
the style in which the(iiirmails were written by Kilidgi- Arslan^ 
Ma|ek Shah, Nourreddin, and all the Turkish princes cotem* 
porary with the Crusaders^ what would have become of his 
assertions, ** that the Turks w'ere incapable of appreciating any 
thing great or noble ?*’ — that “ their religion and AaWs rejected 
all civilization and enlightenment?’’ 

But the most remarkable difference relative to the firmans of 
Mahmoud is, that universal publicity is given to them; whereas 
those of his predecessors, except on^ occasions of gieat intereat, 
wore known only to a few. Thus, the reforms of the Sultan stand 
iu proud contrast with the 'reforms of the monarchs of the l6th 
century. They overthrew internal abuses by an appeal to the 
sword ; he, in a manner worthy of an age that advocates to itself 
the peculiar attribute of light, principally by an appeal to public 
opinion. Thus, M. Michaud may see, that this revolution has 
not been effected without the aid of publicity ,iialthough there may* 
be no tribunes and orators, — no journals and pamphlets, pub- 
lishing contradictory opinions and statements, — no elections to 
render the public mind still more confused and distracted.” 

** Madness does not seek to inflame itself with its own harangues,” 
because there is no occasion. The system of government is sim- 
ple and intelligible, and popular opinion undivided. 

In Europe the reverse is the case. The system of government 
is complicated, and opinions and interests are arrayed against each 
other. Comtherce and industry are sacrificed by financial arrange- 
ments, and the necessaries of life, and consequently labour, are 
enhanced in price by artificial regulations. Nor is it any easy 
matter to depart from this system^when once entered on, how'ever 
incompatible with the common welfare. On the faith of such 
enactments property has been embarked, and a sudden repeal of 
them is an act of injustice and spoliation. European govern- 
ments, having been led by visionary and baseless theories into 
with the material interests of mankind — having been 
mad enough to interfere with the conditions on w'hich their sub- 
jects eat, are clothed, and gain their livelihood — must expect all 
the natural results of such a course, viz. that the sufferers should 
bl' driven to crime,oto evade their unjust and injurious legisla-* 
tipn;^ that their tardy attempts at retrograding should not suit the « 
impatience of a people individually progressing in light, science. 

The Third B^porton the Poor of Maud has just api^ared : it presents us with 
the frightful picture of a third of thd* whole population in a state of pauperism ; and .. 
estimates the sum requisite to afford the destitute (>er diem at two-thirds of the 
not rentah and at one^fourfh more than the revenue of the country 1 The Commissioners ^ 
recommend Otfdc/ds to rectify this state of things! 
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and power ; but that they should have re^urse to a thousand wild 
expedients to rid themselves of the chain that galls theni, which 
they feel but cannot see. Amidst such distraction it is natural 
that faction should raise its voice; that people should listen to any 
demagogue who speaks plausibly and promises them a speedy re- 
dress of their grievances; till, at last, at/^he bidding of such a one 
they madly rush to harness themselves to the car of revolution, 
which rolls along amidst popular clamours, for the encouragement 
of those engaged in the work of destruction, and to drown the 
cries of the victims crushed«betieath its wheels. At such a state 
however England has not yet arrived; though w’e see the effects of 
legislative interference with commerce on opinion and on our 
social state. On this subject we ext|j^ct the words of a most im- 
pressive writer:* 

When our unfortunate countrymen were confined in the Black 
Hole of Calcutta, they complained of intense thirst, and the prison re- 
sounded with the criA of ^ Water I water!’ Water was given, but it 
increased their sufferings, the thing they wanted was not water but air. 
Behold an exact picture of England! We arc suft'ering from the effects 
of caged competition. Already wrought up to agony, some of the vic- 
tims demand * One pound notes,’ others * ten shilling guineas!’ Others, 
the incurably mad, propose that more bolts be placed on the prison door. 
But the thing wanted is * Bread,’ in exchange for woollens, cottons, and 
hardware ; and no other thing can supply the want of that one thing 
any more than water could supply the want of air in the Black Hole of 
Calcutta. • 

The late Turkish ambassador^ on bis return to Constantinople, 
was asked by the Sultan what was the cause of the pauperism 
which he undersfpod to prevail to such an alarming extent in 
England, He stated six different opinions on the subject, all of 
which appeared so unsatisfactory to the Sultan, that he reproached 
the ambassador for not having inquired the reason from some of 
the most enlightened and best informed Englishmen. What was 
his astonishment, when the Pasha replied that the different opi- 
nions he had stated, no one of which satisfied his Highnesis, and 
which he acknowledged were contradictory to one another, were 
however those severally entertained by the most eminent English 
politicians, and stated to him in answer to his questions ! 

We are much iu want of a work on England or on Europe 


• Tlie extract is from tlie notes to the Poems of Mr. Elliot. This powerful writer 
long ago saw that, if Parliament would persist in legislating for the people’s bread, 
anarchy and convulsion w3uld be the consequeifte^ that England would be depressed 
ill the scale of nations and that, on the rains of her power, Russia would erect an 
empire destructive to the liberties of mankind. These exti^ordiiiary thoughts be has 
c^pthed in the language of impassioned poetry. 
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written by a Turk. Wfa have never conversed with a Turk who 
h,ad resided for some time in Europe without feeling how exceed- 
ingly amusing and how deeply instructive such a work would be. 
But we despair of seeing it done in our day. If Turkey is pre- 
served from Muscovite discipline^ the next generation will witness 
a great change of positioii, policy nnd opinions from the fusion of 
the East and the West. This can be the work of time alone. An 
immense deal has indeed been effected within the space of the 
last two years towards the extirpation of mutual prejudices; but 
the examination of points which lie So deep in the breast of man 
and in the foundations of society is not the labour of a day, and 
must aw^ait the chance of powerful genius and profound research 
coinciding in the investigatipn. 

Not being able to follow' M. Michaud through his six volumes, 
we take leave of him here. His letters were written in 1830 and 
31 , and published in the years 1833 , 34 , and 35 , during which 
period circumstances occurred in the Turkic empire, which re- 
futed the generality of his statements and belied all his anticipa- 
tions. W e thank him, however, for having published them exactly 
as they were at first written, because they show the public how 
qualified travellers are to judge of such a subject. We under- 
stand that, since he published these volumes, he has somewhat 
modified bis opinions respecting some parts of the Turkish sys- 
tem. Whether our information be correct or not, certain it is, 
that, in a published letter, written after having paid a visit to 
the prisoners confined in the castle of Ham, he connects old 
Turkish principles with civilization in a most extraordinary man- 
ner. After stating that he had observed in Turkey the absence 
of all state criminals ; that no one there was rmmured for politi- 
cal offences ; that, in fact, there were no state-prisons, and that 
the longest imprisonment was for a few days: — Strange,” says 
he, *^if France has to leam a lesson of civilization from Turkey !” 

3^4, lest national vanity should lead the French to reject a 
civltiij^ation “ coming from the Turks,” we will remind them 
that whatever lesson they might derive from a study of Turkey 
was suggested to them long ago, by a statesman of their own, 
whom they havq^bi^erto shown themselves little capable of ap- 
preciating— the philosophic Turgot. ^ 

We cannot conclude this article without reference to that 
question which renders the state of Turkey at the present mo-; 
ment one of speh vital importance to Great Britain, viz. tlie pro- 
gress of Russia towards its final subjugation. That progress has 
hitherto been triumphant solely %y the misdirection given to Eu- 
ropean {ihlicy, in consequence of ^e errors into which European 
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opinion has been led. That opinion baa been drawn from the 
false fhservation of travellers^ and no such powerful auxiliaries have 
the projects of Russia ever obtained^ as the flippant rambki^ 
belonging to our great i^eighbour. The French press has teemed 
with tours in the East, and we know not of. one single French 
tourist who has not invoked the destruction of the Ottoman empire 
for the progress of civilization ' 

' Latterly/’ says Michaud, it has been much the fashion to talk of 
the ambitious projects of Russia. We are reminded of the policy of 
Catherine. 1 cannot examine ^11 these projects in a single ktter. 1 
shall confinif foyself to a single consideration drawn from the character 
of the Turks* It is not enough to conquar a countiy, but there must 
be a possibility of governing it. Now the greater part of the Mussul- 
man population would not fail to abandonta country where the Crescent 
is not predominant *, or, suppose the Osmanlis do not quit Turkey when 
subjugated by Russia, what is to be ma^e of a people indolent, lazy^ poor^ 
and always ready to revolt ? Can one believe that the Czar desires to add 
to the wildernesses he has already ? or that be dreams of extending bis 
dominions over people whom he can never associate in his designs nor 
submit to his laws ? The Greeks will remain, hut will they he enough to 
people the country, or will they be better subjects 1 Every thing con- 
sidered, 1 conceive there is greater glory in protecting^ or rather letting 
live {!) an old empire, than profit in conquering. The accord of cabi- 
nets (/) is sufficient to protect Turkey from foreign invasion. But 
what causes of disorganization and ruin in Turkey itself !” He then pro- 
ceeds to say, that the reforms endanger the stability of the empire, 
and run the nsk of breaking the ties that attach the sultan 4o his people, 
the people to their sovereign. Singular nation ! ” exclaims he, patheti- 
cally, on the eve of perishing and refusing aid ; willing to endure nei- 
ther the disease, nor the remedy, nor the physician 3 barbarous, fanatical, 
blind ! In order thsit it should respect a government, the government 
must respect itself. The fall of the Ottoman empire,” he concludes, 

will violently shake and convulse the East and the West 5 1 therefore 
hope it will survive.” 

Beside this extract we place the following from Count Pq^zo 
di Borgo, extracted frpm No. 7 of tlie Portfolio. * ' 

‘‘ When the Imperial Cabinet examined the question, whether it had 
become expedient to take up arms against the Pprte, in eonsequence of 

• A work has just reached us entitled ** Guerre ou PaTx en Orient,** by a Saint 
• iiuionian. It calls on Russia to warch to the East, and proposes a treaty— to secure 

to her, inter alia, ** la jouissance de la Mer Noire, la suzerainet^ sur Coustantinoplp 
v'a sur cettc pnrtic de I'Asie Mineure, ou domine aujourd'hui suu induence.” This work, 
v'hich is wholly in the Russian interest, adiuits nevertheless the reaction of opinion which 
we have pointed out. ** L’i^fluence russe,** says he, “ a fair de s*efiacer dans t*Cm- 
pire Ottoman aup^^s de Pinflueticc Anglaise. . . . Xa race Ottoraatie, si prafond^ment 
humili^e il y a trois aus, a fait effort avec quelque succes pouf n*£tre point platement 
^bBorb4c.”-p. 112. 
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the provocations of the Sj ltan,* fhere might have existed some doubts of 
the urgency of this measuix in the eyes of those who had not sufficiently 
fleeted upon the effects of the sanguinary reforms^ which the Chief of the 
Ottoman empire has just executed with such tremendous violence, and 
also upon the interest with which the consolidation of that empire inspired 
the cabinets of Europe in general^ and more especially those which were 
less disposed towards Russia i the experience we have just made must 

NOW REUNITE ALL OPINIONS IN FAVOUR OF THE RESOLUTION WHICH HAS 

BEEN ADOPTED, ’ The Empctor has put the Turkish system to the proif, 
and his Mqfesty has found it to possess a commencement of physical and 
moral organization which it hitherto had nof.f If the Sultan has been 
enabled to ofier us a more determined and regular resistalfce, whilst he 
had scarcely assembled together the elements of his new plan of reform 
and ameliorations^ how formidable should we have found him, bad he 
had time to give it more solidity, and to render that barrier impene- 
trable which we find so much difficulty in surmounting, although art 
has hitherto done so little to assist nature \X 

Things being in this state, we^must congratulate ourselves upon hav- 
ing attacked them before they became more dangerous for us, for delay 
would only have rendered our relative situation worse, and prepared us 
greater obstacles than those with which we meet. 

^*lf required to add another proof of this truth, I would seek it in the 
whole tenor, and in the views contained in the confidential note of the 
imperial ministry. Far from lowering the demands and conditions of 
the peace, 1 have seen with lively satisfaction that it augments them. 


• ** See the Quarterly Review, No. CV., for a Jumiuous exposure of as niucli of 
the art as then ^ad been laid bare, by which Rassia brought about the war ; after 
driving Greece into insurrection; the Porte into a seven years war with it, — after 
causing England and France to destroy Turkey's principal means of defence against 
the North — her fleet, and after causing them to declare war virtually by witlidrawing 
their ambassadors ; and this is termed, in the familiar dialogues of the cabinet of St. Pe- 
tersburgh, the provocation of the Sultan! Tlie following pa'^sage will be read with the 
deepest inteiest' — it indicates the real cause of the war hitherto unsuspected. — E d/' 

'f ** The destruction of the Janissaries and Dere Beys, who might be compared to 
what the Indian Zemindars would be with a weak central government, ore memorablG 
eflforsts of self-regeneration, which, if Turkey be presei-ved, will immortalise the reign of 
AH^I^pod, and render it one of the most important in the history of mankind. * * 

V If the Sultan could be brought justly to appreciate his own position, the 

meriii Uf his nation, and the faults of his goveruiuent, he could, by a mere declara- 
tion of his enlightened will, eflect such revolution in the fortunes of Turkey as no 
empire has ever undergone. In fact, the destruction of the Janissaries leaves Turkey, 
politically, in the state in which she was, with precisely the same extent of territory, 
as under Suleyman the «Magnificeat, excepting foreign influence over her couneUs.**-^ 
England, France, Hussio, and Turkey, 62 — 64. ; 

t ** Her allies will always And her ready to coricert her march with them in the ' 
execution of the Treaty of London ; and ever anxious to aid in a work, whicli her 
religion, and, all the sentiments honourable to humanity, recommend to her active sJ- 
licjtude : always disposed to profit by her actual position, only for the purpose of 
ac^lerating the accomplishment of the clauses of the treaty of the 6th of July, not to 
change them nature or Declaration of War, April «6, 1828. 

** Russia has ri^lned CUttstandy a stranger to every desire of conquest— to every 
view of .%randiaeni^t.'^r--Btt»ffln Manifesto, Ist October, 1829, * / 

f \> 1 
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after the campaign has afforded it a more c^'rect estimate of the real 
state of things, and has convinced it of*the nc<fcssif.y of multiplying pre> 
cautions^ in order to diminish the dangers of the future*' ^ 

On this deeply important document the editor of the Portfolio 
makes the following observations, with which W€ conclude for the 
present: — 

Compare the views of the cabinet of St. IPetersburgb, of the nature 
and tendency of the regenerating movement in Turkey, and of the re- 
forms of the Sultan — with those of tourists and travellers — not then — 
now eight years ago, but up to the present hour ! Compare them with 
official reports and official opinions, addressed to and emanating from 
England and France! — but observation or remark is superfluous. This 
despatch settles the question of Turkish regeneration. — It has thrown 
a new light upon Russian intelligence andjUpon Russian policy, and cast 
a deeper shade on the incapacity, the ignorance, and subserviency of the 
cabinets of Europe. 

We cannot conclude these observations without calling attention to 
the anti- social spirit tbgt characterizes this remark ^le document, and to 
this unparalleled exposure of the destructive principle, which facts had 
sufficiently proved already to be the leading feature of the policy of St. 
Petersburgh. It is really mockciy to talk of the peace and progress of 
'Europe, when the greatest event of the last twenty years — when the 
sole great European war that has occurred during that period, has been 
undertaken for the purpose of arresting a great and wonderful move- 
ment of internal and peaceable amelioration. What must be the posi- 
tion of Russia, when she must treat national regeneration as a hostile 
principle ! — what the state of the intelligence of Europe, v^hen it is in- 
debted to the disclosure of a secret document for the knowledge ofd^ussia's 
motives — and that eight years after ^he evejit !" 


Art. X.— England 4m Jahre 1835. Von Friedrich von Rau- 
mer. 2 vols. Berlin, 1835. 

The Lettefs of M. von Raumeo written during bis six months’ 
visit to England last year, are already so generally known/that < 
some of our readers may perhaps be inclined to think that we 
might dispense ourselves from noticing them. The name of the 
author having become familiar to the literary world here by bis, 
‘i^reat work on the House of Hohenstauffen,* ^f which we gave 
an extended review in our sixth number, and by his historical 
ijlustrations of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, much in- 
terest was naturally excited by his visit to this country, and by tho 
avowed object of it-r-to explore th^ treasures of the Brilish 
Museum, the State Paper Office,t&c. for the purpose of collect- 
ing materials towards a bistory of modern Europe, of which seve- 
ralivolumes had already been published. His official recOmmen- 

4oL. XVII. NO. XXXIII. P • 
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dations introduced hm at once into the highest ranks of society, 
and his own character* procured him easy access wherever he.de- 
^i|:ed it^ so that he possessed opportunities of seeing and hearing, 
which few foreigners enjoy in the same proportion. As it was 
known, even while he was still here, that he would publish an 
account of his visit, and that arrangements had been made for its 
appearance in an Englfsh translation, and his declared opinion of 
the state and prospects of the country being highly favourable, 
the promised translation was impatiently expected, and we have 
reason to believe that it was mucl\ wished that it should appear 
before the opening of parliament. As the translation is published, 
and copious extracts in* different journals have contributed to 
make the work known, we shall not fill our pages with long quo- 
tations, but rather give a f^w general remarks upon it, and especi- 
ally on some points on which the author’s views do not coincide 
with our own. 


In the first plaqp, it is evident that the iinmense mass of new 
facts and new impressions oppresses the author-— if we may use 
such an expression in speaking of such a man. The tone of 
pleasantry, which elsewhere relieves the patient explorer«^!f the 
mines of learnii^, under the pressure of ponderoua.,^^^, is 
nearly banish'ed|||||||li these Letters ; and the author B|ps<^}findi- 
cates the point op^w in which we are to consider this hew pro- 
duction of his indefatigable activity. >^ccounts from England 
must differ^ both in tone and contents, ffom accoui^ts from Paris.” 
In fact, these English Letters are as unlike his much-talked-of 
Letters from Paris in 1830, as the present state of England is un- 
like that of France at the time allui^etl to. A remarkable pecu- 
liarity in these Letters is the absench' of private anecdote and per- 
sonal detail. The English reader, indeed, will not find it difficult 
to fill up most of the names, of wdiich onf|^ the initials are given; 
and will feel grateful to the author for having abstained from any- 
like scandal or mere gossip, and for endeavouring to impress 
• countrymen the decided conviction, which fills his own 


mrad, of the moral and political gref^^ness of the British empire. 
When we find that he wrote all tnestfletters and political essays, 
(often of considerable length, and the result of much study and 
research,) in Engtand itself — that, besides visiting and observing 
everything remai^able, he w^as daily al dinners and evening par- 
ties, at the theatre, concerts, the parliament houses, on excursions 
to the country, studying the English character as exhibited in the 
modes of life of all classes, we cannot buttadmire the economy of 
his time and\^|t» )iU?l:ivity, especially when we see him day after 
day in the State Paper Office, sedtdously collecting 

materials for imie' works, among which are | ^ . 
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Queen of Scots and Elizabeth, ancj a bis^ry of Frederick II. of 
Prussia. As during his stay in London he obtained access, 
through his recommendations, to all circles, from the saloong>o'f 
the Duke of Devonshire and the Marquis of Lansdowue to the 
tables of simple shopkeepers — visiting Sir R. Peel in the morn- 
ing and O’Connell in the aftftrnoon — so, on his tour through Eng- 
land to Wakefield, Sheffield, Leeds, York, &c, to Scotland, 
lllence to Ireland, and back to Liverpool, Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Oxford, &c., where he explores the immense ateliers of 
English manufacture, we find the same spirit of observation, the 
same desire impartially to do justice to all parties. 

As M. von liaumer arrived in England only a fortnight before 
the resignation of Sir R. Peel and jiis colleagues, his official 
recommendations naturally brought him chiefly into contact M'ith 
the Whig party. Lord John Russell, Mr. Spring Rice, (with 
whom he had freqijent interviews,) &c. We cannot, therefore, be 
much surprised, if h« has adopted, in general, their opinions on 
many subjects— that he condemns the king’s sudden dismissal of 
the Melbourne Administration, after the death of Lord Spencer 
—that he highly approves of the Reform Bill and the Municipal 
Corporation he advocates the admission of Dissenters 

to the Engliah universities — that he would have no difference 
whatever made between the followers of various religious seels and 
the Church of Englanfl—end, especially, that he woind have the 
Catholics in Ireland placed oil a precisely equal foo^ng with the 
Protestants. ! 

Ireland, indeed* and its Vjrrongs, is a fruitful and often-recurring 
theme in these Letters ; attd the account given by the author of 
what he saw and fel>in that country shows, in a very siftecting light, 
the misery of , the wretched population 5 and, the existence of this 
misery being generally allowed, the question remains, how is it to 
be remedied ? On a question , so difficult of solution, the opinion 
of a foreigner, however able and learned, cannot be expected to 
have much weight; but there is, we believe, little different^ of' 
opinion on the necessity of substituting for tithes some other mode 
of remunerating the clergy. With respect to the real causes of 
the agiution that disturbs the peace^of Ireland, we are convinced 
\hat religious motives have nothing whatever to do with its ongm ; 
it is, in its essence, its Objects, and its means, wholly political, 
enveloped by artful and factious priests in the mantle of what 
they are pleased to call religion, but which they 
hinder their wretched ’dupes from examining by the light ot 
truth,— which they studiously veil in impenetrable gloom. : TmI 
those men are put down, there will be no peace or prosperity for 
Ir^and. Among the remedies which the author proposes for the 
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rdief of Ireland^ some^jiuch a^ the introduction of poor laws^ and 
a commutation of tithes, will doubtless be adopted, and it may be 
expected that they will be beneficial. He proposes, also, a heavy 
tax on absentees, the complete abolition of the system of tenants 
at will, and the conversion of all such tenants into proprietors,’’ a 
proposal, he says, whjch will mak8 the Tories throw his book 
into the fire, and strike trie Whigs dumb with astonishment.” 

M. von Raumer frequently recurs to the necessity of educating 
the Irish. We have "granted twenty millions,” he says, " to abolish 
slavery, and to secure freedom to some hundreds of thousands ; 
yet, to apply any part of the revenue of the Church or Slate to 
giving a sound and religibus education to five or six millions of 
Irish, is called impious tynd revolutionary.” Begging M. von 
Raumer’s pardon, this is not the question; but what ought a 
Protestant government to consider as a sound and religious edu> 
cation, and would the Catholic priests permit their flocks to par- 
take of it ^ The English government has eisdeavoured, it is true, 
to obviate part of this difficulty, by taking a middle course, and 
establishing schools, in which select portions only of the Bible 
shall be read; but this plan does not apMtir to have had the 
success that was expected from it; and it serio ob- 
jected to by many persons whose opinions are limtitled to respect. 

The objections to the admission of Dissenters to Qxford and 
Cambridge have been so often and ably, discussed, that it would 
be a work of supererogation in us td.eoter on it, :.eyen did our 
space allow it. Were all sects adrnili^d»;^4cio, nUt 3^e l^w they 
could all attend divine worship, or tj^ivo instruction in^^eiigion, 
unless of the most general kind, as therO Oouid 1)e neither profes- 
sors nor chapels for all the various shades of religious opinions. 

Another point, in which w^e partly differ from M, von Raumer, 
is his idea respecting the observance of the Sabbath. We, indeed, 
agree with him in deploring the desecration of that Holy Day by 
the of drunkenness, but cannot lament that singing, dancing, 
'music, and the theatre, are not allowed on that day; nor can we 
assent to his opinion, that Sunday is so ^ult as he considers it. In 
opposition to his opinion, we hope we shall gratify our readers by 
giving them an extract from the remarks of that eminent scholar 
and excellent mail*, the late Professor Niemcyer,^ Chancellor of thcT 
University of Ha^le, who visited Englahd in the year 1819. 

" Alsocst all travellers protest that nothing is more melancholy thah 
the obseivance,. of Sunday iii England. They assure us that everything 
seems dead, and tbfU. every s^und of joy becon&s mute. They pity the 
people who every indctent pleasure, and extol the happiness 

of other countries .w|iere this restraint is unknown. I candidly confess 
jibe Eitglish {Sunday has not appeared to me so dull and so joylf^ss ; 
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nay, that I even reckon several Sundays passed there among my most 
agreeable recollections, and cannot refrain from‘*expressing the wish, that 
we might have among ourselves something more of what we there 6nd^ 
in families as distinguished for intellectual endowments, as respectable 
for their character, 1 do not address those whom a religious feeling 
causes to regard as sinful the most innocent occupation, and who think they 
ought to keep the Sabbath more in the spirit of the Old Testament than 
of the Christian religion ; but those who would wish that a certain har- 
iJreny might be observed among us also here in Germany, in the employ- 
ment of Sunday. I foresee that many readers will be of a different 
opinion. But how is it possible ^bat all people should be of one mind ? 

“ It is not to be denied that the difference between the six week-days 
and this seventh is more striking in Euglaryl than anywhere else. It is 
as if a long continued ebb had set in, which would be followed by no 
flood ; or, as if animated life had quitted 4he streets and public places, 
and retired to the back part of the dwellings ; or, as if every one breathed 
more softly, to j'ecover from the fatigues and exertions of a restless activity* 
The latter is really the case. In this respect alone, the law, which com- 
mands repose from usual employment, is a real blessing for thousands of 
people, who have borne for six days together the burden and heat of the 
day, or in the bustle of worldly concerns have not been able to rest tliepi- 
selves, or hold intetOQjUtrse with their family ; and that is accomplished 
which the aneiuut of the Sabbath had for its object, 

Exodus, xxiil* ; SdlVday* when the clock strikes the midnight 
hour, the m theatre must be let down, and it is not drawn up 

again tifi Irfontlkyv; shops only in which the indispensable neces- 

saries of life' am. sold aret^pen ^ all others are closed throughout the day, 
and tlie„ shop Windows Cdvai’ed with painted shutters, the city 

assumes qtiita a different aspifeet; ' Where the jaw, originating in ancient 
times in i^Hgidus dissension, is observed in all its rigour, even large enter- 
tainments, card parties/ and private concerts are avoided, and no work 
done. The streets, however, begin to be animated between ten and 
eleven, when divine service is about to commence. The number of well- 
dressed persons repairing to church increases in all the streets^ the 
citizens, for the most part, husband and wife together, and the children 
before them, with the Book of Common Prayer and their Bibles in their 
bands. The churches being so Numerous in all parts of the city, the^ 
masses soon divide j and here, as well as elsewhere, some places of wor- 
ship arc more crowded than others. Some of the churches in particular, 
where evening service is performed, (beginning at six o’clock,) are so 
exceedingly crowded, that any one coming in late can scarcely obtain a 
seat, however willing the pew-opener may be to prbiture him one. 

He who does not consiejer the iheettre^ and j<^ wjowey, 

as indispensable^ in order to be happy or to keep off ennui, in whom those 
artificial pleasures have not blunted a taste for the scenes of nature and 
the pleasures of cheerful society, I really Ji now not what should biniler 
such a man from spending his Sunday agreeably, either in or out of 
London. I at least have seen, on fine Sundays, the roads almost wore 
tbr 9 nged with carriages and pedestrians than during the week. Ihe 
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Thames wag covered with boats> conveying numerous parties to the 
beautiful places, country Seats, on its banks. * * * Many indeed, 

, l^otb high and low, who go into the country on a Sunday, do not i^eadily 
neglect to attend the village churches, before the doors of which you 
• may often see whole rows of carriages fi-cm the neighbourhood, — but 
then they enjoy the remainder of the day in the open countiy or in the 
elegant environs of their bpuses. * * Further, it is true, they do not 
go in England. Even he who perhaps has religion less at heart than 
the preservation of certain national customs, requires that Sunday shdl 
maintain iU pecitliar character, and that there shall not be too glaring 
a contrast between its principal destination and the employment of 
the remaining hours of the day. Thus, for instance, every true English- 
man would consider it a most indecent contrast, if the same parents who 
Lad in the morning gone to church with their children, and there per- 
haps heard a sermon on modt'^sty and decorum, could go with them in 
the evening to the theatre, and there see some laughable farce, or such 
luscious scenes, drawn after nature, as we find represented in some of 
our favourite pieces, to the eyes of our youth of both sexes. But so 
ought, in reason, ever/ one to think and feelf* who docs not regard 
the whole of life as a farce. Tmly, decorufn often borders nearer than 
we. believe on morality*' . 

M. von Rauiiier’s fifty-seventh letter on difference between 
the system of school education in EngTatiii and Prussia is very 
interesting; and points out the erroneous notions entertained by 
some eminent men in England respecting the Prussian system; 
he is particularly indignant at what he caUs the calumnies of 
Lord lirougham, who, had he looked beyond the title-j^ge of 
M. Cousin’s work, would know that all he has said (inthellepprt 
on the ytate of Education, 1834) was entirely visionary, abd could 
only serve to mislead those who believe biifi.’' In bis reiparks 
upon the schools, M. von Raumcr argues on the facts which he 
finds stated in parliamentary and other documents, to show how 
little is done in England for the education of all classes, in com- 
parison with Prussia. No country in the world possesses so 
many ancient, venerable institutions for education as England, 
^and yet, with proportionably the amplest means, the least is done. 
He is much struck with Oxford, ** in which city, full of the noblest, 
the most astonishing monuments of an ancieht period, almost every 
thing modern is but an insignificant accessory.” Considering 
what Oxford ha^ bVen and still is, be proceeds to show what he 
thinks it might and ought to be.^ The tolieges are far inferior to 
the German gymnasia, and the university to those of Prussia ^ 
their circle of study is too narrow, for the wants of modern 
times: “ some . faculties, ns medicine and jurisprudence, are, 
properly speakin^i entirely wanting in Oxford, and those of 
divinity and philosopi^ are by no means completely filled, in 
comparii^on with the German liniversities. The professors give 
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so few lectures^ and during so short^a period of thc j^ear, that they 
appear in comparison with the colleges to be only a trifling addi- 
tion and subordinate matter. No English university is a nniv$r>^ 
sitqs literaria, in the German sense of the term.’’ 

We agree with our author in thinking that advantageous 
changes might be made in the system pf university education, 
even without violating the will of the tounder, which, besides 
'tlTat it does not strictly prescribe every thing, must in some cases 
be understood according to his real meaning and intention. If 
he directed, in the sixteenth century, that the best Greek gram- 
mar then existing should be used, — will it be acting in conformity 
with his wishes to retain it, after it harf become the worst? But 
it is equally wrong obstinately to abide^ by what is antiquated and 
to indulge in rash innovations. If a judicious middle course be 
adopted, general approbation will follow. The halls of Oxford 
are founded* for eternity, and the tenants will not suffer them- 
selves to be expelled by the ikst new comer who might take a 
fancy to erect in or near them a noisy machine. How then shall' 
the requisite improvements be effected ? M. von Kaumer thinks 
.that the legislature should interfere,^ — that no object of private 
right or private prop^fty can be unconditionally withdrawn from 
its power. Much^ he thinks, might be done by the university 
itself, and where it doubted its power to deviate from the will of 
the founder, it might apply to the legislature to sanction the pro- 
posed change. j 

We have dwelt on this particular subject, because it has by far 
the most important claim to general attention. All parties will 
agree that some education is necessary ; and though some would 
restrict it within much narrower bounds than others, yet all desire 
that a good system should be adopted. Our author is decidedly 
adverse to the voluntary system, and considers it the duty of a 
government to take on itself the care of providing the means for 
a general education of the people^ as is done in Prussia. How 
far this could or should be done in England is a different qties-^ 
tion, which is well worth the sincere consideration of every real 
friend to the happiuees aud prosperity of his country. 

In conclusion, we must repeat our admiration of the exemplary 
activity of Professor von Raumer, his sense flf justice, his varied 
knowledge, and the clear Wight which he shows into the mani- 
fold subjects of which he treats. The English ought certainly to 
be grateful to him, for having given to foreigners a highly favour- 
able view of their ebuntry, tWr clwracter, and manners, — for 
having proved by irrefragable arguments, founded on facts that 
cannot be disputed, that, far from hastening to inevitable decay, 
it contains within itself the undying germs of constantly increasing 
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prosperity. If he at times points out defects which he thinks 
capable of remedy, or if he now and then touches too"^ tender a 
sfrifig. Jet us listen to iiis counsels as to the voice of a friend who 
wishes us well, even though he should be mistaken both in 
disease and the remedy. Let us ascribe to the difference 
feeling, arising from a continental education, an occasional appa- 
rent levity of expression, which, though not ill meant, is calcu- 
lated to offend those whose views differ from his ; — rwith re&pect> 
tor instance, to the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, 
which, even those who do not whollyr approve of them, can never 
look upon as tit to be lightly treated, involving, as they do, the 
dearest interests of the Chdstian world. 

In our review of M. von Raumer*s ** Letters from Paris, illus- 
trative of the History of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centu- 
ries,*' (F. Q. R. No. XXII. p. 45£,) w'e have adverted to his 
great work, “ The History of Europe during the last Three Ceu- 
turies.^’ Of this M’ork five volumes have already appeared. It 
was intended to be completed in six, but as the fifth comes down 
only to the year 1660, it seems probable that it will extend to at 
least ten or twelve. ' 

To the particulars of the author given in the number of our 
Review' just quoted, we may add that he is a man of highly inde- 
pendent spirit, and considerable surprise was occasioned by his un- 
dertaking to yvrite a History of the Fail of Poland, in which, though 
he was receiving a salary ffbm the state, be admitted that the 
conduct of the Prussian government; bad beien Unjust. the 
misfortunes of Poland he has always expressed the greatest sym- 
pathy. Another proof of his s^rit is fais resignation of office, 
when a member or the Supreme Board of Censorship, because he 
disapproved the narrow views of his colleagues. On this occa- 
sion he expressed his sentiments.^ an energetic remonstrance, 
whic^, finding its way into the pj^rs of South Germany, excited 
^parti^ular attention. He haa nevertheless alw'ays enjoyed the 
favour Ckf;. bis sovereign, who has :given )iim letve of absence for 
his diffb^nt journeys to France and and w'e learn that 

his majesj^y *has granted him permission to pay a second visit to 
England, \Wiere heels’ expected to arrive about the end of April or 
the beginning of May. 
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Art. X^l, Bericht uber cine Reise nach den Westlichen Staaten NortU 
AmerikaSt 8fc, von Gottfried Duden. (Account of a J ournej^ iftto 
the Western States of North America.) 1 vol. 8vo. Bonn, 1884. 
Europa vnd Deutschland von Nord-Ameriha aus hetrachtet: von 
Gottfried Duden. (Europe and Germany considevpd from North 
America.) 2 vols. 8vo. Bonn, 1835. ' 

hTiiough the first of these works is the account of a visit to the United 
States, undertaken above ten years ago, and therefore cannot be ex- 
pected to contain much that is now new, we are induced to notice it 
for several reasons. In the ffrst place, it caused a very considerable 
sensation' in Germany on its first publication soon after the Author’s 
return, a very large edition having been sold in a short lime, and it 
met in many instances with gregt opposgion, and was very severely cri- 
ticised. The author, whose object w'as to prove the great advantages 
of emigration from Germany to America, was accused of having drawn 
far too favourable a picture, and even of having falsified and misre- 
presented facts, in oyfer to promote the purpose he had in view. In 
this second edition he has made considerable additions of a later date, 
and has embodied in a preface the various criticisms on his work, the 
most violent of which he reprints word for word, with his answers to 
them, many of which show the critics in no very favourable light. 
But what many may perhaps consider to be more in his favour, is a 
letter from the celebrated historian Niebuhr, who, having seen, shortly 
before hii^ death, a portion of the second w'ork, ** Europe and Ger- 
many,” wrote to him as foHows : 

** I am extremely obliged to you for the friendly copiinunication of 
the table of contents of yotir projected work. Even in the general 
part, the plan, of which yi^jU liave specially stated, I see many points 
touched upon, respecting which we agree in differing from the prevail- 
ing opinion. But ^mse which will be discussed in the following part 
excite my expectation in a still higher degree, as your views proceed 
from the same clear and unprejudiced observation, the same love of 
truth, and independence of spirit, which render your account* of Ame- 
rica admirable, nay dassic, end < as the counsels founded upon your 
views will be suggested by yddr practical mind. May thos^lans of 
colonization which we have often /olsCussed be carried into effect, anft 
your ideas be df% considered by those who have it in their power to* 
contribute to that object!” 

A testimony so honourable is more than sufficient to outweigh the 
censures of a dozen such critics as those whose observations Duden 
has himself quoted- » ; . 

With respect to bis own views, the author observes, that, hbtwith* 
standing all that had been written on the subject of emigration to 
America, the questioi| was by no means so fully decided as to render 
his undertaking superfluous, and that ^he information which lie com- 
municates is not a compilation ffom European; or American books, 
but the result of his own experience, which he recommends to the 
attention of his countrymen. Speaking of the impartiality which 
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some would require, he says, if tl?Le results of experience be^, more 
or less, the stamp of the itidividual, this is ^ particularly thiFcase in 
nuaCtars which so nearly touch upon human inclinations and aver- 
sions, and all the wishes arising from them* Who will demand 
a pure testimony from a prejudiced person, and who can pretexiu 
to be unprejudiaed on such a point? Who can believe himself to 
be fully impartial, when he iisits distant countries, to decide the ques- 
tion whether emigration is advisable ? Therefore, as perfect impar- ^ 
tiality is not to be conceived, ^he reporter has no other means, if he 
wishes his opinions to hqve an effect corresponding with their value, 
than first of all to acquaint his reader with the nature of his standard, 
with the peculiarities of the intellectual eye with which he beheld the 
subjects of which he treats. 

** The resolution of separating drom oneis native country, and choosing a 
new home in a distant region, is (except in cases of imperative necessity, or of 
enthusiasm), in civilized men the result of manifold thoughts and feelings. 
It is clear enough that, in order to give advice in such a crisis, it is not suffi- 
cient that the counsellor should have seen the countiv proposed fur a new 
home. He muit above all things be able to judge of th^ituation of those who 
require relief, and duly to appreciate what part of the blame properly belongs 
to the native country, in order that the important preliminary question may 
be decided, whether any advantage is to be gained by a change ot residence.” 

The author, considering the distress which undoubtedly afflicts part 
of the inhabitants of Europe, and especially of Germany, persuaded 
himself that it arose (rom excess of population, and that it could not 
be remedied, unless this population were reduc^ ; be saw that, as a 
certain degree , of population is indispensabio for the development of 
the individual and of the whole, so excess of population disturbs in a de- 
plorable manner the state of civil societyt ancient states of Asia, 
Africa and Europe, accordingly provided (or the emig^ration of super- 
fluous' numbers, before Individuats were compelled to it by famine. 

Now though we might concede to those who bold the same opinions 
as the author, first, that, if a country were really over-peopled, it might 
be desiraUe, nay necessary, for part of the population to emigrate, and 
secondly, that, such emigration being to be necessary, it would 

be better that it should be undertidt^l^^n a fixed and well-regulated 
pTan^ rather than left to the unconnet^)^ n^arions of individuals ; we 
are very reipciant to believe that such a super- 
abundanci^f population, as to redder expatri^ionlibapldtely necessary. 
We are on the contrary, that many, many years may yet elapse 

befmr^ part of Euisape will be reduced tp the melancholy necessity 

of bal^plKg a p^t its citizens, to preserve them from &mine. We 
beUeii^l^^en m taking into account the vast tracts of uncul- 
tivated which Europe stiU possesses, that improved modes of cul- 
tivation ma|' ^increase, to an extent of which we have now no concep- 
tiob, the * We ttiink it probable that Science, 

parricularly ' ehyiiiiB|l^|||^^ meana of rendering land, now 

barren and wholly capable of producing as much as the 

most favour^ soib Providexn^ doubtless intended that 
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the whole earth should one day be peopled, it does not appear to have 
been de|pned that the object shoald be attained by the distress of 
those who were to carry k into effect. Surely, if increase of population 
were so great an evil, we should be reduced to the necessity of 
(Ranging our opinion of the merits of individucds wh0 have hitherto 
been considered as benefactors of the human race, and ot looking upon 
the introduction of inoculation and vaccinat^n, by which thousands, nay 
millions of lives liave been preserved, as a curse instead of a blessing. 
^ The first, and most considerable part of this volume, consists of 
thirty-six letters, in which Dr. Duden gives an interesting account of 
his travels and . observations, in America, during a period of about 
three years. This part of the work was highly commended, even 
by the critics who were most severe upon him; their attacks being 
directed against the second part — “ On the Political Nature of 
the North American Republics,” — which they considered to be far 
loo partial, and highly coloured in favour of the American Insti- 
tutions. We have so many much more recent and valuable works 
on this subject, for instance, M. de Tocqueville's “Democracy in 
America,” of whicU^we gave a short notice in No. XXX. p. 470, 
of this fleview, that it w'ould be a work of supererogation to examine 
the opinions of Dr. Duden. The last part of the volume contains 
some instructions and advice to persons intending to emigrate to Ame- 
rica, whether with a view to agricultural or commercial pursuits. 

The object of the second work is stated by the author to be, after 
having by the first work made the reader acquainted with the situation 
of the North Amerkans, to avail himself of the knowledge so com- 
municated, for introducing Ms Opinions to the Europeans, and especially 
to the Germans. This new ,^ork, therefore, is to be considered as a 
supplement to the prec^ng, and he accordingly incorporates into it 
the result of his further correspondence with North Anierica, But he 
adds, that it would be mistake to consider it as nothing more, or to 
believe that he has «been guided in the performance by his own fa- 
vourite views. He declares that be bad it always in sight to come to 
an understanding with every one, respecting the most important 
interests of their common country, whatever may be thought of his 
plans of colonization. He pro0^^S then to describe the state of so- 
ciety in Europe, as it formem^jl^, and as it is now^ it^must b^ 
acknowledged th^ m^ny bliservatipns are perfectly correct, 

though the inferen(^ei^ that them may not bo admitted. 

“ There was a time,” he says, “ and it is not very remote frojta'^ us, when 
the sober countryman minded only his field and his^cottage. Xf he thought, 
he thought only upon them; — his wishes and his hopes never drew from 
the beaten track which had %een followed by bis fathers, and it imwr oo* 
^ curred to him to seek the happiness of bis life beyond the quiet darrow 
* circle of his native home. The mechatiic had not a thought beyond has 
business; the merchant thought only of his trade; tho ni?” ®f learning tff ’hll 
science; the civil officer of his employment; the of hk 

Strictly limited to such individual pwrsnits, i without troub^ng pi^self 
about the afiairs of his neighboMr, ayary one 8|pgbt the final nf his 
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earthly existence in the career opened to him, as it were, by theindentures 
of apprenticeship, considering him to'^be foolish or worthless whci|kd other- 
wise. The state went on, as if it were a part of the system of inanim^e nature, 
and*'peopIe dreamt as little of fundamental changes, as of alterations in the 
course of the stars. Only he who could not resist the sting of necessity o(: 
the impulse of passion, made an effort, always limited to individual partit^d- 
lars, and never embracin*g the whole. In spite of the many interruptions 
caused by wars, eirery one retiirned, when ]^ace was restored, to his old 
course, and, if there were exceptions, they were caused rather hv accident than 
by the will of man. So it was formerly, but now it u quite dijferent. A rest- * 
Jessness, a struggle, manifests itself among all classes and stations, of which 
modern history offers no previous example. The wish for happiness in this 
world still predominates, it is true, in the minds of men, but every one de- 
spairs, of hading it in the career which education has pointed out to him. 
Formerly, if any man mistrusted His owp pursuits, still the pursuit of another 
seemed to promise what he sought; thus the peasant praised the lot of the 
mechanic, the merchant, that of the man of learning. But now, no class 
believes another to have any peculiar advantage, and, as every one despairs of 
his own career, he despairs also of that of others. 

** In ail the countries of Europe the governed, as well as the governments, 
feel, that both public and . private life are surrounded by many embarrass- 
ments. Things cannot go pn so. All is wrong — there must be a|;refit defect 
somewher^m this all agree.. But where is the defect f This is the question 
which now forces itself upon everybody. 

But the old complaint of the weakness and indolence of human nature is 
too vrell-fou tided for us to hope, that many men willgive \t constant attention, 
without some more powerful excitement. The defect Vas perceived long 
before the days of July ; but, whatever may he thought of those events at 
Paris, they did this good, that they roused an iniellectual activity in Europe, 
which will decide the fate of the world. Now or never is the time when we 
may venture to propose a general iavottlgatipn^^qf our situation. The more 
clear the conviction of the stoppage and distuflianbe of the political machine, 
the more powerful must be the wish to explore nature and the seat of the 
evil." ' / ' .v," - ' 

Our author accordingly proceeds to explain bis v>iews of the present 
state of society, and the causes which have produced the great change 
that has taken place, and respecting which there is an infinite variety 
of opinions. 

One patty," he says, “ considers the change as a corruption. The conse- 
(jaenceof whmh opinion is, that its advocates cannot expect any improvement 
of onr sita^i|bn, except from the improvement of map hiptelf, and if they do 
not pronflilp ijbeinselves much good from changes in paternal circumstances, 
they be expected to call such part of dor; iiiititutions bad as 

were J^j^erljflnanifestl^ good: they are consequendy' Iqelined to defend 
evei^phi|g esmlisb^ a^lnst reform. Howevek^’ if fnatl[y agree in calling a 
greatMll^^^ mankind corf apt, tbpy seldom agree in thd reason they assign. 
The to innovation thronid^^^ Europe must therefore consist 

of many^pupib whkh, foi^id^.Mke;<:£4X>>iven be reduced to two 

priupipal /pt;, pf corruption are 

either of a nptur^^^^^ aUentioni* is . naturally drawn to 

the parties iwjp' points of !v,iew, namely, priests 

•and princes." J . 

' \|Ve havf to ibllow our eu* 
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thor in his discussion of those questions. Though he thinks that in 
general clergy, both Protestant *and Roman Catholic, are adverse 
to religious reform, and princes to politibal reform, from motives^of 
self-interest, often ill-understood ; — he will by no means have this fiver- 
sion unconditionally ascribed to selfish feelings. Mpny priests may 
defend some dogmas, even against their own conviction, but it may be 
equally true that there are many who arc r^tuated solely by pious con- 
viction in praying against all innovation. Princes, it is true, have 
'many personal grounds for maintaining things as they are. But as the 
prince is frequently compared to the father of a family, we all know 
instances of fathers who obstinately adhere to the old system in the ma- 
nagement, of their families, disregarding the changes effected by time, 
or the considerations which the more advanced improvement of the 
children requires. But nobody thinks of accusing them of being ac- 
tuated by selfish motives. • 

Our chief object in drawing attention to these works is not that they 
contain much that is new to the English reader, who is acquainted 
with the numerous publications on the United States, hut because they 
afford a proof of th<a increased consideration that is paid in Germany 
to general political questions, and the freedom of discussion which is 
allowed, when they are treated in a temperate manner. The works 
before us, it is true, are printed in the Prussian dominions, where 
authors, perhaps, enjoy more license, than in somp other states, but 
still the press, even in Prussia, is under a very strict censorship, and 
we may therefore consider the free discussion of such subjects as an 
indication of the liberdity of the government. * ♦ 


Art. kmerUchen kdn^Uchen Hofbibliothek su 

Wien, von !Fr» Mdlen von Mosel, k,k. wirkL Hof rathe nnd erstem 
Custos der HofVitiiothck, (History of the Imperial-Royal Court 
Library at Vienna, by I. F. Edler yon Mosel, Aulic Councillor and 
Head-keeper of the Court Library.) Vienna, 1835. 8vo. pp. 398. 

Just at this juncture, the^ account of any foreign public library is of 

? eculiar interest. The Committee which has been apf^ointed by the 
louse of Commit^ to inquire into the affairs of the British Museunff^ 
has manifested laudable anxiety to ascertoin, froni ; authentic 

sources, whether they really manage these things h^ter ^r . worse 
abroad. It is indeed beyond all doubt, that common 
us much in arrear of all our rivals on the continent in p^|^^nlar ; 
but that common fame is« common liar« the proverb assur^^^l and 
experience often proves. We are much mistaken, if some of ^ atate^ 
ments we shall extract from the volume now under our notice will 
not a little astonish the whole^e ^(sOrs df &e liberal management 
of foreign public 'libraries. ^ V''"''':';' ' ' - ; '' ' 

In the first pl<eO,'We 

volume before us, that the p^feons wh^mlce of thece^mted 
imperial library at Vimma are tfiree ^ first 
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only the Emperor, the imperial family, and a numerous train 
of officials, who all have the prfvilege of borrowing the bitoks from 
the library: private learned men are not admitted into this class. It 
is raRier disagreeable, in one’s own inquiries at the King’s or Georgian 
library at the British Museum, to find that, after all, not every indivi- 
dual book that is Inserted in the catalogue has yet been transferred 
from the shelves of Buckingham House to those of Great Russell 
Street ; but what are these slight checks to those which a student at 
Vienna must inevitably encounter, every now and then, by finding thaf 
the volume he wishes to peruse is actually in the hands of Majesty or 
ofMetternich? ‘‘To the second class,’* s^iy the regulations, “ belong all 
the studious, whether native or foreign, to whom the use of the Court 
Library is permitted, but only on the premises of the same and with 
observance of the laws of censorship.” The third class consists of 
non-resident learned men, wlm ai*e at liberty to address queries to 
the librarians, request them to make extracts from books, ; it is 
not stated whether under an obligation to return the compliment with an 
honorarium or not* It will thus be seen that the second class, which 
makes use of the reading-room and has not thfc privilege of taking 
books out of it, exactly answers to our readers of the British Museum, 
with but two differences, both in favour of the London student; that 
here we are under no subjection to the laws of censorship, and that 
there is no “ first class” to annoy us with superior and vexatious pri- 
vileges. Let 113 now then endeavour to ascertain to which of the 
“ reading rooms’* the superiority of accommodation belongs. 

description of that at Vienna was laid before English readers 
fourteen years ago by Dr, T. F. Dibdini in his Bibliographical 
Tour through ^France and Germany,” a lyork which, with all its defects, 
(and their name is legion) will yet be foiirid to furnish a fuller account 
of the public libraries the author visited abroad!, flian the reader will 
easily obtain from any other source. “ Almost^ the first room which 
you enter,” says Dr. Dibdin, ** is the Reading rootn. This may hold 
about thirty students comfortably, but I think I saw more than forty 
on my first entrance, of whom several, with the invincible phlegm of 
their country, were content tp stand leaning against the wall, with 
their books in their hands. The room is doubdess too small for the 
4»bject to which it is applied, and, as it is the &shion in this part of the 
world seldom or never to open the windows, the jpffect of such an at- 
mosphere of hydrogen is most revolting to sensitive perves.” Steps 
it appears have since been taken to remedy tWse inconveniences. 
The reader who is imjpressed with an idea pf die liberal management 
of QeipMi libraries Wnl not perhaps conjecture a method identically 
thein^” with that which was actually adojited in tl^e year 18 ^ 6 . 

“ The reading room of the Cdurt vpn Mosel, its head Gustos, » 

acknowledges, /^ is neithfa! ,»large eYloni^.f<^ numerous visiters, nor light 
enough for its purpo^, liliis an obfong^i^oafe, which at the two small ends 
has on one eide middle is a long 

table furnished whlcn about forty persons find room. 

Partly in the partly ag^ainst the welts around, are 

the desks two libri^pcif fouir cterks (scriptoren), who, often 
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disturbed by the readers, must pursue their literary labours. The throng of 
the reading public was so great, that the seats at the table were no longer 
sufficient, and many persons were compelled to read standing against the 
walls or before the desks of the officers; while, owing to this overcrowding; fhe 
heat in the room was often insupportable, and it became uncommonly diffi- 
cult to keep the readers under proper survey. To remedy this unpleasant 
state of things, the prefect, (the head officer of the library,) had a notice 
put up at the foot of the staircase, that only so many persOtis would be ad- 
mitted as could find room at the table. In addition to this, opportunities 
' tvere taken to refer the students to the University Library, and to get rid of 
readers for amusement, while the prefect afforded to distinguished men of 
learning, cither native or foreign, a place in his office, though exceedingly 
cramped for room. Thus at last the number of' visiters toas brought into a 
belter proportion to the space at disposal^ which must however still be acknow- 
ledged very insufficient, when it is considered that many learned men, in the 
course of their inquiries, have need of several works at once for comparison, 
that sometimes maps uiid folios are requtred for study, and that it is here 
even that amateurs and artists must inspect the copper-plate engravings, 
which are generally contained in volumes or portfolios of the largest folio 
size,-~all which, from the close neighbourhood of the readers to one another, 
is hardly possible, and often downright impossible.*’ 

# 

This reducing the number of visiters to a proportion with the space 
at disposal seems to us but a very sorry method of making both ends 
meet. At the British Museum, although accommodation is there pro- 
vided for one hundred and twenty readers, the same complaint of 
want of room is beginning to be made, and is about to be remedied, not 
by depriving those desirous of knowledge of the means of acquiring 
it, not by decreasing the numbers, but, simple expedient, by increasing 
the room ! Asjo the second inconvenience complained of by Mr. von 
Mosel, the dimculty of keeping under survey some To|’ty students 
whose elbows touched, ' we cannot but regard his mention of it as a 
very left-handed compliment to the learned of Vienna. In such close 
contact, they might,^one would think, survey one another; and, unless 
a large proportion *of them consisted of downright abandoned cha- 
racters, there w*ould be very little danger of theft. As Mr. von 
Mosel speaks of learned men in their inquiries often having need of 
several works at once, we were rather surprised to find, in the regula- 
tions, that to each reader only one worlc can be allowed at a time, 
with merely such auxiliary books as may be necessary. At th«^ 
British Museum the tiumber of works that may be had at a time is 
altogether unlimited. , 

We have no doubt that our readers have now come to the same 
conclusion to which this work has led ourselves,, that admission to the 
reading room in Great l^ussell Street is much ’more desirable than to 
that at the Imperial Palace of Vienna. We are obliged to add, th&t in 
• other points the comparison is not so much in our favour;-— the Im- 
perial Library, which contains about 300,000 volumes, acknowledges 
but three equals in Europe, that of the Vatican at Rome, and the 
Royal Libraries at Paris aim Manich. ' ^^ owrn great 
lection is not only inferior to t^at of the caj^m of Bavaria, but to that 
of the University of Gdumgen;v'a{a4 but eighth or ninth among 
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the distinguished libraries of this quarter of the world. Thq number 
of books contained in it, even with the addition of the late king’s 
munificent present, does not amount to more than about two hundred 
and ^twenty thousand, or little more than half that of the great deposi- 
tary of knowledge at Munich. 

Wc hope that one result of the labours of the recently appointed 
Committee will be to dirV^jCt a vigorous augmentation of the stores of 
foreign literature at the Museum, so as to place our national library a 
little more on a level with our national pretensions. Several of the 
most distinguished works which have issued from the press on the con- 
tinent have not yet found their way tq it, but we suspect that, after 
all, foreign public libraries may even be as censurable on this score. 
It appears, by the work under notice, that Stuart and Revett's Anti- 
quities of Athens did not make its appearance at the Imperial Library 
till 1814, some twenty years, at least after it ought. Be that as it 
may, we cannot help regarding it as a national disgrace, that the 
richest and most populous capital in Europe should not boast one 
library at least of the very first rank ; and we are encouraged to hope by 
the signs of the times that many years will not pass before it does so. 

Within the last few years, much has indeed b^n done towards this 
desirable object. The splendid library-hall at the Museum has been 
added tb the too scanty catalogue of the Lions of London.*’ Mr. von 
Mosel speaks of that at Vienna as declared by all the learned men of 
Germany, England, France, and Italy, as without its equal in Europe. 
It is true that Dr. Dibdiu spoke of it in 18^1 as beyond comparison, 
but we suspect that in our own it has since found its rival. Dr. Wil- 
liam Horn, who recently published an account of his travels in Ger- 
many and England, speaks of the library at the Mumm as the most 
splendid bAilding of the kind he ever sawj though he had been at 
Vienna not many months {previously. 

We have hardly left ourselves room to add that Mr. von Mosel's 
work is less of a description, and more of a history, than wc could 
have wished it, — a fuller account of the works contained in the library 
might perhaps have usefully occupied the place of rather uninteresting 
biographibal accounts of its various librarians, many of whom did 
nothing worthy of especial notice. A view and a plan of the library 
^re given, which we should not have mentioned, as thinking the reader 
would take it for granted, had they not been unaccountably omitted in 
Wilken’s otherwise commendable history of th^ library of Berlin. 
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Art, XIII. — Des Masters Godefrit Ha^en, der Zeit Stadtschreibers^ Keini- 
chninik der Sindt Coin aus dcm dreizehntcn Jahrhimdert, Mil Amlt!er- 
kungai vnd Worterbuch ; nach der cwzigen alien Handschrift zum 
ersteftmale voHstdndig herausgegebcn von E. von Groote, StacUrath. 
(The Rhyming Chronicle of the City ofX/Ologne, during the thir- 
teenth century, by Master Godefrit Ilagcn, Town Clerk at the time. 
• Now first published, with Notes and Glossary, &c,, by E. von Grootc.) 
Coin am Rhein. 1834. Svo. 

There is no class of books to ^’hich we arc disposed to extend a more 
ready welcome than those productions of the days that are past, whether 
they consist of the chronicles of the histdrian, or of the fables of the 
poet, in which arc shadowed foith, as in ^ mirror, the spirit and ten- 
dency of the age in which they were composed. They are the only 
trustworthy authorities to whom we can apply, when we would learn 
the animus which influenced the doughty actors of those stirring tijiics. 
In the imaginative details of the minstrel, and in the cpiaint records of 
the annalist, the charms of their narrations are heightened by casual 
and accessory touches, iinvvittingly copied by the writers from the busy 
scenes acting before them, which serve to give an increased interest to 
their pages, and make those pages faithful pictures of the era in which 
they were composed, by exhibiting of the very age and body of that time 
its form and pressure. 

Tins Rhyming Chronicle, from the pen of the worthy Town Clerk of Co- 
logne, Master Godefrit Hagen, who perhaps .wrote himself Master from 
his connection as master-singer with one of the good old giiijds of poetry, 
is one which will justify to the fullest the remarks which we have just 
made, and to all vviio admit their justice the publication of this volume 
cannot but be highly acceptable. Those readers, on the other hand, 
wdio would estimate itjonly in proportion to the amount of cTocf histori- 
cal information which may be found in it, roust also be under obliga- 
tions to its editor for bringing before tbe public an account written by 
an eyewitness, and one, too, w’bo was enabled by his public situation of 
Syndicus to collect information from every source, on some of tbc most 
important events in the history of Cologne. This chronicle, the value 
of which is sufficiently proved by the fact that the editors of the 
Momimenta Germaniw Ilisiorica'" purpose including it in that Col- 
lection, contains nearly 7000 lines, and is, with the exception of about 
700 lines at the commencement, in which the writer, in accordance 
with the fashion of his times, narrates the iniroductioii of Christianity 
into Cologne, and sundry W{tnderfnl circumstances which attended and 
followed that event, devoted to a history of the affairs of that short but 
eventful period in tbe history of tbc city, which intervened between tbe 
years 1250 and 1270. , 

“ One of the most important periods the history of Cologne,” says the 
editor, is indisputably that during which the writer ofi this rhyming chro- 
nicle flourished, and the events of which he describes, for the most part, as an 
eyewitness. It is the time in which the city, contending against the re- 
YOL. XVll. NO, XXXIII, Q 
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peatcrl assaults of the archbishop and nobles of the archbishopric of Colosne, 
not only j^ained its freedom, but fortunately maintained and established it, 
y^hile many of the neighbouring German cities failed in similar attenipts; in 
which, moreover, the class of artizans and tradesmen endeavoured by increas- 
ing industry and wealth to diminish the ancient, for the most part benevolent, 
but also oftentimes misused, authority of the aristocratic party ; and in which, 
although not until after rnai^y fruitless contests and bloody discomfitures, they 
still by degrees accomplish^l their object.^ Already,* in preceding times, had 
the archbishops frequently endeavoured to bring this rich, and, from its exten- 
sive population, powerful, city under their dominion ; but even the vigorotis 
Anno failed in this, partly for that the doughty burghers knew^ how to protect 
themselves, partly for that the jealousy of , the neighbouring princes, and even 
of the emperor himself, would not allow them to look on indifferently, and 
suffer the power of the archbishop to receive such an important accession of 
strength.” — Prefuce^ p. 1. 

This IS the language of thi editor with regard to the state of parties 
when the dissensions here described broke out between the archbishop 
and the city on the right of coinage. At a time when the quantity of 
currency in circulation was but small, but an active commerce intro- 
duced coins of most various degrees of value, thCre arose in the city of 
Cologne an officially constituted guild under the name of Hmgenossen, 
whose duty it was nut only to superintend the coinage of the city, but 
to ascertain the relative value which all foreign money introduced into 
it bore to the standard of Cologne, and to make the same known. And, 
for the more ready discovery of fraud or error, the money of Cologne 
was always impressed with the same stamp, and a pattern piece was 
deposited in the sacrariuiii of the cathedral, with which the coin in circu- 
lation might at all times be compared. The archbishop bad, on the 
other band, mints at several places, but the city authorities refused to 
receive money of his coinage, if it diftered in stamp and standard from 
their own. By an arrangement entered into by Cardinal Hugo and 
Albertus Magnus, in April, 1252, on the occasion of a dispute between 
the archbishop and the city, it was agreed that tlffi archbishop should be 
allowed to coin money of difi'erent impress and value, upon three occa- 
sions only, namely, when a new archbishop was elected and confirmed ; 
secondly, when be followed the host of the emperor beyond the Alps 
(against the infidels); and lastly, which is, however, not to be found in the 
document referred to, although expressly mentioned by the chronicler — 

" Dar na als hie zo Rome koroet in die stat 

Umb syn pallium ind brengit dat, 

Dan so maich hie die ander muntze maichen’’ — v* 714, &c. 

t' 

when the archbishop should go to Rom^ jo bear his pall there. Tl)e 
archbishop, who had frequently attempted to alter the impress of his 
coinage and impair its standard, could not forgive the city for the perse- 
verance with which they maintained their ancient rights and privileges ; 
and hence arose those feuds between them ‘and him, which led to 
his removal from Cologne, and thereby to a long series of disputes and 
hostile measurea. * 

It is nc!« our intention to analyse the progress of the dissensions here 
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commenced, and of tlie events which arose out of them ; our object has 
been rather to call attention to the volume than to epitomize it : we shall 
therefore content ourselves with giving another extract from the preface, 
and terminate our notice with a few lines from the Chronicle itself, as a 
specimen of the dialect in which it is composed. 

Remarkable is the resemblance which tbc,^vents here described as at- 
tending the historical /!eveIopracnt of the municipal constitution of Cologne, 
ill the thirteenth century, bear to those of Florence in the fourteenth, as de- 
scribed by Macchiavelli. The comparison between the cities might easily be 
carried even to the most minute points, and to the characters of the acting 
personages. For instance, the seQ‘:)nd book yf Macchiavelli’s History shows us 
how Walter di Brienne, Duke of A then, sought about 1343 to make himself 
master of the city of Florence, for which purppse he employed the same means 
which Conrad von Ilochstettca had attempted against Cologne from about 1240 
to 1250: both endeavoured to win over the lower classes of the people to their 
side; to divide the nobility into contending factions, and, where the end in 
view could not be accomplished by open violence, recourse was had to bribery 
iind intrigue. As Engelbert of Falkcnberg bad the party of the ^ Weisen* on 
his side, and had through their breach of faith nearly brought the city under 
his power; so were theri^in Florence the Buondelmonti and Cavalcanti, who 
fought upon the side of the duke; in both cities, however, were treason and 
perjury justly punished with banishment. These feuds lasted above a hundred 
years in Cologne, as in Florence, and a Matthias Overstolz in the one, like a 
Lorenzo di Medici in the other, will remain for ever distinguished for his great 
personal energy and virtues as a citizen.”— pp. 10, 11. 

As our promiseil extract from the Chronicle must be a short one, we 
cannot, perhaps do better than give our readers the few lines with which 
Master Godefrit commences, in all piety, bis task. 

** Dich ewige Got van hemcirich, 

Dynen sun, de eweliche 

Mit dyr is, ind dynen hilgen geist, 

Want ir dry vermogit alremcist, 

5. So bidfle ich, dat ir tnyr doit volleist 
Zo eyme boichc, dat ich wit begynneii ^ 

Van dingen, die zo Coelne enbynnen 
Der hilger stede sine gescheit. 

Nu eii byn ich Iciderso kunstich neit, 

10, Dat ich dat boich moge volmaichcn 
Van alie den dingen ind den saiclicn, 

Die Coelne schade haint gedain, 

Ir dry eyn Got ir en wilt inyr bestuin 
Mit vrre helpeii also by, 

15. Dat is ummer bliue ind sy « 

Warnynge d^r vil hilger stede, 

Der Kirst durch syner moeder beide 
Ind der hilgen die da ynne restent 
Zo Code wert bainuso geuestint 
20. Dat Coe’ne ain alle raiswende 

Ire dinck iioch her zo goeden endc 
Halt braicht, die ire siift weder waren/l &c. 


Q 2 
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Art. XIV, — Le Monde comme il est, (The World as it is.) Parle Mar- 
quis de Custine. vols. 8vo. Bruxelles, 1836, 

We seldom bestow our time or pages upon the innumerable novels 
incessantly pouring from .|ie French press, unless impelled thereto by 
extraordinary merit or demerit, or, what to critics is more attractive, 
by a combination of both. We are, however, occasionally tempted to 
deviate from our rule, and one of the exceptions even now occurs. 
Of M. de Custine w^e know nothing, and his “ Monde comme il esf* dis- 
plays neither the brilliant talents, nor^ the pernicious abuse of those 
talents, which we have had to deplore and condemn, even whilst 
irresistibly admiring, in the productions of the soi^disant George 
Sand; but there are some two or three points about this novel, 
that induce us to make brief mention of it. The first point is 
that we may venture to name it to the fairer portion of our readers 
without dreading to tarnish their mental purity, or if w^e are to 
speak the exact truth, with less apprehension than French Novels 
usually excite, though it must be confessed tlAit the World as it is, 
in M, le Marquis de Custine’s notions and volumes, is a world with 
which we bad rather that our wives and daughters should remain 
unacquainted. The second point is that the story is essentially ori- 
ginal, inasmuch as the heroine, a prodigious heiress, is very ugly; 
not merely plain, hut positively and strikingly ugly, and the whole dis- 
tress and interest of the book arises from her being unable to believe 
in the genuineness of the passion, deep if not ardent, with which her 
intellectual charms and moral qualities have inspired a dissipated 
young man of fashion and gallantry, with whom she is herself secretly 
hut invincibly in love. The third point is that these volumes offer us 
a picture of south-western Normandy, physical and social, somewhat 
comic, and yet more discordant with the boasts in which la belle France 
is wont to indulge, of being in advance of all other nations, England 
included, in civilization. We should however, in justice to the author 
and to Normandy, observe that the tale dates a few years hack, prior 
to the revolution of the Three glorious Days, and when the Jesuits, or 
the Congregation, their modern title, w'ere endeavouring to entangle 
France in their cobweb toils; the exposure of which, though assuredly 
no longer politically important, seems to be one of our noble author's 
objects. 

M. de Custine gives us various sketches of manners. Wo are first 
introduced to la vie dq Chateau (country-house life) ; the pretenders to 
the hand of the, ugly heiress, Jacqueline j,de Senaer, with their re- 
spective allies, being assembled in a Norman chateau, most pictu- 
resquely situated, where she is visiting j the cabals and trickery, wise, 
and unwise, of the opposing parties,; and the provincial manners of the 
better class, are , well hit off. Hence the lu^-ro, Edmond d’Offlize, 
when reluctantly but decisively r^ected by the over-prudent Jacque- 
line, repairs to his^ own chateau, where he has never resided ; and 
which, thojLigh not very remote, is situated in a yet more retired dis- 
trict. We extract part of his journey as exemplifying the physical and 
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moral condition of this part of Normandy — which will perhaps remind 
the reader of Ireland. ’* 

** In this part of France, as in some others, what is called a road of pom- 
inunication might belter be called a ditch of separation, especially 'along 
valleys. There the intercourse between different parishes is carried on 
through ravines or quagmires, ploughed from (yie end to the other by three 
ruts, which serve respectively fur the passage^! the two wheels and the 
horse of the cart. One journeys for hours over rolling stones, like fragments 
of a broken wall; and these heaps of ruins are intermixed with rocks, stumps 
of trees, and logs of wood, and lucky is the traveller who is not brought to a 
dead stand by abysses of mud, known in the country under the name of mo/- 
lieres (are we to translate this soft places?) 

« « « « « « 

At about half a league from lus own housp, Edmond was aroused from his 
reverie by the sudden stopping of his carriage. The nave of the hind wheel 
rested upon the edge of the rut, whilst the fellies could not reach the bottom, 
so deep was the gulf. The horses made an effort to proceed. Traces and 
harness broke, and the postillion’s horse fell with his rider. Edmond, fearful 
timt the man might be seriously hurt, sprang from the carriage and flew to 
raise him. He was unharmed, and rose, saying : 

“ * I knew we couldii^t get through.' 

(Of course so much of the joke as turns upon the Norman dialect^ 
we must lose.) 

* And to whom did you state that the road was impassable?' asked Ed- 
mond. 

^ Me ? To nobody. You asked for horses to OfHize* I'm the post-boy , 
f’rn no counsellor.' 

“ * Are we past the worst of the road ?’ 

“ * No, Sir, your carriage '11 never get through.' 

“ ‘ Where are we?' • 

* Oh ! that’s more than 1 can tell you. But this way goes along the hedge 
of M. le Marquis d'Etang's court-yard.' 

** ‘ Is the marquis come back from his tour?' 

** ‘ That’s more than I can tel! you.' 

“ ‘ What? Do you hot know if he’s at home ?' 

‘ Nay, lie has been seen hereabouts.' 

««•*«*»* 

“ Edmond leaped over the hedge into M. d'Etang's court-yard, and, looking 
about for the liouse, was surprised to see nothing but grass, spreading ns far 
ns the eye could reach, under a wood of apple trees, through the stems of^ 
which might be seen slated buildings for making cyder. M. d’OfHize did not 
know that in Normandy a court-yard (cour) means an orchard surrounding 
a mansion, a farm house, or often only a barn, or other such building.’’ 

After some search he finds the chateau ; the reader will recollect 
that a French chateau is not quite synonymous with an English castle. 

“ A'vestibule, strewed with fragments of broken windows, led him to a 
staircase, at the top of which he met a stout servant-girl, who, with a bunch 
* of nettles was cleaning an earthen milk-pan, that she was about to place be- 
fore her master's fire, only one in tbe house; for, when alone, M. de 
I’Etang had his dinner cooked in his own room. The girl with her finger 
pointed out her master's door to the miter," 

The marquis, however, annoyed at being thu5 surprised, received 
his neighbour with courteous kindness ; sent help to extricate the 
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carriage, and detained tlie traveller for the niglit* In the course of 
conversation he inquires, 

“SWell, iny young neighbour, what political colour will you assume?* 

“ ' f^oiie. 1 come here to arrange my own affairs, and not to govern 
the country.’ 

“ ‘ That answer bliows mevthat you know neither the country nor the age. 
Here, to avoid assuming a emour, is to let one be given you; and an odious 
one, that of indi^erentium, of egotism.’ ” 

But, as we propose not to spare M. de Custine many pages, wc 
cannot extract the whole of the libcraUst Marquis’s dissertation upon 
tlie miseries of political neutrality, or< his explanation of how dis- 
agreeable M. d’OlHize’s arrival will be to his ultra-royalist, lawyer- 
steward, who having, as the representative of the Seigneurs d’Offlizc, 
once Suzerains of the district, with the Marquises d’Etang for their 
vassals, long been the great nfan of the neighbourhood, and must ac- 
cordingly dislike being supplanted by his principcal, or in vulgar 
parlance, his master. Neither can we find room for the gradual 
ofience taken by M, Lamazure, the said /to^airc-steward, at the simple 
manners of the man of real fashion, wlu'ch appe^ to him supercilious, 
overbearing, and rude, because not formal. We will rather select,*as 
giving the same feelings more condensed and more comically, a visit 
paid by M. le Comte d’Offlizeto one of the notabilities of the market 
low'n {bourg) of OiHize, which its inhabitants will on no. account 
endure to have called a village. 

The first house at which Edmond called, was that of M. Lecointel, tip- 
stall^ and assistant to the mayor {huissk?', et adjoint.') 

Madame Eecointel was in her kitchen, but not in wooden shoes {suhots)^ 
because she had just returned from mass. M. d’Ofllize entered so abruptly 
that he caught her before she could rush into the parlour, shut the door 
behind her, and, unseen, put the room to rights, wlnlst she sent the servant- 
girl with a message of excuse, requesting M. le Coi^tc d’Ofllize to wait a 
moment. Being hindered from observing this rustic etiquette was a heavy 
offence to the good lady, 

M. d’Oillizc observing that, by way of doing him honour, she was about 
to lead him to au uninhabited part of the house, civilly objected, saying the 
kitchen would do quite as well for him as for Madame Lecointel. Her em- 
'“^barrassment now gave place to reseiitnient. Pale wdth anger, she paused, 
said within herself: * Does he think the kitchen good enough for me? that 1 
am not fit to have a parlour?* and then, speaking with an effort, added aloud : 
^ All, M. le Comte d’Oiilize, for a Parisian iPs not very civil to want to stay 
in the kitchen.* 

‘ I do not think of Paris now, Ma’am.* 

* Do you then suppose that you are amongst savages ,^* rejoined the lady 
sharply. * To be sure we poor folks do not know how to receive great lords, 
but at all events we don’t let, them sit down in the kitchen.* And, in her" 
wrath, shaking the sugar-loaf 5haped;<i;^ upon her head, she led him into the 
parlour. , ‘ 

Tiierc she placed him opposite to side of the room which was papered 
with views of Paris./ When he was seated, when the window-shutters had, 
with some di((lculty, been successively opened, when, after sundry whisperings 
ivith the servont-girl, the leg of mutton and the basket of eggs had been re- 
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moved, the Ijrokeii ci’okei y svNC'[»t away, the cut turned out, and a favonriic 
Jien shut up in u dark closet; when al> these urraugements were completed, 
the lady, full of her new paper, asked her visiter, * Do you recognize your 
own country?’ ^ * 

“ M. d’Offlize, who was not thinking of the parlour paper, supposed she 
spoke of the valley of OAlizc, and answered * I hud no recollection wliatever 
of it; y 

* Humph !’ thought the lady, ^ these Parisians are not quite so clever as 
we are taught to believe/ 

" Edmond finding it licavy work to make Madame Lecointel chat, asked 
for M. Lecointel. 

“ ‘ He’s out on horseback, Shy she replied. 

" * I am sorry for it, I wished to speak to him about M. Lamazure, who is 
leaving me/ • 

“ No answer. 

‘ You know that he is leaving ine?^ * 

^ flush !’ said his hostess at lengtii, anxiously laying a finger on her lips. 

^ Tiiat is the paling of his garden/ 

“ ‘ And what of that asked Edmond. 

“ ' VVe might be overheard/ — The garden paling was a hundred yards 
distant from M. Lecointel’s house. 

• * 4 ' « « 

** Edmond tried a new topic, which he thought might be congenial, and 
said, < I find a great charm in country life. It is so unlike Paris— such com- 
plete repose.’ 

^ I don’t know, never having been there,’ rejoined Madame Lecointel 
disdainfully. 

‘ Oh, you have never visited Paris?’ 

“ * I spoke of the country, M. Je Comte.’ 

** And Edmond recollected he had already been told that Ofilize w'as a 
town.'- ***** M. Vatard, the sparkling, airy, elegant, M. Vatard (tax-col- 
lector of the Commune)f now entered. To show his fashionable ease, he was 
scarce civil to M. d’Oftiizc, stretched his neck in greeting to his fair neighbour, 
flung himself noisily upon the nearest chair, and tossing back his head thus 
addressed M. d’OCftizet 

* M. le Comte must have ‘been pleased with the vicar’s sermon. Ah, ha ! 
He is something different from the curate. He knows the world/ 

** Edmond was displeased by M. Vatard’s self-sufficient tone and manner; 
but quietly answered : < 1 cannot yet quite judge of your vicar’s talent, but J 
did not think his subject well chosen/ 

“ ‘ How so, M. le Comte?’ asked Madame Lecointel sharply. 

' He preached against luxury and fashion,’ rejoined Edmond; ^and 1 
should have thought Oillize safe from such vanities.’ 

What, M. le Comte, you think us unfit to profit by the lessons addressed 
to the inhabitants of great towns! Really that js holding us rather too 
cheap. What, can I have. luxury because I am but a poor houi'geme? * * 
* * Do you deny us even vanity ? What do you take us for?”’ 

• But we are running into greater length than we had intended, and 
shall lay down the pen^ satisfied tjbat we have given a suflBcicnt sketch 
of the Norman dourgs and of M. de Custine’s talent. 
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Art. XV. — Tht Portfolio; or a Collection of State Papers, illustrative 

of the llutory of our Times, No. I. to No, K London. Ridgway. 

* 

We ^liave taken occasion in one of our late Numbers to refer to tins 
publication, respecting which it is but fair to admit that opinions are 
much divided. Agreeab^^ however, to our plan, announced in No. 
XXIX., of giving the opinions of eminent continental critics on English 
publications, we shall extract a few passages from a critical analysis of 
the Portfolio, by Dr. C. F. Wiirm, the able editor of Die Zeitschrift, 
a periodical work, commenced with the year 1835, at Ilumburg. It 
appeared in the Blatter flit* literaris&he Unterhaltung,” printed at 
Leipzig, (Nos. 54 — 57^ for 1836), and as illustrative of the state of 
public opinion in Germany oif some of the important questions touched 
upon in The Portfolio, we conceive that this notice of it will not be 
uninteresting to our readers. 

Referring to the despatches of Prince Lieven, Count Matuszewicz, 
and Count Pozzo di Borgo, in the years 1826 and J82D, published in the 
4th and 5th Numbers of The Portfolio, the Reviewer thus remarks, — 

“ But have we occasion for these despatches to prove that in those years 
it was the interest of Russia to occupy France with the Peninsula, and that 
Russia has found means to keep one English administration after another 
(Tories and Whigs alike) inactive, whilst she was preparing in the East that 
which is now coining to maturity before our eyes? Even the councillor of state, 
Nebenius, must, it appears, be content to see his pnediction (pioted (No. IV. 
p. 169), that England, if she should soon take a fancy to stand forth again as 
mistress of the ocean, would find the Black Sea closed against her. 'fhe ques- 
tion concerning the Dardanelles is become a vital question for the naval power 
of England. . . A crisis is at hand~-a serious, nay, an awful one — which 

threatens to reach the hearths and the homes of far distant nations, whoso 
opinions are not even asked, unless the conciliatory policy of Pnissia, unless the 
firm bearing, or — have we not witnessed much that was not to be foreseen ? — an 
imposing resolve, of Austria, should succeed in laying the storm.” 

The Reviewer then proceeds to notice the Russian Memoir published 
in Nos. II. and III. of The Portfolio, in the following manner: — 

“There is a very remarkable article (11. 57—92; III, 114 — 155), which, 
under the title of a Russian Memoir or a Russian Note, has been mentioned in 
.V many German papers, and from which considerable extracts have been given in 
the Hamburgh ' Zeitschrift fiir Polltik, Handel upd Handclsrccht.* But tliis 
communication is founded only on such passages as had been published before 

the appearance of the Portfolio in the British and Foreign Review 

I'he only conceivable object of such a paper would be to exci^.e in Germany 
hatred against Russia, aivd.in Prussia, in particular, jealousy and suspicion of 
that power. But in this case there would be displayed, together with much 
cleverness of invention, too great clumsiness of arrangement ; inasmuch as the 
document lacks all those marks which might contribute to deceive, and to cause, 
it to be considered as a diplomatic communication emanating from the Russian 
government. It is far more probabWlSmt this paper vhas really been written — 
no matter by whom— to render the idea of a Russian protectorate agreeable to 
the second-ratd German powers. How^far it may contain the views of the cabi- 
net of St. P^tersbuighjlfow far the writer and his work may enjoy the patronage 
of that cabinet, is a matter on which the reviewer feels himself not called upon 
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tobazard any conjectures. But assuredly, it is the affair of every German to 
concern himself about the star of political salvation which is here announced, 
about the new guarantee of German freedom which is here presented.” 

To say nothing of measures that are already designated as provisional, tlierc 
arises from the peculiar tendency of this Memoir, a question, on which not a 
single word is bestowed : — if, namely, Russia is so much better qualified than 
Austria or Prussia fur the Protector of the Gcrm^ Confederation, is it because 
Russia's principles of intellectual intercourse so far surpass in liberality those of 
the Austrian and Prussian governments? What the author thinks of the German 
nation, of the German states, of the German princes, may be collected from tlie 
following passage : - 

‘ The princes of the small c^stitutional German states, oppressed by their 
ambitious legislatures, as Louis aVI. was by his National Convention, in re- 
membrance of this great warning example, have now themselves acknowledged 
that, on the further licentiousness of their chambers depend their existence or 
non-existence. They now offer a hand to Prussia, to curb the liberty of their 
chambers, whilst they willingly submit thcm^lves to the general decrees of the 
Diet, and only give w^ay, in one common spirit of conservation, to the necessities 
of the times.’ ” 

** Further, what is to become of the constitutions ? Only the peculiar local 
and provincial interests ^nced be drawn into the sphere of public discussion. 
(II. 79.) It may, perhaps, do the author a service, to remind him that Eliza- 
beth of England warned her parliament against interfering in state affairs^ and 
that at a time when in Germany not an inch of territory could be alienated, not 
a treaty concluded, not a sovereignty erected, not a war carried on, without the 
f*isseut of the states. This may serve for a reply to the assertion that, in the 
constitutions of Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Nassau, Baden, and Weimar, the consti- 
tutions of England and France are copied almost verbatim j without any regard 
to the ancient institutions of those countries of Germany (II. 80.) It is, cer- 
tninly, edifying to see here, iu the first place, how English and French institutions 
arc thrown pell mell into one bag; and in the next, to find it in, exulting simpli- 
city afiirmed, that the English constitution is described somewhere — (perhaps in 
the ‘ Statutes at Large,’) — so compendiously, that one may copy it out word 
fur word ; and, lastly, that such a total ignorance prevails on the subject of the 
earliest, the most important, of all German rights, a right that existed before 
parchments— the rignt of granting or refusing taxes. After the author has per- 
suaded himself that the German princes have learned to separate their interests 
from those of their people, he shows them how to separate their interests also 
from the Prussian, that is to say, as soon as the end which caused them to offer 
the hand to Prussia has been attained. This point is connected with the prin- 
ciples of material intercourse ; and in the above-mentioned spirit, the dissolution 
of the Piiissian custom-house system, calculated for political objects, is pre- 
dicted.” 

“ The last disquisition,” proceeds Dr, Wurm, ** treats of the development of 
the German Confederation, ' under the equal or unequal influence of Austria 
and Prussia.’ An equal influence is not conceivable. Immediately afterwards 
comes the startling proposition that ‘sooner or later thS influence of both powers 
may be paralyzed°(IIL 124./ Austria is thrown in every way into the back- 
ground : but of Prussia, it is said, that she will have in time to expect a much 
'stronger opposition from the Diet than from the cabinet of Vienna; that this cir- 
cumstance may perhaps iqduce the cabUi^ft of Berlin to attempt to reduce and to 
break the political power of the Diet ; but, fortunately, Austria will, on the like 
grounds, strive to uphold its influence aivl stability. 

“ Hence it is, that the writer pretends to infer that the independence of the 
smaller Germain states cannot be guaranteed, cither by Prussia or Austria, and 
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that the guarantee of some great foreign power must be welcome to the Diet. 
It is, however, rlifRcult to persuade dneVsclf that this conclusion is iictually 
draym in this manner. In each of the two great German powers lies the gua- 
rantee against the sulnugation of the weaker states by the other — therefore, tlic 
guarantee of a third mreign power is necessary ! England, we are then told, 
n'om its insular position, and as a merely naval power, is not adapted for this 
purpose, consequently there other choice but between France and llussia. 

Assuredly, as for England, she would decline the protectorate of Germany. 
The connection with Hanover has already given cause sufficient for discontent 
to tlic nation, and for vexation to the first, second, and third George. Eng- 
land’s policy is purely national, or, if vou please, selfish — and what policy is not? 
* The German liberals would egregiously deceive themselves if they imagined that 
England would raise a finger for the preservation of their constitutions. Eng- 
land is no further interested in the matter than in so far as it could not be 
doubtful, in case of a war of prinbiples, which party the people of the constitu- 
tional states would espouse. But, even then, the policy of England consists in 
avoiding such a war. As to the independence of individual states of the Ger^ 
manic Confederation, England is interested only in a limited degree — in regard, 
for instance, to the mouths of the Elbe and the Weser. Again, it is a general 
interest of England’s that the German states should not Ml under the supre- 
macy, mediate or immediate, of any foreign power ; that all Germany should 
be upheld, without caring much within what umits or in what number of sepa- 
rate states. But, in the interior, indeed in the greater part of Germany, there is 
no confidence, no cordiality towards England; and it will not be otherwise, 
friendly political relations will not take place between England and Germany, 
till England has purified her commercial system and made an arrangement with 
the German states founded on just principles of reciprocity. After long hesita- 
tion, such an arrangement on the part of England will appear, not as some 
heated declaimcrs in the states of the Union (f^creinstaaten) imagine— as the 
compulsory result of necessity, but as so comjdetdy grounded in the interest of 
England, that m Germany the profibred hand will be still eagerly gi'asped, 
though not with warmheartedness as that of a friend. 

“ As a matter of course, the Germans will not solicit a French guarantee of 
their Confederation any more than a Russian. The anonymous writer has cer- 
tainly enumerated abundance of services rendered by Russia to German inde- 
pendence. Were we to admit them all without any qudktion, the necessity of a 
Russian protectorate would by no means follow. It would be superfluous to 
waste further words on the subject, were not the Germans charged with ingrati- 
tude — ‘ the most ^lospicable ingratitude.* This accusation demands a brief reply. 
The author goes Bock to the time of Catherine the Great and her ‘ guarantee of 
w the peace of West^yhalia.' Was the way in which she supported the Bavarian 
plan of exchange in the spirit of the peace of Westphalia? It is declared to 
have been an unprecedented, incomprehensible blindness in the German elec- 
tors not to have thrown themselves at once, in 1790, into the arms of Russia, as 
one of them (the Elector of Tretes) did in the following year. Do people, then, 
take the Germans for children, or for imbecile old men who have lost their 
memory, that they talk to them of such things ip such a tone? Are, then, the 
works of those times annihilated? Are the documents and the facts swept away 
togeffier ? The truth is, that the peace erf Westphalia was, as usual, renewed and 
confirmed at the peace of Teschen, }799. Russia ^aranteed the peace of 
Teschen beffire the emperor and empfte IcCeded to it, dind without her guarantee 
being solicited, tlpdn^ this was founded lihe claim of the Russian cabinet to in- 
terfere thenceforward in the affairs of •the empire. Was it any wonder if the 
Germans recoiled ftonf such a forekn interference? But Russia guaranteed the 
Polish constiMo&just as well as me peace of Westphalia. Not Russia’s ene- 
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inics— no, the Russian cabinet itself, drew the parallel in the manifesto of May, 

, 18 , 1792 :— » , 1 

“ ‘ C’est ainsi qu'ila ont eula perfide addresse d'interprbtcr Tacfe par lequol }a 
Russie garaiitit la constitution legitime dc cette nation, comme un joug onoreux 
ct avilissaiit, tandis que les plus grands empires, et entr'atitres celui do TAlle- 
inagno, loin de rejetter cette sortc de garantie, les oi^ envisagdes, recliercliees, et 
royues, comme le ciment le plus soliue de Icurs pr.$ridtds et de leur independ- 
aiicc.’ ” 

We shall not follow Dr. Wurm through his further strictures on the 
policy of Russia, but merely quote his concluding remarks: — “ A state 
which cannot subsist without fpreign guarantee is lost. A nation that 
cannot preserve its independence without foreign guarantee deserves it 
not. The German Confederation needs no foreign guarantee, so long 
as the two great powers are true to the* Confederation, the princes to 
their people, and the people to themselves. In the contrary case, no 
guarantee can save them,’* 


I’o the inquiry of a Correspondent at Hull, the Reviewer of Rossellini’s 
work makes the following reply: — The argument of Sir William Drummond, 
that the chymists of Egypt (from the names of which, Cham and Chemia, the 
names of diymistry and alcbymy are derived) had the art of retaining gold in 
a li(j[uified state, is inferential but fair. Moses possessed the art, as appears 
from Exodus, xxxii. 20, where he is described (and the original Hebrew is more 
express upon the subject than our translation) as fusing gold, m^ing it potable 
and causing the Jews to drink of it. Diis modern chymistry cannot do. Now 
if Moses possessed the art, the fair inference is, that the Egyptian chymists 
possessed it too; inasmuch as Moses was an Egyptian by birth, though a Jew 
by faith; — and inasmuch as he was educated under the sanction of an Egyptian 
I*haraoli, who united the character of pontifF, presiding over all the Egyptian 
scientific and sacred orders of Sophoi^ with that of king. He is moreover re- 
corded to have been versed in “ all the wisdom qf the Egyptians;" and, 
finally, a profane authority, vis. Manetho, expressly says, thtrt the Moses who 
led forth the 2000 leprous Jews out of Egypt was brought up as an Egyptian 
priest, and was, in fact, a Hierogrammateus, or sacred scribe, of Heliopolis. 
The inferential allegation is thus fairly made out. 
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FRANCfe. 

The Royal Library at Paris consists of four departments: — 1. Printed Books ; 
2. Manuscripts; 3. Antiques; and 4. Prints, Maps, and Plans. Of the first 
division, more numerous than all the others put together, there is yet no com- 
plete catalogue, though the books are tolerably well arranged according to 
classes; and a period of four years is required for preparing one. The printed 
books, which in the general catalogue are confusedly intermixed with the 
manuscripts, amounted, in 1791, to 153,000 volumes; their number is now 
nearly doubled, being 351,000. Of others there aill special catalogues; and 
of many the titles are no where specified. These two latter classes include 
full 150,000 volumes* exclusive of pamphlets, about 100,000 in number, which 
are arranged in 7000 portfolio^ The typographical rarities, editions of the 
15th century, editions on vellum, and other scarce works, with manuscript 
notes, are at present wholly withdrawn from the public view, and deposited 
unarranged in a damp place. A catalogue of the editions on vellum was 
drawn up by Van Praet, and printed at his own expense. Of the editions of 
the 15tl] century, there exists no catalogue; neither is there any for the edi- 
tions of Aldus, Etienne (Stephanus), and Elzevir. There is a tolerably good 
catalogue of fne almost complete and highly valuable collection of Dutch 
plays, and also for the collection of dramas connected with the history of the 
Revolution. For the three following classes there is yet no catalogue : 1. The 
books printed in France which have been deposited here in the way of the 
Depot Legalf chiefly since 18 Id; 2. A great portiop, of those books which 
have been added to the library by donations and bequests ; 3. Many confiscated 
books, and such as formerly belonged to monastic libraries and emigrants. It 
may he assumed that, under these heads, at least forty or fifty thousand works 
are still unspecifled; a large proportimi of these are theological works. Since 
the year 1791, neither a single work on law or divinity, nor a single novel, has 
been inserted in the catalogue. The deficiencies of this department of the 
Royal Library call more especially for the procuring of new hooks, the binding 
and completion of defective works, and the replacing of such as are totally 
lost. The number of stitched books amounts to 145,995 volumes ; and 80,31 2 
urgently require new binding. The expense of binding the latter is estimated 
at 150,000 francs, n|id,'*the former, at 250,000. The incomplete works are 
not yet inserted in the catalogue beyond •the' third letter of the alphabet: 
taking the usual average of each letter, we may calculate the incomplete works 
at 4,248, consisting of about 23^000 volumes, of which we may assume at least 
11,500 to be wanting. Among the, works which this library has never pos- 
sessed, we need only mention the translation of Strafio, to show what important 
chasms yet remain to be filled up un jer this head. In foreign literature these 
chasms are particularly conspicuous. When, in 1811, Napoleon, with the 
Empress Ili^rie Louise, inspected the library, he was astonished at the great 
deficiencies which were pointed out to him, and promised to furnish it with a 
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fund of a million of francs to supply tl^ose deiiciencies. Towards this sum 
.130,000 francs were actually paid; the reverses of the succeeding years ren- 
dered it impossible for the Emperor to fulfil his intentions in regard to, the 
remainder. 

The department of manuscripts consists of four sections: Greeh, Latin, 
Oriental, and manuscripts in modern languages, e^ecially French. The first 
section has a complete catalogue ; that of the seco'(id is defective ; and the two 
latter have no catalogue at all. The number of manuscripts that need binding 
is calculated at 10,000. Among the Indian manuscripts are two imperfect 
copies of the Ramnyana, and but one, likewise defective, of the Mahabharat. 
Of the Chinese books a catalogue is preparing. 

The library possesses a rich colkiction of the later medals, comprehending 
moie than 10,000. This collection was completely arranged in 1833. Three 
thousand of them present a series of celebrated personages, arranged chrono- 
logically, according to the countries to which they belong. The 7000 others 
form an historical series of the states of Eurepe, great and small, likewise ar- 
ranged chronologically. It is hoped that the classification of the French and 
other modern European coins will be completed in the course of next year. 
The loss sustained by the cabinet of antiques is still painfully remembered. 
Accident Has, however, led to the recovery of some of the gold coins stolen in 
1831. The cover of the^olden goblet of Rennes, the seal of Louis XIV., the 
medal of Napoleon's coronation, and many other valuable articles, have also 
been recovered. According to a statement given in a French journal the 
total number of coins and medals stolen amounted to 3,889; of these 1136 
have been recovered, so that 2763 are lost. 

The geographical collection of the librar;^ is very far behind the other de- 
partments. It is yet in want of the most important foreign maps; though it 
IS said that it would require no more than from 13,000 to 15,000 francs to 
supply the principal deficiencies under this head. 

A fire which occurred at Paris on the 13th of December, inlhc workshops 
of Perrotet and Monniot, bookbinders, in the Rue du Pot de Fer, has made 
great destruction of literary property belonging to various booksellers, who had 
ware-rooms in the same building. Of the Archives curieuses de THistoire 
de France, par Cimher %t Daiijou,'* alone, 7,400 volumes were burned, together 
witli the whole impression of the 7th volume, which was to have been pub- 
lished in a few days, by Beauvais, senior ; who has also lost Galisset’s collection 
of the Laws for the years 1833 and 1833, and two historical works on the 16th 
century, by Victor Boreau. The loss sustained by the faoose of Paulin is not 
less considerable; it includes 500 copies of the ^‘liistoirc Parlementuire de la 
Revolution Fran^-abse,” by Buchezand Roux, in 31 volumes, including the whole 
edition of the 32d, which would speedily have been published ; besides the 
whole edition of the first three volumes of Toreno’s “ Ilistoire de la Guerre 
d’Espagne;’^ the translation of Ritter’s Geography; ‘‘Histoire des Sciences 
Math^inatiques,” by Libri, &c. Ladvocat lost 600 copies of the translation of 
General Colletu’s History of Naples,” and 1500 copies of one volume of 
Memoirs of the Prince of the* Peace; Marne, the ^*Histoirc du 16me Sidcle, 
par le Bibliophile Jacol),” and a new edition of the Memoirs of the Duchess 
of Abraiues, in 13 volumes; Aini<> Andr5, Malte Brun’s Geography ; Am- 
broise Dupont, the whole jrnpression of Edgar Quinet’s heroic poem, Napo- 
leon/’ which was to have appeared on the following Monday, and of which 
report spoke most favourab^ ; the third^volumc of the Memoirs of Fleury the 
actor, and 6000 volumes of novels. Dumont also lost 15,000 volumes of 
novels, besides Schnes de la Vie Castillane,” by the Duchess of Abrantes, 
which was to have been published the day following ; the houite of Gosselip, 
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Fume, and Perrotin, 50^00 volume^ of translations from Waiter Scott and 
Cooper. Many other houses, and among them Jiossange and Co., wiio had a 
stereotype foundry in the same premises, have been considerable sufferers. 
The drst volume of a new work ot fiction, by Jules Janin, “Les Chemins de 
Traverse,'* which had been eagerly expected, Tocqueville and Beaumont’s 
works on America, the P<<iidects, by Isambert, and several whole }%irs of 
some periodicals, are also included in Jthe destructive effects of this accident. 
The loss iu books alone is estimated at the sum of three millions of francs, 
or 125,000/. 


The minister of public instruction has mesented to the king the first vo- 
lumes of the great collection of unpublished documents for the History of 
France, for which the Chambers voted a sum of money in the budgets of 
1835 and 1830. The works coiftpleted are; — 1. Negociations relatives h la 
Succession d'Espagne sous Louis. XIV.," 2 vols. par Mignet; 2. '^Meinoires 
relatifs au m6me sujet," par Devault, revus par Pelet; 3. “Journal des Etats 
gOn^raux de France, tenus a Tours, 1484/' par Masselin, publ. par Bernier. 


A work attributed to the late Emperor Napoleon has just appeared, with the 
title of “ Precis de Guerres de Cesar." It professes^ to have been dictated by 
the Emperor, at St. Helena, to M. Marchand, and several unpublished frag- 
ments by Napoleon are attached to it. 

From a letter we have just received from Paris, we learn that the old Breton 
poems, stated in our last to have been discovered by M.dela Villemerquc, arc 
the poems of Gwinglaf, and that the manuscript is the same which was de- 
scribed in the preface to the Breton Dictionary of D. Lcpelletier, concerning 
the antiquity and genuineness of whose oontents much doubt has been 
expressed by different antiquaries and philologists. Our correspondent, who 
is acquainted with M. de la Villemerqu^, informs us that the manuscript is 
again lost«-^*que cc maiiuscrit a 6t6 aussitot reperdu que reirouv^." 

We have received the first part of the catalogue of the books of the late Mr. 
lleber, which are for sale at Paris, and whicii were to be sold by M. Silvestrc 
on the successive days from the 15th of March to the 16th of April. The 
chief curiosities which it contains are a few early-printed French books. At 
the late sale in Iiondon, Mr. Heber's manuscripts fetched very high prices. 
The early French and Norman manuscripts were chiefly bought by Sir Thomas 
Phillips. A few manuscripts were carried away into France, among which 
were 2he fsamentatians of the Abbot Gillon le Musit^ a curious and unique 
early French poein; a vellum manuscript of the Alexandreid of Philip 
Gualter; the magnificent and extraordinary Cancionera of Juan Alfonso de 
Baena ; the Roman dp Palamon et Ardte^ which is simposed to have been the 
original of Chaucer's tale* The manuscript of the Flemish Reynaert dc Vos 
will return to its own country; it was bought by the Belgian ambassador, M. 
Van de Weyer, for'^181/, $$, The Roman de^Mont-Saint’^Michel, a manu- 
script which has been long sought by the French antiquarians, and which 
was bought by the British Museum, will shortly be published at Paris, under 
the editorial cere of Messrs, Thomas Francisque Michel. 

t 

The fffutohre da PAnee has published its first volume, an ex- 

tremely handsome octavo, containing an early history of the Expeditions of 
the Normaqy in Italy- and Sicily, written orginally in Latin by Amatus, a 
inonk of Mbnte Cassino, who lived conteniporary with the events he relates, 
and the Chronicle of thexleeds of Robert visenrt, which the editor, M. Cham- 
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^pollion-Figeac, attributes to tbe sarae writer- They only now exist in an 
^ early and, for the language, from its focality, very curious French version, 
contained in the unique manuscript of the thirteenth century, in the Biplio^ 
thtque Boyale, from which he has printed them. They are there embodied in 
a large general chronicle from the (beginning of tlie world. They are admira*^ 
hly edited by M. Chanipoliiun-Figcac, with iearne^ and profound prolegomena, 
and the volume is altogether a credit to its editor and to the society which 
has published it. Their next volume is announced to be an edition of tbe 
History of Gregory of Tours, a translation of which will also be published 
separately. 


Techener, of Paris, has reprinted the edition of the early romance of BerU 
<iux p'onds pieds^ by M. Paulin, Paris, which is an elegant companion to the 
Garin Ic Loherrain^ by the same editor. Vfe are informed that the French 
government, which has lately been very emulous of patronizing literature, has 
had some enmmunientions with M. Francisfquc Michel, on the subject of a 
complete collection of tbe romances of the Carlovingian cycle, to be edited 
liy him. This would, indeed, be a grand undertaking. 


Tlie third and fourth ^volumes of the philosophical Hhtory of France, by 
Michelet, will appear during the summer. We learn that the fifth and sixth 
volumes, which will complete the work, are in a state of forwardness. 


At Saiul-Omer there has lately arisen a serious dispute on the subject of the 
siege of ('alais in the reign of Edward III. of England, and the history of 
Eustace de Saint-Pierre. We believe it has even been a subject of bitter con- 
tention in the newspapers. The Socidii de» Antiquaires de la %{orinie offered 
a gold medal for the best dissertation on the subject, and two were presented, 
each taking a different view of the question. At the sitting of the fourth of 
December, 1835, the secretary read an “ opinion," in which ho advocated that 
f>nrty which viewed the circumstance of Eustace's devotion as an established 
fact, and naturally recommended the dissertation which favoured that opinion; 
l)ut Ihe Society, by a majority of 14 to 11, gave the medal to the other candi- 
date, with a reserve tliat ** tiie talent of its author only was crowned, and that 
no opinion on the queltion should be attributed to the Society." 


Anquetil’s “Ilistoirede France,” continued from the Revolution of 1789 to 
that of 1833, by M. liConard Gallois, is publishing in parts; a part of the 
History and a part of the Continuation being delivered alternately. Tiie whole 
will consist of from 55 to 60 parts, forming 16 volumes 8vo.; 9 containing 
Aiiquetil's work, and 7 the continuation. 

The first jiart of Charles Lenorraant’s great work, “ MustEie des Antiquitds 
Egyptiennes,” is published. It is to be completed in twelve parts. 

Messrs. Didot, of Paris, will soon commence the publication of Jacquemont's 
« Voyage de ITnde,” in 4 folio volumes, containing 300 plates, under the super- 
intendence of the minister Guizot. 


Champollion^s “ Monumens de FEgypte et de la Wiibie,” the first two Uvrai- 
sons of which are reviewed in our present number, Will extend to 4 yols. folio, 
with 400 plates, some of which will be coloured. Tiie price will be about 600 
francs. 
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Of the “ Voyage pittoresque et histprique dii Bresil, depuis 1816 jusqu’en 
1831/’ by M. Debret, professor of painting in the Academy of Rio de Janeiro, 
the^ijrst volume is finished, and the second in progress. It will form, when 
complttc, 3 folio volumes. Each iivraison contains 6 plates, with descriptive 
text. 

— — 

M. Thibaudeau's great work, “ Histoire du Consulat et de I’Empire,” is now 
completed, in ten octavo volumes. We purpose to take due notice of it in an 
early number of this Review. ^ 


M. Monin, professor of history at the College of Lyons, has found among the 
manuscripts in the Royal Library at Paris, the Chronicles of Jean Lebel, a ma- 
nuscript which has long been supposed to be lost, and intends to publish a 
pamphlet on the subject of this discovery. 

Scenes de la Vie Hollandaise et Beige,” by Alphonse Boyer and Roger de 
Beauvoir, are in the press, in two vols. 12mo. 

It is well known that Chateaubriand is at present engaged in a translation 
of Milton’s Paradise Lost. In January last, one g£ the numbers of the 
** Revue de deux Mondes,” contained a fragment of the Introduction, in 
wind) the author expresses his opinions of Shakspeare and his contemporn- 
ries, and furnishes evidence of his ability as a critic. 

M. de Chateaubriand has at length consented to publish his Memoirs during 
his life. They are to occupy sixteen vols. 8vo., and to appear in livraisons of 
two or three vols. at a time. In their publication chronological order will not 
be observed. Thus the ministry of 1822 and the war in Spain will appear 
first. The author is to receive for the copyright 160,000 francs; 12,000 francs 
per annum till the work is completed ; and an annuity of 26,000 francs for liis 
own life and that of his w'ife, from the year 1839. 


Lucien Buoimparte, Prince of Caninn, has in the press the first two volumes 
of his Memoirs, which will be /completed in six vols. 8vo. If he chooses to 
speak out, the prince certainly has it in his power to fdmish many interesting 
particulars not yet known, especially concerning the celebrated 18th Bruinaire. 

Scribe, the dramatic writer, has been elected a member of the French 
Academy, in the place of the deceased M. Arnault. 

The first volume of the Histoire de la Reformation du seixibme sibcle,” 
by Merle d’Aubign^, just published by F. Didot, is a work advantageously 
distinguished from many others of its kind, by clear arrangement, and an en- 
deavour to penetrate into the true spirit of that age. 

f» ' ■ ■ ■ -• 

A new weekly pap^*, on the plan of the English Court Journal, is aboqt to 
appear at Paris under the title of ^Xa Renaissance.’’ It will be published in 
a very sumptuous style, and is produced under the patronage of the govern- 
ment, who have contributed pecuniary aid towards its appearance. 


A curious w'Ork for the history o£ Middle Age literature has been just 

P ublished at Paris, ao edition of the Ancient Catalogue of the Manuscript 
library of the Louvre^ made in 1378, with historical and critical notes. What 
is very singular, it coutains no less than two copies of the extraordinary 
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roman of Eustace the Monk, both different from the now unique copy from 
which M. Francisque Michel has published his editioiu This shows that that 
poem roust have been once very popular. 4 • 

The valuable library of the late M. Reina, of Milan is advertised for sale 
at Paris, from 27 April to 17 May, 1836, by M. S^lvestre. We have just re- 
ceived a copy of the catalogue, which contains most valuable early Italian 
hooks, with early editions of the Greek and Latin Classics, particularly Al- 
dines, and a few manuscripts. There are also many valuable Spanish and 
French works. The 9 atalogue contains 1900 articles. 

M. de Balzac is preparing lies Vendlens, tableau des Guerres civjles nu 
19e sibcle,” in 2 vols. I 80 . 

M. Cauchois Lemaire is making preparations for the publication of n new 
periodical work, entitled “ Le Progres.*' » 


Ti^o new English newspapers have just been established in Paris, the 
“ London and Paris Courier,” and the “ Paris Herald.” The latter contains 
some columns in French, and is much approved for its commercial intelli- 
gence. 


The attention of the Foreign Translation Committee of the Society for Pro- 
pagating the Gospel has lately been directed to the state of the French versions 
of the Scriptures, and the importance of procuring or adopting a standard ver- 
sion in that language. From a communication made by the Bishop of Win- 
chester to the Committee, it appears that no fewer than {bur di 6 ferent versions 
are indiscriminately used in the Chaunel Islands, and that there are altogether 
at least six distinct versions in use among the French Protestants, a circum- 
stance which occasions much confusion in tlieir churches, schooU, and families. 
His lordship recommends, as a remedy for this inconvenience, that the Com- 
mittee should publish a new or thoroughly revised edition of the Holy Scriptures 
ill French, taking for the basis the Paris edition of Martinb translation, which 
approaches nearest to the English version. Thb recommendation has been 
adopted, and the Committee are taking measures to carry it into effect. With 
regard to the Liturgy, the Bishop is of opinion that the IVench version now in 
use ill the churches of the Channel Island may be safely adopted bv the 
Society, subject to certain corrections; the portions of Scripture hereafter to 
be taken from the proposed new version of the Society. 


GERMANY. 

The tendency of the works^of the writers assuming th^ distinctive appella- 
tion ‘of “ Das junge Deutschland,” or “ Diejunge Litteratur,” has been de- 
nounced by a resolution of the Germanic Diet, as directed undisguisedly to 
attack the Christian religion, to degrade all existing social relations, and to 
overthrow morality and decency.” On these grounds the confederated go^ 
vernments engage to use all the means in their jpower for the suppression^ of 
all works proceeding from this school;*** to which belong more particularly 
Heinrich Heine, Karl Outzkow, Heinrich Laube, Ludolph Wienbar^ and 
Theodor Muiidt,” nhd for the prosecution of the authors, publishers^ printers, 
and circulators of such works. In consequence of this measure, Gutzkqw 
VOL. XVII. NO. xxxin. K 
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himself bes been brought before the tribunal at Manuheim, charged with an 
attack on the establish^ religion of^he grand-duchy of Baden, and sentenced 
to an imprisonment of ten weeks, reckoning from the d^ of bis apprehen** 
sidd,.and payniciit of on^third of the costs. The works or the writers named 
above are of course now prohibited in all the States composing the Germanic 
confederation. Besides these, the two following works have been declared 
confiscated in Saxony: — ^*%ie Eevulutton, ein bistoriscb-romantisches Sitten- 
gemiilde der neuen Zeit,” by August Schafer, 3 vols; and Das Manifest der 
Vernunft/' by Fr. Clemens; and the Bavarian government has prohibited 
^^Fiescbi,’' by Ernst Ortlepp; and the work of Clemens just noentjoued. 

• ^1 ■ 111 I . * 

Ludwig Bechstein, whose fondness for the ancient traditions of Germany 
has been shown in other publications, is engaged in coilectinj^ the Traditions 
of Thuringia — Die Sagenschatz und die Sageiikreise des Thuringer Landes,” 
the first volume of which is pubKshed. 

Brockhaus of Leipsic has commenced, with 1836, a weekly publication, 
with the title of AUgemeine Bibiiographie fiir Deutschland,” which wil[ fur- 
nish as complete a view as can be given of the books published in Germany, 
with notices of such as are in preparation, and miscellaneous intelligence, 
literary and bibliographic. « ^ ^ 


The second volume of G. G. Gervinus^ ^‘Gcllchichte der poetischen National 
Litteratur der Deutschen,” which embraces the period between the end of 
the 13th century and the Reformation, has appeared. The third and con- 
cluding volume will be published iii the coui^ of the present year. 

— 

Dr, Herman Ulrici of Berlin has published the first volume of his History 
of Grecian Poetry, Geschicht^ derH^UeniscbenDichtkunst,” in the form of 
lectures. 


F, H, von der Hagen has commenced a collection of Eastern Tales, trans- 
lated from the Persian, Turkish, and Arabic, by various hands, under the title 
of ** Tausend und Bin Tag,” The first volume is publisbed. 


Weber, of Bonn, has in the press, "Grammatik der romanischen Sprachen,” 
by Fr. Diez, a work which promises to furnish as complete a view of all the 
languages derived from the Latin, that is to say, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
French, Provenpal, and Wallachian, as Grimm's well-known work has given 
of the languages of German origin. 


M. Spazier, who has for a year jpast conducted the Revue du Nord at 
Paris, is engaged upon a work exhibiting a picture of the present state of li- 
terature in Fropoei with the title of Lebens nnd Litteraturbilder aus Frank- 
reicb.” V V * 


Professor Fallmeraver has published an investigation of the Origin of the 
modern Greeks, read before the Ovarian Aoad^y of Sciences. In this 
work he enters more deeply into the question concerning the influence em&T* 
cised by the occupation or Greece by»tne Slavonians, upon the fate of the city 
of Athens aad’the country of Attica, than he had previously dona in the first 
volume of his ^ History at the Morea during the Middle Ages.’' 
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A third tpolurae of Princo Pocklor-Muskau'rf Travels, published with the title 
^ of “ Vorletzter Weltgaug, von SemilassoV’ has just ajyeared. It contains a 
* narrative of his travels through the Pyrenees and the South of France, tiU Jus 
embarkation for Africa. Another Volume, by the same author, whi-m he 
calls ” Jngeiidwanderungen,^ was published ^t the same* time with the abov^ 
mentioned work. It consists of reminiscences, extracts from diaries, and 
travelling observations made in earlier life. 

Ilammerich Of AltOim is nttblishing a “ Staats^Leiicon,^^ or Encyclopedia 
of all the Political Sciences, edited by C. von Rotteck and C. von Weicker. 
It numbers among its contributors many highly respectable names in German 
literature. Seven parts have appeared. ♦ 

Frederick Fleischer of Leipzig, encouraged by the success which his reprint 
of Bui Wert's works nfet with, has announced li very cheap and handsome edi- 
tion (in English]^ of Captain Marryatt’s worl^; and Vieweg of Brunswick had, 
shortly before his death, commenced a German translation of them. 

Luden^s " Geschichte des Deutschen Volkes” has proceeded to the tenth 
volume, which is just published^ and contains the history of Germany under 
Lothair the Saxon, and tke first Hohensfcaufi^ns, Conrad ill. and Frederick I. 

Ferdinand Wolf of Vienna, in conjunction with Stephen Endlicher, has re- 
printed a very curious early German metrical history of Friar Rush, that 
singular personage of middle age superstition, which they have dedicated to 
the brothers Grimm, and to our counttymun Mr. W. J. Thoms, the accom- 
plished editor of the « Early English Prose Romances'^ and of the « Lays 
and Legends*' of all nations. We believe that Mr. Thoms first pointed out 
the existence of an early German poem on this subject, a copy of which he 
accidentally met with in England. Several copies of other editions were 
afterwards found in Germany. Only fifty copies of this curious book have 
been printed. It is accompanied by a learned introduction, 

A very interesting and well-conducted periodical, or rather as we once 
heard a somewhat similar undertaking styled at Cambridge, occasional Publi- 
cation, was commenceo last year at Leipzig, under the title of “ Aldeulscne 
Blatter,*' devoted to the early literature and language of Germany, and edited 
by Maurice Haupt and Henry Hofiiaan. Three parts are to be published 
every year. We have yet seen only twoj the third was advertised for publi- 
cation towards the end of 1835. 


The subscription OpenOd for the erection of a monument at Mentz, in com- 
memoration of Gensfieisch, or Gutenberg, the inventor df printing, amounts 
to about 15,500 florins; the total expOtise ii estimated at 1T,000 or 18,000, 
and the city of Mentz haS engaged to ^pply the deficiency in case father 
contributions should not be^npumved. The model furnished by Thor- 
waidsen ; and it will be cast Si bronze by Crosutiefr of Pans, who undertook 
the work upon Condition that he should only be repaid his own expenses. It 
is expected that it will be erected in the moiith of August or September next, 
and opened with musical Entertainments and other festivities. , , 

The well-known bookseller and priitfCr, Karl Chr. Traug. Teuclintte, 
Leipzig, died suddenly of apoplexy, in the night of the 13th \ 

was^orii in 17dl, at GrosSparthau, near Grimmaj^«Bd was brUd U 
the uge of thifty-mve hfe cornmenct^ business on liis own account wlw n single 

R « 


Sr^s.'' 
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press; his establishment soon became ver^ extensive; in 1800 he uuued with 
It a letter-foundry and the bookselling business. Sixteen years j|«Brwards, he 
established a stereotype foundry on Lord Stanhope's principles, and ,^us intro« 
diA?s^ into Germany an art that was then scarcely kifown there by nanie. This 
undertaking bad an important influence upon the other branches of bis trade, 
and especially upon the collection of classic authors begun by him in 1808, 
and his editions of the Biole. He was most Indefatigable in improving and 
perfecting whatever he took in hand, for which object he spared no cost — tis 
all the works which lie produced and his specimens of types sufficiently attest. 
Such a collection as his new oriental types for instance exhibit, can scarcely 
be matched in Germany. It was he too who first attempted to stereotype 
music. With this indefatigable and^enterprjsing spirit la trade he combined 
that of active and extensive beneficence. 


NORWAY. 

Christiania, in Norway, numbers at present six booksellers and eleven 
printing-offices, which are almost exclusively employed upon school-books, 
periodicals, and pamphlets. Two Penny Magaxnv^s, which are published 
weekly, and chiefly consist of translations from similar German works, have a 
more extensive circulation than any other periodicals, the number of which has 
not increased during the last three years. The ** Norwegian Morgenblutt” 
continues to be the favourite newspaper; but it has been lately prohibited in 
the Danish dommions, though no decrease has been perceived in its sale, on 
account of an article on the Danish pnivincial states, which involved the pro- 
prietors ill a suit instituted by the Danish ambassador at Stockholm, that 
ended, however, in their complete acquittal. The “ Collections for the His- 
tory of the People and. Language of ^^Torway," a work which appears in quar- 
terly numbers, oind hds powerfully tended to promote archsological studies, is 
carried on with zeal and activity. Justitiary Berg, Captain Munthe, and Pro- 
fessor Luntb, are the principal contributors to this learned publication. It is 
a remarkable circumstance that at the end of 1884 the first Bible printed in 
Norway was produced, with considerable typographical elegance, by Grundubl, 
of Christiania. 


RUSSIA, 

In tlie imperial public library of Petersburgb there are more than 6000 
manuscript uod hilperto unpublished documents for the history of France. 
Among toese there me $53 papers and original letters of kings, queens and 
princes, from St, Louis to Louis aIV. in three volumes; a collection of letters 
and original papers by Henry, {1. and^'rancislJ.^ and 144 by celebrated per- 
sons between the years 1477 itnd 1407, addressed to Louis XI. and 

Charles VIIL; SOh, hiostly aisiograph, iettets from Catherine dc Medici, 02 
of which are to her son Charles IX., 42 to Henry III., 59 to Marshal Villeroi; 
letters and despatches from Catherine deMadici, as regent of France, to Count 
de Cizy, hi^r ambassador at ConStancei; 137 letters, *kketches and instructions 
^ the baud of Charles IX., in two volumes; 46 letters from the dauphin 
Francis, 1566*^1586; 80 letters ana other papers by Marshal de Monluc, 
1563 — 1670; 900 orrginal < state papers of the years 1561 — 1688; 353 auto- 
gfi^ph letters of Heniy III., 64 tO the queen, his mother, and his brother. 
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Charles lX.y 87 from Francis, duke of Alenpon, the last} prince of the house 
of Valois ; 48 original letters of the Montmorencies, three of which are from 
the constable and 14 from tb#mar8hal ; 250 autograph letters of the kings and 
princes of Navarre and Bourbon, 33 of which' are hy Margaret,, consort) of 
Henry IV.; more than 600 manuscript and mostly original papers and letters 
by Henry IV., together with upwards of 300 original despatches to hig ambas- 
sadors in Rome, London and Venice; upwards of' 300 original letters and 
papers by Louis XIII., together with the despatches of his ambassadors and 
statesmen, especially Colliert, Richelieu, Mazarin, &c.; more than 3000 state- 
papers, reports, and letters from ambassadors, ministers and the most eminent 
contemporary literati and artistic ^^<^ssed to the Chancellor Seguier; and, 
lastly, papers by various literary ngen, which were deposited in the archives of 
the Bastille, among which are several from the hand of J. J. Rousseau*, and 86 
autograph letters, poems, &c. by Voltaire. Besides the above, this valuable 
collection contains other important materials for French history alone too 
numerous to be specified in the limits of our brief notice. Add to these a 
very great number of original letters and sAte- papers by sovereigns and mi» 
nisters of Portugal, Spain, England, and Scotland, (among them seven by Mary 
Stuart,) Savoy, Italy, (from Rome alone 93 original bulls and briefs since the 
11th century,) Switzerland, Holland, Sweden, Denmark, Poland and Turkey, 
and it must be allowed tlmt Petersburg possesses a store of historical docu- 
ments hitherto untouchecb nay almost unkftown, that can scarcely be matched 
in any other country. 


The privy councillor von Kohler has lately had printed at the press of the 
Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg, a s^endid work in 4to. intituled << Il- 
lustrations of a Memoir addressed by P. P. Rubens to N. C. Fabri de Peiresc.*' 
This memoir is dated Antwerp, August 3, 1633. Peiresc had sent some gems 
to Rubens, whq took a lively interest in every thing that related to ancient 
art; upon which the painter replied that be could not explain to his satisfaction 
the engraving upon one of them. The gem itself disappeared in the course of 
time, and nothing was left of it but the drawing which Rubens made and in- 
closed in his letter. The original of the latter is now in the royal collection 
of engravings at Paris, and bound up with the drawing at the beginning of the 
first volume of the C^uvres de Rubens.’’ M. von Kohler has been induced 
by the figure of the bell or vase-shaped symbol on the gem in question, to have 
representations of a series of gems and amulets, on which similar symbols 
occur, and the origin of which is ascribed to the Gnostics and Basilidians, 
drawn and engrave* Only two of them bad been previously engraved and 
very few described. Almost hll these stones are hsematites, and nearly all 
have upon the reverse the same mythical inscription. In M. von Kohler’s 
opinion the bell-shaped vessel which is found upon the gems sometimes by 
itself, at others surrounded by figures of Egyptian deities^ is a representation 
of one of the buckets belonging to the Egyptian wheels for raising 

water to irrigate the land ; and these gems appear to have been amulets for 
averting dangerous diseases, &c, to which the never^&iling adjuration on the 
reverse bears reference. Tba author considers the stone which puzzled Rubens 
as spurious, and as a deception of Chadnc’% is mentioned by him in his 
letter. 


A Russian translation of Ancillon’s " iTableau des Revolutions du Systbme 
Politique de TEurope/ » in preparation^ 
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SPAIN. 

Roj^al Library at Madrid now oontaina about 150,000 volumes, and, 
thrc/ugh the activity and iudicious management of the new librarian Patino, 
who was appointed to that office in August last, it has been, rendered much 
more accessible to the public by better regulations, a complete catalogue, &c. 
New books are also procured from abroad, after a suspension of all intercourse 
with foreign countries for above thirty years. At the suggestion of M. Patino, 
the archives of Don L. Salazar de Castro, formerly kept in the dissolved con- 
vent of Montserrat in Madrid, have been deposited in one of the rooms con- 
taining the MSS. of the royal library* The beautiful collection of coins which, 
though it does not comprehend 146,000 ^eces, as Gonzalez, the librarian, 
assured the late King Ferdinand VII. in an address to that monarch, is yet one 
of the most copious and compile in Europ^^ but had latterly been suffered to 

g et into extreme confusion, has during the last half-year been newly arranged 
ydeQuevedo. tt consists of* 00^227 coins; U672 of which are of gold, 
30,673 of sliver, 51,186 of copper, 366 of lead, 50 of wood; 835 casts in wax, 
and 4d86 in plaster. 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

Mrs. Davids has completed a French translation of the excellent Turkish 
Grammar by her lamented and bigblygifted son, Arthur Lumley Davids. 
When we consider the wide diffusion of the French language, and the utility 
of the Turkish to the diplomatist, the merchant, and the scholar, we cannot 
refrain from expressing our satisfaction that Mrs. Davids has been induced 
tb translate the work* . The King of the French has been pleased to follow in 
the steps of the press^t enlightened Sultan^of the Osmanlis, in graciously per- 
mitting the French edition to be dedicated to him. We have no doubt that 
the adiiirable preliminary Discourse will awaken considerable interest among 
the Orientalists of the continent. 


Pabst^ of Darmstadt, has published in 8vo. Die Cbl nesische ^rache iri 
ihren Rechten als Sprache,*’ or, the Chinese Language in its general Formation 
compared with that of some other Languages of different Nations, by £. 
Rautenberg. 


A Volume by Julius Fii^st has jitst appeared at Leipzig with Che tide of 
" Perlenschniire acemaiscber Onomen uud Lieder,*' or Aramseic Chresto- 
mathfe, with explaaattous and a gto8sa^y; Wbkh fofths at once a useful exer- 
cise book for the soboiar, an iateresting work fat the lovers of oriental poetry, 
and an important assktant Cb the promoters of Sansbrito*^emitic studies. 

• T- - 

Mr. F« Nies| type-(bunder and pciiCtdip; of Liebig, in order to remedy the 
inconvenience felt by alt pobons eil^iiged in Works in which hieroglyphics 
occur, and which has hitherto compelled them to resort to the assistance of 
the engraver or wood-cutter, has had a wries cut from the best models on steel 
and cast tlKm as types^ with the greatest Success. They will be employed in 
a work which be is at present printinjg, 

■ ■— MU ■ III! a 

e 

The last Report of the Society^ for . Promoting Christian Knowledge, for the 
ye» 1835, ceRtains an interesting Report of the Foreign Translation Com- 
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mittee. One of the first objects of this Committee, on itsi appointment, was the 
state of the Oriental versions of the Scriptures, especially in those languages 
which are spoken in the British dominions in India. Its inquiries were assiste^d 
by II. H, Wilson, Esq, professor of 39nscrit in the University of Oxford, wlio 
enumerates thirty-seven versions of the whole, or of portions, of the Bible, 
which have been accomplished, and fifteen which are^n progress. At the head 
of the Bengal versions the Professor places the Sanscrit. When the present 
version was undertaken, the language had been but little studied, and no 
standard compositions in it had been printed. The translation is therefore 
necessarily defective in point of style, and, though generally faithful, it is such 
as no native scholar could read with pleasure. He therefore considers it very 
desirable that a new Sanscrit version should be undertaken, not only on ac- 
count of the extensive circulation which might be expected, in consequence of 
its being intelligible to>»Sanscrit scholars from one end of India to the other, but 
because it might be made a common standard lo all the vernacular dialects of 
the country for abstract and doctrinal terms, {^e observes that most, if not all, 
the current forms of speech in India are dependent upon Sanscrit fof words to 
express metaphysical ideas; and that, jf they had a fixed source from which to 
derive them equally available to all, a uniform phraseology would be established 
in India, as it has been in Europe. The Committee have authorised the Bishop 
of Calcutta and the Priiici^jal of Bishop's College to take such measures as they 
may deem proper for effecting a new version of the Holy Sermtures Into San- 
scrit, upon the principles recommended bv Professor Wilson. The other Indian 
versions which have been recommended by the Professor, and to which the 
Committee have directed their attention, are Bengali, Uriva, Hinduwi, and 
Hindustani, for Upper India ; Mnhrattn ond GuKerxttl, for the West ; and Tamul 
and Telugu, with Kanara and Malayalam, &r tho South* Some pf the versions 
are expected to require but little improvement to make them suitable for the 
purposes of the Society. The Committee have also empowered the Bishop and 
the Principal of Bishop’s College to proceed with such Oriental versions of the 
Liturgy as they may deem requisite upon the principles laid down in Professor 
Wilson’s Report. 

A new Arabic version of the Liturgy made at Malta by a learned native of 
Bagdad, under the inspection of the flev. C. F. Schlienz, is in a state of for- 
wardness ; but its completion is delayed owing to the absence of the native 
translator, who has beeu^engaged to accompany Colonel Chesney’s expedition 
to the Euphrates.' 

A modern Greek version of the Liturgy is also in preparation. It will be 
executed by Professor Bambas and Mr. Nicolaides, under the superintendence 
of the Rev. H. D. Leeves, whose knowledge of the language and biblical 
learning peculiarly qualify him for such a duty. 
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LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW WORKS 

FDBWHED ON THE CONTINENT, 


From JANViUiT to Mabob, 1836 , inclusivb. 


# 



THEOLOGY AND e'CCLBSIASTICAL LITERATURE. 

1 Bibliotlieca liturgica studio Pauli Carli. Vol. It, Fasc. I. 8yo. 

3 Filatete* lostituaioni di Teologla canoiil^-moralp. Vol. I. 13nio. 

3 Marchetti, G., Critica della Storia ecelesiastica e de* Discorsi deir Abate Claudio 

Flcu^. Bvo. 

4 Summa Summae S. Ttiomae, aive Compendium theojpgiae r, patris Carol! Bennati 

Billuard. ord. fratram praedicat. etc. 4 Vola. Fm. 

5 Knobel^ A., Commentar iiber das Bach Koheleth. 8vo. 10s. 

6 Amdt, F., Der Man nach dem Henien Gottes. Neunsehen Predigten uber Davids 

Leben. 8vo. 5s. 

7 Klee, Dr. H*, KatboUscbe Do^malik. later Bd. 6vo. 8a. 

8 AriiheiiD, H.. Das Buch Job, ubersetat und vollstandig commentirt. 8vo. 8s. 

9 Auerbach, B., Das Judenthum und die iieueste Literatur. Bvo. 3s. 

10 Mulilenhoff, J. A., Predigten. 8vo. 5s. 

11 Blcek, Dr. F., Der Brief an die Hebraer. Ste Abtheilung. Ovo. 13s. 

13 Creaner, Dr. K., EinJeitung in das neue Testament. Ister Thl. 8vo. I3s. 

13 Tholuck, Dr. A«, Kommentor zuni Biiefe an die Hebraer. 8vo. 98. 

14 La C14, Dr., De Jesu Christ! instftuendi methodo liominum ingenia excolente. 

8vo. 10s* 

13 Collectio selecta S. S. eccles. pair, compl. exquisitis. opera turn npol. et orator, 
accurant 

LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE. 

16 Naville, F. M. L., De la Cliarit6 legale, de ses efieets, de ses causes, et speciule- 

lueni des 'maisoas de travail et de la proscription de la Mendicity. 3 Vols. 
8vo. 15s. 

17 Saliite*C^apeile, £16mena de Legulation et d’Admiiustration pour la paix et Ja 

gncurre. IreLivr. 8vo. Ss* 

18 Kitka, J., Die Bewelalebreim osterrmcbischeii C^vU-Processe. 8vo. 5s. 

MORAL PHILOSOPHY, METAPHYSICS, EDUCATION, 
AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

V 

19 Peyronny, Cnnst^rations poUtiqoes anr la Colooie d’Alger. 8ro. 48. 

30 Blanchanl, L'Bcole des Mpeurs. 3 8vo. 58. 

31 Sa|>ort8, L. de. Esprit politiaue et 4u I9me Sidcle. Ire Partie. 8vo. 

33 Robiano, Abb4 Comte de, Pbilasowde ib4oriqoe fet pratique de }a Littcraturc. 
Bvo. 7s* 6d« 

33 Oiorgini, O., Eienietiti di Statiea. 9ro. 

33*Genovesi, A., Lo^ca e Metafisica. 8vo. 

34 Bchmidt, Dr. Ueber und MogUglceit der Philosophle. Bvo. 9s. 

34*BUlow,«F^., Der Staat und dm Gemeinde und ibre Behdrde. 8vo. 13s. 
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lAst of New Works. 


MATHEMATICS, PHYSICS, AND CHEMISTRY. 

25 Robin, E., Chimie medicale raisomi€e, d*apres one nDovello in^thode^ 8vo. 8s. 

26 Person, C. C., £l6mens de Physique, d l*usage des Aleves de Pbiloeophie. Ir6 Fartie. 

8vo. 48. ^ 

27 Goiir6, E., Siemens de Geometric ei dc TrlMndmetHe. 8vo. 7$. 

28 WoliT, F„ Die bcBchrcibende Oeometrie und ihre Anwendungen. later ThI, 8vo. 

16s. 

29 Littrow, J. T., Anleitung zur hbher^ii MatheroaiiV. Mlt 4 Kupfertaf. 8to. lOs. 

30 Gruhhnisen, F. P., Ncue Analekten, fur £rd- und Himraels-Kunde. 2ten Bdes 

'J '. 2te8 Heft. 8 to. 3s. ♦ 

31 Buchner, J. A., Lehrbuch der anaiydschen Chemie und Stochiometrle. Mit 1 

Kupf. 14s. 

> ^ • 

NATURAL SCIRNCES. 

32 Savi, Paolo, Studii geologici sulla Toscana. . 8vo, 

33 Romer, M., Handbucli der allgem. Botanik. Iste Abtlil. Istes Heft. 8vo. 3s* 6d. 

34 Linnaci, C., ^’stenia. Genera, et Species Plantar. Uno Voluiuioc. £d. H.£. 

Richter. Fasc. 1. et U. 8vo. 10a. 

35 Froriep, Dr. L, F., Notizih aus dem Gebieto der Natur- und Heilkundc* 47ster Bd. 

4to. lOs. 

36 Petermann, Dr. W., Haudbuch der Qewiu^ilkonde zum Gebrauche bei Vorlesungen. 

8 VO. 188. 

37 Link, Dr. H. F., PropylUen der Naturknnde. later ThU 8vo. 5s. 

38 Breithuupt, A., Haudbuch der Mineralogie. later Bd. 8vo. 12s. 

MEDICAL SCIENCES. 

39 Soubeiran, £., Nouveau Trait6 de PbartOftcie tb6orique el pratique. Tome I. 

8vo. 8s. 1 '• , o 

40 Devergic, A., Medicioe legale, thdoriquh et pratique, etc. Tome II. Ire Fartle. 

8vo. 

41 Teallier, P. J. S., Du Cancer de la Matricc. 8vo. 5s, 

42 Ollivier, A. F„ Memoire sur les Maladies inflam matoires, etc. 8vo. 2s. 

43 Riscica, C., Corso di Diritto e di Medicina legale. Vol. I. 8vo; 

44 Friedreich, Dr. B., Historisch-kritische Darstellnng der Theorien iiber das Wesen 

der psychischen Krankheitcn. 8vo. lOs. 

45 Funk, Dr. K. F. W., Handbuch der spectelJen Pathologic und Therapie der griiss. 

iiutzbaren HaussUugethiere. IsterBd*. 8vo. I2s. 

46 Danger, Dr., Der Mensch im gesundeii and kranken Lebensaustande. 8vo. 7s. 

47 Langenbeck, Dr. B., De retina observati anatomico-patbologioae. 4to, Ss. 

48 Bdnninghauscn, Dr. C., Versuch iiber die V^vrandschafteq der bomdopathisclien 

Arziieien. 8vo. 7e. 

49 Biichmilllcr, A., Haudbuch der Chemie fiir angehende Thierarzte und Oekonomen. 

i ' ' ' 

50 Stroineyer, Dr. L, Ueber Paralyse der InspiiratloaHhMuskeln. 8vo« 58. 

.51 Bleekrodc, S., Commentatio de Honioeepatbia. 8vo« *58. 

52 Wenzel, Dr. K., Dio Fortseftritte und Entdeckungen unserer Zeit im Gebiete der 

niedicinischen und ebirnrgiseben Diagnoatik. later TM. 8vq. 3s. 

•MISCBLLANitOUS. 

53 Encyclop4die des Gens da Monde. T^e VL Premiere Fartie. 8vo. 5s. 

54 Bottin, S., Almanack du Commerce de raris, dea departehiens de la Ffahce et des 

principalea villes du Royanme. Pdnr 1896. 8vo. iks. ^ 

55 Sageret, P. F., Almanach et Aniitiai^ des Batlmens, des Travana pubHP^ etc. 

Pour 1836. l8mo. 3s. 6d. ' , 

VOL. XVII. NO. XXXIII. 
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56 Aimuf^ire pour Tan 1836. present^ au Roi| par le bureau d^s longitudes. 18mo. Is. 

57 Deinoliere, Mine. Henrietie, Colisetls aux jeunes Femmes, ou Lettres sur Id Bonbeur 

domesiique. 8 vo. 6 s. 

58 l)ubreuil, P. J., Manoe) du Matdotage et dc Manoeuvre. 8 yo. 

59 Gasparin, Recuril de Memoires d*AgricuJture ct d'Economie rurale. Tome IT. 

8vo. 6s. ' 

60 Coiinaissancc des Teros^ pour I'on 1838. 8 vo. 7s. 

61 Genealogischdiistorisch-statntischer Aimanarh fiir 1836. 10 s. 

6 S Klemtn, Dr, G., Handbuch der geriuunischeii Alter tliumsk unde. Mit S3 Taf. 
8 vo. IBs, 

63 Lossau, General'Lieolenant von, Ideale der Kriegsfiihrung, in eiiier Analyse drr 

Tliaten der grossten Feldlierren. Hit 71arten und Planen. Uten Bdes. iste 
und Ste Abthl. 8 vo. 1 /. 4s. 

64 Decker, C. von, Die Truppen-Versaramlung be! Kalisch im Sommer 1835, 8 vo. ^s. 

65 Dicterici, W., Geschiclitliche und statlstiscbe Nscbricbten iiber die Uiiiversilateii 

im Preussischen Staate. 8 vo. 6 s. 

66 Bottiger, C. A., Idecn aur Kuiiiitm^thologic. 2 ter Bd. 8 vo. 15s. 

67 Biblioibek der gesamniten deulschenNational-Literatur. IsterBd. Ovo. 7s. 6d. 

68 Seidler, L., M^tbologie der alien Volker, haupisachJieh der Inder, Aeg^pier, 

Griechen und Rboier. Mit tiO Taf. ^ Tbie. 8 vo. l5s. 

I* 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES, TRAVELS, &c. 

69 Merle d’Aubign4, J. H., Hi&toire dc la Reformation du 16emc Sieclc. Tunic 1. 

8 vo. 

70 Tbibaudeau, A. C<, Lc Consulat et FEinpire, ou ITiistoirc dc la France ct de 

Napoleon Bonaparte, de 1799 d 1815. Tomes IX. et X. 8 vo. 17s, 

71 Miraflores, Marquis de, Essals liistor. ct crit. pour servir a i’Histoirc d’Kspngne 

de 1870 a 1873* Tome 1. 8 vo. 

72 Trognon, A., Etudes sur THlstoire de France et sur qiielqiies points de THislolre 

moderne. 8 vo, 78. 

73 Biographie’UnrveFselle, ancientie et modcrnc. Tome LX. 8 vo. 7s. 

74 Memoires du Prince de la Paix, Don Manuel Godoy, par J. G. d’Esmciiard. 
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Art. I. — 1. V6rleizter Wehgangvon Semilasso — Traumund Wa- 
f//ew. Am den Papieren des Vent^rbemn. 3 Bande. Stutt* 
gart, J835. (Travels in Germany and France. By Prince 
Puckler-Muskau.) ‘ 

2. Conversatiom^Lexiton der neuesten Zeit tind IJteratur, 1833. 
Voce ** Piickler-Mwskau.” 

When Prince PUckler*Muskair published his celebrated Tour, 
which, as our readers will recollect, was most severely and merci- 
lessly attacked by two of our most respectable and influential 
journals, we thought it our duty to stand forward as the cham- 
pions of the much-reviled tourist, and to expose the narrowness of 
those English prejudices which had smarted sore under the 
sweeping and uncompromising criticisms of a free-spoken fo- 
reigner. But our estimate of the German Prince aiiti his Tour 
was by no means so high, or expressed in such unqualified terms 
of admiration, as 'that which appears to have been formed by 
many cotemporary British and continental critics.* We have^ 
since that period, imposed it on ourselves as a duty to keep a 
close watch over the literary proceedings of the German Prince, 
and we have now. especially since the perusal of his latest work, 
— the mystic title of which stands at the head of this article, — 
come to the conclusion that Prince Piickicr-Muskau, so far from 
being a writer of whom Germany has reason to be proud, (as tfie 
author of the article in the Conversatlons-^xicon seems to iitia- 
gine,) is a vain coxcomb, and a frivolous and superficial scribbler 
of silly sentimentalities, fallow witticisms, and gabbling gossip. 
This judgment may appear severe; but we hope, before con- 
cluding our present observations, to satisfy our readers, th^t, not* 
withstanding the undoubted merits of the Tour in England add 
Wales, such arc and otisht to be the terms in which the impdfritid 
critic feels himself Gallell upon^to characterize the autnbr of 
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Tulti Frutti/’ anp the Penultimate World-M^alk of Semilasso," 
The fact of the matter is, that the Briefe eines Verstorbenen^*- 
owed their celebrity in a great nilhasure, though certainly not 
altogether, to extrinsic and accidental circumstances. In the firsit 
place, this work contained the tour of a prince; in the second 
placei it was the tour of a German prince; in the third place, it 
was not merely a tour, but a tour made medium of tWwing 
recklessly about certain theological opinions and speculations, 
whose novelty, in this country at least, was sufficient of itself to 

excite a sensation;” in the fourth 'place, it was pregnant with 
gossip of persons in high places, and profusely studded over with 
those personal charades»-^in the shape of Lord B — — s and Lady 
C— s, — which never fail^ to stimulate the curiosity of even the 
most dull and apathetic reader } in the fifth place, it was patro- 
nized by Gbthe; and, in the sixth place, it was, as before-men- 
tioned, most recklessly and unjustly battered down by certain 
redoubted Arist&rchs of periodical literature jn this country, whose 
extravagant censure was with many a sufficient reason, per se, for 
no less extravagant eulogium. Four years have now passed away 
since Mrs. Austin’s translation of the ** Briefe*^ was given to the 
British public; and during that period the Silesian nobleman — 
ambitious, it would seem, of literary, as he has already earned 
military honours — ^has delivered himself of five supplementary 
volumes, which, along with the previous four of the Tour, form 
a sufficiently well-furnished record from which to pronounce sen- 
tence on the intellectual and moral character of their author. We 
have made a patient survey of all the papers that compose this 
bulky record, and are grieved to express our opinion, that what- 
ever merit of no vulgar kind they exhibit is more than neutralized 
by the superabundant infusion of vanity, frivolity, and afiectation 
with which they are replete. The Prince, indeed, is a strange 
compound of an English coxcomb and a German JBursch. The 
qualities of mind which we have just enumerated seem borrowed 
npm the former; add to these the girlish' sentimentality, the 
dreamy imaginings, the w'ay ward whimsicality, and the break-neck 
recklessness, of the b^r, and ypu are in possession of all the in- 
gredients out of which a Puckter-Muskau may be composed. 
We do not say thatHbe author of the different works above enu- 
merated is not ^ssessed of qualities of mind, which might, under 
proper regulation, prove of great service either to the state of 
which he is a subj^, or to the general r<»^ublic of letters. He 
does not want imagination, be does not want feeling; but the one 
is under np control pf a strong understanding, and the other is 
affected in its s^le a^ feminine in its tone. He’ is possessed of 
consider^bk general j^CoimatiCn; but that information is by no 
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melins of a sound and solid desrriptiojn, ana is composed^ in a 
• great measure^ of such rags, (some of them purple rags to be sure, 
^plucked from the robes of brother princes,) as a man of comiKoii 
abilities, who has employed a great part of his life in wandering 
idly from country to country, 'could scarcely fail to have collected. 
He is neither a man of science, nor a connoisseur in the arts; 
he can make, and frequently does make, such pertinent remarks 
on pictures and buildings as a man of common feeling and 
ideality, who has seen many cities and lounged through many 
picture-galleries, might beVxpected to make; pretensions of a 
higher order he has none* fie tloes not want enterprise, and a 
certain rash boldness; but these qualities w’ith him do not go 
beyond the state in which ' they are developed in the mind of a 
Jena student, big with the s\velling desire of renowning.’^ To 
scale “ la Breche de jS^oland/* at the ** Pic du MidV* in the Pyre- 
nees, and play fantastic tricks before the sun with Mademoiselle 
Reichard in an air-balloon, are enterprises which seem sufficiently 
to gratify the appetite of his ambition, which is merely the ambi- 
tion of impulse. In the year 1813 he was roused — ^as who with 
a German soul was not?— to take a share in the military deeds of 
glory that achieved his country’s liberty. There was something 
romantic and chivalrous in the ** rising’’ of that time, with which 
his erratic spirit readily sympathized; and, to make it yet more 
romantic, we are informed in his biography that he signalized 
himself by a Quixotic duel with a Quixotic Frenoh colonel of 
Hussars, in which the Quixotic German came off victorious. 
Since that period, however, the Prince has not taken any active 
share in the public affairs of his country, either as a bureaucratisi'^ 
at home, or as a diplomatist abroad. He appears to be destitute 
of [that solidity of character, and that manly ambition, which fit 
an individual for distinguishing himself in the public service; and 
seems to prefer coquetting with Welsh bar-inaids, and pirouetting 
with dark-eyed rustic madonnas of the Pyrenees, to the rivalry of 
Stein and Hardenberg, as the coac^utor of the first Reformer 
in Europe.” The only department of nseful activity, in which he 
has steadily and perseveringly exerted himsllf, is that of landscape- 
gardening — and here, to do him justice, his merits are of a high 
order: here he shows that he can, when he pleases, forget his 
trifling frivolity and rambling superiSbiality, and become a serious 
professional man, instead of a mere gbssiping dilettante. But 
the reader will probably agree with lus, that the laying out and 
adornment of pleasure-grounds, however ibuch it may indicate 
the man of taste and the a^icuUtfttil martinet, is but a poor fbun- 
. datioii on which to build a literaiy or a politicar rpputaticjn, !5te- 
sides, this passion for lahbacapc-gardening becomes wj^ Jhe 
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Prince-— as with weak and vain minds most passions are ap\ to 
become — an absolute mania; he exhibits and parades it on all 
occasions, and suggests improvements as profusely on the scenery' 
of the Pyrenees as on the garden of the Tuileries in Paris, 

But wherefore do ^e thus busy ourselves at such conscientious 
length in dissecting the character of Prince PUckler-Muskau ? 
We are engaged in a work of supererogation. The Prince has 
painted himself at full length passim in his writinp, and especially 
III a notable passage, d la Walter Scotty with wmich the present 
" Penultimate World-walk” is introduced^ Our fair readers, who 
lost their hearts to the prepossessUig” mustaches, the dark 
Byronic eyes, and the star^^estudded bosom of the portrait that 
introduced the third volum(i> of the Tour of the German Prince 
into England, will doubtless be much edided by the following 
« genial” specimen of self-portritiiure. After describing, at con- 
siderable length, the fashionable vis^iUvis curricle in which he set 
out on his tour, the traveller himself is jKuinutely depicted as 
follows: — 

The indivulual, who sat in the box of this trim vehicle, w^as a man 
of high stature, to all appearance a little beyond the middle period of 
life,^ of a slender elegant figure, which, however, displayed more delicacy 
than strength of physical structure, and more of vivacity and mobility 
tlum of compactness and solidity. On closer inspection, it yas easy to 
i*cmai^ iliat the cerebral system of this individual was much more com- 
plete than tlte gnngHonic, and the intellectual part of his nature more 
strongly (le\'eloped than the animal, A phrenologist would have been 
apt to conclude that the Creator had given him somewhat more of bead 
than of heart — more of imagination than of feeling — more of rationalism 
than of enthusiasm ; and that, therefore, the kidiyidual was not destined 
to enjoy much happiness in this state of existefice. Every one, how- 
ever, who had the least knowledge of the world, could not fail to per- 
ceive that the stranger, whatever might be the state of his mind, belonged 
to that class of society from whom men are accustomed to receive quietly 
tlie law^ of good ton, and the etiquettes that regulate the polished and 
refined intercourses of life. His features, though far from regular, were 
delicate and striking — of that kind, in a word, which once seen, are not 
easily forgotten. If th^ had any peculiar charm, it lay in their extra- 
ordinary activity. The eyes were a perfect mirror of every rapid change 
that passed in the mind, and, in a few seconds, they were sven to vary 
from dull and ooloprless to a brkhiness tbatf rivaUed the stars. But the 
permanent expression of tbese^rbs was rattier suffering -than active — a 
strange middle shade ^twlxt pensive melancholy on the one band and 
sarcastic bitterness dtt the Other, that might w^sll have suited with the 
couhtenaiK^ even of a S&oetOr Faust. To this dramatic personage, how- 
ever, wb do not belfevh that the character of our hero had much resem- 

r f 'n»e Gfiiman sdioterwill see Ctm the Conversatioji^LesiGoti that Prince PiicltJes- * 
; wslS ebrn on the 30th of 
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ffancc ; it appears rather that the ftniiniiic element was predominant in 
Ills character, whence arose a certain over-refinciiient and vanity, vyjiich 
T were by no means inconsistent with a great capacity of endurance and 
self*dcnial. His great happiness lay in the joys of the imagination, and 
in the trifles of life. The way, not the goalf was his enjoyment 5 and 
when, in the child-like simplicity of his soul, he tumbled motley images 
together, and played with the tnany-colonrcd soap-bubbles of his fancy, 
he was in these moments at once the most joyous in his own spirit, and 
the most amiable in the eyes of others^ 

“ While we are thus diligently engaged in scrutinizing oiir traveller, 
we perceive that he has laid himself gracefully back, and that he is now 
looking with his * lorgHeile* through the wood, as if to detect us 
in the midst of our criticisms. Bis bushy black hair — now, alas! 
not so rich and luxuriant as it onc^ was, and which evil tongues 
will have (o be dyed^-discovci’S itself from beneath a red Afri- 
can Fez, whose long blue tassel sports playfully in the wind. Round • 
his neck a motley Cashmere shawl is carelessly thrown, and his high 
white forehead and pjjle countenance are in good keeping with this half 
Turkish accoutrement. A black military frock-coat, adorned with silk 
embroidery of the same colour, nankeen pantaloons, and light boots, 
whose lustre vies with polished marble, complete the somewhat osten- 
tatious toilette j and now our fault at least it is not, if our fair readers 
have not before their eyes a distinct representation of the * world-tounst,’ 
who hopes that he mw never wander far without being accompanied by 
their good wishes.” 

We do not knoVliow many self-complacent bou/s befoae the 
looking-glass of vanity the Prince may have been occupied before 
he fitted himself for penning this most minute and accurate poi- 
traiture of himself ; but assuredly a more curious, a more per- 
fectly wwgrwe, specjpien of self-admiring self-portraiture lias seldom 
been exhibited to an indulgent and a discerning public. No 
doubt the ladies in Berlin and Vienna, and the authoi’s fair 
acquaintances at Almack^s, will be suffused with a gentle titilla- 
tion of delightful feeling, when they recognize in tins minute de- 
scription the same ** prepossessing’’ personage who figured at 
once so fiercely and so tenderly in the before-mentioned frontis- 
piece to the third volume of the Tour of « German Prince. Oiir 
author, in this passage, exhibits himself in a double capacity, cal- 
culated to captivate the hearts of all his fair readers, from the 
most sentimental and die most poetical devotees of Byron and 
Keats, to the most silly and the most trifling “ pretty nothings” 
that serve to furnish and deck out a fashionable ball-room. On 
the one side, the strange middle shade betwixt pensive melan- 
choly and sarcastic bitterness’* is a composition of the poetic 
mind, evidently intended to unite all that is •most ethereal and 
most misanthropic in the creations of Shelley and Byr^n; while, 
on the other side, the Prince exhibits himself as an exquisite of 
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tUe fifst water, whose'elegant an^ imposing exterior would serv? 
as ac.fit frontispiece to a neat little duodecimo with gilt ed^s, 
bound* in red silk, entitled Hints on Etiquette,” or “ The 
Whole Art of Dress. One thing is certain, that, after having 
penned the above passage. Prince Puckler-Muskau can no longer 
call us to account for having given a false representation of bis 
character. He is barred, persona/i exceptione.o^ the lawyers say, 
from any claim of damages on this score. He has. not hesitated 
to characterize himself, in the above paasage, as vain, trifling and 
feminine, almost the ipsissima verba which we felt ourselves called 
upon to use; our only surprise is that this gentleman should, like 
G others Philina, so distinctly perceive his own follies, and yet 
show not the least desire to ^'et rid of them. He seems to sun 
himself with the most contented aelf-complacency in the mirror 
of his own insignificance, and is already sq far gone in the fatal 
malady of conceit and vanity, as to be beyond the reach even of 
Burns’s prayer — ^ 

O that some god the gift would gie us. 

To see ourselves as others see us !*’ 

So much, perhaps too much, on Prince Piickler-Muskau s 
personality. We must now proceed to justify our criticisms by a 
few extracts from the work itself, which has ^iven rise to the pre- 
sent observations. This work, though ushered into the world 
with ml the qhackery and affectation of a pompous and recherche 
title, is in reality, like the author’s last work, TuUi Frutti, a col- 
lection of mere scraps and sketches carelessly thrown together 
and bundled into a book, in a manner that sufficiently proves the 
author to have as little respect for the public as he has for him- 
self. But, before presenting our readers with any of those ele- 
gant extracts” which we have selected as the most favourable 
specimens of the author’s powers, we must be allowed to notice 
a small piece of affectation of wliich he has been guilty in coii- 
coctiug the titles, or rather the summaries, of his different chap- 
ter,^. Instead of telling us in honest German what we are to 
expect from each paragraph, and thus saving us, perhaps, the 
trouble of reading it, ^he summary of bis chapters is combosed of 
such profound witticisms and mystical indications as the following : 

New Bethesda^^The Key-hde as an C^ra-glass — Descent into 
Hades — Heavenly Mansiqms^Will you sleep in the Bed of the Duchess 
de Beri7?T^Bto^daficv/-‘-X<0rd Brougham— Mispress Austin-*The Mo- 
dern Lichtenberg^Milk*htOth^i*-^]fi<>^ to ‘ **ough it’— -Blue Stock- 
ings ! ” . r 

The Grerman scholar who is familiar with the writings of 
Richter will have no difficulty in perceiving from what model the 
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Gertnan Prince has borrowed this most faierq|gl^pliical manner of 
• superscribing his travelling adventures, but he will not be the less 
^'^disposed to hold in derision the puny efforts by which the noso of 
a pug-dog attempts to perform tricks #iat are only competent to 
the playful power of the elephant’s ti'unk. • If the titles of Jean 
Paul’s chapters be eccentric and far-fetched,, they are at the same 
time pregnant with wit^ humour, and satire of the most unique 
and original kind. But the hieroglyphics of the Prince contain 
no mysteries which repay the trouble of deciphering them. They 
are aclouds without watef^— empty, shallow, and unfruitful^as 
may be seen at a glance by analyzing the elegant specimens 
already given. • 

'No. 1, The ** New Bethesda,” is pierely the affected intimation 
that the Prince visited Carlsbad” in the outset of his ** worlds 
walk.” No. 2, The Key-hole as an Opera-glass,” is a more 
intelligible announcement that when the Prince was in Carlsbad 
an English family happened to lodge in the next room of the 
same inn, and the Prince, in whose character the feminine ele- 
ment is predominant,” and on whose cranium of course the 
bump of curiosity is largely developed, could not restrain him- 
self from peeping through the key-hole^ and there he beheld — * 
angels and ministers of grace defend iis ! — a beautiful little lap- 
dog, and a yet more beautiful young lady, with pale face, black 
hair, and a cqpntenance like ao Italian madonna — who speaks 
seven languages, plays the piano like Moscheles,^ has seen as 
much of the world as Lady Morgan, poetizes like Lord Byron, 
and is, with all these accomplishments, only sixteen!” No. 3, 
The Descent into Hades,” means that when the Prince was in 
Freiberg be visited the ^silver-mines there; and, perhaps, as his 
Excellency is a ** Rationalist,” he means hereby to indicate that 
the descent of Ulysses, celebrated in Homeric song, is to be ex- 
plained after the fashion of that learned divine. Dr. Paulus, in 
Heidelberg, as being nothing more importaiiPthan a visit to a 
silver, perhaps a sulphur, mine. No. 4, Heavenly Mansions,” 
is an epithet applied to the Pyrenean vales by our pious author, 
who, as the learned reader may recollect, was educated among the 
Hernthuters” in Lusatia, and retained only ao much of the 
good lessons he received from tne EvaiigSlical Brethren as to 
quote and make allusions to Scripture on all, even the most insig- 
niticanl and trifling, occasions. No. 5, ** Will you sleep in tte 
Bed of the Duebes^ de Berry?” means nothing mofe tl^ that 
when the Prince was in the inn at Gavarny, he was asked die 
chambermaid to sleep in the bed lefaere the Duchesi de Berry 
had slept three or four yeaii before— a most importaiil piece of 
information certainly id occupy two or three pages of a tour in 
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the Pyrenees, No^jO, Plouviaace! implies that, ^en the said 
chambermaid roused the Prince from his morniiig sliimbers^ she • 
anmynced in a surly voice that it was raining, by which “ unto- * 
ward event” his excelleiaiy was prevented from rivalling the en- 
terprising feat of the said duchess, w'ho, it appeal's, had scaled the 
** lircche de Roland ” upon the backs of no fewer than forty 
guides! Nos. 7 and 8, Lord Brougham and Mrs. Austin,” in- 
dicate, without allegory, that the Prince bad the good fortune to 
meet Lord Brougham at a table-d!h6te in Marseilles ; and, though 
he had not acuteness enough to reccfcnize the said lord bf his 
remarkable physiognomy, he nevertheless ingratiated himself by 
offering his lordship a little ** English mustard and Harvey 
sauce,” which he (the Prineg), being as much of a gns/rowome as 
a Francomane, never fails to carry with him; and further, that Iiis 
lordship gratified his excellency’s vanity not a little, by sounding 
the praises of his amiable and accomplished translator, Mrs, 
Austin. No. y, The Modern Lichteiiber^,” is a new epithet 
applied by the Prince to-Heiiry Heine, who, after Lord Byron, 
seems to be the great idol of our author’s poetical worship. 
No. 10, Milk-brother,” is another new epithet, much more 
suitably applied than the last, with which the Prince commences 
a most edifying letter from himself to himself, {Sendschreiben des 

Fursien mn P M — — , an den Autor dieses Bucks,) which 

the curious reader will find in the Second volume of Semilasso^s 
Weltgatig, p.. 113. This letter contains a minute description of 
all the amiable weaknesses, frivolities, and extravagances of 
which the character of Puckler-Muskau is composed; and, had 
we not already done the author full justice, by extracting at full 
length his initiatory self- portraiture, we should have felt much 
inclined to present our readers with this second dish of vanity and 
folly. No, ll, How to rough ii^ is a phrase introduced to 
show the writer’^cquaintance with English slang, and is an inti- 
mation to the faiM'eader that the delicate object of their good 
wishes” is obliged for a few days to leave his princely carriage 
behind him, and travel in an omnibus, along with mortals of 
common mould. It is an habitual trick of our author to interlard 
his pages with EngIisb,<Erent^« and Italian colloquialisms; nnd 
there are many peoffle who have as gre^t a reverence for this 
miserable foppery^ as a man who cannot read is wont to have for 
a printed book. No. Id, Blue Stockings,” does not announce, 
as the vulgar reader 'hnay imagine, a satire i/t the Prince’s most 
triumphant style against learned and ubergebildete'* ladies ; it is 
only the ^nibpilitdf one, of those ^at little coquetteries and rustic, 
flirtations, in the maUagein^ht of %hicl| tbe Prince is known to 
faavj^ displayed such ekdl as oiilled foith the admiration even of 
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the octogenkion Gothe. It appears that^ on llio vine-eiiGircled 
; road between Bamberg and Scbweiiifurt^ and wnile reclining amid 
tlio ruins of an old romantic cloister^ the Prince, like another 
Hercules, encountered two rustic graces, both as beautiful a*s a 
sculptor’s model, ** especially the elder, witli,chesni,it-brown hair, 
deep blue, clear-shining eyes, teeth like those of a mouse, (tvie 
ein maiischeri,) lips like purple, and a tint like milk and blood.” 
This paragon the Prince^ with that air of noble familiarity w'hich 
is so peculiarly characteristic of persons of high rank, addressed 
playfully, asking her ** if the^ieat little feet which were concealed 
under her light^blue stockings, were as white as her lovely face 
to which the Bavarian beauty, with th^ most amiable gravity re- 
plied, Of course they are,— for how can it be otherwise when 1 
wear stockings every dayV^ On whicK naive remark the Prince, 
who is fond of philosophizing, like a second Werther, profoundly 
observes, How delightful a thing it is to behold such maiden 
souls in all their natural and Unsophisticated simplicity!” 

We shall now give tlie promised elegant extracts,” only pre- 
mising that they cannot be expected to be more orderly and sys- 
tematic than the scraps and sketches of which they are a part. Since 
Heine’s Reiscbilder gave the ** ton in this department, books of 
travels cannot contain anything that is out of place or foreign to 
the theme,* — their theme is de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis ! — 
the traveller himself often occupies a much more important place 
than his travels, -*-and we think tHb most proper designation for 
such medleys w^ouW be that which Jean Paul proposes as a title 
for a modern romance — Hoppelpoppel, or the Heart ! ” 

From Carlsbad, where, as w^e have seen, he employed his eyes 
only in looking through a key-hole, our traveller proceeds to 
Eger — a place rich in historical recollections, but seldom visited 
by travellers. We subjoin the short, and not very important, no- 
tice w'hich the Prince gives us of this ancient town. 

The blood of a great man is a seed that bears much fruit. The 
fame of Wallenstein will give immortal memory to Eger when not one 
stone stands upon another to tell where or what it was. The present 
inhabitants of Eger, however, do not seem over-sensible of the honour 
thus conferred on them ; have sadly neglected the holy places of 
history. There is a good^ portrait of Wallenstein in the town-house 
(JHathhaui), but the pictures that surround it, representing his assassina- 
tion, are ludicrous. The stern general looks like an awkward dancer, 
who, in attempting to cut an entrcchdt in his shirt, has fallen with his 
ribs upon his stick. * 

In this room we also behold Wallenstein’s sword, and the halbert 
with which he was mdedered^ These f^c$, however, are lih|||iose of 
* a more sacred character, — they ekist double and triple. 

** The room where the dreadful tiagedy, or> as it is here called,’ * exe- 
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cution/ was enacted^ is sUil sbowjs^ under the metamorpliosis of a boudoir 
for the lady burgomistress, of whose house it is a par^-^dly modernized 
o£ course^ and altogether ruined. The low door through which the mur- 
derers entered has alone escaped the whitewashing and paneriog of 
modern hands. Who can look on it without emotion ! Guilty or not 
guilty^ there can be little doubt that the haughty FriedliUider stoc^ in the 
way^ and obscured the reputation^ of the emperor. Hiis^ if it does not 
excuse, at least explains the murder. But with what heroism died the 
man, who, though worn out both in mind and body,/without uttering a 
single groan, opened bis garment, and, like Caesar, gave his breast 
resigned to tbe stroke of tbe assassin ! 

Of tbe castle where Illo, Terzky, Neumann, and Kinsky were sur- 
prised, only a few ruins remain, enclosing a court overgrown with rank 
grass and nettles. Adjacent to this, however, are two buildings, which, 
though of a much earlier date, are in a much better state of preservation. 
The first is a curious double chapel of tbe age of Charlemagne, adorned 
below with massive gratiite pillai*s, and above with slender marble shafts, 
from Italy. Each pillar has base and capital of a peculiar design. 

** Still mare interesting is the second of ^ese remains — a Roman 
tqyrer of immense square Saxon stones, which, with its iron strength and 
black aspect, has, like an immoveable rock, deSed the ravages of time. 
The French, who were here for a short time during the wars of the last 
century, built an addition to the tower, and planted it with cannon. 
Tliis plaster-work has already fallen to the ground; while not a single 
stone of the ancient fabric has followed tbe frail modern in its descent. 

The whole seemed to me a picture not without deep meaning. At 
one view the eye beheld tbe worn of tbe present age already levelled 
with the ground ; the middle age shaken, but gregt even amid its ruins ; 
and antiquity proudly surviving and overlooking all. Verily our present 
age is in many respects an age of patchwork ! And of all our mighty 
doings, what will remain to posterity unless, perhaps — ^books ? And yet 
books are, in one sense, mightier and more impbrtant monuments than 
pyramids and amphitheatres. 

« Even my servant was struck with tbe gigantic nature of this Roman 
masonry. * It is plain,’ said he, ‘ that they meant to make it cannon- 
fro^'; and straflge enough it is, that the Romans, without ever dream- 
ing of such a power as that of gunpowder, have nevertheless displayed 
such skill 10 the nuasonry of fortification as no science of future and more 
instructed ages has been able to surpass.” — vol. i« p» 69. 

After visiting Baireifth ami Wii0sie||^l> tbe birtfa-jplace of Jean 
Paul, Semfiasso proceeds tbrou^ Bamberg and Wurtzburg, 
with great exp^tion to Paris, ^is nearly concludes the first 
volume of his tOur, but, except the following somewhat ingenious 
topologkat (not phrenofd^tem) explanation of RichCer*^ genius, 
we do not find any thing Jikely to interest our readers. 

ttt 'Wtioriedidk, I » pSgriiBan to the where Jean 
Paul was bom. it b Mit m tibe ralm of m dd Ritter* * 

^tle : iifAii tldt ouae fan Oppothe lo diii bttildiBg is 
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the church : hence he drew his piety. % The houses moreover, was a 
hch(K>l, In which his father was teacher; hence his various knowledge, 
and a slight sprinkling of pedantry. As a point de vue, on one side was,* 
a wine-cellar: here we see the origin of his passion for Bavarian beer,** 

Paris, that Babylon the Great of modern life, has been so 
often, so thoroughly, and so recently, discussed by the Heines, 
and the Domes, the Raumers, the Bulwers, the Morgans, and 
the Trollopes of the day, that we may be excused from troubling 
our readers with any of the Rrince’s very profound observations 
on that theme. Uis excellency is too self-satisfied a mortal to 
feel any deep sympathy with the politic;U excitement of that 
volcanic atmosphere. *Mt is terrible, 'it is too terrible,” says 
Borne in one of bis maledictory lettets, ** to think how many 
human corpses a king requires to march over them to his throne!” 
— but Prince Puckler-Muskau finds nothing terrible in the mat- 
ter, and partakes of the hospitalities of Louis Philippe in the 
Tuileries with as mu<l!h ease and with as much indifierence as 
when he feasted with that king of patriots, Daniel O^Connell, at 
Derriiiaue. Our tourist was invited to dine with Louis Philippe 
and his lady; and as the 'Vdiuuer-piece** is not less characteristic 
of the vanity of the entertained than of the magnificence of the 
entertainer, we subjoin it* 

'' Sboitly after my arrival in Paris, I was introduced at the Tuileries, 
which has been lately much beautified by the king. The separation of 
a small portion of the great gardens, forming a ring immediately round 
the palace, which was so loudly declaimed against by the public prints, 
is a decided improvement* The king’s palace is not now subject to the 
rude proximity of what«was not much better than a common highway. 

The ceremony of pi'esentation to the citizen-king is not encumbered 
with much of court-etiquette; but the apartments through which we 
w^ere led, and the saloon, wWe we were graciously received by bis 
majesty, are not devoid of a certain royal magnificence. The queen, 
with the members of the royal family and some ladies of the court, wei*e 
seated at a round table cavered with green cloth, and occupied with 
female handiwork. A few gentlemen, none in uniform, were grouped 
round the table, or dispersed about the room. After the usual introduc- 
tion, I eutereil into a lively convemtion with the queen^ a woman of 
that class whom it is impossible to know without bsteemiiig*^^ Maflame 
Adelaide, the sister of the king, is full of vivacity and amiability ; and 
the young princes and princesses are well educated, natural, and simple* 
witliout being destitute of that dignity whicKls the prerogative of tl^iv 
high station. * 

Afterwards, the king did me the ly3i}pur to converse with me,prtpa- 
tim, for a consi^ivdile tinw and, in the aBusions which he frsKjuently 
’ made to England, il!s{dayed a great deal of biformatfon with re^rd to 
the peculiarities of that country ; he, at the same time, took occasion to 
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drop not a few vcd'y flattering polices of my English Tour, and was so 
condescending as i) favour me with several useful bints in reference to ! 
my intended trip to America. It is impossible to manage conversation 
inn more attractive style than bis majesty, and the greatest attachment 
to his person is visible among all those who are about him. 

Among these cfeserves particular mention General Gourgaud, so 
honourably known by his faithful adherence to Napoleon, whose ac- 
quaintance 1 bad the pleasure to make' a few days after 1 had marked 
him out on the parade of the Feast of July as the most elegant and dig- 
nified officer of the army. 

A few days afterwards^ I was invited fo dine with his majesty. Accord- 
ing to an innate trick of my nature, which Hear it is impossible to cure, 

I came too late. 1 suspeot lyvas the last, for the queen immediately gave 
me her arm, that I might squire her into the dining-room. A party of 
forty sat down to dinner ; afid, as 1 had read not a little in the Carlist 
papers of the excessive economy said to prevail in the citizen-king’s 
minily, I confess 1 was more observant than I should otherwise have 
been of the f^tal arrangements. I found, however, quite the contrary 
of all that the newspapers had asserted ; and, qscept George the Fourth’s 
courtly domesticity, I have found none better organized than that of 
Ijouis Philippe. Behind each guest was stationed a servant in splendid 
livery, and beside him a pure and sparkling which, in many of our 

German courts, from sheer want of polishing, is as dull as tin ; kit- 
chencry and wine were very good, and in great profusion, and the at- 
tendance ready and nimble, in the best English genre, which has now 
become quite universal irf all the best bouses in Paris. The king and 
queen helped some dishes with their own hands, and animated the en- 
tertainment with all the kind offices of a royal hospitality. 

After dinner the company retired to the open terrace which over- 
looks the noble garden of the Tuileries. This ten*ace, however, is 
doomed ; and must I fear fall before the rage for symmetry, to whicli 
our modern architects sacrifice every thing. l*veutured to expostulate 
with her majesty on this subject, and suggested how suitable a green- 
house would be in such a situation, but 1 am afraid the symmetry-system 
will celebrate an ovation over more influential sebemings than mine. I 
bad here also the pleasure of making the acquaintance of two ladies of 
the queen, Mesdames de Dolomieu and de Montjoie, who surprised me 
with their bilingual powers, and spoke German as amiably and as sweetly 
as French.” — vol. ii. p. Ifi, 

If the reader thinks this twaddle tiresome, we agree with him. 
Perhaps the foHoiling emthtikal excui^sus on the French ro- 
mancers m^y pfbve more interesting. It appears to us to contain 
ethical doctrines which mightbave proceeded — the Prince will take 
this as a compliment— •from the pure pen pf the ** modern Lich- 
tenberg/' 

y Say what you please of this nlw French literatui^, j^bere is life in it 
—it may be a distorted and a convulsive life, but it is stih a life not* 
foreign or borrowed, but born of the age, and like unto ibat of which it 
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, is the offspring — characterized, too, by ap originality which is sought for 
o among our German books in vain. Quite intolerable to me are the Eng- 
lish criticisms of these romances. The petrified pedants, who have there 
assumed the critical sceptre, cannot, by any exertion, wiiwl themselveV 
even for a moment out of their own shells. We have seen with how 
little understanding they have set about praising Gbthe — not less silly 
is their censure of the French. They have but one measure for every 
thing — their own one-sided morality, and morbid religion. But Nature 
is wide enough to contain many things that are not within the Thirty- 
nine Articles ; and what the poet seizes with the eye of intellect, reflects 
and invents in his work, that cafl never want its own worth, be it nectar 
or poison, according to human ways of viewing things — good or bad. 

But, admitting for a minute that a romance must, like a sermon, 
always boast a moral tendeney, how, for example, can Janin’s Dead 
Ass** be considered to have any other tenderfey, and what ground is there 
for denouncing it as an ethical monster } I, for one, find most instruc- 
tive moral lessons in it, and ten times more honesty than in the collected 
tales of Marmontel, et Aoc genus omne, in which morality is always found 
parading upon the title-^age. There is another poet, however, about 
whom it may be difficult to form such a charitable judgment, — mean 
Eugene Sue. In the works of this writer^ one seems to detect a secret 
tendency to debase virtue, and to show, in the chcaractei* of his favourite 
heroes, how a certain unfeeling egotism, united with prudence and 
lightheartedness, produces more real happiness and practical enjoyment 
of life than the boasted morality of the schools and pulpits. But who 
is there that sees not in the back-ground of these pictures a deep irony 
(N.B. The Germans have lately got a cant of explaining all literary 
phenomena by what they call eine tiefe Weltironie!) that sets forth this 
besjiangled image of egotism — the curse of our age — as the idol of the 
multitude ; while, at the same time, it takes care, at proper intervals, to 
draw aside the glittering veil, and expose the lifeless skeleton in all its 
hollowness. • 

“ It may also be that Mr. Evglne Sue is of opinion, with many others, 
that, after all, our much bepraised virtue is not a little one-sided, and, if 
so, cannot of course, of itself, lead to true happiness. The virtue of the 
ancients principally consisted in courage and enterprize ; but our modern 
virtue seems to delight itself in the opposite of this, and to be closely 
allied to weakness and fear. Shall we be obliged here, also, to go in 
search of a jusie milieu because our ideal is unattainable ? That ideal 
consists in a perfect equipoise of aU the intellectual and physical powers. 
This alone could make, us truly yiHuous, truly wise, and truly happy. 
But, from such a thoroughl|i sound state of body and soul, I fear we are 
at the present day as far removed as ever ; and we must not, therefore, 
be too severe on such a writer as Eugbue Sue, if he holds our consump- 
tive virtue a little cheap, and strives to show us bow far we are as yet 
from the true goal. The contrast, certainly, which he ..exhibits is any 
thing but pleasing — the indifferent egqtist^ with whom evei*y earthly plan 
^ succeeds, and wbo tven, after drinking every enjoyment of life to the dregs, 
can enjoy, at last, a calm and bappy death. But wfien we look a little 
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more narrowly into this mastyly portraiture^ we shall find that the 
author gives to his dreature nothing htgW than the existence and the hap- r] 
pinesa of a mere animal, and makes il^ appear that even the sigh of 
a soul endowed with noble aspiratiodi is preferable to the rude, unli« 
inited enjoyment of a creature so iSw in \he seale of existence. On the 
same principle, every* one who has a soul would prefer a cbastiseiiiient 
from God to a reward finm the devil. Bnt with all tbis^ it may very 
well be, that Eugene Sue is one of those whose very genius makes 
them melancholy, and to whom a sad voice seems to come from the 
desert, saying, tertium non datur—and this hopeless thought perhaps it 
is that lies at the bottom of so many Ffench romances/' — vol. i. p. 1 38 . 

Many of our readers, who know not even the name of Prince 
Piickler-Muskau, will peruse with pleasure the following notice 
of the veteran of Acre, Sia 3ydney Smith. 

At times I pass a few hours with Sir Sydney Smith, who, in de- 
fiance of the many years and many laurels weigh him down, still 
continues pregnant of new projects and original ideas. Thus, for in- 
stance, — he believes «that the land may be naarigated with sails as well 
as the sea, that the power of cannon may be altogether weakened by a 
contrivance for hanging up bides before fortifications, and is of opinion 
that Africa was originally divided by a belt of the sea into two halves, 
and that the Phoenicians or Egyptians, who are said to have circumnavi- 
gated it, passed through this belt, and not round by the Cape of Good 
Hope ; and a thousand other strange opinions which he defends with 
great ingenuity and with gi-eat enthusiasm, and which perhaps he will 
one day make better known by means of the press. His darling pro- 
ject, however, is the restoration of the Maltese order,— not on the an- 
cient chivalrous, but on an industrial, basis. A French marquis read out 
the whole plan to me one morning at breakfast; and, so far as I can 
trust my memory, it is as follows* The bigotry and exclusiveness of 
the ancient order are to be changed into the unfVersal liberality of mo- 
dern times, — ^all religions ai*e to enjoy equal civil rights, and the order, j 
by special privilege on the part of Europe, is .to have the sole right of " 
purchasing slaves for the purpose of civilizing them, which indeed is to 
be one of the chief enas of the association. Trade and commerce 
come next in importance. The civilized negroes, as soon as confidence 
can be placed in them, are to be sent out as missionaries (of industry, not 
of religion) to reclaim their brethren and call them all into the indus- 
trial fold. A capital of sixty millions Is calculated as necessary for com- 
mencing ihU undertaking. As soon as the sum is subscribed the so- 
ciety will begin its operations ; the grandmaster and dignitaries are 
already named. In^ the mean time, however, this apparently so simple 
article of sixt^f millions seems to be the rock on which the whole pro- 
ject will split. Unless Herr voii Rothschild interferes, it is difficult to 
see whence the said millions are to come. But, be this as it may, the 
idea is great, and wortby of the man ; and now that the French have 
taken possession o£ Ai^^rs, there will be no great difficulty in finding • 
Maltese knigh|^ who will feci no scruple in complying with the condi- 
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tion as to the* toleration of all religions.^ The multitude of observations 
that Sir Sydney has made during bis long life render ii is conversation as 
instructive as it is entertaiViii^. He lately enlightened me at great 
length on the subject of the currents in the MediteiTanean Sea, which 
he assured me were now (and not a little by his own exertions) so com- 
pletely understood, that one might send letters in & bottle from one port 
to another as safely as by post, and calculate the time of their arrival 
with as great certainty as if they had travelled in a steam-boat." — vol. 
ii. p. 93. 

From Paris the Prince proceeded by Bordeaux to Tarbes, and 
from lifts latter place made several romantic rambles through the 
H antes Pyr6n6es, Perched upon those grotesque snow-clad peaks, 
where the astronomer Plantage, fixing 6is last look on the laugh- 
ing vale beneath, died, wim the eikclamation in his mouth. 

Grand Dieu,gue ceia est heauP — it is not surprising that such 
an excitable person as tlie Prince should have felt himself already 
in the heavenly mansions which are promised to the blessed ; but 
the manner in which ho expresses his delight is in tliat exallado 
opium style which may be admired in Germany, but would be 
apt to be condemned as the ne plus ultra of bad taste in England. 
Besides, the gastronomic imagery of truffles and pasties with 
which the description is wound up^Jinis coronat opus — will be 
disapproved of by many who are willing to take the rest of the 
passage as the quintessence of descriptive sublimity. We trans- 
late the following letter to the writer^s sister, as a specimen of tire 
179 pages {German pages) of descriptive rhapsody with which 
the greater part of the third volume is filled : — 

“ Argeles, in the Pyrenees, 3d Nov. 1 834. 

Now, iny dear Lucy, have I at length found the land where 1 will 
live and die ! Here may we — when I have for a few years longer been 
a wanderer in the wide world — here may we build our cottage — in this 
land that unites all the convenience of a champaign with the pictu- 
resque beauty of a mountainous district, whose inhabitants are Germans 
in their honesty and good natuie, and Italians in their vivacity, and who 
possess a patriarchal simplicity that belong to neither ; a land, whose 
climate is so fine that vineyards and maize-fields fiourish in the greatest 
luxuriance, though enclosed by snowy walls thousands of feet high, where 
sunny meadows shimmer green through the dark groupes of trees, like 
the harness of a gold beetle? and where to-day, on the 3d of November, 
(in Germany, the beginning of raw winter,) I can sit under the shade of 
a majestic chestnut- tree, and breakfast in the open air, while over the 
old garden-wall a fig-ti^e spreads its fruitful branches, and blushing 
roses wind thems *ves around its stem-— a land full of historical recollec- 
tions and monuments of the olden time, where, far removed from the 
^commotion oC the capital, the most undisturbed peace reigns, and no 
spirit of political strife has as yet corrupted the best enjoyments of so- 
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cioiy — whereiiii besides tliis^ you may live three times as cheap as in 
Germany, and witli^ a revenue ot ten thousand francs, one may sport an 
equipage and maintain a respectable country establishment ; where all 
{ne refinements of luxury and all the delicacies of the table are at com- 
mand ) where Spain, Provence, and the ocean, reach you the hand — 
the land of Henry the Folirtb — the land of pmantic beauty, of truffles 
and Bordeaux mncj of snipes and of trouts of terrmes de Nhacy and pdth 
de Ttmlouse, 0 to this land would I wend with thee, my beloved /'' 

Hoppel-poppel or the heart! — Mignon's song and p&t6s de 
Toulouse! This is certainly a sjrange mixture, and yet we 
have no doubt that this rhapsody was intended to be tlvi most 
sublime passage in the Penultimate World-walk and that as 
such many a German LitCy and Julia will ecstatically receive it. 
In our humble judgment/ it can be likened to nothing so fitly 
as to a dish of whisked cream, or a plate of soaped water, blown 
up into bubbles by a child. 

The title of the present work, Penultimate World-Tour,"' in- 
dicates that the ultimate tour is yet to come. The princely au- 
thor, indeed, (after having served Lord Brougham with the Har- 
vey sauce and mustard, as above at length narrated,) proceeded 
straightway to Africa, where (unless he has made a second de- 
scent into Hades, not figuratively) we believe he is at this present 
moment.'’^ From thence he travels onward, taking of course his 
** elegant curricle" along with him, to America ; and here, in the 
new world, will be concocted that “ ultimate tour of Semilasso" 
for which the German publishers and public are at present so im- 
patiently waiting. Of this threatened “ Letzter Weltgaug,*^ we 
devoutly say W'ith Lord Byron, 

Tours of such princes, may they be the last r 
for, unless the forthcoming volumes be more edifying than the 
present, we shall think ourselves justified in passing them over 
without any further notice. In the mean time, that the Prince may 
have no reason to complain of our having given to the English 
public garbled extracts from bis penultimate tour, w'e transcribe 
his expedition to the celebrated amphitheatre of Gavarny at full 
length, in which the discerning reader will have occasion to re- 
mark the truth of an observation already made by us in reference 
to a certain genus «»f travelling sketches now fashionable in Ger- 
many — that the traveller is generally the** most important figure iii 
the sketch. 

Gavarny, 19tb Nov. 1834. 

With sun-rise-*-that is to say, in this locality^t ten o’clock— I 

* The last account«of the author that we have seen left him at Cotistantinopic.— , 

Epnon. 
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found myself mounted on itiy good stcc^d, and on tbe road to the famous 
ampliithcatre of Gavarny., The road is most pictui^sque. For the first 
half liour we ride uninterruptedly along the course of the Gave, whose 
waters are enclosed on both sides by overhanging rocks, and rush fear- 
fully down 600 or 800 feet beneath the path of the traveller. The way 
is extremely narrow, and yet is not provided with any sort of fence or 
parapet. 'I'he guide generally acts as a living garde fou — to-day, how- 
ever, I performed both offices, du fou comme du guide, and felt an in- 
expressible pleasure in galloping along the brink of the precipice upon 
Illy trusty steed, and Looking down on the milk-white Gave, foaming 
beneath me. Habit takes aw^y the edge from danger, and appre- 
hension is soon changed into a reckless carelessness, which ever and 
anon demands an offering. It is only a very few years since a luckless 
traveller was precipitated from this very road 300 feet into the rocky 
bed of the Gave. On this occasion the pritor of Gavarnv, who happened 
to be on the spot, gave a beautiful example of true Christian feeling. 
He let himself down, at the great risk of his life, by means of ropes, and 
found the unfortunate traveller still breathing and sufficiently sensible to 
receive the consolations of religion from the pious father, and die com - 
forted in his arms. 

The bump of caution, with which 1 am largely endowed, happily 
prevents me from running such risks 3 for, though I often venture, I 
never venture without consideration. At the same time, this bump, 
however useless it may be, is to us anxious mortals the mother of 
many sorrows. ‘ Cursed caution !’ said the Corsair 'Frelawny, " to 
what purpose art thou, unless to turn joy into anxiety ! But such is 
our lot. Every thing in this world has an element of evil to counter- 
balance the good.’ 

After a hundred charming prospects of all sorts of rocks strangely 
thrown together, clad with the most luxuriant vegetation, variegated 
here and there with some not inconsiderable waterfalls, and in one situ- 
jiLift p rendered yet meye interesting by a veiy clear and distinct echo, 
the rich forest-trees begin to diminish, and the rocks remain, where any 
soil is left, covered only with rhododendron and box-wood. As we ad* 
vance higher, even these sturdy Alpine shrubs disappear ; and here — on 
a spot where some overpowering gush of water has evidently overturned 
a huge mountain -colossus, and which is therefore fitly designated the 
Chaos — I found the most striking similarity in character between the 
Pyrenees and the grotesque mountains of North Wales, although the 
former surpass the latter in grandeur, almost in the same degree that St. 
Peter’s at Rome does the church of St. Paul’s in London, of which it is 
the arclietype. , • 

After emerging from ‘ the Chaos,’ we behold the marks of four 
hoofs of Roland’s horse impressed on four different rocks, for this is the 
famous spot where the winged steed alighted, when it made its gigantic 
leap from the vaUey of Ronccsvalles in Spain into France, while Ro- 
land, in a fit of blind rage, cleft the intervening wall of rock (300 feet 
high) in twain, which to this day bears the memorable name of la 
•Brkhe dc Roland. 
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“ In sncli a country as this, one would be apt to forget- the civilized 
world altogether, wche we not reminded of its existence in the most dis- 
agreeable manner by the line of domniers, who arc posted in this quar- 
ter.*^ Such mc?i in such a place arc like devils in paradise, and to the 
devil I heartily wished them. Much more in keeping with the scene’ 
was a band of Spanish^ smugglers, as I supposed, most romantically ha- 
bited, whom I soon afterwards encountered. These were men of ath- 
letic appearance, and as haughty in their bearing as courteous in their 
address. I knew from experience that a Spaniard will thank you for 
nothing so heartily as a cigar; and accordingly! offered one of my store 
to liim who appeared to be the leadcr'^of the cavalcade. He seemed 
much pleased with the present and thanked me, but like a king. 

“ Without waiting at the inn of Gavarny, and preparing myself for 
my task by a good breakfast* I hastened impatiently to the amphithea- 
tre, which is about two or thi^e miles further on. But in this sight I was 
much disappointed. The descriptions of it arc all highly exaggerated ; 
and, notwithstanding my love for the Pyrenees, I must confess that 
Switzerland possesses many scenes of the same class, but infinitely more 
sublime. The waterfall, also, is much inferior to those in Switzerland, 
and, though it could boast ten times as much water as it has, would still 
remain so, A French writer has happily characterized the cascade of 
(lavarny by calling it a ‘ woven wind,’ while the worthy Gascon who is 
the author of my printed ' guide,* without the least discrimination com- 
pares it at once with Niagara — Tom Thumb with Goliath ! 

Nevertheless, it were no very difficult affair to add by the labours of 
art to the natural beauty of this imposing spot, and render it in some 
degree more worthy of the extravagant landings with which travellers 
liave eulogized it. Nothing more is necessary than to collect together 
the many petty waterfalls and streamlets that run down into the Gave, 
and lead them into the cauldrons that arc enclosed by the amphitheatre, 
thus changing them into lakes, as they were originally. An expendi- 
ture of a few thousand francs would be sufficient to dam up the sj^ream 
at the ])lacc where it has broken through, and effect the projected me- 
tamorphosis of the landscape. A new road might also be made on the 
right side, which would afford a much more favourable view of the 
whole; and the suow-crowned doubling their heights in the clear 

mountain water, would then actually exhibit that magical effect which is 
at present ascribed to them only by the generosity of pedantic travellers. 

I hope it may not be considered presumptuous in me to bold forth 
scliemes to the attention of the prefect of this department, who, if i am 
not misinformed, is no less a person than the celebrated author of tlie 
Campaign in llussia. Count Segur ; and, should he succeed in carrying 
it into effect, and adding to the scenery of the Pyrenees that in which 
it is most defective,^ a good lake, he will thus have executed a second 
work — or if be is not the famous Segur — a first work, that will secure 
Iiim the gratitude of universal Europe. I should even feel inclined, did 
it not appear forward and impertinent, to mention tlie scheme to the 
noble King of the French personally, to whom nothing is unimportant 
that contributes to the adornment and improvement of bis country.” — 
vol. iii. p. G2. 
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One observation we feel ourselves railed upon to make before 
e dismiss Prince Piickler-Muskau on the’ present occasion. 
^Most of our readers are doubtless aware that the Tour of a Gfj*- 
\ man Prince was ushered into this country under the special* pa- 
tronage and protection of Gbthe. We K)we it therefore to 
them, and to that reverence which we have always professed for 
the name of Gbthe, to reconcile, as far as we are able, the con- 
tradiction between our present severe judgment of Semi! assays 
Weltgang and the laudatory criticisms of the Briefe eines Ver~ 
sloi'bencn that proceeded from the pen of the most liberal and 
comprehensive critic in Europe. The matter is easily explained. 
The very mildness and kindliness of pbthe’s criticism, which is 
its greatest beauty, led him astray at times from that just medium 
between unprovoked severity and unmerited eulogy, in which the 
true tone of criticism lies. It was a weakness of Gbthe’s mind, 
both as a critic and as a moralist, that he could not be severe. 
The consequence was, that such careless, frolicsome, buttertiy ex- 
istences, as our Germhii Prince, often received from him a plen- 
tiful meed of praise, which, to more energetic, but less amiable 
natures, was denied. Besides this general bias, we may remark 
several special circumstances that may have operated not a little 
to tune dow'ii Gothe’s soul into a momentary consonance with 
that of the Prince. The Prince (tliough always as a coxcomb) is 
a lover of nature, and lavish in descriptive writing — so also was 
Gbthe. The Prince mixes up wdth his love of nature a light, 
playful, we had almost said a coquettish, sort of religion - of 
which cast Gbthe’s religion also w^as. The Prince, moreover, so 
far as manners and polish are concerned, is an aristocrat ; and 
- t^lie VornehmthuiC^ of Gbthe has always been the object of 
Heine’s andMenzel’s bitterest satire. Add to all this that Gbthe 
only lived to see the first flashing debut of Plickler-Muskau ; 
whereas, we have seen him progressing, like the crab, backwards, 
during a period of five years, and there will be little left to ex- 
plain in the apparently superficial criticism w'hich the octogena- 
rian sage of Weimar passed upon our most frivolous and most 
coxcombical tourist. 
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Art. II. — De FRducation dei Mhes de Famille, ou de la Ci- 
vilkation du Genre Hnmain par les Femmes. Par L. Aim6- 
'Martin. C2 tom. Paris. 1834. 

Among the yearly prizes founded by tlie benevolent Count de 
MoiUyon is one, to be appropriated to that book which mostly 
tends to promote the morality and improvement of mankind. 
The French Academy, who award these prizes, have bestoweil 
several thousand francs on the work now before us, and we have 
been told, that it has created much favourable sensation in Ger- 
many and Belgium. We therefore opened it with a strong pre- 
possession in behalf of its merits, and we have closed it with a 
feeling that is truly refreshing: it is like an oasis in the present 
impure state of Frencli literature; and, amid licentious novels and 
dramas, triumphantly expressed infidelity, or fanatical division of 
sects, we hail, with tlie utmost satisfaction, a production which 
teems with morality and real religion, and we congratulate 
France on its having been appreciated by bven a portion of her 
inhabitants. From the title, we expected a treatise on edu- 
cation, which would enter into the details of learning and ac- 
complishment; but it takes higher rank and teaches women not 
only how and where to look for the formation of their minds, 
but shows them the importance of their conduct, as mothers, over 
the future character of a nation. We have thus translated the 
intentions of the author from his own declaration. Those 
M'ho hastily or inattentively turn over these pages may accuse me 
of a wish to revive the femmes savantes, but let them rest as- 
sured, that genitives and datives, as Montaigne says, are not the 
object of this work. Setting aside all the acquirements of 
memory, those mechanical attributes of professors, I call upon 
women to fuUil their destiny by undertaking that superior educa- 
tion which stamps itself upon the soul. To develop the souls of 
women, that they may become something more than the plaything 
of our rude passions; to develop the souls of women that they 
may become those celestial beings of which we dream in our 
youth ; to develop the souls of women that they may awaken 
ours, — this forms the subject and the object of my book.’' 

In fact, if we ccuisider the subject j^roperly, we shall find it 
one great source of the misery or hap^liness of all civilized na- 
tions; for in what Chiistian country can w’e deny the influence 
which a mother extends over the whole life of her children? The 
roughest and the hardiest wanderer, while * he is tossed over the 
ocean, or while he scorches his feet upon the desert sands, recurs 
in his loneliness and sufl'ering to the cares which maternal affec- 
tion shed over his infancy; the reckless sinner, even in his‘ 
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liarclened career, occasionally licarj the wliispcy ings uf those holy 
•j)rcce|)ts instilled hy a virtuous mother, and, although they may in 
]lhe fuiness ol guilt bo neglected, there are many inslancej;n)t' 
\ their haying so stung the conscience, that they have led to a deep 
and lasting repentance; the erring child of 'either sex, will then, 
il a mother yet exists, turn to her for that consolation whicli the 
laws of society deny, and in the lasting purity of a mother’s love 
will find the way to heaven. How joyfully docs a hard-working 
child labour for the comfort of a poverty-stricken mother! how 
alive is a son to her honour and liigh-standing in the world ! and, 
should that mother be deserted by her helpmate, does not the sou 
stand forth as her protector? In short,* the more deeply we rellcc* 
on the subject, the more entirely ayi we convinced, that no in 
fluence is so lasting or of such wide extent, and the more 
intensely do we feel the necessity of guiding this sacred affection, 
and perfecting that being from whom it emanates. The future 
character ol a child,” said Napoleon, is always the w’ork of its 
mother and he delimited in recollecting that to his parent divi 
he owe much of the greatness of a mind, which possibly grasped 
at too much, but which afterwards enabled him to bear yeais of 
privation and exile with fortitude and dignity. 

History,” says M. Aimc-Martin, ^‘ justifies these words, and, with- 
out dwelling on such remarkable instances as Charles IX., and Memy 
IV., the one the pupil of Catherine, and the other of Jeanne ifAlbret, 
was not Louis XIII,, weak, ungrateM, au<l discontented like his mother, 
always rebellious and always submissive ? Do we not, in Louis XIV^., 
recognize the passions ot a Spanish woman, those sensual yet romantic 
gallantries, those bigoted fears, that despotic pride, which required pro- 
curation before the throne as well as before the altar ? But,” continues 
Ui^^uthor, the two great poets of our age, perhaps, ofter the most 
striking examples of this saving or fatal influence. To the one, an un- 
kind fate had given a scoffing, unfeeling mother, whose proud, capricious, 
and narrow mind, expanded only to vanity or hatred — a mother who 
unspaiingly ridiculed the natural iiifiniiity of her child, irritated, galled, 
and mortified him, caressed and flattered him, and then despised ancl 
cursed him. These corroding passions of tlic woman were deeply en- 
graved on the heart of the young man; hatred and pride, anger and dis- 
dain, fermented within him, and, like the burning lava of a volcano, 
suddenly burst forth upon the world, in torrents ‘of infernal harmony. 
The happier destiny of the other poet bestowed on him a mother who 
was tender without weakness, pious without severity, one of those rare 
women who are born to be models to their sex; this beautiful and en- 
lightened creature shed* over her son ail the light of love; the virtues 
with which she inspired him, the prayer which she taught him, spoke 
not only to his intellect, but, sinking into his soul, made him return 
, sublime sounds, a harmony which mounts to the ■skies. Thus, sur- 
rounded from his cradle by examples of the most touching piety, the 
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gracious iiiraiit walked in tlic vwiys of God, under the wings of bis 
inotlier; Ids genius is like the incense which sheds its perfume over the 
ew;J,h, but which only burns for heaven.” ^ 

In directing the attention of our readers to M. Aiiiie-Martin's 
work, we must howeWr premise, that it is exclusively written for 
the French nation, and, consequently, the handling of the subject 
is totally different from that which we should employ; no Eii- 
lishman would write so argumentative a book for his own people, 
and (we mean not to be presumptuous) no Englishman would 
make such appeals to his countrywomen on the score of con- 
duct or religion* We have faults and sins enough to answer for, 
it is true, and which ought to prevent us from setting ourselves 
above our neighbours; we dare not lend ourselves to the conceit 
of fanatical reasoners, who, in the midst of their groans and mock 
humility, yet call this a nation peculiarly under the care of the 
Almighty, and the only spot on earth where true religion is 
taught and cherished ; but we hope that mgny of the suggestions 
of our author would be superfluous, and we cannot think that the 
efforts which Rouseau and Dessessarts made to restore French 
wives and mothers to their duty were ever required in this country. 
M. Aim6-Martin himself says: 

What indifference on the part of women towards important affairs ; 
what ardour for frivolities! their minds, unceasingly agitated by the 
fashion of the day, turn with passion to the nothings of the moment ; 
for the sake of these do they feign a character different from their own, 
do they torture themselves, suffer heat, cold and hunger, destroy their 
health, and risk their lives. Alas ! we give to our daughters the man- 
ners of courtezans, to our wives the instruction of a child, and then ask 
for glory and happiness fi’om Heaven. What is the result ? The friw?^’*y 
of one sex necessarily influences the habits of the other : women become 
trifling to please us, and we must become frivolous to find favour with 
them.” 

We suspect that this is too hard upon French-w'omen, but, 
saving some unfortunate exceptions, we challenge the whole 
world to pass such a censure on the daughters of Great Britain, 
and to found their opinion on truth. But there is yet ample 
room for improvement in the education of our females, and we 
feel certain, that the*y will reap much profit from M. Aim6-Mar- 
tin's suggestions, though they are chiefly addressed to another 
nation, and that mostly a nation of Catholics. Something must 
be asked, in the way of indulgence too, for, the heaviness, we had 
almost said prosiness, of several portions of these volumes, but to 
those who like ourselves will* wade through the dulness, and 
seriously consider the excellent, wise, and liberal principles in-^ . 
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culcated in them^ we promise an sftiiplc rcwarjl. To induce oui 
^^•reflccting readers to undertake the task^ we shall now proceed to 
an analysis of the book, and give several quotations, cUiedy 
\ in English, but selecting a few of the most eloquent passages in 
the original words, • 

The first chapters are devoted to a brief examination of the 
two great writers, Des Cartes and Rousseau, who shed an in- 
fluence over the women of France; the errors of their systems are 
pointed out, and the good they eflected is duly acknowledged. 
The power of women and the efiects produced by marriage are 
next treated of, and the succeeding chapter begins as follows : — 

Whatever maybe the customs and laws of a country, the women 
of it decide the morals. Free or subju^^rated, they reign, because they 
bold possession of our passions. But this influence is more or less sa- 
lutary according to the degree of esteem which is granted to them. 
Whether they are our idols or companions, courtezans, slaves or beasts 
of burden, the reaction is complete, and they make us such as they are 
themselves. It seems if nature connected our intelligence with their 
dignity, as we connect our happiness with their virtue. This, therefore, 
is a law of eternal justice — man cannot degrade women without him- 
self falling into degradation ; he cannot raise them without becoming 
better. Let us cast our eyes over the globe, and observe those two 
great divisions of the human race, the East and the West. One half of' 
the ancient world remains without progress, without thought, and under 
the load of a barbarous civilization; women there are slaves. The 
other half advances towards freedom and light ; the women there arc 
loved and honoured.*' 

In summing up the history of female influence, M. Aime- 
Martin says, — 

"‘*’^*hat which has been done to lower women, and that which they 
have done towards our civilization, offers, perhaps, the most moral and 
dramatic part of our history. There was a time when their beauty alone 
wrestled against barbarism. Shut up in castles, like prisoners, they 
there civilized the warriors who despised their weakness, but who 
adored their charms. Accused of ignorance, and deprived of instruc- 
tion, disgraced by prejudice, and deified by love — feeble, timid — seeing 
around them nothing but soldiers and the sword, they adopted the 
passions of their tyrants ; but in adopting they ameliorated them. They 
directed combatants towards the defence of tha helpless. Chivalry 
became a protecting power ; it repaired injuries, and paved the way for 
laws j and, at last, after having fought in order to conquer kingdoms, it 
was softened into fighting for the beauty of women, and civilization began 
by gallantry. A great revolution was acicomplisbed in France, on the day 
when a noble knight drew off his men, in consequence of hearing that thd 
castle of which be was just about to*commence the siege, bad become 
. the asylum of the wife of his enemy, and that this wife was about to 
become a mother. At a later period, some glimpses of science began 
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to pierce ibiougli t\ie shades winch covered the w’orld ; all eyes were 
dazzled by it, and it was then that the destiny of women was pitiable. 
While men only believed themselves to be superior from the strength oil 
their bodies and the force of their courage, they bad ceded to the power 
of feebleness and beauty; but scarcely had they acquired a smattering 
of science^ when pride seized them, and women nearly lost their empire. 
Hut the worst period for them was the age of scribes and doctors ; for 
at that time all the impertinent questions concerning the pre-eminence 
of men, and inferiority of women, were brought forward. Even the 
existence of their souls became a matter qf doubt; and theologians them- 
selves, amidst these agitating discussions, forgot for a moment, that our 
Saviour was made human by his mother. These disputes led to this 
deplorable result, that the ignorance of women became a moral system, 
as the ignorance of the lower elasses had become a system of policy. 
Our forefathers long confounded ignorance with innocence, and thence 
came all their troubles ; they wished women to be silly for the sake of 
their husbands, and the people to be ignorant for the sake of power. 
Women, thus assimilated to the people, like them, did not receive any 
species of instruction. Every thing w'as agaii?"st them ; science, legis- 
lature, and theology, — that theology which was then mistaken for reli" 
gion, and which only was virtuous under the lash of discipline, and in 
the austerities of penitence. It was by depriving them of their souls, 
by subjecting them to mean and vulgar habits, which stupify the mind, 

that they hoped to preserve them in spotless purity In the time 

of Louis the Fourteenth, when women busied themselves with affairs of 
state, the Abbe de Fleury declared that girls ought to be taught some- 
thing besides their catechism, sewing, singing, dancing, how to dress, to 
speak civilly, and make a good courtesy. Hut the progress he wished 
them to attain consisted in knowing how to read, write, and cipher — to 
know when to ask advice in matters of business, and enough of medicine 
to take care of the sick. Then came Fenelon, who wished them to read 
ancient and modern history, to understand Lat\n, to peruse wo i i u 'r rf 
eloquence, literature, and poesy; and yet such was the prejudice belong- 
ing to a period when women exercised an almost romantic power, and 
gave grace and politeness to society, that the archbishop w^as obliged to 
add certain restrictions, and to justify himself on theological principles. 

* Women,' said the venerable ecclesiastic, ^ arc half of the human race, 
redeemed by the blood of Christ, and like us destined to cteH&al life.* 
Thus, to teach them other things than dancing, singing, and courtesying, 
it was necessary to invoke the merits of the Redemption, and cover them 

with the blood of Christ.” 

• 

A part of the following passage may perhaps be well applied 
to other than French women. 

Since the time of Rousseau and Fenelon, .great progress has taken 
place among men, and consequently the education of women has in some 
measure profited. The question ia no longer asked whetber it be advisa- 
ble to instruct tbem ; we consent to the development of their under- ^ 
ptanding, and lessons are given to them by artists and masters of Ian- ‘ 
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!:;iiagcs ; they skim, as it were, a gcileral course pf study, but in tliis 
study nothing leads them to think with their own thoughts : it is chiefly 
I the school routine which gives occupation to their brains, and thus,jat*au 
I age when the passions are aw'akencd, those passions to which the habits 
^ of virtue and the principles of religion ought to be opposed, they find 
in themselves skill for the piano, a memory for words, and a soul wdiich 
sleeps. Such is, with some rare exceptions, the woman of the present 
day, with her forms of devotion, her school morality, her mechanical 
talents, her love of pleasure, her ignorance of the world, and her desire 
to love and be loved. It is npt that this education has no bright side ; 
on the contrary, it gives grace and tone to society : the duchess and the 
commoner's wife rival each other in the cultivation of first-rate talents ; 
some compose poems, which are sold for* the benefit of the Greeks and 
Poles 5 others paint pictures, the price, of which is devoted to pious 
purposes; all write correctly and elegantly; and the pens of Sevigne 
and Lafayette are become almost vulgar." 

Upon this M. Aim6-Martin observes that, if women were to 
pass all their lives ii^ studios and fetes, if it were only necessary 
for them to dazzle and to please, the great problem of education 
would now be solved ; but the hours of pleasure are few, and 
hours of reflection will come — what is there, then, he asks, in all 
this, to teach them the duties of wives and mothers? In this 
same chapter the vanity of modern education is admirably ex- 
posed : the appearance for the reality, the toiling at that which 
ought to be only a relaxation, and the forms of religion without 
the substance, arc all touched upon ; and, disregarding the oppo- 
sition of mothers and school-mistresses, he calls it all vanity, and, 
following the young girl into the married state, wdicn united to a 
husband as frivolous as herself, he ends the picture by a dcscrip- 
of their mutual disgust. We give the closing paragraphs in 
the original. 

Apres un pareil tableau, est il besoin de le dire, ce n’est plus la 
femme qu'il faut endoctriner par le mari, e’est le mari qu’il faut regc- 
iicrcr par la femme. Que faire done ? Rendre Ics femmes au sentiment 
complet de leur dignity, et leur apprendre h distinguer le veritable amour 
des fiireUrs qul usurpent son nom. Lc premier point, e’est qii'elles 
veuillent ^tre aimees et respcctces ; e’est qu’elles ne consentent, k aucun 
prix, au deplorable role que nos passions brutales leur imposent ; e'est 
qu’elles apprenuent, cnfii^ tout ce qu’il y a d’awilissant dans ces bom- 
mages qui les transforment en instrument de caprices et de voluptt^ 
.T’oserai le dire, il n’y a point de progr^s possible, pour la civilisation, tant 
que les femmes ne nous auront pas fait rough* de ces assimilations gros- 
si^res que la bonne compagnie resume ainsi : le vin, la tabic, les femmes, 
les cbevaux : triste catalogue des plaisirs de la brute, oh I’liommc fletrit 
jusqu’au sein qui I’a porte ! ^ 

Mais comment nous en feront-elles mugir si lelles n’en rougissent 
elles-mfinies ? Qne la delicatesse la plus exquise soit done dans une 
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jeunc fille la lumiere^de sa pudeui'f comnie ellc est dans une jeunc feinine 
la marque de sa dignite. Ce ne soiit pas les grimaces dc la pruderie,. 
cW la verfcu que je demande. Eii rendant la seduction plus difficile, je 
rendi'ai raniour plus ideal et plus pur, je lui laisserai les illusions qui 
vicnnent enchanter notie adolescence, et Tiutroduisent, pour la premiere 
fois, dans le monde du beau et de Tinfini } 

** Ainsi doit s'accomplir leducation des filles. Et quant k Tcducatioii 
du mari, pourquoi nous en inquieter ? elle se fera simplement et naturelle* 
nient par les vertus de la femme.” 

After a brief description of the jlresent moral, literary, and 
scientific state of France, and public instruction, M. Aiine-Mar- 
tiii closes his first book \yith a passage which applies to all 
countries. 

« 

** It is therefore religion which ought to vivify nations ; they will be 
just in the eyes of God who love their brethren ; they will be powerful 
among men who love God. Here is revealed the true mission of 
women — placed among all people, and in all classes, the laws of policy 
do not reach them, and, pure from our fatal pas^iions, they alone, in the 
bosom of society, are left to the laws of nature. Nothing need taint the 
character of women ; the cares of business do not tarnish the freshness 
of their thoughts 3 they are neither warriors, magistrates, nor legislators : 
they are wives and mothers; they are such as God wished them to be. 
They form one half of the human race, and by their very weakness have 
escaped from the corruption of our power and our glory. Let them 
cease to regret that they do not share these passions ; let them leave to 
us the tribune, thrones, and war, for, if they partake of our violence, who 
on earth can soften it ! Such should be their influence, their kingdom; 
they bear within their persons the nations to come, they bear in their 
souls the destinies of those nations. Let them send through the whole 
earth the words of humanity and liberty ; let them create an impulse 
towards one common feeling for the love of God and our neiglilSCTJFr 
and their destinies will be accomplished. Annies are necessary for con- 
quering the world ; one single moral feeling can civilize and save it.” 

The metaphysical chapters of the second book are intended to 
give us an ampler knowledge of mankind, and are full of quota- 
tions from Kant and other authors ; but w-e will no furth< 2 i& 4 )ause 
over them than to extract the two following passages, which 
appeared to us to be worthy of remark. 

But what is infiniljy ? All my efforts to cqpceive it are useless ; it is 
equally impossible for me to deny or to comprehend it ; all 1 can know 
is, that beyond infinity there is nothing. Guided by this faint light, 1 
place a cipher before me to which J constantly add others ; I fill an im- 
mense space with my calculations ; useless toil I eternally increasing, but 
composed of finite things, the two extremes only meet my eyes, the be- 
ginning and the end. Then I look*all round me ; no end, no beginning ; 
that which the cipher always seeks without obtaining it, that which is 
before, that which is after, that which is every where and for ever, that 
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. is infinity. The feeling of infinity gives an idea of all things which wc 
^ cannot perceive by means of the senses ; it realisel to us that which is 
unknown. The infinite is God. It is God that thou seekest^ Oinysoi|l! 
since nothing of that which is finite can detain thee here below. Thou 
^detachest thyself frona all earthly joys, because tlycse joys have an end 3 
thou shrinkest from all limits, because all limit is non-existcnce. Within 
thyself alone dost thou repose in this infinity, which passes beyond our 
passions, and which is at once thy hope, thy light, and thy fulness.” 

The second passage is fron!l the chapter on the immortality of 
the soul. • 

Mais, dis-tu, je n’ose croire k de si hautes dcstinecs. Dieu ne m*en 
donne la penscc qiie pour adoucir les maiisi dc la vie, et cettc pensee, ne 
fiit-ellc qu’une illusion, cst encore le plus m^jgnifique des presens. Qu est*ce 
done qiie Dieu pourrait me devoir au-dela ? Eh bien ! jette les yeux 
autour de toi, au milieu de tant de bienfaits prodigues, tachc dc decoiivrir 
unc deception. II s'agit de savoir ce qui a et6 promis et ce qui a etc 
donne, si les dons 6galent les besoins, si les jouissances nianquent aux 
dtisirs. Cherclic un animal qui ait soif, et (jui ne puisse decoiivrir une 
fontaiue ; une plante attachee a la terre, et sur laquellc le soufile du 
matin u’apporte de douces rosees ; une pensee humaine qui nc puisse 
s’accomplir ; un sentiment d'amour qui ne puisse se realiser ! Dieu dil a 
chaque intelligence : Ce que tu con^ois, je tc le donnerai ; ct sa magnifi- 
cence sc montre jusqu’aux limites de la nature. Vois ce fr^le moucherou ! 
sa iCte cst couronnec dc diamans, ses ailes sont couvertes des nuances dc 
rarc-cn-cicl ; e'est pour lui que le zephyr balance les fieurs, que lalumi^re 
y depose ses parfuins, et que le ciel y laissc tomber unc goutte de son 
aiiibroisie j pour lui la terre est 1111 banquet magnifique, ct la vie une 
aurore radieuse toute corisucrce h la voluptc. Et cependant, au milieu 
de tant de richesses, au sein dc taut de plaisirs, aucune voix n cveille sa 
reconnaissance, rien ne Toccupe au-dela de ses appetits, rien iic Tinquiete 

‘^U‘*?dCla dc son horizon*: il vit, jouit, et meurt j son destin est rempli« 
Quo! ! le moucheron n’a pas etc trompe, et riiomme le serait ! 11 y aurait 
on nous un sentiment sans but, unc inquietude dc la vie celeste sans 
necessite, des desirs sans accomplissement, des previsions eterncllcs sans 
uvenir, le supplice du n6ant en presence d’unc immortalite promise et 
rcfusec ! Promise ! puisqu*ellc est rnontree. 

IVMrla douleur ! mais la mort I Tu te plains de la mort comme si 
tu ne portals pas en toi le sentiment qui en triomphe ! Hclas ! ces grandes 
]e9ons uc nous sont pas epargnees ; dies se m6lent h la vie de tons les 
horames. Dieu nous envoie Ic plaisir comme uq messager celeste qui 
nous invite h venir h lui, cT le malheur comme un maitre severe qui nous 
y force. Ici, pres de raoi, il y a peu de jours encore, j‘ai vu perir dans 
sa fleur un enfant, Tunique pensee de sa m^re. Helas ! avec quelle 
anxiete die cherchait la, vie dans ces yeux etcints pour jamais ! J’entends 
encore cette voix dechirante ! je vois encore ces regards douloureux ! 
Toutes les consolations venaient se brisev contre ce mot : 11 n est plus ! 
Tout-^-coup son dme s*exalte, une joie celeste brille dans ses yeux inond^s 
de larmes : elle invoque le nom de Dieu 1 elle se ressouvient de ses 
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prumcsscs ! iin scntinient immortel ]ui rend tout ce (]u'elle a perdu, 
('ette mere inconsolable, qui uc voulait Hen entendre, s’abime maintenant 
dans les inspirations de Tinfini ! Ce n’est plus sur la terre, e'est dans Ic 
del; qu’elle contemple son enfant ! 

<< Ah ! si elle ne dei^it plus le revoir ; qu’elle infernale derision ! Dieu 
manquera-t-il de pouvoir ou dc justice ? 11 y aurait magnificence ct veritc 
dans la vie instinctive du moucheron, ai*tifice et mensonge dans la vie 
morale et religieuse de riiommc ! La vertu persccutee sur la terre, et 
tournant ses regards vers le del ; les devouemens h la patrie et au genre 
liumain ; l*h6roisnie, qui n’attcnd plus rien ici-bas $ tous les sacrifices 
faits au devoir dans Ic seul but de plaire a Dieu, ne scraient done qiic dcs 
erreurs de rhuraanite ! Ton 4me, O Socrate ! aurait eu des pensees plus 
vastes que la creation ! Toi ! ^ ^mi dc la vorite, tu serais inort pour uii 
mensonge ! Un Dieu aurait tronipe Socrate ! L’^tre cree serait-il plus 
magnanime que son Createur \ 

Non ! Non ! la Providence ne r^pond pas par une sentence de inort 
eternelle aux sages qui I’invoquent, au genre liumain qui Tattestc. Cc 
n*est pas sur les tombeaux qu’il faut lire sa reponse, e’est dans notre dine, 
d'oil s'echappe ce cri sublime : Dieu, eternite ! 

“ Quand rhomiiie jetle ses regards sur la terre, que voit-il ? la creation, 
qui, dc toutes parts, s’dl^vc jusqu’d lui. Et quand il ram^ne ses regards 
sur lui-m6me, quand il s’etudie ct se contemple, que trouve-t-il %u>dela 
de ses passions terrestres ? un sentiment instinctif dc Tinfini, unc con- 
science qui tend k la perfection ideale, une raison dont la lumid'e se pro- 
jettc vers le del, une dme en6n dont toutes les faeultes rayonnent vers 
Dieu : intuition mystericusc de la Divinitc, qui nous annonce un autre 
mondc aussi sdremeut que les sens nous revdent celui-ci 

The second volume, including the third and fourth books, is 
wholly devoted to religion : the first chapter treats of error and 
truth, and we strongly recommend its perusal; it would injure it 
to make copious extracts from it, and our limits will not a1low-«^ 
to give more than the opening and conclusion, which arc as 
follows : — 

Que puis-je savoir? Que dois-je faire? qu’ose je espercr?* Jolcvc 
la voix, j’interrogc toutes les philosophies, toutes les religions, ct toutes 
me disent, Venez a nous ! Alors, pr^tant lorcille, j’en tends le s \\ ncs me 
pmposer de ne croire it rien, les antres de croire sans examiner. On 
commence par exiger le doute, et Ton fiiiit par me deniaiider la credulito. 
Si je parle de vertu, j’entcncls donner ce nom au crime; si je parle de 
Dieu, j'entends donn^ ce nom a la matiei^e. Plus j avance, plus ma 
raison se trouble j j^ finis par n'^tre sfir de rien, pas mt>me de la substance 
de mon ime, pas m6me de la mati^re dc inon corps : la inctaphysique ne 
me laissc que mes sensations ; la logique, que I'inccrtitude entre deux 
raisonnemens contraircs. Ainsi jc touche k tous *les systkmes sans arriver 
k aucune conviction, et, plonge ^dans ces tenkbres pliilosophiques ct 


* These are well known expressions of Kant's, 
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religieuses^ aprcs avoir tout etiulie^ toi^t approfondi, je m'arr^te^ effray^ 
de ne comprendre que mon neant ! I 

“What light will guide us in this shadowy path?” (the search ^of 
truth.) “ It is the great business of life, and it must be confessed that 
which seems to disturb us the least. It is sometimes discussed in col- 
leges, but, liaving once entered into the world, we hasten to forget it. 
Lectures on philosophy are so managed that they do not teach us to 
philosophize, for their object is to make good scholars, and not good 
philosophers. For women it is still worse ; no one dreams of develop- 
ing their souls ; and for 6000 ye^vs they have led the world, without the 
world thinking that in the exercise of such a power the truth is of any 
consequence to them. The researches we are now about to make will 
recompense them for this neglect ; for them we shall trace a few pages 
of human wisdom 3 then, abandoning those arid paths which philoso- 
phers will plant with abstractions and syllbgisms, we shall enter into a 
new road, where Nature herself shall serve as a guide, — where all is 
easy, all is beautiful, — where the soul, restless about its future state, 
finds the termination of its fears and uncertainties, — where wisdom is 
love, and truth produces ccstacy.” 

These are bold worcis on the part of our author, and we will 
endeavour, by selecting a few passages, to show how far he fulfils 
his great undertaking, again impressing on the mind of the reader 
that he speaks to another nation, where education varies from our 
own, inasmuch as we profess, at least, to give to both sexes a 
knowledge of God ; w’here the great mass consists of Catholics^ 
and where there are consequently wide differences in manners, 
customs, and feelings. We hope, however, that we do not err 
wdien we venture to assert that Protestants may also derive much 
profit from an attentive perusal of M, Aime-Martin’s pages. 

The fallacy of metaphysical reasoning, taken as a whole, (how- 
applicable we "may find certain isolated passages,) is thu^ 
handled. 

“ How can it arrive at a single positive truth, when even existence is 
to it an insoluble problem ? The bodies which surround me, the soul 
which receives the impressions of these bodies, are denied by metaphy- 
sicians, without my being able to refute the denial. For them there is 
ncithertlTatter nor mind, — not a perceptible being, nor a perceptible 
object : whether we see a city, a river, the sun, the firmament, the 
marvels of the earth or skies 5 or whether we see a man who sees all 
these things, there is not a single sensation within us which can prove 
their reality. ^ Bodies do\iot exist,* says Berkeley. The soul, a spi- 
ritual substance, then remains. ‘ Spiritual substances do not exist,’ says 
Hume. Then the sensations remain. * What does feeling mean? Am 
I certain that J feel?’»says M. de la Mennais, (a celebrated modein 
writer). Thus the highest efforts of the understanding lead us to the 
last degree of absurdity. Man cannot affirm anything about his own 
, being; he can neither say I am, 1 feel, or I think. Show me after this 
* what remains of creation. But astonisbipent is felt because these meta- 
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physics^ which refuse to us tho, proofs of our own existence, cannot 
afford us proofs of tftic existence of a God. How can man prove that 
Qod is^ by reasoning which cannot even prove to him that his own 
niaterial body exists ? Kant places on -two parallel lines the metaphysical 
arguments for and ag|iinst the existence of God ; then he weighs theiri 
and shows their equality. Argument having decided nothing, doubt 
appears, and the truth remains unknown. Thus one of the noblest of 
human undei'standings has employed all the strength of abstract reason* 
ing to establish that this abstract reasoning is powerless when seeking 
for principles. But, instead of complaining of such want of power, we 
ought' to be thankful for it. What would become of truth, that truth 
which ought to be universal, if nature had placed her demonstration in 
reasoning which is unintelligible to three-fourths of the human raceV’ 

We were about to say tl>at the able chapter on the authority of 
learned theologians would probably apply more to Catholics than 
to Protestants; but we glanced around us, and we paused. The 
thronging of our countrywomen to the churches of their favourite 
preachers; their restlessness and discontent when forced by cir- 
cumstances to attend any other; their e^ithusiastic and tender 
praise of these their holy men ; the infallibility with which they 
clothe them; their blind submission to all they enjoin, in defiance 
of the authority of the most sacred ties of family and gratitude, — 
of that decorum which in all other cases they would cherish more 
dearly than their lives; that influence which they allow their con- 
fidential priest to possess, not only over their consciences, but 
over the most trifling occupation in their domestic arrangements ; 
that sweeping clause of condemnation which they cast over all 
who presume to differ from the Reverend Mr. A. or Mr. B, — all 
this, we say, started before us; and we would fain ask them also 
to pause, and, looking at the number of popes which they«4iaLu^:> 
^create, ask themselves how nearly they approach to the errors of 
that great division of the Christian religion which they profess to 
abhor. But wc must not write a religious discussion, when we 
are only called upon to give an account of a published work ; 
and, affirming that we are most sensible to the well-directed 
efforts of zealous and benevolent clergymen, — that we Tf&ve wit- 
nessed with tears the consolation, the soothing, which Holy Writ 
has imparted, when falling on the ears of the afflicted and the 
dying from their lipfe, — that we hail with joy the appearance of the 
true minister of God among his suffering or thoughtless congre- 
gation, — we conclude this passage in the words of Aim^-Martiii 
himself : ** No one more than ourselves respects the Holy Scrip- 
tures, but, at the samejtime, no one more fears thelnterpretations 
given to it by’^ (bigoted) ‘^man.” 

The succeeding chapter is, perhaps, quite equal to that of 
which we have just spoken, and has for its subject the refutation 
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of the infallibility of the mass of opinion. We reluctantly pass 
over the chapters treating of the ifnity of Go^ — the influence of 
’ one single truth over the world — the attributes of the Divinity— 
the study of God in the soul of man, and in nature — the laws of 
creation — the sociability of the human race^physical and moral 
love — marriage — maternal affection — the propriety of keeping all 
things in their proper places — and the absence of all design to 
raise women beyond their own sphere of duty — till we come to 
the assertion that reaction i» always in proportion to the action, 
on which our author says : 

** The action does not always come upon us in a direct manner ; some* 
times it strikes the actor, sometimes those who surround him. These 
proofs of justice may appear to us to be slow and capricious ; they over- 
turn a throne when we only see a guilty |ft)pulace ^ they destroy a nation 
when we sec but the tyrant to be punished. Then come those excep- 
tions which irritate us or strike us with terror. All this proceeds from 
the weakness of our own sight, and sometimes also from the greatness 
of our pride. We form^our judgment according to the laws of human 
justice, and not according to those wide and profound views of universal 
justice which form the justice of God.*' 

In closing this chapter, which is intended to prove that the 
natural bent of man is towards that which is excellent, we shall 
use the forcible words of the author. 

Vous venez de voir les astres se multiplier, comme les sables de la 
mer j montez, niontez encore ! Plongez avec Herschel dans ces abimcs 
de lumierc et dc feu 1 Le grand homme aspire k ce qu*il y a de plus 
beau; son Arne pressent que toutes ces etoiles qui rayonnent dans 
I'espace doivent avoir leurs ctres animes, leurs 6tres intelligens. Qu’est 
ce pour lui qu*un soleil qui ne ferait qu^eclairer ? Dieu s’est donne par- 
■^oul'^les spectatcurs. «Plcin de cette pensee, il observe I’astre dont 
presence donne le jour, et bientot il decouvre que cet astre est une plancte 
opaque, tenebreuse, assez semblable k la terre, et non un charbon ardent, 
que la lunii^re n’emane pas de son sein, mais qu’elle nage dans son 
atmosphere comme les nuees dans la notre^ qu'clle s'y forme perp^tuelle- 
ment pour rayonner sur les mondes, et sans doute aussi sur le soleil lui- 
mC‘me,<ei^'elle eclaire, qu’elle fcconde, et qu’clle aurait cent fois con- 
sume, si, par des inoyeus qui nous sont; inconnus, Tardeur devorante dc 
ses feux ne se trouvait sans ccsse adoucie. £t il en conclue que le phe- 
nomene dc la vie se produit dans le soleil comme^sur la terre, mais sous 
des formes et avec des conditions differentes. Ainsi, depassaut les pro- 
fondes conceptions d’Huygens, qui, en peuplant les astres, n'avait os^ 
peupler le soleil, le jeune Herschel s’eKve d*un degre de plus vers le 
beau; il sent que ^inte^igenGe est partout, parce que partout il recon- 
nait un Dieu. 'D^s«lors tous les points lumineux du Armament s'ani- 
ment par la priiire et par I’amour ; chaque plandte, ebaque etoile, chaque 
soleil, chaque voie lactee, est un autel qui flambole et d’ou s’elance 
*rhymne vainqueur da n^ant; et I’ensemble de ces plan^tes, de ces 
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etoiles, de ces soleils^ de ces voles lactees^ c’est le temple de la Dlviuite ; 
et les choeurs subliqpes qui . retentissent de monde en monde, c*est le 
culte eternel, inconmrchensible^ entendu de Dieu seul, au milieu de 
rfibiunonie des astres) k travers I'espace ct le temps/* 

Witli respect to ^the possible perfection of man, we cannot ^ 
quite agree with M. Aim£-Martin, and many other learned and 
good men : that we may be, can be, and shall be, much better, 
we do not doubt, — nay, w'e even admit that we are better; but 
the experience of all ages, the cQntemplation of mankind only 
since the Christian era, make us fear that in this life our fallen 
nature can never reach perfection. In all times there have been 
examples of brilliant virtue, but that virtue has at best been 
human, and is mingled With weaknesses which depend on the 
material structure with which God has enveloped our souls. 

The chapters on death, and the application of the laws of na* 
lure to those of man, are, perhaps, not so powerful as many 
others; but in the latter we could not help being struck with 
some of the remarks on the ancient writers^ for they proved to us 
that in all times fanaticism has made use of similar means. Those 
writings of St. Jerome, which are especially addressed to the 
novices in convents, are but the first edition of certain books, 
which are now put into the hands of young women, in order to 
warn them against sins and inclinations of which we feel sure that 
nine-tenths of our females would remain in ignorance were it not 
for these warnings. The only difference lies in the words, and in 
the much more pernicious excess of the second edition. 

In treating of our hopes for the future, M. Aim6-Martin thus 
writes : 

Before the Gospel there was but little hope for humanity; since 
4ben, all else has been reduced to nothing. Reckon the followers of 
each religion : give 147 millions of souls to Confucius, to Sinto, to Magisin 
and to Fetichism ; 170 millions to Bouddha and bis five apostles ; 60 to 
Brama, and 96 to Mahomet. Amid this censorship of mankind Jesus 
Christ is found to possess 270 millions of disciples. Whatever may be 
their communion, Greek or Roman Catholicism, Lutheranism or Cal- 
vinism, the Gospel has but one object — the enfranchisement^ of all 
nations ; but one future — the triumph of virtue and humanity." 

Having thus prepared the reader for his ultimate object, 
M. AimC-Martin, ih his fourth and la«t book, proceeds to the 
religion of a mother of a family, and he thus commences. 

I am now about to treat of religion in presence of its three greatest 
enemies — incredulity, indifierence, and fanaticism — taking reason for my 
guide, and only seeking the truth, a difficult task, which 1 am anxious to 
fulfil without wounding the conscience of any one. For this purpose, I 
declare that n^y object is not to change the modes of worship, or to over- 
turn dogmatical rules. Over every. one of the special and changeable' 
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' tenets of each sect reigns an inimutabie reUgtoAf #tkb etifo^da them alh 
* as the sky surrotmds the eaith* My object is to blf^w from that 1 ^- 
gion» which is summed up in the Gospel, those etAnal prinetples wnicb 
agree with all creeds ; to introduce them gently by means of ihmale in- 
fluence, and thus gradually to advance towards the triumph of Chris-^ 
tianity, or, in other words, the civilization of the wodd. . / * The more 
sublime the religion that is given to our mothers, the moi« vivid iiHtt be 
our own impressions : to ueglec^to instruct our teachers would be to 
renounce our own instruction. ^ May proper thoughts of God descend 
upon us at the sound of our mothers’ voices, — may these thoughts pane* 
tratc into our souls, — may their light surround u$, — may they be the 
joy of our ehildhood, the science of our heart, the life of our soul, and 
our support at that periotl when the la 4 i|{ beams of Innocenne tremble 
before, and cede Co, the passions!*' 

While speaking of the religion the human race, our auth 
further says : 

‘‘ Before His coming (and I intentionaHy dwell upon this thougbe) 
political institutions alont traced the duties of the citizen; morality de¥ 
pended on religious worship only as far as its -material interests were 
concerned ; nothing united man to God *, he was virtuous for the sake 
of his country, — the Gotpel teaches us to he virtuous for the sake of 
humanity and of heaven. In thus combining morality and religion, the 
love of God and man, Jmon at once showed the insumciency of tim reli** 
gion of philosophers, which preached morality v#ithout religion, and the 
fatality of that religion withont tnomlity, which belonged to the Pagans." 

In a comparison of the Christianity of other times and that 
of the present day with the true doctrines of the Gospel, we 
find the following beautiful passage: 

How has such love ^or mankind been changed into persecution and« 
**71ainna1ion ? How has the God wlm came to seek the stray sheeps the 
God who calls all men to him, become the God of aneihemas and 
sion } If these doctrines are the work of Jesus Chrij^t, wp must isjeci 
them as entirely pernicious ; if they are, the work of man^ fallh must 
he purified. The fault lies in our recognizing the man In our religion, 

when wc <^ht only to recognize God is the geytersl of 

the book^tmeh must be taken ; some sentences!, some scattmd 

here and there, may favour violence; but if the whole book condemns 
it, how can we justify it I Two hooks verify each otherf^ihe book of 
the Apostles and the hook of Mature. I study them,*I refleOI upon tbem* 
and I compare ^hem* In this magnificent examIsKttion the book Of 
nature interprala theOoipel, end the Gospel teaches to read the bdOfc 
of nature. In each } dii^ver the same law$,**-^in each 1 recognize ^ 
same hand,^and when csose to agree, I pOusc apd J doubt," ; 

Pessii^ over the dtoptem treating of ' celibacy, saiiodty^ ^ 
Romish priest, hope u«id;^i||it Ota! the Gospel pri«af/%te 
shall ocilf furtlier cite 

** Oh women ! if you could only see one of the mlratdes promised to 
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tnat^rnal ii^fluence^fwltb what noble pride would you eilter upon that 
bsreer which has sof^nerdualy Opened future ages to^your endeavours ! 
Tb&t which it is noijn the power of any monarch or any nation to ac- 
complish^ it is given (to yhur will to exeeate. You alone can unite the 
scattered fiock^ and givn it one common iihpulse. That which 1 have 
not been ablh to trace on this cold paper> you can engrave on the hearts 
of a whole people. I offer to you a feeble image of the truths and you 
can beneath tbe tiutb Hself to the i^ole world. When, in our public 
walks and gdrdena* 1 see on all sloes the ii<^y crowds of children^ 
divei:ling th^selv^s with tbe sports suitable to Uieir age^ my heart 
' trembles witlnoy at tbe thought that they yet belong to you. Li^each 
devote herself to the happing of her own children^ for in each indi- 
vidtml happiness God has .fdaced the promise of general happiness. 
Young girfs^ yo^ng wives/ tender mothers^ it lies in you^ much more 
thkn li lies in the laws of a legislature, to confirm the future destiny of 
Europe" and the destiny of mankind !’^ 


Aet« III. — 1. la 'Roman du Remrt,publi6 d*aprh In Mann- 
serifs de la BihUathique du Roi des a J//% XIV% et XV* 
cksi ]^r M. D. M, Meon. 8vo. JParis. 1826. 4 tomes. 

. 2. Ze Roman Renarf, SuppUmenf variantes et corrections. 
JPubiie d^aprhs te$ Manuscrits de la Bibliothique du Roi el de 
la Bibliolheque de VArsenah Par P. Chabaille. 8vo. Paris. 
1855. 

3. Reinardus Vulpes^ .Carmen Epicum s^calis /X et XIL con- 
Ad ^dem Codd. AiSS, edidit et adnotalionihh:: 

^ U^ravit Fratictaeus Josephus Moae. Reinhart Fuchs aus 
4em munten und zwolften Juhrhundert. fferausge^ben und 
. voh ^F. J. Mono* 8vo. Stuttgart und Tubingen. 

[4; y<m Jacob Grimm. 8vo. Bedin. 1834. 

the tmrld-renowned Reynard tbe Fox figured 
;>^/^.page 9 of the Foreign Quarterly Review;* aiid wO certainly 
bitvo deitM him the honour 9 f a third end last appear- 
hp a<|]t come recommended to us Iw inllbductibns from 
J^ec^iwi^hed acholaiv Mono and Jaeob' Grimm. But 
alreaidy admits ^ lumVersal popularity in 
otte iiilr bU proteut shapes^ refuae to notice the hitherto 

" Reipardus Vulpes,” which Ita. learned 
;editpr titnheeibitiugl^'yro be the arch>type aiid prefigu- 
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. ration of all tliose Famoua Historioa merry Adven- 

. tures"^ in which the crafty courtier of tho kiftfl^f boaata plays a 
part f Could we refiise to notice a volum in Jacob 

Grimm communicateii to the world of lette{s the of his 

investigation into the history of Master Reynard i jC^rtaitily not. 
• We have therefore determined to call the attention of our readers 
once more to the subject^ and to include in our notice JMedn^s 
edition of the ** Rpnian du lizard/’ and the indi^enseble '^up* 
picment to that fdition; lately published by M* Chabaitte; be- 
cause pur doing will enable us to exhibit a tolerably complete 
skefoh of the literary history of this very popular and widely cir- 
culated cycle of romance. * 

As an introduction to this sketch. We must however beg leave 
to say a few words, touching the nature and spirit which pervade 
those numerous stories in which Reynard figures as the hero. 
Tom Hearne, whose judgment cannot be pronounced, like his 
industry, unquestiona^e, said, when speaking of the English ver- 
sion of this romance, It is an admirable thing and so far 
Tom was right. But when he follows up this assertion with 
another, viz. ** and the design, being political and to represent a 
wise government, was equally good,” — ^poor Tom, with all defer- 
ence be it spoken, was confoundedly mistaken^ The design is 
not a political one, neither is it, as othdrs have erroneously cha- 
racterized it, satirical. Jacob Grimm, in the very first chapter of 
his introductory Essay, enters into a discussion upon this point, 
and shows very clearly the impossibility of the popular stories, in 
which animals are the actors, being in their nature satirical. We 
«regret that we are precluded by its length from extracting this 
^chapter, in which th^ learned author displays a critical acumeW 
that can only be excelled by the indefatigable research mmifested 
in the succeeding pages of his work. 

The stories in question badrin fact their origin in times far 
different from this rail^road age; in times when men were in 
daily cornet with the world of animals, either in tending their 
peacefuTnocks, chasing the wild deer, or hunting dow^n the beasts 
of the forest. The peculiarities of the different animals were 
brought by one or other of these causes cpq^tantty before their 
eyes, were constantly becoming the subject q| their speculation ; 
and the coosidet^tion, that, in many respects, ihe living creatdfes 
which they saw around them 'resembled the human race, ^ 
some, as in sharpness nf sight, quickness of hearipi^, ahd finen^s 
of smelling, they far excelled them, gave rise to numerous supph^ 
sitions as to the relationship which they bore to man ; andl^tl^esc 
form the foundation of all Riose fables in which animat^ljlCiiltei 





Meoii, 


Griffim. 


tiOlti ol 

dowed witb1ii|iate 
tl«w of our,; raode 
odd in it. IFlie iinir«^ 




Feauifiu^ Ibf the coDStmc* 
11 ^ il^^l os. folWtjL , 

tho ishiiaisk as being en- 
^«&d ;i^%ted aod ooqdi- 

^<!^Ttobr bos nothing at alt 
' h/t^i^/dh I bi^r cries of murder, 



befiiicjtbe hiqe, wbo oedefs ^e ^ice of itte-diuia to be perfirrn^ and 

' The men of’jffad iabte do not hesitate 
tO't|M»g||ii^«]^^ wolf/ who sipt^ifbeirlangaage, when 

iWOBa^ry. . ,T^,yieB8«Bt, enters into a 
fm^} ;'ebht^t.,Fi(b,.d^^ Ofti, .the sn^^ of hwponltif, and in his 
tti^' Wfth ^dib animal ^^ogtd|eB the lion as the common judge between 
tb^,, Bid> then, da' the dd&w'ltiikild, the pebu^arities of the nature of 
^^‘^|^,aniiiMls»mhSi he^l>«ott|d>t into pls 7 ahd aiade of good effect. 
'boidh'Jiiiags. etahd^ one leg, and sb;t|ittiqg his eyes — a 
‘ ^ :^a^,,entdvd^;e^^d iivm nature. $o/in fats battle with 
[,«!;jl|^»>{do^,jh^l^.at|!mt m,m«lf of all bis natural cunning. ,.In hhe 
•nelVi^d:P<^>;^<ff^^i<hip»8sed propensity for mice, the. hfet-a fond- 
'for liid^, drd,‘:h«<»s^ l^n dt the «61e, from whifth’.'the most 
tahin^ situalioas ariMt. '‘' Witboht this uniting into one of twd'ih reality 
opposing dements, the anhnal fable {Tldetfabtf) cannot exist. Whoso- 
ever would intent StoridsH# whidfa the animals merely comported them- 
selves like men, but were dOca^nally gifted with the names apd forms 
of animals^ wunld fail as completely in oitcbing the spirit of the fable, as 
he whd^'sjllOBM ^idtempt.to'&ithibit tihe animals with all the triith of na- 
Jtnn^ wiililioitth'u^ and lyHbout the aimed-at action of men. If 

the mrimids^ tbe fimie be without imp, smack ^ hamaiiity:, the fable be- 
OQines ahwiid ; if^they are wll^hout traces of their animal nature, it be- 
.emti# wem:h(nne.”" 

Urns mocb of the onfore of these fables. As we have already 
Gitoim .(^nies'that drereiexiste .^h' them nhy tefBdency 
dr^ubts moreover, and with good show of reason, 
" * ;ol|if^t wks didactic.,. 1 ^ ^pble,” sa^s he,'‘f is now 
‘^‘~e, iyot. I..beljevetitf . §rsr baginDing not to have 
, we jjfnojst leave his .speculations upon 
• ,f bye, wd . criticism upon the claims of. L a Fon- 
fb be.'C^M^iderad. as successful fabimists, and 
lOejQUF^miew.of ^ rise anrI'Pi'Ogress of the far-famed ad- 
" ■ I^qx, , ; . - . . 

Cgood rule, aifd, tboH|^ #e cannot point 
>9^«nji!4ipii^jare#ven^ the histo- 

' we shall not 
ilii^lt^t|w period sjpoken 
Pen^;-,a8,’j!ivoje,tan|'gt!te. les 
»«ifefi«d tojbjir thf s|iacipias 
iPaitle partavano. .What Vaa the 
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Repuifii^ \ 

language tbus sp<>keii 
* hard lo decide, but we may faMy 
learned languages, ^^d0 ;yire have eomcH^iljpiiltk^^ 
iiig that Latin was fdi^t|i^ny employed oy WiBs f‘' ^ 

** JJ)E 0\sl»x dist en son Latin,” 

says Li Lais de' _ , ; ■ ^ : 

But though the question as to w^hen . Reynard flddfijs%4;; 
involved i«r ^is obscurity^ the^abours of modern anti4|iaki^^li^^ 
thrown conaiderahle^ light ifpen the next ^nesixon, nanl^y^ When 
was his name ohoseo, like that of the great Gustavus, - 
“ 'To ppini a moral and adorn a tale.** 

Grimm produces^ a host of vrhnesses fo show h6<w widely spread 
and how favourably received was Rejmard’s History in die day ^ 
gone by. Gautier de Coinsi, one of the best poets Of his age, 
who, as a pious ecclesiastic, held in slight estimation all the jpfo- 
Yano mafenals of poetry, maintains, when speaking*of his Anra- 
t ies which were comple^d iti th^it 

Plus delitous sont si fait contc 
As bones gens, par 8a|nt Oxner^ 

Que de Uenart^ Oe AoumeXf i 
Ne de TanSu le limepon j” 

and further observes that even ohurcbxnen were more desirous of 
having representations from this fable in their chambers, than 
images of the saints in their chttrches : 

'' Ell leur mdustiers ne font pas faire 
Sitost limage Notre Dame 
% Com font Isangrm et sa fiane ' g 
Enleur eliambres ou il reponent/* ^ 

Another proof of the early popularity of this story 'may iSI lb^hd 
in Saint P'oix’s Essais Historiqiies sur Paris,” where #e^^are 
told that Philip le Bel, pit'obably to mortify the Pope (BMihee 
VIII., who died 1303), with whom he was on bkd term% padsiM 
the R|j!Gusessioii Renart” to be aolenibiy repreisfehted, a 

mummer, clothed in the skin of U fox, over '#hich 
priest’s robes, performed mass; and then ran eftW and 
the poultry; and it is probable that suiph d^bxtions 
qiietit. ' ' " A - < ' v'v.' ■ .. 

The Provencals, as far as we at 
Reynard for the^.faerb:'of any pbettt's;' 
that, from thek^tUtevebtxr^e W'lth.the/H.e^abil^ilii^jl'':^ 

^ ance with^theiitefature of their 

witli'fais-'ex|iloits| tind the con8emietiee;1srtbfV''ai^^ 
lyrical compositions of the Troubadours we find alWlioiail^®* 
story older than any poem by a Trouveur how extaht pit|^e aub^ 
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ject; older lhaii the lost NornWB>French {>oems of this cjrclufc, 
Wwever, they cannot bet* 

For insUince^ o\)r o«lrn mmiaroh> Richard Cmur-de^lioiif in a 
Sirvente which muElt Iwire been Written between 1 IO 9 atni f 199> 
has an allusion to this at 0 ry~« 

** E VOS JuoBstes ot mol, 

E men portMtes tiel foi 
Cam Jfgaigru tf Ranani/' 

Gavaudan, who Wrote itbout 1 li)!5, Peiie de Bnaainac^ wiio 
according to Raynouard fiburisbed before the end of the twelfth 
century, and many other oelebrftted writers among the Pioven- 
Sats^ likewise allude to it. • 

Xn Spain and Italy the history of Reynard seems however to 
have been but little known ; while, on the other hand, the stoiy 
is shown to have been highly popular in Flanders at the begiu- 
nipgof the thirteenth century. Subsequently to 1229, but before 
1250, a canon of Liege ^ whose work fdrms properly the third 
book of the “ Vita S. Odiliffi Leodiensis,” printed in the second 
volume of Chapcaville) when relating the victory of bis country- 
men over Duke Henry of Brabant, says, *' Dm autem, (Braban- 
Itms) morum vtdens inteniutn, fitgtt adipsum comitem {Perran- 
datOt Piandremem), qumrem induciaset veniam decommsso. Super 
ct0us palUata hppwiiit Fiatidremn indignati procera, ‘ Epa', 
iuquiuut, * Eainatdus jactus eit monacAm,’ ” 

Shortly before this, in 1204 and I 206 , occurred another eveut 
recorded in the history of Flanders, which shows how widely 
spread was Reynard’s reputation at that time^ Mathilda, the 
^ widowed coulRcss, was at opeu war with a»party of her subjects, 
lire adherents of Mathilda assumed the name of Isangriner 

g san&rini) ^ those who were opposed to them being designated 
laulussier (Bfavorin/)- Such is the statement of a contemporary, 
yiticordus, in his history Do Gestis Philippi Augusti (Duchesne, 
y. 54 ), and bis testimony is confirihed by GuilermUs Brito, and 
the later evidence of Philip Mouskes (from 1274 to ftStti bishop 
of Tournai), who, in his partly printed Rhyming Chronicle, says 

" Bt grant deuaire tint vers Ipre 
£n cclc tieie des I«ng/uu, 
baoient les BltOiotiiu’* 

jatMb Midynir, in his Chronicoa Flandrim, meatidas the cifcum- 
ktandd* and eaplldns the allusion to the Wlf in the name of the 
IsangfisM^ Infi j«(|pnhble to do th« samo fosr that bf the Rhtvoter. 
GriiiaiJ IrnSrikar, and tha areumstance of its beiaiK the name of 
the oajMMdie jfoeoKim ealts for some such explanation, assumes 
* that the Sfitfaet b connected with die history of the fox, who, as 
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he shows very clearly, was sonietw|iM''desigQat^ by the coaxing 
. ntttae of Blaufuss f Bluefoof) «ltd 

But tl^e earlt^: testimony 1ib< the stories 

in witidfaT the foi «»# tfrtitf exhilnt by 

which they are IjdliltaGieirlifsed hi the ReyiUimi^ RiMes, ,-is that 
w^ich if( affordt^ by the ijibbbt Ouibert de Nogmat in bis Auto- 
biography, and vrhieb proves tbetn to have been as famitmr to 
the nativw’of Picardy at 'the comomncedtent of the tvimUBi icem- 
tury as tim |^sages vr« lwye*<t(ioted above prove tiusm to imim 
been to ^<P^Higaa' ktter. Guibert, or. Wibertx a i^tive 

of Beaitmli, was eleoteA lAbbot of the Monastery of Ifo^nt, 
near Coney, m I BH, and diad.in 1 He .wrote three books, 
De Vim Sna, which were published jimOng his collected works 
at Paris, by Ivucas d’Achery, in Itidl ; and in book 3, c.ap. 8, 
p. 507, he rentes the murder, in i ) 1'4, of Gualdricus, or Wal- 
dricus. Bishop of Laon, in Picardy, who had made himself hated 
by his crimes and offences, t^e insurgents sought., every where 
for the bidiop, who b)ld concealed hifflwif at their appio^ f at 
last they examined the cell;^*< eam singula euni vaSa 

disquirm-ent, iste (Teudega@uS,:he' chief of fl»6 
fronte toatiulae illius fai qua Itlhot v^titnio, sabstitit, et rmuso 
obice sciseibatur ingeminatido! , ^ Quis esset?* Cumque 
fustigaha gelida Jam ora mbviiwet, * Captivus’ inquit.~Solebat 
autem ' episcopns eum leenig/^am irridendo vocare, propter 
lupinam scilicet speciem: dcemm aliqui sclent appemre Utpos. 
Alt ergo scelestus ad {Nramulem, * Hiccmc est domtmt lsengrinus 
repositus i’ Renuifbs i^ur, quamvis peccatpr, christus. (i> e. 
unctus) tamen Dommi, de vasqulo capillis detrahitur.” Jn this 
remarkable passage, obsoure .as it is towards the cpncldsioni jn 
which we should probatdy read Ren0^s instead of BemiUiuflj 
we see that in 1 1 IS!; this mbie. was so well khd^ tnftt the m^e 
oflsengrim was satirically applied to a wiId-ibbJBng .m1ijD, ' arid 
moTMVer that! every mut of the comdion p^|>le imderitodd, the 
aUnsion. From wfaidt. we may. reasonably ^at i|p .thq 

of Fnn£S this characteristic fable was/ then bii| generate elder 
at least ; that it might, in short, date its riselj^m of 

the eleventh century. , : , j?,. 

We have thus historical testimony 'll d|e fdt!t of thd;,8tdry 
being current at the commencement of ,d|^weiRh century, ^pbe 
names q^.ths!i(MdC actors afford phdblopilHR evidence of:|^^|i[^ 
ence in'sidfit',i;irapl*^ ijm'iri. ':i We will jwllqw 
the ei|d>jMf^^Mi!l' J?*g« 

i%i£riHi(lhm.i(h|^|^ ; ^"as..'Virelki»e,R|||^Pl|i^i 

. &e very'tmmd:^.j(^"fox ln''’4w’l^nt^''.'riHntm<ms':ri||^ 

Ject served td’'ideid^noi oMy th<fri those romaa(i^iPi|||l^'"''o 



one; and Grimih. 

so tlie old Freni^ appellative 
of the fox - 

tailed; as the damn of the Ch^ati vvrhers had 

reashn on flidfeVh^' tredi^bf thia favoarite 

iiarmtive fdf thdr pth^ves with 

extracting one passage^ impomnt for the etyihdlogiciat 1^ 
which it affords for supposing that stories of the Fox and Wolf 
were known to the Franks as early as the 4tb; 5tb; and 6th cen- 
turies* After sho^wing that die narfies applied to the several ani- 
inal|^i far from being vague and utimeahihg, wore originally strictly 
sijgnificaht; Qfifhin proceeds to specify the several classes into 
Which these epithets were capable of being divided, and then to 
make tbo^se observations oi^the name of the fox, which form the 
pkasage to Wych w^e have alluded. 

jfimartf Rthdiarti in its earlier form Reginhart^ still earlier Ragi~ 
nohai^y Ragnphardy is a proper name of frequent occurrence in documents 
of ih^ 7th, 8th, and 9th centuries, the meaning of which has long ceased 
to be thoroughly understood. Smaragd, a Benedictine monk of i&oiTaine, 
who, about 81(1, or still earlier, completed a DOnatus whtdh has never 
been printed, explains Htinkart by * nftklom consilium,* err^ously 
taking raw for Amai, (purus, nitidus). But how did he come by ^ con- 
silium,* which can in uo wise exist in hart $ is it through transposition 
in rdt f has he confounded with it the somewhereacquired proper mean- 
ing of the first word ? it appears so, for raghty regin, is without doubt 
^ consilium* In the Gothic language throughout. (Philem. 14, ragineisy 
consUiarius senator, Mark 15, 43- Rom. 11, 34.) In the later dialects 
thfe word begem to, disappear and to ^ist only in combination. Probably 
the Frankish has preserved it longer, for the well known raginlmon were 
*-^fae before the tribunal giving counsel, the advising, the tleciding ; Anglo- 
Saxon Frisian rfd-;;e»a(UeditsAlterthumer, 774-, 7871; the 

^-^ii^ttiiig of the Lex SaL racm, rachm (aitd before b, rackm) ib of no con- 
sequence, because, far examples lacina is written there for laginfL Thus 
Rd^nhcrrd is i^tpert in comscly adoiser, and we have before seen that, 
thrqtighout all these tables, the fox was actually the adviser. Moreover 
0 ^0npb jjflWliti \;«ecni8 to exhibit a knowledge of this fact, probably 
im^mpreliEepded original source,: ^ 

, 

: V ; • r ; ' Fai: mon drmt non ai ion Renart/ — K 15878. 

t given, by qjy right tiame 1 aip called 

' that the 'name of' Reinhart in these 

fablj^ it was originidly applied to the 

tJi«refd*^not to. be wondered that, U so deeply 
I'iRPte^ in the Frankish tongue, 

that French appellative goupil, and 

l^Kat appears more.impdfApiii the 
fiixt mm$ inust be ttooed up to a period^ 

at whi^ was generally {>eiiheptlble> conse- 
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quenily our fables (TIderfahet) go beyond , tbe twelfth century. 

I venture to maintain that this napae al(>BC jM8t^^3f '.t^;snppo§|tlon--' 
that the Fables of thf Fox, and the Wplf tjiie iJranbMd 

the fourth} fifth aiul sjlxt]h oenttiriei^ When thtsy tfte unallopd 
German tougue^.dalletl by no influx of the Ga|uisl/iangtia^*-^that they 
took theTables With them from Germany aerbss the Rhine. -^Intivauc- 
/io«, pp.'ecxl— ^d?xUi* , ' ; . 

The next questioii for our exainination is the locality ju 
the flenardine.fobleji! noyy posaessed liy us took their rise, 
will not take us longi for tnt 'ground on which they sprung is not 
widely spread^ nor indeed should we have alluded at this place 
to their loeal oripiv, but. that we were anxious to call attention to 
the extraordinary fact, that this peculiar cycle of popular poetry 
should have acquired its popular add long enduring form, in 
those very regions in w'hich that branch of the painter s art which 
may be pronounced of a cognate nature with the works under • 
consideration-r-we mean, of course, cattle and landscape painting 
— has bf'^i cultivated>»with fond perseverance and pre-eminent 
success, for it, is in Flanders, and the countries immediately 
adjoinmg to it— the north of France and the western parts of Ger- 
many--^^t these poems have flourished most luxuriantly, as we 
shall tike the opportunity of showing when we bring these various 
cou^oittibns under the notice of our readers. 

wfob commencing this division of our labours, we have a 
few' preliminary remarks to make on the fact of the lion, a 
stranger, in our days at least, to the forests of the European con- 
tinent, appearing iii these histories as the acknowledged king of 
beasts. We had thought of noticing the peculiar fitness of the 
fox and the wolft formerly the most populous denizens of our 
coverts, for the parts w'hich they are called upon, to perfojffi*-'-*^ 
We pass this by, however, that we may examine the probable 
cause of the lion’s being itivesteU with regal authority. This 
circumstance would seem, at once, to contradict the German, or 
indeed European origin of tbfe feWe. But, setting aside dur 
knowiedge that Hons were formerly brought intd Europe from 
their native wilds, to be exhibited m important features in r^al 
and princely pageants— that proof of their being itidigenous to Eu- 
rope might be adduced from those poets whp tefl ns that gmrid 
was wont to hunt Hons in the BuigimcBau 
circumstances might be consider^ explanatory of the 

motives W'bich induced the writers Of ^ these io ii^est the 

lion with sovereigiitjf over all the afthriaw ^ho 

these narratives ; another and more 1 |atisfebfory eimanatioti is 
afforded by the fact, that there is gpdd rtasoii for bcr^ta|, that 
the lion ha^ cdiajparatively rooflem times, usurp^^y^ qrpwn 
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wbicfa the bear or^inally pbsMKj^d, botii.<2e^‘Mre,and dejpaclo, The 
bear is, indead* *M4lKH^gMip<|^be fau|;«Bt 6f t|]l pjlu iii^anous 
aniina]8-7tbe,,.|niJi. jy^, of and Giiinm, 
aKer shomi^ ^ of the 

lion and 

and the aaqw 'Wbrd/;vi*3?bw^i‘pSr^iS!^.'^4 fe*^'*«* ■'■ 

n;iarkable with raSMrd.tp;.tl^ .pomt^j^at in .the pld jNbrse'tbhgue, 

adduces saturlli^^ evlihmi^, the»p«itieiiyra' ^tir^^'^^ 
ntrt attempit to ftdinw, tn.Geimi^y* ht 'the fen& c^tury, and 
eai|wr, %e.y^ly.^tboidQif^er Ae' hirsts was 

eonsMter^ to belong, trotjt^ tbh^ar} who, in 

the vn^s Ww ..hairaed .dbn^^to us, is ' stW , exhibited as second 
ibhl^tb we Kon ki power Bndindaence;.and foedr is, in fact, 
nOkt to fhe fox ni^ idle Wolf, the wmt important personage in 
these bft'toldttdes. 

But it is time that tye proceed h-om these introdiictoiy and 
genmid obse)wmichi,8 to a more particular examinabon of the 
severai'literary prodttcdons, tordiich the popularity of Reynard’s 
history h&s ^ven rise*: 'Tlbe oldest of these is a Latin poem, 
now printed fot the fiiht' time 1^ Gririiin, horn a manuscript of 
the fotWfeenth cailaiy,' preserved at Berlin. " Isengrumis,’? as 
this poem is^esignated, contains 688 verses, and, though of consi- 
derably ihes extent than, the Latin poem published by Mone, it is 
not only obviously of greater antiquity, but surpasses it in tlie 
poWerroftj^sIdripiioil which 'it di^Sys. . It comprises, however, 
only tvi’o stOiie^TO fhXt is, ** The Sichness of the Lion and 
the sb^ohd, wfakh is very skiifhfly combined with it, relates The 
^Igiimage of thte' GoaL” It 'coritmonces ey fallows : 

“ it whilom chanced $0 sick th^ lion hty> 

Be cmdd nor'deep by bight, nor few hv day; * 

A die, of life or death, tbb fite did bear. 

And hope fast faded Ibre ineremlng ihaT; ' 

The beiim too, Ids'lllstdkdvase strove, 

lIuBiKto tlwti tbro(lgb,6«y CaM^ « 

;”>]|e f for the sake of rmolness, shady 

c^^nfiUr df .jdie Wood;* and ordered a ’gehend P'oCiWned a 

'l!di^h^'^^e^,''aitd'ih'pihaM^ 'b^^ ther'i^s# of the 

'tttdin«^'^teir'''a]9^ his wife and 


!^aisl(^ ofSchil 


^Uik 

ti in V. t— 6. 
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cluldrah^ and during his lifetifne fi^inate bis v^ccaasor^ Rey- 
nard is the only otie who abs^tita bimiN&lf!: be ia^l^ a special 
summohs, Isen^ini, the wolf, his who^is 

greatly rejoiced <d this, thrusts for\^ard, 

and, having stated the attention of the ii&n, slanders the fox, 
and tells tne iopX invalid that it would much conduce to bis 
reoove^y to^Sat &e livers ^f the ram and of the goat, and, when 
conval^cf^it, their g|sfa* But the tnanner in whash this is told 
deserves an extract r ^ t * 

Been the Udn athiM, as thus he said, 

(Whlie Ills liarsli voice tilled every bmst with diea<l) 

* &ood iseagdiB, near «ne a seat securaj 
I think thou wouldstr^te would me cure* 

If so, out with it V Straight the wolf obeys, 

Sits, slightly hems, his pulse then feels, and says 
‘ Fear not, great king. Sound health will soon be thine, « 
To pay each traitor off in. his own coin.* *** 

But to proceed: dosepb, the ram, and Berfridas, the goat, 
wild had listened with great indignation to the suggestions of the 
wolf, give him such faints with the points of their horns, as are 
not to be mistak^^ that he must kiave die thronei and take his 
place among the eats, for that bis knowledge of medicine was 
nothing ijiNJlrtlf : ^ 

** ^ Scis ntdbfl, Isengrime: fi^ hftic^* ait omnis, 'abitd/ 

, ''il. ' 

GustherO) the hare^ is then despatched with a summons to the 
fox, who is called upon, to display his skiliin leech^craft^ he is, 
however desired by Re|liard, to return forthwith to court, and 
say^he could not find him* ; ||e accordingly does so, and is, after 
a while followed by Reynard, Who appears laden with a quantityi’^f 
faealiitg berbs^ which he ha4 pf^^iotisly collected, and a nunit^r' 
of old worn out shoes* ^he lion making no reply to his thrice 
proffered salutation, 

«« * Putm,‘ ail, ’ hie merces pro pietata daiurf* 
anifthen, in answer to the questions of his sovereign, he explains 
that, upon the announcement of the lion's illness, instead of merely 
presenting himself at court, as all the other nobles of the land 
had done, he had taken a Jpurs^y to Salerno^ to^ find 

e •* Xpw parom rldct t^o, s!c<}ue prufatar : erat^ue 
VocU ad horto^ c^ncto iote traiuei»« 

* ^ai^grime coaslit propa aeamma adisU : V 

Ciedo, tafiivrb quod Wldii prWtet opeia. 

«1 kalbea/ «edet ilfe, t^iniiiique 

, virtott ■ 

idaia tiel perfidtaque viceni.* ” v* 
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an effectual remedy for his diftase, and in doing so bad <irom out 
an incredible number of shoes-^jproducing these in proof of the 
a<!curacy of his stuetneUt. He them goes on to explain> that only 
one* thing further il re(|nired to ensure his soverei^'s recovery, 
which is that, when' he takes the ibedibioe, he must promote co- 

E is perspiration by enveloping himself m the thick and grey 
of a wolf three years and a half old, and suggests that 1 sen- 
grim may tend his ibr that purpose, and, when the cure is effected, 
it can be Ceturued to him* Isengtim, upon hearing thi^ seeks to 
effect his escape, but, being prevented from doing so, pleads that 
lie is an old wolf, and not a young one. Reynard does not admit 
this excuse, but proves, frem hU being just two years and a half 
old when a certain event took place in the goat’s house a twelve- 
month before — that he is just of the right age. 'Fhe ass, the 
goat, and the ram are called, and confirm the truth of Reynard’s 
statement, who however decides at last that any wolfs skin, be 
it young or old, will answer the purpose. The lion accordingly 
commands the bear to day the wolf, which* he does, helping him 
off with his tunic after the French fashiob 

“ Ut tunicam France deposnisse queaa”— 
but leaving the shaggy covering on his head and paws. 

This ciicurostance, as well as the redness of his ibleedlng limbs, 
gives rise to many bitter jests; such as taunting liis disloyalty in 
not always wealing his gay red dress at couit, instead of tlie old 
grey wolf skin which he was accustomed to appear in; and when 
the poor beast stretches forth bis paws^ and bows his head that 
his implacable antagonist may tear away the skin from them, 
Reynard upbraids him, that it became a suppliant to appear harc- 
^ishjtaded and with naked hands, and not with bis head covered and 
with gloves, as if he were insolently going to challenge his sove- 
reign to a combat. At length the wolf is allowed to escape, with 
the understanding that his skin will be taken care of for hiiu until 
be thinks proper to reclaim it. The lion then takes the nicdi- 
due prescribed by the fox, and ensconces himself in the wolf’s 
bide**- 4 

' ** A copious sweat the fever kimight subdued : i 
He woke rushed, nay more, be uked for food } 

Then better slept, and ate, until at length 
His fbmer heuth returned in dl its strength.”* 

* '* jbiaqae BttUnt itebres largo tt^ra lolote : ” 

Sd|ilS« Satgit, poKit et Ipte cibwn ; • 

TmCi awllas mellD^iie valeni, dortnhit ct edit, 
pan lUcUit plcsa rohore prises Mias.”— 1. 511— S14. 
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Rich ^ifls marked the obligation \^\ch the lion felt under to his 
. physician. I 

The king an honour to the fox ordained^ 

Which ’fare or sliuse no other beaitt oMkineih 
Feaiiaet io cross the juarka bis tail didr Ieave« 
iTbe and boar no grant like this receive.”^ 

During the king’s progress towards convalescence he is enter- 
tained by the fox hi relating to him the particulars of that ad- 
venture of the wolf, to wfaicli ne had before alluded ; these are as 
follows : 

Bertiiiana, the she-goat, went forth upon a pilgrimage. At 
first she was alone, but was forwards joined by seven coni- 
panionSj to each of whom s^ffiie peculiar duty was allotted. 
Reardus the stag, Joseph the ram, and Bcrfrid the goat, being 
furnished with horns, formed the van-guard. Reynard is the 
quarter- nj^aster ; the ass is the janitor, and carrier of the baggage; 
Gerardus the goose keeps watch at night, and Sprotiiius the 
cock is the time-keeper. An old wolf, who was lurking close by, 
had overheard the treaty, and determined, as he was very anxious to 
make one of the party, to creep in amongst them on the very first 
opportunity. Reynard had however spied him out, and laid his 
plans accordingly^ For, having found a dead wolf hanging upon 
a tree, he cut off his head 'i^and gave it to Joseph, with special 
directions how be was to act, should the wolf intrude among 
them. Night approached: the travellers seated themselves to 
their evening meal. In his anxiety for his supper the ass neglects 
to fasten the door — 

» '^^asinum furor urget cdendl* ~ 

and Isengriui bursts in upon them exclaiming, Peace be with * 
you !” The party arc at first greatly alarmed, but soon recover 
themselves. Bertiitana inquir<^ What shall w^e place before 
our guest?”— '‘There is nothing but the grey bead of an old 
wol£J’ raplicd Joseph. "Bring that in then,” said the fox. 
Joseph brought in the head accordingly, at the sight of, which 
Isctigrim clapped his tail between bis legs, and wished himself 
far enough away. " This head won’t do/’ ^uotb Reynard, " take 
it away, and bring a larger one !” ^I^eph went out and brought 
the same again. " That won’t do either,^’ said Reynard ; " the 
large beads are in the other corner. Fetch in two of the seven 

* '* Precipuo vulpein ReDardunq donst honors, 

Qttcm nemo meroit postea, nemo prlu9, 

Intrcpidnm translirt «ug vestigia exude. * 

Non hoc oontigerant orsos aperque dccus.'*— 1. 5idwid90, 
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very big one$ ; or« stop^ bripgjSjytier fine o^e.tfiat ia stretqhed open 
with the went out 

and brought tW Wffiff, VgwJfcpt ^th ib jawi| a&wk open witli 
a*b5t of wood, v: T yiapliie^ntiyi. 'Bqveral ani- 
mals pretendi^ io the gpdae thought he 

was suffering from egu^» or p^lmpis/^ four pf himself. Be 
of good qheer,^* saicTthe gopsej ^‘1 have no wish to terrify you; 
not but Mjhat 1 ff t wished, for .^ho wolf whose hbid ypu see 

there, and which 1 snapped off^ \«^as e great ^ekl stronger and 
mote cunnipg than ycm afe/J7r-*; Ouf guest had better eat/* cried 
Joseph, •t he nee^ not caro for Ae eipensejj^ ^e.h^Ve .^^^ for 
this nine pr ten nights, if he wUl bply :i^i& am very 

ill,^ said the wolf, and is|pnore, yerjr much .astonished, for 
whoever saw a psnrtv of pigrims carrying with them so many 
wolves^ hesdsf ** — f* ne never catch ahy but wicked wolves/* said 
Reynard ; ** we neypr meddle with our dear guests.** — '• I am 
expected at home/’ continped the wolf, •• my wife and children 
are waiting for me/* — Won’t you go with«tis?** the stag cried out 
after him; ''on our way w^e lay bom of all the wolves we find in 
the forest# and either hang them up in the trees, or starve them 
to death. Yon shall help us and be the hangman I X am too 
young for so great an honour, I . am only two years ahd a half 
old/* replied the wolf, and so saying Jie took his departure. 


•• lUe refers, ' decus hoc mea non Sibi vendicat etas 
Ulmidlans Instrlim,’ sicqne sedutus abit.” 

Such are the contents of •• Isengnmus,’* a boem written, as is 
evident from various circumstances, in South Flanders^ during the 
first half of the twelfth century, probably earlier, for the Rqinar- 
Skis/’ which is certainly not so old, was composed about the 
middle of that century. And this affords additional proof, if 
such were necessary, that the Reynai^ine fables were in general 
circulation during U>e whole of €le elevehth century; for we may 
he sure that, whptiyan ecclesiastic (and that this work was the 
pre^uodohi^f a\Writer of that class is obvious from th^trssses of 


wbic|} it exhibits) t6d]k it into his head to relate 
jStpri^ falec from a #hole cycle of 
' i Ipng been current in the 

l^p hayC Just e^taihined forms a portion, or 
that more, extensive work containing 659^ 
■Upina/ as it is designated in one of the 
b wht^ it was printed, w^hich was published 
bhder thetitleof '^Reinardtis Vulpes.** 
^ thM in the list prefixed to this article, has 
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certainly been of considerable Bor^ce, as the poem in question is 
‘ undoubtedly one of the most ratable monumieitts of the litera- 
ture of the middle ages v^ich have of lele i^en given to 
world; and it cwomt but es^cite our ektpfift tka% no extensive 
and highly interesting a work should have remained so long 
entirely unknown^ and indeed not have been published till our 
own time : a fact which can only be explained by the supposition 
that the clergy^ to wbom some parts of it must certainly have 
^ been peculiarly displeasing;^ fook every means in their power to 
suppress it* While we thank the editor for the publication of 
the text/ we cannot but express our regret that^ in his notes to it, 
he should have thought fit to indulge in so many fanciful and 
unfounded views^ not Only with regard to the age of the poem^ 
which he asserts without a shadow of evidence to have been 
originally composed in the ninth century, and afterwards inter- 
polated by a more modern hand in the twelfth ; and to contain 
under the semblance of a romance an allegorical history of the 
affairs and quarrels 6f various well-known personages ; among 
whom he s eposes Zwentibolcusi who was King of Lorraine, and 
son of the Iwperor Arnulf, and who flourished towards the close 
of the nitoth century, to be represented by laengrinms the Wolf, 
and his minister, ReginariuS^ by tbat of Reinardus the Fox. 

Before we analyse the poem it will, therefore, be as well to 
demolish, as we trust to do with a very few words, these *'grillen^ 
fangereyeiC^ (as his countrymen very characteristically designate 
such whimsical speculations) of Professor Mone, whose peculiar 
notions on the subject of the poem generally were first made 
known in a series of papers in the MorgenblatV^ for 1831 (No. 
222:— 6), to which the purchaser of the book is very coolly referred, 
if, as is most likely, not being contented with the opinions let 
forth in the Professor’s notes to the poem, he wishes to learn 
(which he ought to do from the preface) the Editor’s detailed 
opinion of the work in question. But let us proceed* In the 
first pl^G, there is not the slightest ground for attributing any 
par? of the poem to a writer of the ninth century. Portions of it 
certainly .appear to be in a somewhat earlier style, but there is 
nothing in them to justify id the least the sUMoSition of their 
being the production of diat earl;y pCridd* Reinardus is ob- 
viously not a piece of pure invention ; the style in which it is 
related, and the oftentimes uncalled-for instance^ of booMearning 
which it exhibits, are the author's own. But he himself infers 
to some written authority : — 

Gavisam scH^ererdert bislusibus illimi/’ v* 1879, 

This scripturd was probably some earlier and mdie simple 
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Latin history,^ whicb^ if it ccAtaincd 'all the materials of the pre- 
sent poem, (which it most probably did, the Iscngrimus forming 
pi^rhaps a portion only of some more extensive work, the rest of 
which is lost,) that f^t must tend greatly to diminish the value of Rei- 
nardus in our opinion. It is possible, however, though much less 
probable, that an earlier poem in the vernacular tongue, and current 
amon^ the common people, formed the basis of the present work. 

This was written between the years J 148 and 1160, as is very 
clearly proved by the author’s apostrophising (book iii., line 
1501 — 84) two ecclesiastics who were personally friendly to him. 
These were Walter, prior of Egmond, and Baldwin, prior of 
Lisborn,iii Westphalia. Walter was a native of Flanders; in the 
year 1 ISO he was at the head of an ecclesiastical establishment at 
Lens in Artois, atbiched to the Abbey of Ghent. In that year 
the bishop of Utrecht and the Countess of Holland wished to 
nominate some worthy ecclesiastic from Ghent to the Abbey of 
Egmond; Arnold, abbot of Ghent, recommended Walter, who 
was accordingly appointed and filled the situation from 1130 to 
ll6l with the highest credit. About the same time another 
Benedictine, named Baldwin, was called from the same school to 
be abbot of the newly established monastery at [dishorn. His 
inauguration took place in 1 130, and he hold the office until 1 Kil, 
when he was succeeded by Franco. From this circumstance, 
and from the fact of the poem containing internal evidence of its 
having been written in North Flanders, we may reasonably con- 
clude that its author was a countryman of Walter and Baldwin, 
that is to say a Fleming, and probably an ecclesiastic attached to 
the monastery of Saint Peter at Ghent. The writer, whoever he 
might be, was undoubtedly a churchman; thh is shown not^only 
^ his learning, all of which was at that time in the hands of the 
Church, but also by the monkish spirit which pervades the third 
fable of the third book. The* fact of his indulging in hitter de- 
rision upon the downfall of the Church, and sparing neither the 
supreme liead of it, nor St* Bernard, whose fame theja. eej^^oed 
throughout Europe, does not at all militate against this opinion ; 
for, at the period when he wrote, the divided state of parties would 
fully account for such an act. The writer, w'hether monk or 
layman, was, howeveft no freethinking sebrner, but a man who 
honoured tho clergy when their conduct justified him in doing so, 
as his praise of Walter and Baldwin sufficiently attest;— his calling 
them his friends and confidants affording additional evidence of his 
connexion with the Church. If to this we add that he was pro- 

Pwbably tl^ older Latin poem, of wbich we have been informed Dr. Jacob Grimm 
^J^^covered two manusori^ts in the library at Brussels, subsequently to the publication 
his admirablp jolume. 
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bably a Benedictine, rigidly obseiVant of the ancient rules of the 
order, and as such one to whom the rapidly extending innovations 
of the Cistercian monks could not but be highly objoctionaye, 
his vehement opposition to Saint Bernard, ^’ho was the head of 
the Cistercians, and to the Crusades, to the promotion of which 
that distinguished prelate had lent all his influence, is then easily 
accounted for. 

We think we have now proved very satisfactorily that Rcinardus 
is a production of the twelfth century. Having done so, it 
seems almost a woik of supererogation to overthrow the theory 
recently advanced by Mono, of its containing an allegorical 
version of the history of Zwentibo1d«; for the idea of composing 
a work of .such a nature would hardly suggest itself three cen- 
turies after those events had occurretl which were to form the sub- 
ject-matter of the allegory. Bccard was the first to broach the 
theory of the historical origin of Reynard's st(»ry in his preface 
to l-eibnitz’s Collectaii. Etymol., and he imaginerl Isaiigriiiius to 
represent a cci tain li?ivarian count, named who at a 

somewhat later period opposed the Emperor Arnulf, in Bavaria, 
Austria, and Moravia. IJiifortuiiately for Eccurd’s case, although 
in the fable the wolf and the fox are conliiiually coming in contact 
one with the other, history not only does not afldrd a single in- 
stance of Reginurius and isanricus being connected in the 
slightest degree ; but, wliich is still worse, lays the scenes of 
their adventures in widely different places. Mono, in editing 
Rcinardus, adopts Eccard’s theory with certain a:nendments, such 
as making King Zwcntibold the original of the wolf, instead of 
the above-mentioned Isanricus, and seeing in the name of the 
lion^ Riituiiiis, an anagiam of that of King Arnulf {/Irnitfus)^ 
and many other things equally curious and equally imperceptible 
to common-place people like ourselves, who do not pretend to 
be able to see further into a millstone than our neighbours. But 
history treats the editor of Reinardus” as scnrvily as it had 
before treated the editor of Leibnitz. It demolishes his nicely 
baTfflcecniieory. Its records prove the characters of Zwentibold 
and Reginarius to have borne no resemblance to those which the 
wolf and tlic fox exhibit in the poem; and, what alone is quite 
sufficient to decide the* question against N?onc, represent Regi- 
nariiis as the subject of Zwentibold, whereas, in Reinardiis,” 
the fox is ever free and independent of the wolf. 

But it is lime to give our readers some notion of the poem 
which has called forth these remarks. It is divided into four 

* At some future time,” says Grimm, *' a muci) better may satisIX tin* 

world that Meow, the editor of the ‘ and Mowe, tlic editor of ihe ‘ Hentur^ 

this,* were identically one and the same person.” 

VOL. XV n. ^o, XX XIV. 
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books ; and, from the manner4n which it opens, Iscngrimus be- 
ing named without any explanation oa the part of the author 
thjit the wolf is thereby intended, and no reason being given for 
bestowing the epithet of Reynard upon the fox, it is obviously 
cither the continuation of some other poem, or a new' branch of 
one, w'hich w'as, at the time when this was written, already popu- 
lar. It commences as follow's : — 

At early dawn, one summer’s morn, Isengrimus hied 
Unto the wood in search of food, Reinarc^us he espied ; 

^^’llo thither brought by selfsame thought, by which the wolf had been. 
Had hoped that he the w'olf did see, before himself was seen. 

Rut finding straight, althouglvtoo late, he was in piteous case. 

Cut off from flight, the cunning wight put on a good bold face 3 
And willingly, so feigned be, lie w'as the first to speak — 

‘ Ob quick be thine, dear uncle mine, the prey which now you seek.’ 

He called him so, but well did know that uncle he was none. 

Thinking wolf must repose his trust upon a brother’s son. 

‘ Rejoice, thy prayer is heard I swear,’ quoth Isengrimus grave, 

‘ The present hour puts in my power the food for which I crave : 

* Thou pray’dst that 1 might quick descry some fitting prey for me ; 

* Food to my mind in thee 1 find, so thou that prey shalt be.’ 

Reynard objects to travel after the fashion of the prophet, 
(Jonas,) that is to say, in the bowels of his uncle, and while 
they are arguing the point, which they do at considerable length, 
a peasant goes along carrying a ham. Reynard makes his uncle 
a proposal that they should rob him ; his uncle agrees to do so ; 
and accordingly Reynard approaches the peasant, feigns lame- 
ness, and allows himself to be hunted by the countryman, who, 
that he may the more readily make him his prize, throws down 
the ham. This is speedily snapped up by * * lsengrim, who' had 
been on the look-out for it, and carried off to the forest ; 
where the wolf is soon after joined by Reynard, who demands 
his share of the prize, w'hereupon Isengrim gives him the string 
by which the ham had been carried. 

• " Kgrediens silvam mane Isengrimus ut escam *** 

Jejunis natis qutereret atque sibi, 

Cernit ab obliquo Kcinarduiu currere vuipcm, 

Qui siniiii studio ductus agebat iter ; 

Praevisusque4upo, non viderat ante vidciK^m, 

Quaiii |iimis admoto perdidit hoste i'ugaiii. 
llle, ubi cassafuga est, ruitiii discrimiim casus, 

Nil melius credens, qiiani simulare lidem. 

Jainque, saliitator veluti spontaneus, infit : 

* Contiiigat patrui> praeda cupita ineo.* 

(Dicebat pairuiim falso Heinardiis, ut ille 
Tanquam cognato crederct usque suo.) 

‘ Coniigi|,* Isengrimus ait, ‘ laetare peti&sc, 

Opportuiia tuas obtulit bora preccs ; 

JJt quaesita mihi contingat praeda petisti, 
t Coniigit in praedam te exigo, tuque daris,’ '* — line 1 — 16. 
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Reynard afterward induces Isengrini to accompany him to a 
store pond^ where he assures him he will be able to catch of 
fish. Reynard tells him if he dips, his t^iil in the water, and 
allows it to hang there a sufficient time, he w ill be rewarded by an 
ample prey ; and, advising him to catch only eels and perch, and 
not to bother himself about the larger iish, leaves him and robs 
the priest’s hen-roost of a c^ck. The priest upon being made 
acquainted w'ith the robbqfy leaves off saying mass, and, accoin- 
panied by his congregation, who arm themselves with the crucifix, 
candlesticks, &c., gives chase to the fox. Reynard, finding the 
pursuit growing hot, betakes himself* to the spot where the w'olf 
is kept prisoner by his tail being frozen fast in the ice. Reynard 
advises him to escape, and leaves him to the tender meicies of 
the priest and his companions. They fall upon him, tooth and .. 
nail, W'ith the sacred w'eapons which they had seized. Amongst 
the most active is Andrada, the priest’s w’ife, who, intending to 
kill Isengrim, aims a' violent blow at him with a hatchet. By 
great good luck however the blow' only cuts off part of his tail, 
so that he is thereby enabled to escape and reach the forest, 
where he vows to be bitterly revenged upon Reynard. 

The fox soon after joins him, and endeavours to convince his 
uncle that his loss is really a gain ; but offers, by way of making 
amends for his supposed ill conduct, to point out to him four 
rams whom he may readily capture. Isengrim accordingly goes 
to them, and demands from them the tribute of hides and W'ool, 
W'hich their fathers had been accustomed to pay him. They 
deny his right to such tribute, and form an effectual plan of re- 
sistance, for they aM four attack him at once from the different 
sides of the field, in the middle of which he happens to be 
standing, and he falls to the ground half killed by the blows 
given him by the very animals in anticipation of whose capture 
he had exclaimed — 

knives cut butter, will my teeth their bones.”* 

TFe second book contains the history of the lion’s falling sick ; 
and includes the first portion of the earlier Isengrimus the 
conclusion of which po^m, with sundry a1ter«|itions and additions, 
constitutes according to its present arrangement the third book 
of Reinardus.” That what is termed now the fourth book ought, 
at all events, to be placed directly after the second, is shown from 
its commencement, in* which we are told that, the court being 
greatly rejoiced at the lion’s restoration to health, the several 
members return to their respective homes : and that on his w'ay 
through the forest Reynard encounters the wolf, who is still 


“ Ut btitynmi cuiter dentibus ossa ceco.” — v, 1464. 
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smarting under the loss of his skin — an explanation which shows 
ver}^ clearly that the third book, in which the wolf and the 
fox repeatedly encounter each other without the slightest allu- 
sion being made to this particular injury, is very improperly 
thrust into the place which it now occupies. But to proceed. 
Reynard, after a long discourse with Isengrini, persuades him to 
wreak his vengeance upon the ram. The wolf agrees to do so, 
and is accordingly conducted by ffeynard to the spot where he 
is feeding. The ram succeeds, however, in beating off his 
assailant, who is glad to escape with no worse treatment than a 
hearty drubbing. When lie is somewhat recovered from the 
w^ounds inflicted on this ocrasion, Reynard determines to play 
him another trick, and accordingly invites the lion, whom he 
meets and who is desperately hungry, to visit Isengrim. The 
lion does so, to Isengrim’s great astonishment. '^J'lie whole party 
then proceed together to the forest, where they have the good- 
fortune to capture a young heifer, which Istngrim is commanded 
by the lion to make a division of. In obedience to these direc- 
tions he does so, and divides it into three equal portions — in- 
tending one for the lion, one for himself, and one for the fox. 
The king of beasts is, however, sore displeased with the w'olf’s 
manner of sharing the spoil, and therefore calls upon the fox to 
divide afresh. Reynard thereupon divides it into three shares, 
certainly of equal size, but of very different degrees of value. 
The first share contained the very choicest parts of the heifer, 
and was in fact worth the other two put together; the second 
share a good deal of meat but no fat ; 

*^Thc third all bones, but little flesh was there*.” 

He then takes the feet of the heifer, adds one of them to each 
of the three sliares, and lays the fourth on one side. Being then 
culled upon by the lion to allot the several shares to the parlies 
for whom he intended them, he says — the first is for his royal 
master, the second for the lioness, and the third for the lion’s 
whelps. U’he lion inquires what is to be done with the fffurth 
foot. It is for me, or to be added to your majesty’s share,” 
replies the fox ; whereupon he is graciously permitted to retain it, 
as a reward for the skill which he has dfeplayed in effecting so 
equitable a divisio>i ; a skill which he professes', in reply to the 
inquiries of the lion as to who had taught him to divide so well, 
to have acquired from Isengrim. 

Me docuit .... patruus iste meiis.t” 

* '* Lst'nssosa parum lertia carnis habens.” — 4. v. 258. 

f Muno ib.it In this part of the potMii the lion no longer represents the emperor 
ArtudI but hi& son Levvis of Gerniany. and that the division of the heifer is intended 
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Our limits, however, admonish us to bring our notice of this 
poem to a close. We must therefore pass over Isengriin’s per- 
jury, and the punishment which visited it, together witli lhcj)ar- 
ticiilars of his death, from an attack made on him by a fierd ot 
swine, and of his being partly devo\ired by the old sow. One 
short extract and we have done. Itcyiiard is told that his uncle 
Isengrim will' never sin more : — 

“ No wicked schemes now form his dreams, his mind no treasons fill. 
He never more will, as of yor?, do ought that's wrong or ill. 

‘Then sure he’s dead,' sly Reynard said, ‘dear uncle art thou gone ?' 
Alas ! I’m here, oh uncle dear, thou in thy tomb alone !”* 

We now come to the oldest Higji German poem on the sub- 
ject of Iveynard. This unfortunately has not been liaiided down 
to us in its earliest shape ; while even the version wliich we do 
possess is preserved in very faulty manuscripts. ^Tlie first edition 
of it appeared in 1817, and it is now printed by Cirimiii from :r 
difll’erent manuscript, which has however been compared with the 
printed edition. ^ 

Reinhart,’^ the poem in question, contains no fewer than 
*2(2f)f) lines ; in the course of wdiich the author tw'ice names him- 
self Uknreivh der Gliclicsa^rc according to the one MS. — Glichse- 
7 ucrc according to the other. This last is not properly a family 
name, but rather to be considered a characteristic one, signifying 
a counterfeiter or feigner (from the old Garmnn ge/ichesen) and 
corresponding wdth the modern German Gleissnevy a dissembler. 
Grimm, and his opinion on matters connected with the early lite- 
rature of his fatherland, has all the force of a law — concludes 
from various circumstances that the author was a Siiabian living 
in German Switze/'land, who flourished about the middle or rather 
towards the latter half of the tw'elfth century. His work, Ifow- 


lo typify the partition of Lorraine. Unfortunately for this statement, the story is one 
ot the coiimionest of middle age fables. We have now before us a MS. t>f tlie latter 
end of tlie tbincenth century, coiitaitiing a collection of Latin stories tor llie use of the 
monks, and wfiich was assuredly compiled in England, in wtiich wc find a similar story 
fBRt 90 snlTartly and so briefly as to justify our adding it to this note. 

“ Leo, lupus, et vulpes, venanles, ceperuiit vacaiii, ovciii, et aucam ; ct ciiiii bora 
fiiisset partiendi, dixit Leo, *Luppc (sic), partire pred<:ni iiostraiii.’ Lupus dixit, 'Quia 
lu es rex iioster et dominiis, tu liabebis vacam *, ego, (juia iiiinor Ic sed major vuipe, 
tiabebo oveni ; vulpes ver * habebit aucam.* J.eo autknii hocaudiens, proteiiso pecle, 
pellem de capite lupi iinguibus extrahil et caput totiiiii feeerat erueiii.itum. Dixit 
vidpi, ‘ Vulpes, nunc partire tu.* Dixit vulpes, ‘Dominc, quia tu es doiniinis ct rex tii 
liabebis vaccam et doiniiia niea leona, uxor tua, liabebit uvem, et domiiii met, pueri 
till, habebuiit aucam.’ Cui leo — “Die mihi vulpes, quis le docuit sapieiiter parliri ?’ 
Ad queiu vulpes — * Dontine, iste socius meus cum rubeo capitc’— osteiiso lupo.” 

* “ ‘Desiit esse mains, mores projecit iniqtios, 

Nil sceleris faciet postmodo, nilqiic doii.’ 

‘ Ergo obiit certe?‘ proh, patruc diilcis. ohisti ? 
lieu, tuinulum sine me, patruc care, tones?’ ’* — iv. 1073- -6. 
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ever^ has been handed down tc^ us only in the shape into which 
it was fashioned by an unknown writer, who lived some fifty 
years later than Heinrich ; in whose version we find that a con- 
siderable number of verses have been suppressed, altered, and 
introduced; but in which 4he cramping metrical laws of the 
elder poet are preserved in a most remarkable manner. The 
contents of Heinrich’s poem contribute remarkably towards the 
earlier history of these fables ; for it must have been from the 
French sources, although not to bo found iii any of those now 
known to exist, that he was enabled to mention, not only Salerno, 
but the name of the physician of that place. Master Pendin or 
l^endin is no imaginary person, but M agister Pontus, a Greek, 
who is recorded as one of tSe first founders of the school. On 
the other hand, the elephant’s being invested with Bohemia must 
have been the work of Heinrich der Glichsenccre himself, for it is 
little likely such an incident should be mentioned by the French 
authorities. 

We shall not attempt to give an outline of.the whole story con- 
tained in the Reinhart but, as one of its peculiarities consists 
in its being the only work which tells how the sickness of the 
lion w’as occasioned, we purpose confining ourselves to that por- 
tion of it ; and thereby completing that chapter of Reynard’s 
History, of which our notice of Isengrimus” and Reinardus” 
have already furnished some particulars. 

The lion proclaimed a general peace, but, the ants having re- 
fused to recognise him as their sovereign, he trod down their 
hillocks, killing thousands of this tiny race and wounding as many. 
The lord of the ants was absent when this outrage was committed, 
but on his return vowed to take bitter vengeance for the injpry 
done to his people : — 

“ So spake their chief, then hunted round 
After the lion, whom he found 
Under the linden fast asleep. 

Close to him the ant did creep. 

With an angry spirit fraught ; 

‘ Lord God of the Good,* he thought, 

How shall I my serfs avenge ! 

» # ^ * ♦ « 

After tlfinking many things, 

Righ} into his ear he springs.^” 

*• Sprach in h^rre, und hoop sich sk ze hant 
N&ch deni Lewen, biz daz er in vant 
Under einer linden, da er slirf. 

Der amcise ziio im lief 
Mil eipie grimniigen muote, 

Er ged&hte ' hrrre got der guote. 
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The pain which he caused the lion was so intense, and so little 
capable of being relieved, that he looked upon it as a judgment 
of heaven for neglecting his duties as a king and judge. A c^urt 
is therefore summoned, at M’hich Isengritn complains against 
Reynard, and the cock and hen briifg in upon a bier the dead 
body of their daughter, whom the fox had bitten to death ; at 
wdiich misdeed the king becomes so enraged that he frightens 
the poor hare into a fever. The dead pullet is buried with all 
fitting solemnity; and the lidVe, having laid himself down to sleep 
upon her grave, awakes quite recovered from his fever, which 
being looked upon as a miracle, the pullet is in consequence 
pronounced a martyr. « 

Messengers are now sent to sum(^ion the fox to court; who, 
however, regardless of their authority, plays them sundry scurvy 
tricks. At last his friend the badger goes to him, and Reynard 
thereupon promises to appear before the king. He does so, and • 
tells him he has brought him a remedy from Master Pendin, the 
physician of Salerno;^which he must take, then sweat himself in 
the wolf’s hide, and wear a bearskin, and a catskin hat. These 
are speedily procured from Reynard’s enemies. Reynard next 
asks for food, and names a fowl and a piece of boar’s flesh. The 
poor hen, Pinto, who had complained against him, is instantly 
killed, and a steak is as quickly cut from the haunches of the 
boar who had supported her cause. In the mean time, the king 
takes a bath, wraps himself in a wolf’s bide, throws the bearskin 
over him, and puts on his catskin hat. The warmth of this last 
draws out the ant, who creeps from the lion’s head into the fur. 
The physician takes the hat, lets the sun shine upon it, and 
theaeby discovers the little animal which had occasioned all the 
king’s sufferings. He is violently incensed against the ant, vrtio 
at length obtains forgiveness by promising the fox dominion over 
a thousand castles. Meanwhile, the king having recovered, Rey- 
nard, who has already been revenged of his enemies, knavishly 
seeks to reward his friends, the elephant and the camel, with gifts 
vrtTfch cjUTy vexation with them. The king, at Reynard’s soli- 
citation, gives the elephant Bohemia, where, however, he gets most 
piteously maltreated. The camel receives a nunnery, but when 
she goes to take possession of it, the nuns aise up with one accord 
and beat her out of the place. At length Reynard gives the lion 
poison, and then he and the badger beat a retreat. By the time 
the fox had reache(| his castle in safety, the king had grown se- 


Wic sol icli rcchen mint* diet V 
Kr h^te nianegeii gcdaiic 

Mit kraft erni in das dre spraiic.” — v. — 1300* 
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riously ill, and, owing to the distance of the much-desired phy- 
sician, a fatal result w'as expected. At length the poison does its 
work, and Lion the king dies lamented by all his subjects, who 
threaten vengeance against the traitor Reynard. 

If the story of Reynard had its origin among the Germans, as 
it undoubtedly had ; among whom it has moreover preserved its 
popularity to this day, undiminished either by the influence of 
time or the changes of literary taste ; still, if we would point out 
the soil on which, during the tweUYn and thirteeenth centuries, it 
was most assiduously cultivated, amr most abundantly fruitful, 
we must place our finger on the north of France. In the Nor- 
man French poems w'e find the richest veins and purest streams 
of this dearly prized romance : in number and extent, although 
the oldest of them are not preserved, they far exceed all the other 
works to which the story of the fox has given rise. 

Meon, therefore, did good service to middle age literature 
when he published *^Le Roman de Renart;” and M. Chabaille, 
his successor, has added considerably to 'the value of M eon’s 
publication, by the supplementary volume to that w^ork which 
he has given to the public. The Roman du Renart” w'hich 
Meon has published contains no less than 30,362 lines ; and if 
to these we add Le Couronnemens Renart,” and Rcnart le 
Nouvel,” which are contained in the fourth volume of his col- 
lection, this number will be increased to 41,748. Our readers 
will see, therefore, that any attempt to epitomize this work for 
their amusement would be totally incompatible with the space 
which we could apply to that purpose. Nay more, we could 
hardly hope to give them a satisfactory analysis of one of the 
tw enly«seven ^ Branches/ or divisions, of which it consists. These 
blanches, it must be understood, do not, like the several adven- 
tures of the lleinardus, form one general and perfect whole ; on 
the contrary they are frequently directly the opposite of one 
another, which is never the case with the stories in the Latin 
poem. The wolf and his injuries form the main action of this 
last work; while, on the contrary, in the French poeins^takeTras 
a body, the fox always appears, and that very justly, as the chief 
actor ; although there is frequently not only no connexion be- 
tw'een the several hi9torics, but oftentimes positive contradic- 
tions. The object of the more recent writers appears to have 
been, to represent the other animals as obtaining the advantage 
over the fox, while he at the same time gets the upper hand of 
the wolf. In the Latin poem the cock is the only one by w'hom 
Reynard is outwitted, but in the French works he is so by the 
raven, the cat, and .the sparrow. 

It is most likely that the greater part of these French stories, 
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and, besides these^ many others snnilar to them, were generally 
current among the common people; and only required to be 
adopted and pul into rhyme by the poets. Many that were fqr- 
inerly in existence have been lost, such as the story of the imt, 
that of the death of the lion, and mahy others which now exist 
ill other forms, but not in the old French, from w hich they arc 
known to have been derived. 

• Pierres de St, Cloot is considered to be author of the oldest 
existing branches of Le Komaii du Kenart.” He likew'ise 
wrote Le Testament d’Ale’xandre, a part of the great romance 
on the subject of Alexander, and flourished about the beginning 
of the thirteenth century. Pierres, wio refers to a book as his 
authority for what he relates — , 

“ Que se li livres nos dit voir, 

Ou je trove Testoire escrite” — v. 4938 — 9. 
avows himself as the historian of Reynard, both at the begin- 
ning and at the end of the seventh Branch of M eon’s collection ; 
which is certainly onc'bf the earliest but not one of the best told 
divisions of the work. The branch in question commences : — 
Pierre who was born at St. Cloot, 

Has taken pains and trouble too, 

Prompted by his friends’ intreaty, 

In verse as best he may to greet ye 
With a merry jest and wile 
Of Renard, who is full of guile.”* 

Whether Legrand d’Aiissy and Raynoiiard have any grounds 
for also attributing to him the first, second, and third Branches 
appears extremely problematical, inasmuch as the affair with 
the dock related in the seventh Branch is told likewise, but in a 
very inferior manner, in the third. That he was the author bf 
other portions of the work may reasonably be concluded from 
a passage in a later writer, who charges him with leaving out the 
best parts of his subject : — 

“ Perroz who plied his wit and art 
To tell in verse tales of Renart, 

And of Isengrim so stout — 

The best part of his tale left out.*’t 

' ' " ■ 'll » ” 

♦ Pierres qui cle Saint Clostfut nez, 

S’est tant traveilliez et penez. 

Par proiere dc ses amis, 

Que il nos a en rime mis 
Uiio risec et un gabet 

De Renart, qui tant set d’abet.*’ — v. 4851—6’. 
t" Perroz qui son engin et s*art 
Mist cn vers fere de Renart, 

Et d’Yscngrini son chier conperc, 

Lcssa Ic roiez dc sa maU re.” — v. 9649 — 60. 
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From which it appears that we are certainl^^ acquainted with the 
name of one of the least important authors of Renard;” and 
know nothing as to who was the author of the most remarkable 
pafts ; to say iiolhing of those oldest branches which seem to 
have perished, or which ht least have not yet been discovered. 
The German Heinrich der Glichsenucre preceded Pierre by 
tw'enty or thirty years at least, and he alludes to French poems 
which must have appeared soon after the middle of the eleventb- 
centiiry ; in fact there is no doifbt that, at the time when the 
Latin works were written, there existed compositions in the 
French language on the subjects of Reynard and Isengrim, the 
loss of which is greatly ta. be lamented.*'^ It ought to be added 
that two other writers of ^aler date than Pierre avow themselves 
authors of parts of these poems — Robert de Lison as the author 
of the twenty- third, and a Prestres de la Croix en Brie” of the 
twentieth Branch. 

But it is time to refer to what has been produced in Flanders, 
on the subject of our hero, and in doing oo w'e have a pleasant 
duty to perform, inasmuch as w^e shall be instrumental in awak- 
ing public attention to a poet whose extraordinary merits have 
been hitherto, through the influence of fortuitous circumstances, 
entirely overlooked ; the credit due to his skill and ability having 
been bestowed upon a later writer, who was in fact little more 
than a translator. We allude to the clever author of the Flemish 
poem entitled, Reinaert,’’ which w^as originally published by 
Grater in 1817i and is now reprinted by Grimm. 

The name of this heretofore disregarded votary of the Muses, 
appears from the first line of his poem to have been Willem : — 

“ Willem die vele boeke maecte,” 

says the Coinburgh MS., the only one which has yet been 
printed. The Amsterdam MS. on the other hand has — 

“ Wiliam die Madock maecte,” 

from which we gather that his name was Willem die Matocy 
(from the old Flemish Mate, socinsy likewise pauper, 
the diminutive oc therefore social us, or pauperculus); a piece of 
knowledge which explains the hitherto unintelligible. passage at 
the termination of Jaj[:ob van Maerlant’s !^eimbibel. 


• It i« not too much to expect that some of these eartier French poems on tlie subject 
of Reynard may yet come to light. If lost, they were probably in existence up to a 
later period than is generally supposed ; some of them being perhaps contained in one 
or other of the numerous MSS. of “ llenart,” mentioned in the lately published cata- 
logue of the Ancient Library of th.e Louvre, Inventaire de Vancienne Bibliotheqiie dti 
houvte, fait en VAnnde 1373, par GiUes Malleit, Garde de la dite Bibliotheqiie ^ Sfc. 
8vo. Paris, 1836. We omitted to state in the notice of this work in oui last number, 
that its editor J .9 the venerable Van Praet of the Bibliothcque du Koi. 
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** Want nit nes niet Matocs drom 
No Reinaerfs, no Artur’s boerder.” 

Wiliam die Matoc,** says Grimm^ “ must without doubt Ije 
looked upon as the author of ^ lleinaert/ It is most probable, that 
he was an earlier poet than Maelaiit, anti not merely a contempo- 
rary : I believe he must be placed soon after the year 1^30.” 

I'he accuracy of Grimm’s opinion has however been doubted, 
but, as it appears to us, upon very insufficient grounds. In a mo- 
dernized Flemish version of hi# work, entitled, Reinaert de Vos, 
vaer de our/ste 6#T///wjwg,” * which was published at Eecloo, in' 
1S34, its editor, Mr. J. F. Willems, asserts that Willem van 
Utenhoven was the real author : adding, that Madoc was not the 
author, for that the name of such a writer cannot be found — that, 
in the passage where Madok occurs, it cannot be the name of a 
man, as Maerlant observes (Hoffmann’s Horse Belgicsc, part 1, 
p. 21,) and merely designates a poem ; and lastly, that the article 
de is never used before the Dutch proper names.* Notwith- 
standing these objectioas, we still believe that Grimm is perfectly 
right. The argument that Madok cannot be the name of the 
WTiter, because no poet of that name is known, applies as directly 
against its being the title of a poem ; for no poem so designated 
has been handed down to us. And, with regard to the article de 
never being used before Dutch proper names, we can only say 
that, in the very volume of Hoffmann’s, which has just been re- 
ferred to, mention is made of Jan de Clerc, Niclaes de Clerc, 
Andreas de Smit, and Jan de Weert van Ijpre. 

Be the author of the Flemish Reinaert” Willem van Uten- 
hoven, or Willem die Matok, a point wdiich further investigation 
can alone decide, h^ work, which contains 3474 verses, is one 
displaying considerable genius and spirit, and may justly claiift 
the merit of exhibiting a number of the most pleasing and spirited 
adventures in Reynard’s history, skilfully worked up into one 
connected, well arranged, and perfect whole. Willem, W’ho 
states his work to have been undertaken at the solicitation of a 
ladyr^hosS name however he does not specify, confessedly em- 
ployed for his purpose French materials, such certainly as have 
not come down to us, but which were no doubt current at the 


* Our notice of this nevr Flemish Reynard, for we liave not seen the book itself, is 
derived from Bos'U)orth*s Origin of the Dutch (8vo. London, 1836. pp. 18 and 19), in 
which mention is made of i^aruscripts of * Reinaert* at Stiitgard and Antwerp, and 
where it is further staled that there was also one at Amsterdam, which a few years ago 
was sold to an Englisliraan. Query, Was this the late Mr. lleber, at llie recent sale 
of whose manuscripts, M. Van de Weyer, the Belgian minister, purchased a copy for 
. 125 guineas ? It ought to be added* that Grimm's knowledge of the Amsterdam MS. 

was derived from the Flemish periodical, Konst en J^etterhode^ for 1826. 
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time lie wrote in French Flanders and Artois, whence he could 
have little difficulty in procuring them. But, whatever those 
materials may have been, the manner in which he has employed 
them justities to the fullest his claim to the character of a skilful 
and successful writer. In his work, the history of Reynard is 
told in light and agreeable language ; the narrative is well sus- 
tained, there is nothing omitted, there is nothing unnecessarily 
introduced, but the incidents appear to spring naturally one from 
another, and the interest which *we feel at the opening of the 
poem keeps gradually increasing as \ve approach its termination. 

To this poem of Willem’s, a continuation (consisting of up- 
wards of 4000 verses, anfl of w'hich a fragment comprising 1038 
lines is now first printed by Grimm) was subse(j|uentiy added by 
some writer whose name is entirely unknown. The effect of this 
addition, which relates a number of adventures of very different 
degrees of interest, told too in a very inferior style, tends, as may 
readily be conceived, to weaken the impression produced by 
Willem’s well-contrived history. Nevestheless, the two woiks 
appear to have been regarded very soon as one only. The tran- 
scribers probably united them as a matter of course ; and after 
the invention of printing they were both, to the entire suppression 
of Matok’s fame and name, reduced into prose : which version 
was on its appearance received with such universal favour, that in 
a short time the older poems from which it was derived were en- 
tirely forgotten. It is not known w^ho was the adapter of this 
prose version, the first edition of which was published at Gouda, 
by Gheraert Lceu, in 1470; the second at Delft, in 1483. 

Some opinion may be formed of the success which attended 
this publication from the fact that, two years after its appearance, 
vhat is to say, in 1481, Caxton published a translation of it^ into 
English, in which the Flemish text is very closely followed. 
Caxton’s edition is divided, like that of Gheraert de Leeu, into 
forty-three chapters; of these, the first twenty-two correspond 
with Willem’s original poem, of which we have not offered any 
analysis, seeing that such of our readers as desire it, may iwd*the 
means of ascertaining how Willem told his story, either by con- 
sulting his poem in Grimm’s inestimable volume, or by examining 
one of the many English editions of ** Rfynard the Fox.” 

* We have heard that a repubiicatloii of Caxton’s ** Ilistorye of Reynart the Foxe,** 
with on Introduction and Notes, is at this moment in contemplation. We are glad that 

it is so ; for, without oafing to manifest our liking fur qjd Caxtun’s story, in the same 
manner as a late distinguished antiquary, isho regularly read it out to his wife every 
Christmas— (of course, as Friar Tuck said, " eiceptis excipiendis** )-^we are still suffi- 
cient admirers of his quaint and racy style, to hail with satisfaction the prospect of 
procuring his book, at a somewhat less price than £184 : 16s., the sum produced b 3 ' 
Mr. Inglis’s copy. 
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Tills translation must not however be regarded as the earliest 
introduction of the Reynardine Fables into the Literature of 
England^ for there is good reason to believe that they had been 
popular in this country in far earlier times. To say nothing of 
Chaucer’s Nonnes Preeste’s Tale, in which w'e learn, how 

“ Dan Russel the fox stert up at ones. 

And by the gargat hente Chaunteclere,’* 

and which is obviously a genifine Reynard history, we have far 
earlier and more decisive evidence of that fact. In the volume 
of iVJ. Cliabaille, for instance, to which we have before alluded, 
there are to be found two extracts from the writings of Anglo' 
Norman Poets, communicated to that ^gentleman by M, Michel 
from the MSS. in the British Museum, in which distinct re- 
ferences are made to them. The lirst, from Chardri’s Poem, 

‘ Ztf Vie de Set Dormanz* is as follow^s: — 

Ne voil pas en Fables d’Ovidc 
Seinn«rs, nic^tre mun cstuide ^ 

Ne ja, sachez, ne parlerum 
Ne de Tristram, ne de Galerun, 

Ne de lienard, ne de Hersente 
Ne voil pas mettre m’eulcute.*’ 

The other is from Benoit de Saint-More’s * Estoire e la 
Genealogie des Dux qui unt esti par ordre en Normendie :* — 

“ Dune vout ijuens Ilerluins parler ; 

Ausi li prist talant d’usler 
Curiie fist a dan Isengrim. 

Un chevalier de Costentin 
• Conuit qu’ii aveit jk vcu.” 

The Harleian MS. (No. 219) of the Latin Fables of Odo <te 
Ceriton was assuredly compiled in England, as the introduction 
of English verses into the moralizations clearly proves, and we 
there find several of Reynard’s Histories related, with the names 
of^ the acjjprs, Isingrinus, &c., a fact which serves to show that 
these stones w'ere as familiar to the inhabitants of this island as 
to those of the continent. Another manuscript in the same 
library (No 913), which w'as obviously written in the fourteenth 
century, contains a political ballad, in which is introduced the 
following curious allusion to the same cycle of fable. The author 
is complaining that there is one law for the rich and another for 
the poor, and he illustrates his case by the following' spelle’: — 

The lyon lete cri, as bit was do. 

For be bird, lonie to telle, 

And eke him was i-told also. 

That the wolf diddfe no^te welle. 
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And the fox, that lither grome^ 

With the wolf i-wreiid was, 

, To-for har lord hi schold come 

To amend har trepas. 

And so men didde that sell asse. 

That trepasid no^i^t, no did no gilte. 

With ham bolbe i-wreiid was. 

And in the ditcment was i-pilt. 

The voxe bird a-mang fil menne, 

And told the wolf with the brode crune. 
That on him send gees and henne. 

That pther geet and motune. 

The seli aas^e wend was saf. 

For he ne eete no^t bote grasse. 

None ^iftes he ne ^af. 

No wend that no harm nas. 

Tho hi to har lord com to tune. 

He told to ham law anc|r*skille ; 

Tbos wdkid bestis luid adune, 

* Lord/ hi seiid, ' what is thi wille V 
Tho spck the lyon hem to. 

To the fox anone his wille, 

* Tell me, boi, what hast i-do. 

Men beth aboute the to spille.* 

Tho spek the fox first anone, 

* Lord king, nor tbi wille, 

Thos men me wreiith of the tune. 

And wold me gladlich for to spille. 

' Gees no hen nad ic no^t, 

Sire, for suth ic the sigge : • 

But as ic bam dere bo^t. 

And here ham up myn owen rigge.' 

* Godis grame most hi have, 

1 hat in the curte the so pilt ; 

Whah hit is so, ic vouche save, 

Ic for-^ive the this gilte.* 

The fals wolf stode be-hind, 

iJe was doggid and ek felle, 

* Ic am^i-com of grete kind, f 

^ Fes thou grauut me, that ou ni^t ful welle.' 
‘ What hast ido, bel ami, 

,^hat thou me so axest pes V 
Sire,’ he seid, ' I nel nozt lie ' 

If thou we woldest huer a res. 

^ For ic hinted up the doune, 

* To loke, Bire, mi bi^ete, 

^ Ther ic slow a motune. 

He, Sir, and fewe gete. 
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^ Ic am i-wreiid. Sire, to the. 

For that ilk gilt : 

Sire, I cbul sker me, 

If ne 3ef bam dint no pilt/ 

' For sotb I sigge the, hel aini, 

Hi nad no gode munde, 

Thai that wreiid the to niei. 

Thou ne diddist no^t bot tbi kund. 

‘ Sei, tbou me, asae, wbat hast i-do } 

Me tbenohith tbou cannist no gode : 

Whi nadislou as other mo, 

Tbou come of lether stode.* 

‘ Sertis, Sire, not ic nojt, * 

Ic ete sage alnil gra^ 

More barm ne did ic no^t, 

Tber for i-wreiid ic was/ 

* Bel ami, that was niis-do, 

That was a3e tbi kund. 

For to eft such gras so, — 

Hastilicbe ^e him bind : 

^ A 1 his bonis 30 to-draw, 

Lok that 30 no3te lete, 

And that ic 3ive al for lawe, 

That his fleis be al i-frette/ ^ 

« « « 

But the space which we have already occupied, we trust not 
unsatisfactorily, in sketching the literary history of one of the 
most popular emanations of human fancy ever conceived, admo- 
nishesffus to bring q,ur labours to a close. We cannot do so, 
however, without referring to that version of Reynard’s History 
to which we have already alluded, as one which, through its 
borrowed charms, bad for too long a period usurped a place in 
public estimation to w'hich its own merits by no means entitled 
it. This is the Low' German Reineke de Fos,*' attributed by 
somr^o HAnrich van Alkmar, by others to Nicolaus Baumann, 
whose yet unsettled claims to the authorship of it liave proved a 
fruitful source of literary controversy, but need not now' detain 
us. Great, indeed, is the sensation which this book has created; 
much has there formerly been written about it; more, we can very 
safely prophesy, than will ever be again. The bringing to light 
of the Flemish Reinaert ” will pull it from the throne which it 
has so long unjustly occupied. Yet it cannot be denied that 
Reynard’s fame has been greatly extended by means of this ver- 
sion, which has been looked up to for centuries, as by far the 
most important and valuable production to which his history has 
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given rise. The most popular it assuredly has been. Not only 
nave there been innumerable editions of this Low German poem,* 
l^it no less than two translations of it into. High German, which 
have been reprinted again and again, has been translated 
into Latin by Hartman iSchbpfer, into Danish and into Swedish; 
and yet, after all, is itself only a translatiomr A few lines from 
the Flemish “ Reinaert,” and the Low German Reineke,” printed 
in juxtaposition, wdll prove the truth of our assertion. 


Nu eact hier op ene claghe. 

Isengrin ende sine inaghe 
Ghinglieii vor den coninc stacn : 

Isengrin begunste saeii 
Ede sprac : ‘ Coninc here, t 
Dor du cdelheit ende dor du ere, ^ 

Ende dor recht ende dor glietiade 
Ontfaerine hu niiere scude. 

Die mi Rainaert Ij6ft ghedaen: 

Dacr ic af dickeii hebbe onlfaen 
Groten iachter ende verlies: 

Vdr al daridre ont faerme hu dies, 

Dat hi min wtf hevet verhoert, 

Ende mine kind re so mesvoert, 

Dat hisc besekede, daer si laglien, 

Datier twe noiut nc saghen 
Ende si wurden staerbleut : 

Nochtan hondi mi sent. 

Het was sint so verre comen 
Dat ter enen d»ch af was ghenomen 
Ende Reinaert soude hehben ghedaen 
Sine onsculde : ende aJso suen 
Alse die heleghe waren brocht 
Was hi andersins bedocht 
Ende ontfoer ons in sine veste.* 

V. 61—86. 


** Isegrini, de wulv, begunde de klage. 
Sine Friiiide, syii sliigte unde mage 
De glingen al fdr den koning stdn. 
Isegrim, de wiilv, spritk also drsten an, 
Un skde: * Hoggcboren koning, gniidige 
here, * 

Dorg juwe eddeligheid, un dorg juwe ere, 
Btiide dorg rt'gt und dorg gnaden, 
Entfarmet ju des groten shaden, 

Den mi Reinke de Fus hiiot gedan 
Dur ik faken fan havve enilan, 

Grote shande un swkr furlds, 

Fdr aile sSke ent farmet ju des 
Dat he rnyn guve w^f hiivt gehoned 
Unde miner kinded ok nigt geshoncd. 

He bemdg un besieghede se, dar se legen 
Dat der dre ni sodder en segen 
Un worden darav al st&rblind. 

Nogtan honede he mi nog sind ; 

W'ente it was eins so feme gekonien, 

Dat en dag word upgenoinen, 

Men shoide dusse sake rigtencfte sheden. 
Do bod sik Reinke to den edeti. 

Do ik den dd wolde havven to tUsten 
EntkwHm on entl’dr heuns in sine fasten.’” 
Scheller^s Ueiiieke deFos, Brunsw. 18S5. 


But we must conclude, not from lack of materials, for^ what- 
ever the patience of the reader may be, our resources are far from 
being exhausted. In Grimm’s book alone, there is much that we 
have not yet touched upon. What we have gathered from it will 
show the extraordinary combination of patient research, unwearied 
industry, and inexhaustible learning, which it every w'here ex- 
hibits. But we may have occasion to speak yet again upoTTYuis 
point. M uch there was that had escaped even his searching eye, 
until after his book was published. Much, we belie'^e, has since 
been discovered andYorwarded to him bj^ friendly hands ; so that 
we expect to h^ve to thank him for further illustrations of the 
History of Reynard the Fox : a subject on which we feel that our 
readers will not consider us to have dwelt at too great a length, 
when they remember that it has been deemed worthy of employing 
the|>eli of one of Germany’s profoundest scholars — Jacob Grimm; 
and llie poetic fancy of Germany’s greatest bard — the illustrious 
Gothe. ^ 



Jt(ti^§ra tlk Jfbx. ^ sn 

Owing to vuioQt ciivuinit«Hia|M» Ms luMs (MyiiMst nonfvd m 

« , - 

ing as it dems an MtHttite vepiiM »i tna j^nDeo* ” jumw rof^ 
edited by ibe le«Mi euUior of m UttrOi MSUSah^t 

U'iUiram, $us>>^foriiii, ia odnj«d€tioit Mth tha work! wwili Wb 
been under our eoasMbratiodr • cdllectiutt of ill tba fifilir 

lished mnteriils neeesaaiy foitne illuitration of BktjdaidV kMoiY. 
The Appears to bave been moat eai eftiHy fonaed i and. ai attoii« 

tbU reprint » far aaperior to any tbat have preeedad it'^not ax- 
ceptiac even the celi^inted Wolfttttbiitbn tepriiit of 
was edited by the ecfflntfk UuikmMif oier whtidi U lew, nusee* 
over, the great advantage of possesaing an adtninMi |^ei|iatyr>->tbil 
one thing needful in all |niblica|iot» of eariy |™ilidsiriH*aiM fnaa^ 
very useful and eurioui illustrative notes. WbUe on tbasubjact 
of illustrative notes* WO will tike die opportuntQs of ftimimtag 
Grimm and Ho0Manu*wifO b passage whifih (srovibs GriaMI 
(Introd. p. csavii.) tp have been fully justified in dotibtlni wlMi» 
tber, by ** Mer^a atogeMu" Saint Martin’s bird'iHfim biWW Wii 
intended. In Doua’i Xtituitraihiu of' Skalf^petuWi Wil. !(, p.' fidfiA 
we find the following fable* taken from Ode da Ceriton, 

" Them is a fciod of wren naaied after Saint Matfbi. with very hmg and 
slender legs. This biid. sitting om day in a tree, in tbs falosss of bis 
pride. sucCmiy exdaimeii : ’ It matten net to tae thsngb tba baavens 
M; for, with the ^d of my strong legs. 1 shsfi be sUs te ssm^ them/ 
Pressatly, aieaf foil noon the fooUds bos^.vilio imittediatelfNte^ aarq^ 
in great terror, excisiming, * O, &tiot Martin* S^t Martin* heip yonr 
poor hiad'* The mora\ oompsrei Saint Cettt tnioifing Chr'ist to tU| 
wren : which it abo assimilates to sartdo fkn*V«llsMa<)wiets, wbobtnit* 
in their cups, tbat each of them eaa beat Si|M of tbOsteWlettFranslunan.’' 


Ai«rlV.— 0^ Mikftoiret aur U C's f iarfgf , Ja i709 d IfiOdji fM| 
up apcien ConseUler d'Efat. Svnu, Ifaiirta. 18S7* 

«. t( Chntofoi e* f’JSnwiw* on mffoira da lo 


'r/l "Ztltn*} i W 

is\ 7 ^nTsf»)iM 7 r ‘i r] • 


dOs iiirfaieiVss tor 1* Cimaulod* 10 vpli^ 8 * 0 * Fails* IfifiA* ' 
Evif aNa wO first taw Thtbandean% *» j MM ip ei f ll 
didai’* ’Wbiab name not anas oontinna ti Ml Mftjl i ia * 
le H^otMtev” w« lookemfimn f 

midk mofd mmreetiy« ssw taf tbo %* mmd M 
tiena written eoiM;enl|ta| ija IsidMf '#f jbm|iol«cm. . 
vtrt*. xvn. Kt»* f 


S 1 8 Thibaudeau^s Memoin tf Napoleon, 

liersonal character^ the indispendence of hit opinions, and the part 
ivhich he had acted thronghout the early stages Of the revoluttOfi, 
served to enhance the advantages of his stibsequent position ^as 
councillor of state undef Bonaparte^ to whom hO had familiar 
access^ and who appears to faave'oft^n converted vi^th him in a 
free, confidential manper. The j^nsihle, modest tone which per- 
vades hit memoirs, is of itself a safficient guarantee for the au- 
thetdicity of bis narrative. We fiod in it none of the dogmatism 
oi; poiitijll intolerance of the imperial regime, for Thibaudeau 
appiears xo have passed, tmscathed and unscarred, through the 
trial of that dizzy period which turned the brains of so many 
pliers, and to have remamed to the last a sober, sensible French 
ciiizen, and an honest man. The particular department of con- 
temporary history on which he wrote was also happil;{^ chosen; 
it was ''the civil life of Napoleon.** Napoleon’s is 
described in a multitude of works; concerning bis prli^p^' life 
we have Bourrienne, and the memoirs of t^^ie Duchess of Ahiarites ; 
but his civil career, as administrator, legislator and statesman of 
a great empire, which is in our opinion the most important, 
though perhaps the least studied, part of his character, could only 
be described by a man in Thibaudeau’s position. 

, " The most history of governments,** says the Preface to the 

M^moires,,. 18 ^ 7 , '' ts written in the registers of their deliberations. 
A collection of those of the council of state, and of the private councils 
and ministers; under the consulate and the empire, would form a more 
instructive history than all the books that have appeared on those 
epochs. But if a hisnd, in a manner invisible and unknown to Napo- 
leon, his councillors, and ministers, had taken down, as they spoke, 
itheir opinions and impressions, that indeed woald be a still mure use- 
ful collection than thUt of the official reports and resolutions. Such is 
the character of the fragment which is now laid before the public ; it 
consists of speeches of Napoleon on Important questions, delivered to 
his council of state or in the privacy of his cabinet, and also of conver- 
sational dialogues, held by some of the councillors with him or with 
Josephine^ relative to greut political events,” ^ 

Tiiibaudeau’s original niemoirs terminated with Napoleon’s 
USSifinptioh of the impertul power. It was known that he had 
l^ft materiab for continuing them through the period of the eni- 
anti W!e Wete expecting their appearance with some curiosity. 
At wh^ including both consulate and empire, 

appmrfed iuit Wr, .We confess we have been disappointed by 
ttt; MjlptuiliikS Ti^at little volume of the " Memoires sur 

ie recast and swelled into three volumes, 

than seven thick volume^ on the Empire. 
Tha ori^i^ matter appears to be diluted, having lost in interest 
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what it baa gained in bulk; the arrangement of the heads or 
chapteraia totally alt^ed« and, as we thmk, not to the advantage 
of cleanteaa or grapj^e. effect, and the refit ie made tip out of^ Ae 
pages of the Moplffinf, and of Las Cases, Gopirgand, O’Meara, 
affording, as it |Bay he espected, very little novelty of informa- 
tion, The tone ts likewise altered; the sensible, modest, unbiassed 
tone of Thibaiideau’s original memoirs can only be traced here 
and there, in those passages wUch are given entiie from the former 
work, while the remainder pahibits much of that style and spirit 
peculiar to the imperial school, and which is now becoming ob- 
solete even in France. We shall, therefore, in the following pages, 
refer, as much as we can, to the original work, or to those pas^ 
sages in the new and larger one which are evidently from the 
same pen. 

The ^^Memoires aur le Consulat” began at once by introducing 
us to the First Consul installed at theTuileries. The larger work 
begins .by a retrospect of the various stages through which the 
revolution had passed, %id of the events which led to the organic 
change of the 19th Brumaire. We shall not dwell upon them, 
as the facts are notorious. We shall only quote the following 
passage. After observing that the success of Bonaparte de- 
pended on the mere cast of a die ; that, if the republican majority 
in the council of five hundr^, instead of listening to Lucien and 
Cbazal, bad at once passed the decree of outlawry; if Augereau, 
Jourdan, Bernadotte, instead of remaining mere spectators, had 
not hesitated to risk in a civil debate that life which they bad so 
often risked in battle; it were difficnlt to say what the result might 
have been, as the Jacobins had great chances in their favour. 


“ Considered legally, the 19th Brumaire, like several other 
rable days of the revolution, was a violent attempt. The authors of 
similar violences obtain at first a hilf of indemnity through their suc- 
cess; but afterwards it is the use they make of their victory, which 
either absolves or condemns them before the tribunal of public opinion. 
Previously to the 1 8th Brumaire, the republic was certainly in a state 
of^nfhinennsrisis, not so much from foreign attack, for the victories 
of Zurid) and Bergen had checked the aOiesy. but from its internal dis- 
sensions and disorganization, which paralhsed its strength. The coup 
dHtat of the tsth Brumaise, we must acknowledge it, imp^M a salu- 
tary shock to the machine of the state. Whkt were its ultimate oonse- 


S uencea on the national independence, represenUtive govemrdent. ^ 
ty, liberty, th$ ^principles, in short, of tbe>^<^utionr TW 


of the consulate and the empire must answer this questiou 

3y n law passed on the JQth Brumaif^^'k 
bers, twenty^five from eiKcb of the, two old 1 ^ 
to prepare certern ql^atipnfi in tj|ie coastitutipn of 
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the ;w«r<l SJeyes, and tbeir 

fflaids, me8n<i t(qitaHy«iW>dn«titWb;^^ Bo- 

na|8fteaent .f 9 f;t#fe^^|li 0 ^ at his i^sidencfe at 

the J4»^einhp^« ■■ maiSiiti^ fplt this sutnitaoits 

as ik Wfeif S>« tA^ all 

4sshl|^ ^ presidency 
of, the !]^pinwijipiii. ;;'*|^ a^^vSk^M fdr.; bis plan; Sieyes ex- 
pli^l it to m " Very, ihie !’* exdaimad B6n 

l^t thete aiii |li(|ectiojjis. aUo.td ttiistsystOm* , We , must reflect 
A^wi^ iiU tt^^jnrpWv 'T»« host motningj the dis- 
CD^i^ibesaOv I* Jtvdi 0 %'^ ttet Bonaparte was no 

^^^j^tfi’aHooW'vhf »ieyo<i*'pl*1»ji,»*»d"'til4|' much more soli- 
Owus ..for t4a strong^h and*^' iOdepeiiidi^cJ of the OiecOtive than 
fca|,the ,^*|t*®**. At list, •* Cmi^ Bhurioui” said he, 

. *!i^h;Mj[> tjo^ The; dwcus8ion then 

.ast^mea' a ntoro. regular ferhi/ and hws. reauUied day after day. 
Bcmapaite tooh ;^ajrt in it, made Ob|M!!|o«!i of suggestions, put 
ea^h artiote to .dilO .y.the, and DaJunou retolutions. 

BjwasoiW. tliiaftwO' Olhildons divided the immihission: one party 
8Ujg'|i^e^ ..plan^ thinking ^t they were defending the 

. Ofll^iQiiat. liOt^esi, (he rest, and these forinOd the majority, stderl 
^^lipolfi^; ahd ^ere lavish of ; the poU'Ors to be conferred 
tho'OjtBi^ipvO, tfe well; knew that he would be at the 
Kfl^ o| tSsjl^io^Cuiiye." between Bonaparte and 
i^‘ide^^^'a^f’i%pub1icah.:m^^ grew warm. 

'He'imd;w^.|l'lSy'5l^‘Ma!^^ distmurse is suited for a 

club!" jlrtmi 'thi^ a tthOlUiSM ashembly. Bonaparte, 

bowever|:j^^U%1t;;t^|||i^''ahiOj|f>6ftjdni|ty AT apologizing to Mat- 

' thiow ftW hw'wVaOli^l^ 

iihpt^jhiti^hhsht^l^Us ithM^^ the electoral franchise 
t %|0 )ihodo of hkei^i^lg ifi.W^ the true enigma of all 
ciipif^ whioh ho one yet appOam to have 

t^olv^^ sol^^hia^ms duly suitable 16 small democra- 

^^^!'iiy;’tb‘h\’||ffM.''Wi^hhsf'Or‘'t^^ states^ in;which there 

<aitk''and statibn, such B%’*'the 
the vatious states are 
piinciple ih their dt^ihl fran- 
if fi^l^ldef, id aft^ ihUst be 
i|tphst ’hihi'e' reskled two yeihi in the 
the f^ek pol^tiPP,^ the 

Ui^'ysob^^ than 
^i4”^|i|^!'pi^f,''0«f.^ih'twe^ states 

['iil^i^;<ii^hPl>'wy^!i^ph1hUi& 'only 'three;' ex-" 
rltants, aind oiw;^ibur moi% ieaoh to halla 
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pillion. ITiey may therefore be clMfecI among small democracies. 
But, ill a single state of ^irty mi|liot|ki‘libe FHWf e, oiP wbrnb more 
than oim half are or;;^ei^. /iiliterafe arid pboirj^siidS bad bo tlear 
conceptipn of poliii^lrig^tis,,!^© Ibryoiing 

flections . a of*vi^ wrlib^ ilftonwillm 

The law of iit^stitutioir'^ the yeat^itll.' lirtii' fo to 

answer. At, one timea nu^Wr of I'oytiHsfs ^eri^ ViEilmrib^ 
the cauji, of. the lAfiji ' .Fnidiidor dirot^e th^ diva^, ’’ 'Then 
,me Jacoliins eaipe, in, md Vere ejected by Violence Vii 

.foliowidg elections t|iey came in again, add d»- 
putep the ground th|sir autagdniiftsi the l3tb Brdffiaife dis- 
persed them. lEveiy jeer. witnessed the triumph of some party 
or other, jBCcompanied |iy ta yiolatiqp of die aiiistitution. Si^s 
proposed to obviate this evil, by taking avvay from the people the 
right of chcmsing their representatives in a direct manner, and he 
propose jEh^rore, that Uie people should merely appoint can® 
didates, fri^m. among. yrh<^, the senate should ehoose. the repre- 
*^10vesi A^jnm wss to appoint the senate ? Why^ the con- 
snls,' that is ^ m^the executiire. This Vims tbl legerdiiimain by 
which the people were tricked.'out of their sovejreignty, that sove- 
reignty in the tipm of w|icb they had fough^ Tor 
for which, notninahy at h^t, .a million of rnen hs^wSt tj^ii^uVes. 
It is true that, this sdviweignijhad .Oi^r' fpr'i^ 
inajority of the ppple a .mere paiddi a, sort d? fiction; 

still this nominal right, apd jthe form^j hy ^hich filWaX'coiiWcrated, 
ought to have been tre^lpd^^tlt somewhat more r|»iiect by men 
legislating in the name of ih^ republic. .Ihe systdin of trickery 
and mystificatiou, thiu once.j^gUn,;,!i^'ehIdrjg6d upon w every 
successive year, .list's of pef^ns gttali^,|6 be elieeted as mem- 
bers of the legislature .w.nre )aade,0Ht in e«i<^ depart|iient,i '^^ 
amounted to 5000, all: dvef Ihianch. .Ii^is was called die. list of 
national -eligibility. ^ There "was an inlTerior list,, calli^ dSi^rt- 
mental, which consisted of of whoni, i|e 

was to . choose the judicial an^ admmistrative dificers. X<utly, 
•there was a third or communal list of ,^00,000, out of tvbpth the 
inferior or municipal employments. Weii^ .to be filled alsd.hy the 
e.'cecutiyp.. . All the rest of the. pei^ii^ Hatnate ihil- 

-Itoins oi^eif thitty, ifere ueidier .e|i^h|irs 
' ; “.fiuidii was the political. organimfiQn:j^,En|pce,;mal^J^‘i^^ 

.'and su<d» jt^.yyercise.el' the nadonsl..|^^n!^ini^r, '' of 

became a 

. dependent of'fias.lid^ ^P lflHi- 
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nfttct «nioiher6d ; . ijQ h^lative bodf tlie Iwr WM adopted a 

.‘C^mptaiato t»eui^ idbddil^intt iilhe .ifldme of the 

lists)! the sabje«i Wpif oaffemard^^^^^ c<Misiipbr couseil 

of state. BtmatndrteaidmotWedtEi^ that it 

was 

it 

.. ... 

pie. I; ; ^ ^ Mut son of orgaoiza- 

tiota.;, fetter a. dtei) &qnh';at uL |p>veitement must have 

wlies it. SM the peo^. It is better perhaps 

fiir.\d^;i^retpitiiet)it .b' hai^^ td 4^ witli'tfOOb individuals, than tnth 
th|fe‘.#|iJfe 'Ration,"; 

!]ih«.^i«(mate, ctiiiHtM' Co^ whS tp wiitefa oveKlbemain- 

tent^cd nigh^t the s^&dbacbtiiettts of tbe 

"otb^ adtbotitieaj die tribdna% ]>ublicly aisetisied tbe projects 
of law . laid beft^^ by!tbe e*edtttiye>i add ,**« its rep^t to the 
legidative Irady^itrnidb.ytd^ itpod thesai b^ 'tvitfaout discussion. 
The lattejr tiow radiwfved'ilhe niekimwe bf " the mutes.” Lastly, 
a coimtftl ' Qf ttate,',id '''^bieh tbe cpaspls presided, framed the 
projei^ bf law; to be Imd before tbe trlbuUate. 

...Tlnl^iiiddead^^b^bats^he assei^tion ^at Bonaparte had little 
infleei^ip thp ^intatibo of t^e con^ution, wd that he trusted 
tp. $i^^dbd,J^aupbii3 tbe fact is, that he quickly perceived all 
thq ^^lea ;abdi|*rpvisiqipa;M^ could tbeclt the power of the 

execud.^, .tn^d ipidiitqd< ttp(mv;ibcb^ m in his favour^ 

.dte^stoptb Mibg. due of the first of Sieyes's 
plans W;id(>h 'W*a aind!.:a4p|»^^ became a lure for several . 

meptbera df the cpinbibijd^ t<bb, flaU^^ the proipe^' of 
hqpipbiroK senators dT^'bb^cHtdid of' state, gave up their opposi* .. 
ti^)( Wd^ formed a ^ajb|its!4 fat ‘Bonaparte’s amendments, And 

to'.’aiibvr ibat the ^ mattes was 

fptipdd lodg fip d. remarkable letter 

wtitted; by!hiin to in September 1797i while gen|i^ 

of )bd hit^y h>dhe^ at Pmeftano, ip* 

dij|d!h.ke, e;xph|ifhs pre^iy. bis ideas of a constituthi^.i 

^d!^Wwhbstap|fKjhg'^^^ S^ tbi^ letter, “ o«fl^;fheusand 

a^'^l^llid'.pallbphle^ bew«e|idiog raeecbes, and our etOflial bab* 

of moral polities. We 
have'n^<||hjm' 9 dim^ism#is meant' by executiverilapidative, and 
judi^a%i^.lj;!li!hdd^.oh^,t^'''tbto defiiwd) i^.thal-hiidie'" 

soveij^^ni^^^ tbh'<^pie).;]ibdt';'heliaVe not been suceesi8foi.;in dplhljg' 
tb6'''.m^^g"'pf:;m/Wcd#!:''d(diidit^dO^ nor the attributiodijl 'of the 

'to he eoasidefed sis' 'Ike tme' 
reprdipptadiCdf '^^bKd<dti’: Kh'd 0 to govetb csoiiifbrtdahly to the 
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coastUulional charter and organic laws ^ this government, as 1 under- 
stand it, divides itself into two very disti^ict n^^ . On^^s the 

executive; the other pu^t to watch, no|ito form the 

great council of lihdaM vbo adthjtt^ 

without havir^ievt^i^^lled 'Of ^ich iin^t to 

should ^ b the 

without eyes mf s^l ^thingis out of dodrsv shpmd ha#^30 
ambition, and i|honid not oya^etm jiii) a thousluid df 

stances, which beedma |inhid|dd^h^ thaii^ Absurdity, so In the 
end wc are a gaople Wi^ot^ any Icgisiatton, but with 300 Mb vo- 
lumes of laws* Mt is a gjireat calami^ for a haidon of SO miiliphs to be 
obliged to have recourse eVety how and thei^ jto thh , basket ih order 
to save the edimtry, (alluding to die days'^df! i^hertniifor, Vend€^^^ 
Fructidor, Prairiai, ^c.); violet remedies are evidence against tfm 
legislators; a constitution which is given to men, ought to be suited 
to men.” (See fitma|»arte'S published by Panckoucke, 

letter of the 19 Sept*, s * 

The institution of tfad senate correspondedlti a great ineasure 
with Bemaparte’s idei& of a ,fi^t magistrat^y, impassible, aiid 
without ears or eyes ; it beehfh^^lberefore his ih^ourite body, and 
he ever afterwards held the, IVi^nate and libislatilk libdy in little 
favour, — he looked upon mem iis drags, and soon gdi rid ^1^ the 
former, and reduced the lattetl'tb a huflity ; hbd, W 
of 1813 the mutes’* at kst l^oveted their speech his aihaze- 
ment and indignation at thair presumption knew ho bounds ; be 
told them plainly that thi^y whije not tile reprhsenktiveisi of the 
nation, but merely a cg^ndl df administration, much itiferibr to 
the senate, and to the council; of stgtO, and that be himself was 
the true representative pf the nation/' In this angry speech we 
may recognize still ^hk old uottpos, about the, nature of ** a go- 
vernment, ** which he had expT^Wd ih liis letter 10 Talleyrand 
sixteen years before,-*-the notions in a military chiefs of a 

cond ueror* in every age^ ^ ^ V . 

Tne formation of the executive wUa the last and finishing 
4yc^e of Sieyes’s plan, atid t|ie one on which that metaphysics 
legislator most prided bim^oif} it was called the apex of bis 
pyramid* A grand elector, a sort of w^as to: be 

chosen th^ senate,, with an incOi^ of syc millionisLiia gu^d of 
3000 mW> and having his residenoa at |ef«ailleai # 
government were to be proclaipaad k.hia hamevv; 
tiotiB, howmmiip, were to be limited the 
Gpnsuts), on^^ror peate and the odier fpr war^ toe 
to have under him the ministers of justice, of the 
menti and of finance; , the other, those of foreign, ajl^P||j|ahd 
of the war , mad' naval departnoie^k* The gihud, 
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dj^CQbs the ponatila ^p|boek|d>f A^bu.V if: h^sabuied duaftns- 

rbgative, the 

b> say, receiying.bbfi; ,tun,oihi||;!l|| nie^ab^ibi W«B ,the c^^ ^would 
betotne yi^y; prphflil^e. tjhati Si<|yes« 'MtBaetf 

aspired to. iib,|rRi^^<|ep%, ,«dd tjhai hp jjobiiade^ iiill^^ abd 

CarobaohmiTOr spiiswlah^ i«H}er..bttn>,-: l^^iiowever, 

did QQt suit fijonajp^e,. who irntnadiotely fired.ii;ire)}ey: Of sarcasm 
and ridicule at, t)ie ^hple.plaot ** The. giapd ebbtot was merely 
the ghost of ifaififnnt king of thesMerovingiaii dynasty. '. What 
n>i^. of spirit jwitMdd fsondescepd to «ct euch a ihummer's part f 
Dpi yon thinic the pation awidd see with pleasure a meih hog at 
VeirsaiR^ i;eeeiying six ^itUons a year for doing nothing.” 
^Xm .rit^^e fous. thrown upon the project at once .put an end 
to ’^. .yTue jcopimission) ^discarding Uie plan altOg^her*' sub- 
stilted .that 0 .drst consul,, chosen for, ten years, two 
assistant consols whom, he shtmld appoint, and who had only a 
consultative vote in . his deliberations. I^me Of the republican 
members of the commission. {wdeavouVe^ to limit thOf preroga- 
tives of this supretpe. ma^strecyv bot .Boimparte'hr^ upon 
giving it the greatest, independence smd all Uie. jprerogatives of 
royalty. It tpust be observed that^ the commiastOn which was 
thus dhtposing in, secret conclave of the slrhole- sovereignty of the 
Radon, were diemselves parties . Unplksated ih; the .illegal acts of 
tile 1^ Brumaire,and bad therefore no safe position to fall back 
upoot tiiey ware obliged to piidi on ^^tlte car Of him for whose 
benefit, they had violated the, cmssfitutlon | his success was the 
only chance, they had of .safety., >Aeoti'dingly, whenever they 
made.ituy attsstipt at resistance, fionapmle, who felt bis advan- 
tage^^ ^big^md tneir mouths, by saymg; **.lf sp, 1 wHt.-haye no 
mpre to. do with your plansi^.-u civii war* will be the conse- 

3 pence.” The prerogatives of^tha, hmt; consul were greater than 
bpse. ofip.ccpstitutioiial kiag^ -few be .had the. inithitiws of the 
layvt^h?;^pbintad to all , Op^I, a<hnini^r:ative^: add municipal 
sithatp^'^adp war.^dh^d'ace^ ciiHpmapdhi^^^ militia 

rand, Reid, in., Ins hapd* all .me\sfriaga,pf the state. 
Sipye^. i'j^opp.sed to establititjgppt ideparhsiesfid. :smi^ municipal 
Independent pi .tbphxdclittve^ who .shpuld^s^pi^e their 
bill^' .afmiita,.<,. V‘ A.<a>(iMdittdo»v '‘said'BpBaph^^ 
nbt:|iphh|N^:,^i^;hll the^Vdt^^,. whiohiipanst be- prm|ded4|fpr, 
.e^ial';iRiti!^’''K ;tviis,.'therOforeri<'hiWiy 

sta jject ol:.,tRej;;wew cOiiMdtndeb|^.'J||d^^'' 

ad b^er, iu iha t^fodues Sr disirli^iiwem spb- 
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wilder (urban or rural^ b((4; botabie«) elected 

tfaeir'officers tn^st places 

was chosen by the a Ust Of!'!ean^mt«i.'j^atoted by 

the notables. to financial' wbi^hi^rtrahilj cdm- 

ntones were cet^^didf^ as under guardi!ms6i^'^ ;ev^ et^tract of 
exchang^. ■tdC) above fiOOO fras^/ was laid before 

the iiiteni^iit |^ fibe‘ province, upon whose favourable report the 
kiug autbOFKm>. thd - oontraist by the issue of ktiris paleni^f 
registered in this > respectiva parliaments. In matters of leas 
amount, itbe contract was to be sanctioned by one of the princi- 
pal coafta of the province. In course of time, the crown ea«, 
croaclted upon municipal ladependence, as it did in Spain and 
other monarchies, and in many places, the maim were appointed* 
or femovbd direct by the king. The constituent assembly, by a 
law of December, 1789, established . the municipalities on a 
broad and uniform principle. The right of election was given 
to all citizens paying a certain amount of direct taxes. A council 
general was formed i% each cohmiune, for ' the' financial and 
economics^ administration, beaidtHs a municipal body, at the head 
of which was the nratVe, having the direction of the police, sub- 
ject, however, to the. adiniiiiftmtion of the district, ^hich last 
was subject to that 'of the de|tartraent, subject in its turn to the 
royal authorityv.oTbms^stesh fell with the Overthrow tff the con- 
stitutional moniroby. The vepubHcah constitution of thb year 
HI. destroyed die independenbe of the communes by 'merging 
them into cantons or diatriets, .excepting the communet'havmg a 
populatii^n of 5000, which' retained a separate admimstration. 
The municipal administrators of the canton wefe- elected'^ by 
each gomtaeune, but were subOrdifiate to the administration of 
the department. Which coold (mpoi dieir acts and Supersede fh% 
members, laady, the diretnofy or executive ctrald cashier the' 
adniinistratora, «nd^ by a laW - of ^tbO' l&8d V diitbse, - year } V. it 
obtain^ the i^ht «^<Wppoindag<^thb mpnicipaf' adofinistiit^rs of 
all the (krawtiines ' ad;' W 'iboVe 50^'hilnibiitiints. - Aiiy>bha :who 
will (like dur .pa%(s- to die nndgress pf< any p^ticular d^irto' 
meat.'><^ thh;'|i^^'\d>t^^ ‘ipei;icdn^cau4 changes -of the 
Franch«'.'nMi|dddd(i,\^w find tlniir the march of that nsy(%ltibn, 
fiHmt dl^l^lmielathadotwof the repubfic, has bedd"it j^wuCd 
pi^j^iwiimiin^ds ceiftralization or powers in tbe 'lhd|f|0|| ^e 
execudro a^ in die ministerial (Offices of the capita1j'|pm^pte> 
oiie idt^]xtM|sr.^vevv individual or lOcat guarantee ‘OroftiCT ™; .* 
wldeh jCOUlcpprotect tne people against the sweeping ach^^^Kjr' 
facdon. lAat sncceeded in getdng possession of Parw. 
icolintritnb 'iwehiiB Switzer^di'-jEo^hindi the Uipted ; 

dm l^eiti^^of die wbolb'iMidon has been 
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.^dniooar- 
iiiid .attwitted to 
ion between 


rfe rtipg upon the libertief of die puts, 
of dMt, nation; in i^i^o^ltwas 

tion of eveiy lodd^tnd in<tii|dti^ litUe 

opVwsidon tM djfi -BU^oeMmjg^ftti^ 

cotuulv, die 

great masa of. |the''pd>pW'W,jdi|»e.idMlj(^m^^^l»nft^ioe ba 
bi^n. previotu^ ' anritime 

inscription 01 ; jiovdta of aadoi^ paper 

moneys 8pe«M.;opdrts. a«bdir^-‘a^’:d|b4;<jptpsm measures 
wty^ bavp hai^ijr a pa«dUei;i^:tibe iWr^' 
cb^^ all 'sstmoced' in .dbe^an^, Oi 

l^ijrean 'pn^siotm'^l^l'.i^til^.ta .found to pre* 
^n^tllita^f'tbp.’lifboln sy^em aa.4|pinl^;^^die %ench revo* 
domeatite'-apl ^;^lt||[|dVi«lMidnf^ Sd 
years, thiwe ^ a tim«t df^c^pdour, speaking; 

and it wdl imimve ^lpl^ eemid^ wise government, 

and anew poUdcal «ad\mofp1^edw^^ p^l^e, to do 

away widt 'ka^^tu^ lao^f^pf esigen- 

dei^ apd . ,^>0 fOii|(>tati<m grown 

op in dmid. tdtti*Mvo been in some dtiw^tn'itilec^i. ' We have 
only to tpollli' p^ulff ' ^tefature of any of 

tbe ep)Q^' Oj^''im# i«volution,-^dmv biographies, their 

journi^:|d3,;4do dnd mokt.of them, .stamped with a perversion of 
i^somnj^ Wllit .a total absence of diimest! ::towaids their antago> 
msts,,w^d^/domastie or fondgnifof .ywneh defect the writers 
thmttMivaa .seem <»<^t forcibly strikes 

a dispassionate observer, ; . 

It may be .e;^y \ inia|d<^ view^ were 

dot more favimrable to mtinlcipal uudependence than those of 
the directory'. ; of year VIII. which 

Waa fiimk«d>onie^2^;,'l|ht^id^^l<^^ di*f commune 


the members of whic^ 
h} the motrm and the 
of the,, state, or byabe 
Its of the eommunes 
i^e municipal cou]i> 
hp )e||sh|i% 0 i to whiobiStoon after 
shtWi''<l^>b*dy, the diht consul, 

. . jMii. iaw,;‘iaeimeed tortim ' cbmammVbf 

fidaHtdo bhieh failed ^ei^ ibe 


''pvefbhi^'' 
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jomt on^tioii vl Hw twp ultra- 

liberal^ W^ iwiMt from dj^eawou to me con- 

War€«^t^!liaa'0(..^Jl«F'yHl!> ■■.'*' ''■■! , _., ilI 

The pint combed, a» *■*! 

aa it tinted WM o»dereltod>#|!l^ted 

previottidy m Iht. lilibi tfc® 

aace. Ih ’W iat^ttciory pert, . Boida/ '^ « 

Meurthe, ortto forn«r CooltitutJtmii, 

’ dated that bebatti« there had tteveir been fc 

really coiladtdt^ BOyetttiepbV^^^^o^ to the violence of ‘tWe 
eatremo fiiiitimw, theie^)^j|rt# (jhd the demagogdes* 
to the alamwi of the Mipii&Ai»ril% «*w **»«» ftere was 
least guarantee left thrfItWttliee of dhe people, the ttiemb^rf^ 
of the com^hiM.p^^ liilia^^ii ** hfdr eoihe to thn 

•pass, thatvteimBndh^tttoe^^ prhiwiiplesy 

the revolutkAflidt our Itife eaie <*«» be t6 save the^meo who 
have made the revolUtidB end tftl^il^rsoBal letMr^ts. What a 

comment cm tiw history ef le^Nibhs} _ , ; ' , ” . 

The so-called fii«|ildtuti<m «rf4«7^^^ VIIL Wea aserely aar^u- 
lation of polidcal J^^niairtwod} it was not St^fda c^tittttion, 
of which Bonaperte borrt#d merely the outer freum* which 
he filled up at Ws,|^s^-;^ W die fiwmer coMtitntoonv 


that of th^ year Vl'Mev #8^^ 


coh^f^itiiilig th^- of 


worship, or of the pi^s V'% jbC justice; were 

left to future legislatiom^Mdiioh #e first-^cpusul could t^te at 
his leisure. The oUly pbfil^ijgjBt rCooguW by the CoMtitu- 
tion' was die right- of pe^tioSi*-“lii« CofS^imfr ft®* VIII. 

Bonaparte’s opinupi ol^ thle 'Cdiiistitu^o has been stated 

himself. ; ' ' ' ' ■ 

ry ’nteiittrts a waa ioT tranrittwy stated 
^ » uf iftkMpwy,' ’ ^ HJs ‘mfficult 

To 'iMDfe^wdami^wddn m a couiurjr- 
means of!' 

fixed, but in 

f! wait for i^iad ms^OT. The W 

IW w'ae die fost tteji. ; This ^ onc^ 
as to Ihe folSiM and denomM 
S?vSi#c^liMIWlim* eoiwisted inmoyh^, 

by dstyi sS^t of ’the by die ^ 

iLfA was to leidlthe revdaden to the harbour, wtaehhn* 

Ate It.^ WGewffl^s itffowtrm.) 


“ It was at best ft.v 
There was ur France 
to establish a strong rCi 
still greater fiir a mona 
ctndd^nly eaebt as a n* 
witfaoutsBiistcMjraay, is 1 
one element ‘Onlyte The , 
tion of a pt^cm.jsa;:, 
loons* The iSew 
them he >1^ 
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;<€ia>''iAi)l%olMei^j9S; ^af-jaittll^#, ^'oixie 

•to .to«'' poito; >f 4He 

£r*il; consul iv«» tha which 

gave 'hitti th»<'^^’t,>hjf'.|MMtor , By 

tyvaii^'<.'Ottr iHtoKto' *' -cru^^ man.; a 

Tiberius or . Ken:^' 

various genenihit iMaireab, Brii^ j^atoemblSns. 
new 'CoiistUntitoi to'ith* 'b'ob]^. Mn4ar^.t^^ | .^‘-The 

constito;^/' ,8B«i ftioirtou ‘te B»i#rj|^jr, '^gua- 

totitoes'^ dijii ,filB> i|it^is|^^-1t^ n^^ .fv^iout 

' depriving Hlhn' < jgQvetito’'^iiNin;>' 'Oijt.<'|lhe' '’aiiiili|i^i|j;> 'fotoe- ' to' ''maintain 
poiidic tni^ii9b^,. aiidto to^^i|%<j|he a^l^ means of 

coiiq(i^rfe^:.n Ttto tomnns; p$:\Wtil^t,; i.miqgbtt!«itos appointed by 
the cbhstitotHm tn the camp 

,8U(;h logic vt^Sl ptoi'-minisiii^ smd >w^ 
blo'^than 'IB the senate^ ? S '’.Vi "!'.)■: ;.. ’ Vn i-H'.'' ■ ■■•\;-c -v ’-, ' ■ ,.' ' ;,. (■' , ,■: 
The;,t»oyt cbn^tution waf jto, b«!;s%a4^^ed %;.the people at 
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.coiistSttttiail^Wlid aU:>4li# frcHn tii«in, had 

''b^ sai(t3tt((^f''by‘'li^(aM^ty''Of Why 

eith^ 

they ' <feteg(ir; in (in|>h^ly *in 

the two fififpi&pil^)^^'ll%afi<e''ii^ 

o# too 'tMctterai In ‘^ 0 .:-^^ 'ef:..;tiM' -eon- 

sular tW‘i^t»ni|ui(''Of 

the FietiiR<^|^Op[^|to by ,posi^' aasenij «t 

learfl iii?'ai(^~;liliil(|ii^ agitationa^-nid iae- 

tbna^'OhlraiiiiMR^^ fbir aecurity and tranqnilUty, 

which im^^iqpijed td^* ftedi under the atn^g ann of Bonajparte. 
'* Pof 'lliSe m>t 'timb/#idtap%^^8^^ tbe' begmoing of the revohi' 


refleetieb|eifw^|^eDcei aethbr thnii 'ol; Mind epdiQsieaat*" The 
geiia»a)%^d^'y(e^ kfOkito ^sent extgemieB raihefithan future 
aaagei«J'a|^' ^^ti<M8 of dln|ypai)d<^i>^^> Of alliance betwefu 
the variOt|ti|<j^#^i the oieetH^ of die machhiery of a represent 
tative OOHphitj^l^ Ore -thu^ ^ dbatruse for them. 

Befoie; fao^imlr^ the &e people were collected, 

theconetitud^''tl^|i^odaiinedij^{^urkyOUd loonaparte appointed . 
CaihtochreOtMtjN:lbl^«n 40c^^ third Oonauia. '^tey were 
both iJB^'of e$i^atiod'iHi^;0«^ inforoiatioB^ ^^hioderate 

ifl .t^hir >^i^iih]iiat^ heattt mcimed to monarefay, 

ei^dyihglif;|jood j^B^ prlti^^ ftoaible, uBeful gup* 

porta Of the aupihidioi^iw^, bids^liaiiapahile of opppaiog it.” '{'he 
drat consul apipOinteiP^ Ooda^liora Of ataloj a ineaaare whie]> 
wait lirithin his jurir^ethm, but then without waifiog ler 'iAe lists 
of candidates tfopiftaieatt;} appointed also, 00 : Me 

Me iiii^l^^ fitst time^ one-half of the 

senators, and senators "tltiia appointed named the memherO of 
the, legislatitre hc^ ii|d of dto '^amate. So diab.ia hic^ Bona- 
pi(rtd::a^b$ahteid'f«i{a'wSeBiW’ol^d'^itips]snind>d^ It i^ 

>mpoin.li^|^> the 'incoiM^^ 

■ wbo,i«a% heliete 




idafudlie t^' tprofiiiiai^' -pt^ple^of 

'Ud|i^^O;^iJ’t>he''Mii^ means of a party, t' haswe^liiiild; 

jhmi'woo,.eh0o8e to on witfa.mo^' 


atate^mo^ oOUstitutionalists, or FeuiSim^.ai'a 

th4^'.lilit^«|^^'the,irsti»honid;as8tahhly, such as Iloedeiefj^Mp’ 
Biert.^^esM|$l^^ : .1 hip!.|d|^.aome royalists, such aa.I^W^ 
I i^yr.,si^ej:^bin8 too, such as BrUj|^||P 
I li^ 'honmt men Of every colour and paif^;’’|*, ^ ':;■' 


Btttiwitf a PtteU SimrifWra* VJniitimiiiauU, and a'lWpiniidaNnfiita- 
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. ^ The council of state was d(<i^ed intojfive (sections; leipslstion, 
uiitenor> finances* war, maiiue or nawl fio^artaaeiM:. The nonis^ 
t^rs were; TMI^^nind Cor fdrtagn affidra* Abrii^l C^** depart* 
in6nt of justice, Berthier for that of war, Giaodi^ for tho<&ianfies, 
Lucien for the intafhuv i" »e rooot'of l^apiaico, who tpr|M» a great 
mathematiciaO, but ipcapable as a miniiter< Thel<dh»Wiiqt pas- 
sage introduces us at ooce into the consular prasanttai*-** . 

“ During tae oonstitution of the jjgsar IIL die Tuilertasi the ancient 
palace of the Ittagia was oeeaiHed by the representatiros of the peo|de, 
and the executive dir^tory restded.in tne bttle Luxemhourg ; this was 
a sort of homage pud to the' nation. Qa the 19th Brumdre (loth 
Nov. 1799), the representative having beui previously removed to St. 
-^ottd, the new consuls, ou)}eii:^ aiqiointed, went.to a<et^ in the aput- 
ments of the directors, which, however, were soofi i^und to be too 
humble ibr the head of the executive. The new constitution, of the 
year VIII., had raised the first consul above all other national authori- 
ties, and h^ made him, in Act, the representative of the French people. 
On the 19th Febmarjr, 1900, Bonapu-te tooh possession of the Tuile- 
ties, where he fixed bis nddmtee; A file df carriages setoff from the 
Luxembourg, escorted by the miUtary, and with music playing. The 
. consuls and their retinne were in frdl firess, but the privue carriages 
were few, and the. rest were bacluiejMKiaches, the numbers of wmch 
bad been hastily covered over with paper. The first consul had 
scarcely enter^ the splendid apartments of the Tuileries, when he 
■ came out agabh mount^ on horsebneh, and reviewed the troops in 
the court below,' i^us announcing that n^llitary affairs were always 
fiiyeroost in J^'mM. ' Afrer the review he li^iVed the various minis- 
ters of ' Static each df . whtan presented to- bim in succession the secre- 
taries'andiottier ofile^^ department." ^ 

irsi roagiatrafa republic wu how installecl in the 

palace qf lha hingS| surfOwhded qb every side by recollections of 
the nionsfivhy, |ly a reuparanble cobicidehce, the news of 
Wubioii^h’a just reached rarw* -He, had died on the 

o»<»d«i qountiy-hbusa in Yhipnia, at the 
baeU' coAfUtaYr, legislator, 
sh>d'Bn^pahii^|t!^|pvtpg.rikh(^mad^^ a eitinm 

hf Bi|h' couuf^vf^^,'be, hadrraih'ed 'to uife 'itank of a. 'napon. The 

.to the 8701x31, 'h' older of the 
dby{ u^. Yifieb be^irid tnat Washhigtdp’a hietapDr o^ht to be 
freemen io botb be|hisi%eres, ahil espe- 
cli®|rby tb#, Tqshiph soldiers, .who, like the Ahi#J<t(h» soldiers, 
wele fbr equality and ttbeity.” And be ordened that for 

ten i%;lkige fuid camp cohiuii of the republic ahould 

' p ' mu u i,. i, ~ „. 

' gott Bf eitedtent xv^ 

V « ^tpubliem^ £(»r B«fHer not 

imih 
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Tfareie dajj^s afterwards, ^e ftrat d^ldmatic, levee took place. 

^The councillor of state, £bneaecli,'Who was obarged with the 
internal adnni^lratitat’hHto (lalace, at^ as master of the c^e- 
mooies. With ah in his hand ; he introduced the foreign 

ambassadorr iHfbli|y i^hinSt of the con&ula.'tvho were surrounded 
by their ihe coutfoSlors of state. The minister of 

the interiffit^^ridm^ ftie ambassadors at the door of the cabinet, 
and the ihmiidir!.Qf foseiipa id^s presented them to the first con* 
sul. The ambWsfoddts of .^^n and of Rome, the ministers of 
Prussia, Deffimark,, $V|eden, B^en, and Hesse Cassel, and the 
ambassadors of the neW Cisalpine, Batavian, Helvetic, and Ligu- 
rian republics, coil^sed foe diplomatic body. ^ 

It was sooin after fdQlid that a regular court, with its officeTs 
and its etiquette, were required ait the Tuileries. The organiza- 
tion of fois new court took about two years; it was effected by . 
degrees, hlowly but without interruption. The old regulations of 
the monarchy were carefully examined; foe former -courtiers and 
valets of then kings werd^:onsulted and flattered. When Bonaparte 
was made consul for lifo in 18012, his court, as well as his power, 
were on the same footing as those of a king. Josephine was of 
great use in these matters; her amiable and really graceful man- 
ners captivated the company, and succeeded in taming many a 
bluff and restive spirit. The choice pf the ladies who composed 
the society of Madame Boiftiparte was made by himself, and he 
was particular with regard to character; he wished, above all, for 
pr^riety of manners, and a strict regard to appearances. 

The costume was gradually altered also. The Greek and 
Rdman fashions were discarded, and gave way, first, to the military 
costulhe, with boots and sabre, afterwards replaced by a civilian 
costume, with silk stockings a.nd the long sword. With regard to 
head-dress, it was still in a state’of vacillation, which drove the 
hair-dressers to despair. Some wore a bag, others a tail, a feyv 
wore powderyand tifoq^uestion of powder was seriously discussed 
-i n ^ rnurt f^uChive. . The fiist cousul himself was against it, yet 
if vras signified to the fraqiienters of foe palace that foe bi^ a^ 

S owder, and lace ftills, were most becoming and acceptable. 

osephine wa$,oppo^ to haii^owder, and foared, Ufith some 
reason, foat the next step would be to resfore foe haofm.v^ ^e 
disliked stjffiiess and parade, and would often .exclmm-r-'t^ow 
tir^ 1 of all this! 1 have not a moment to mys^^ 
intended for the wife of a laboaring man." ' 

At the head of the acts of government, a vignette 
foe republic under the figure of a female seatra and 
' gpqiem drapery, , with a rudder in C|ie hand ami a a!aw>d!w .the 
oidter, whh the legend-.-ii^»&%He Franfutiie, setmwifpiifil' 
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pmt0e, Bonapatiepremier' ifoniuL Thfo leiattf after a wlblle, 

. . a .m-L _ A)^. — Jfk.. I'.'KIL.'j. -L L*_ _ 'j . J 


atored intb the following 


ing : Au 4u ptUj^ gt>iive)rni- 

Hunt Franpait.- ’^‘liberty, equality, wid' -iii^eii'fci^ty of the 
people" dutappeared in form, as they had lonjglriiacd dUiii^eared, 
or, to spmik more justly, bad never i^idsfi^, in sqbstadce^ : 

After the occnpation of the Tuileriea, it yas thought -that the 
country-house of Slalmatson, Which had^f>f^’l^b favo'tirite retreat 
of General Bonaparte, was too hombfo fof^e chihf of a great 
republfo. Among- the former royal, residues near the capital, 
St; Cloud was the nearest and most <!!qnventent. inhabitants 
ofthe commune of St. Glond were indueed to preiint a petition 
to'' the tribunal, prayiaig that foe chateau shoiild be o^red to foe 
cohavt. ' Bonaparte, lioWeyer, deCtir^' 'to foe committee, 
which 'Was to make a report dn the petition, that he . would not 
aefcept attyfoing from the people during foe period of his office 
and for a year after its expiration, after Which, if a reward should 
b^' voted to him, he urdUld gratefully receive it, TWo years after 
this f|Me fpeechj being coosnl for life, he^iook, of bis own autho- 
rity, .foe chateau of St, Cloud, which became thenceforth his 
favouHte residence. ' ’ 

' l^ufod fo*en aignifted that every Sunday there would be mass 
at St. Cloud,' after which foe first consul would gi^e public 
audiences; .tfoat the levees at theTuUeries would only take place 
once W month, on the Ufo, and that in foe interval the state 
apartntents would be shut up. The audiences of St. Cloud be- 
camd ntnch frequented; three times a week there was a dinner 
df^fifoseWpersonS, and in the evefoug Madame Bonaparte re- 
ctiyed cpmpuny. ' The first Consul appeared at these coh- 
in which card-tables were laid aout, and Boiiaparte 
at dmi^^Uyed agame. The mass which preceded the audience 
wmi #|id^ble bu^ear to many df' foose who wished to repair to 
Sti'ipfom in foe tnoming. It is well known hoVy Berthier 
foe old generals of the republic, fb ti^urch for 
He inmted them to hreakfost, apd foehce took 
foefo-tdifou^letoe df the first CcpSoI, foey stalftrtig 

.for bhuriifo,' whifoenfoii^ Could, not Welilre^fo.fo/qlibW him. 

now'^caSi a ghmCe at the'.'^rianiejpufl^d. by the 
Wf^^^.jbin^hes of" the legislature uu^i^j'foeJpeitiSuiar goverii- 

a of represenfotives, foe legislative body, and 
opened ' foei# ifost:, . sCsfioae m January, 1800. 
Was wholly towards foeiHbutfote,;the 

»r repre8iaata'(ton..:f; Themoderato, r%d]ilicpfus. 




mrefi aiidmn|| foqifo Whn h^.siutil^oaed foe reybiution bf .B^foairp,' 
.imtSterefosWfoig is foe'trfouiiiiie :: ^t 'was foeif last sfoboi|ftbtd. 
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Daunou^ Benj^io Thibaut, 

Ch^oii^K p^ejn^'wbopi Boiwfauw ideiserilte^ aa m^ 

taphy&icn^ )ana;|^|o^^, formed 4>.e Hie e*«> 

cutive o^ictora pToJfect of fow.cpit(Wntiing| the 

mode of pmje4#l^ ^oi^aiunicatiog ,lietwe^ tM* various 
bodiea,; v^l^ii -fo ,con<r(Mr ««= ; thu forinaUon of ,, ^ , laws, 
namely. eutfoe^; r^iifote, tW tribute; and tbo 

tive Villdivi Wait ^ jprl^t^ to be .transmitted ftom 

one tfi.siiifote^^pf . foete it^u^ and .what forms 

reqiui^%bi^iii5.it:i00tdd/^fofo sanction ? . This very first 

requisite bad not been provided for by the const!- 

tution.^ .,^e ijm^dihents profipaed diy the opposition m the 
tribuiiate' five days at least to be allowed for tBe 
discossfott ofia project of law, and five days more to state and 
support theijr rliport before the legislative body ; secondly, that , 
the executive . should {ureface the projects of law by a statement 
of the motives for which the law. was required ; thirdly, that tite 
legislative body, and tmt the ei^utive, should fix the dqy for 
opening the discussion^, fourdily,. that the.executive should, if it 
chose, withdraw its project of law altogether, instead of re- 
quiring the. indefinite adjournment of toe discussfon^ fifthly, 
that an especial law .sjtfoulddetennine, the cases of. urgency, 
which, ought tq be very raije, ip which a law was required to be 
passed without the customaty delay. These very modest amend- 
ments were considered by the. government party as a fimfious op- 
position. The orator in favour of the government ridiculed foe 
amendments, inveighed bitterly against Benjamin Constant, for 
which he was thrq.a times calfod to order, made a fulsome pane- 
gyric on the first cqpaul, and at laat the project was >adopted by 
54 votes against This t^u^npb ought to have been eufiScient 
for the executiy|, and ye^ foe government journal, the 
spoke in a peevish tone of ''..petty passions having an ipAuehcq 
'* over the debates, of,' foe friends of order' not being. afoi^jtfod 
"by seeing ^ indiVijduals’ among 80 disposed to .thwart the 
"'^twemmeftt iu the.foqut^ aiui.ple and innocent of njii^surea, .of 
" certain ininds ainiing at a perfection inconipatible..wtfo hpman 
" institutions, j&c.", !|n Uie legislative body foiu paq^ct .Vtas 
passed by t8€)3 .votes 'pgilhust 33. •_ , 

The Jilace of meetmg allotted to foe tribunate was 
]^alais Royal,, vfofob was then called, JPalais Egalit^. , 
preparatory aTrangeiqent of foe> pteanises, several .le*S#t(.i,awi*« 
armufis^ ^y aiimefo atet of .aqt^|U^ t and some garobfoagfotllt^,. 
audjifotma.were; shut , un to room for the rei^reseuf^iq^. 

ftH Some, ol,- ithe im^bers complained ^ 

afo|^f|,f!^i .and studied fo.fof fodecency of chdd«lje^fli|*’h 
■ ''/vbi.. xVii«kb. xxxiv. A A, .. 
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' a){pcidity, as if to degrade the assembly in the. eyas of tha publwf’ 
A member then rose to order, and congratolated ,the #ierans of ■ 
liberty on being assembled on the spot of theif fitet triumphs {the 
revolutions in Psuis have generally begun in the Palms Royal), 
tnid appealing to the reco^Jiections of. 17^* wki, ^at if any one 
should think f*’of raising ah idol of a forwiigh^ they would re- 
tnantber that thay had oviferthrown a worship of |^een cen- 
turies.” The sdiueiou was deeply f4t, ap(iid , me psd>- 

JishedaU article hteaded, On the Romi^ ii^huhes and those of 
France/’ in which the latter were stmuily lectured on thieir teme- 
rity, oo the respect that was . due t<> tho wsurrior who had saved 
^ .Ooc^try, on Coriolanus,Cainillus;’ the/K'arpeian rook, 8cc. 

project of law, for c<pitioiiin{g the ehistiog ta«es, direct apd 
indirect, for another year, gave occasion to a warm debate in the 
titbunate. 'Ilie principal objection was by no means of a nature 
hostile .to the government ; it was that the ways and means did 
not ap^ar suflScient for the probable expenditure of the Mlow- 
ntg year. The project, however, was adogfed by a majority of five. 

Ilia for the formation of the court of cassation came next ; 
it passed the tribunate by a majority of two only, and was thrown 
out by the' legislative body.. This, was not in consequence of 
any jealojisy towards the government, but owing to many fonlts 
of form, and detail iQ> the project. The executive foen brought 
forward .a lajiv for the complete organisation , of the whole judi- 
ciary fyalchi> h| which the former plan of the court of cassation 
was teproyhiced Vrith . some , slight modifications, and the whole 
passed by greatMnajorities 1 There were fp ^ a tribunal “ de pre- 
miltre jmstanee” in every arroudissement, a criminal court in every 
dei^rtmeut, and tvventy-nine pon^ of appeal in .foe chief towns. 
■Thihmrdmu.hcre reflects "on foe influencse which habits ofiaziness 
eaert.lip(mdeliherafive asse{nldieB,so foa;t it.is.often easier to make 
foeip swallow entire code ip ^ luhip^ thiui% project of law 
te^hmcally de%fd jb. k dpxen arifolea,” Another law, by which 
ttib>goWNlauiip^i^PF^sed to: e^ct a: toll on the. bridges con- 

re|«l!dcd, as was also jvi^ew 
fo iw8to^.iifo|^li(d laiad rjlSBjis^ iifo^ bad bca» confounded 
with fodM in dbe avMSjiqiing 4pc«fcs >f ^ 
‘convedtiOtti^M^a estate was ^tielfSfdfpf to forty 




reots>',-.nBf.,tpi^i 



aboUli^: 


W«|,^<lP«^teo in re- 
Wfotiiaide foe 

,fow.;plea. that the . property 
hands since their 
bpenfoew^to 
tbe,-’-intfnMfs,,pf foe 
of. indemnity, for pa»t 
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' upoliation in Aivour of the purcbaaors. 4QO|^ber,}iw. was pro> 
posed ^6 restore, uofier certain restrwtions, tbe. fiicniQr of dis- 
posing pf part at least of one’s property by wiU dr by donations 
inter vivos. TbU ilacalty, wbicb appears ioboreoi in man; bad 
^en long and eloanetidy discnssed ii) tbe constittfont jlMemblj^ 
in one of tbe last qebates in wbicb Mirabeau toob pnrij^. Tbe re- 
volutionuy conv^ion.bad by tbe famous law of tbe 19th Kivose^ 
year !£,, actnall^ a|inU8hed .the ..faculty of making a will., for 
fear, i| was "said, tbpii jdie aristocracy should re-establisfa thereby 
the inequality , of Mv^apee. According to this beaptiful prin- 
ciple, wfaieh. u sdil held by some in our own days, no man can 
dispose of his own property, and as by another principle of the 
same school no son has a right to, his father’s inheritance, tbe 
obviops consequence is, that at a man’s death his property ought 
to revert to tbe whole community. The project of tbe govern- 
ment for restoring to men the faculty of making a wil] passed by* 
53 against 35 votes. ... 

The government prejented a plan for the division of the ter- 
ritory and the administrative oi^anization. Tbe departmental 
councils of administration were suppressed, A prefect in eaidi 
department, a sub-prefect in the arrondissement^ and municipa- 
lities all dependent on the (^ecutive, were established. Roederer, 
in the preamble to the plan, observed laconically, The admi- 
nistration is the . businese of one. man, to judge is that of many.” 
Tbe plan passed the tribunate by 71 votes to ... . .. 

These were tbe fmihipal laws discttsied by .the tribppate in 
its first session. Tne Opposition was. by no means of a nature 
to alarm the government. We have saiq that the people, had 
the right to petition^ hjtostof the petitions 8.Bntto tho feihjimatn 
were referred to th# (hittitilfetei without discussion. , .pdls- 
bers reproved the carelessness wijth this rmpashing qop- 

stitutional right of ^e citikcui .was treafed. 'Benjamiht Ccsiui^t 
spoke in favour of organisii#^' 

bunate passed to the;mder^^' tfae.idjp^, .bahhitm 
wi|et.witb much atteniiop'^ ^ wl’tench.'asSmhl#'*' i, . 

The sesriqss.'of 

the tribunate Was .permanent, or, a 
commissiou.it^arged whh;'Co»»*bkiiitg.it agt^ 
sary* The (|piunate was not acom»nrion,tt;W88t^t 
it did notr''fia^|^te.tl^law.a,it4idpj^mreh'.sahc(ri<^ 

anthoriti'ea. 

pormammee during. !|he 

hb%. ' it i^ing* ihiee<^.a , 

■ Ist.iaid' l6tb, TliK«h'4lb^^ more .^an^oj 
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The executive, having eatabUahed the prefecta iu every depart- 
ment, thought next of organi^g the police. Thia ia a, word 
tW haa beeotne fauioua in coptemporaiy his^y. 'Hte miniatry 
of police waa a creation of the Directory* tlbere had been of 
old a police for the great oitiea ; we ifino a police of Paria eata- 
bliahed by the Privdt Etienne BoUean, aa iar back aa 1^, 
uudar the reign of St. liouia. Thia police jiaaned ordoonances 
for the cleanliMaa* the good order, andaecurity pf the ftreeta and 
plapea of public reaort. Afterwaidl, thpre waa a Ueuteuant-geue- 
rai of police for Paria. The pciice (&a<lc a part of the local ad- 
miniatration of each town, and the offencea agamat public order and 
decency were tried by the local magutratea. There waa, ^ere- 
Iflre, an adminiatrative police and a judicial police. But it was 
reaorved for republican France to invent a third kind of police, 
called a atate police, high police, or secret police, a separate and 
irreaponsible branch of the ministry, without definite attributions, 
extmding over the whole state, watching the motions of every 
individuiu, and which has been called theweye of the government. 
The minister of police, established by a law in the time of the 
Directory, bad no ostensible agents under bis orders he corre- 
sponded whh the ministers of the interior and of justice. The 
COnsfitution of the year VU|. spid nothing about the number or 
^ctions of the ministers. The consular, government found a 
minuter of police and kept him. The law concerning tlic new 
a4miniatration of the departments said that the maires and their 
asaiatanta anerpiaed tint police of their respective communes, but 
it added, *' that in eveiy town of 100,000 inhabitants and above 
(only four, Paris, Lyona, Marseilles, and Bordeaux), there should 
h^acommus^-generitl of police, having under him commissaries 
for each district, and that he would receive orders direct from the 
minister of police, and that ab Paris there would be a prefect of 
police, having under him commissaries in each of the twelve mu- 
nicipalities or districts of the capital ” The gendarmerie was 
piaeed at the disposal of the inmister of police, Fouch^. This 
minister thbught of extending the action of the poUce beyonM! 

C cedent, and nia ideas fopnd fipv,oor with the fim oopaul, who 
a upon this Mtnt, 'As lor the prefect cf police of 

the city of mis* Dubola, he told toe eitieOm in a sort of pro- 
clamanoo, «|tli,hc- would watich ovejr their security, their lives, 
their wopeihiM j " that he would protect the liberty of worship, 
the liherv of,«|^. end, above all, the Ubeyty of plejiSHre.’' 

All the bnpalNpui pf the ndminiatml^da received a fresh impulse 
under the,i!ensni||i lotCrnment. The onancea, which had wten 
left by the DiMtCly Ih tlm moat confiiaed state, were totally re-, 
organized hf Oauoui } Ctrict order and economy, and regularity 
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of payment, were enforced ; the treasury began to fill again ; the 
bank of France waft established j all the public securities rose. 
The arbitrary measure of forced loans was abandoned. .The 
first consul had already, soon after the 19th Brumaire, proposed 
and obtained of the legislative comtaUsioii the abolition of the 
cruel law of the hostages passed in the year VII., by which thon> 
sands of individuals were in prison and their property seouestrated 
because they were'Velated'to,cntigrant8 ; and he iiHtnediately sent 
couriers to cause their prisons to be opened, and their property 
restored with interest. He himself went to the Temple, and told 
the hostages there confined that, " an unjust law having deprived 
them of their liberty, bis first duty Was to restore it to them.” 
This was one of the finest moments of Bonaparte's life. 'JHie 
priests were next relieved from surveUlamt; those who were 
exiled were allowed to return, upon the mere declaration, before, 
the local authority, that they promised fidelity to the constitution. 
Some of the priests refused to make this declaration, and the go- 
vernment took the pidnft of explaining to them, in the official 
journal, that this declaration ** was a simple^ civil act, that it was 
not a religious oath ; that they were not required to approve, sup- 
port, or defend the actual institutions, but merely not to oppose 
them.” The honour of a funeral and of a sepulchral monument 
were ordered to be given to the remains of the late Pope Pius VI., 
who had died at Valence the year before. “ It became the dig- 
nity of the French nation,’* Bonaparte said, ** to bestow these 
marks of consideration on an old man^ respectable by hi# misfor- 
tunes, who had filled one of the faigbe«tufiices upon eartli, and who 
had been for a moment the enemy of France, because he waft ‘led 
astray by those who surrounded him, and who had taken advan- 
tage of his weakness.” 

La Vendee was pacified. The chiefs of the Vendeans, Ber- 
nier, D’A'utichamp, Bourmont, &c., made their submission; 
Georges Cadonal laid down his arms, but refhsed to pay alle- 
-gip cc to the consular government: he was allowed to leave 
France and repaired to England. France wits new intenidHy at 
peace for the first time fi^r eight years. 

Of the astonis||iing,cainpaign of hlarengp it is nbt our busi- 
ness to speak, for we are following with Tbibaudieau’s original 
Memoirs the civil adtninistration of the flmt cunsul. ' ^ ‘ 

The number of the political joumds in Paris whs fiiednt thir- 
teen, and the minister of police was ordeired.^t to allow any 
more. All journals which should insert aniy ** articW contraty t()i the 
social contract, to the sovereignty of the people^ and rim gljwy of 
* the French armies, or offensive to the govemMen|U atlA marionsf 
friends and allies to the republic, even if such Urtietes should be 
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extraciied from foteign joifrbalsi should bu jftbhiediutely sup*- 
pressed/' Under such vague tuMs the goveriivtient might find 
at any time a pretence fot siippressing any journal that it chose. 
The MoniieUt proclaimed itselF the only official journal. 

“ The first consul made the Mmkei^r ^e soul ahd the force of his 
governments^ its organ ot eothmuniCdtiofi with public opinion at home 
and abroad. Tt Was the tilbst dreaded of all tribunals. Its political 
articles were oftan virulent against the enemies of the first coUsuI ; 
t|iey expressed What tha government wished to W believed. It Was 
the business of sound criticism to find out the ^jeoi aimed at, to dts« 
igilgilish truth firom falsehood ; for, if vulgar readers iiMeVsiand to the 
all th^ see in the offieml journaU* discerning pe^ons know that 
iilluast oontmn nothing but mutilated truths or 

positive fidsehoodsi which the cabinets think useful to their policy/'—** 
{Le Cmsutatf yoh i pp. 403, 404.) 

ThU la a frank confessloti, and yet we find Napoleon at St. 
Hektia saying that tbaire was not a single sentence in the Moni^ 
teur which ha shddld wish to see struck dbt 

A journal capcd CjSmi des Lois Was suppressed on the report of 
Lucien Bonaparte^ minister of the interior, because it had ridi^ 
culed the Institute* or Scientific Academy of France. This was 
a curious sort of offetiee. The minister of the interior exercised 
t:he police over the theatres ; no play could be performed without 
his authorisation. A play called Edward the Pretender, by 
Duval, waii perfornkd with great success* Bonaparte went to 
see it On the second day ; be disliked the allusions ; the play was 
SUpP^eis^j and the authcff was advised to travel ; he went to 
Russia* Atmthef play, in w appeared together, 

Wes reported by some ofi^ions person to be intended as a <farica- 
ture of the three consuls ; Bonaparte, in a passion, ordered the 
author to be sent to St. Domidgo : it was found, however, that 
the play bad been ^written before the epoch of the consulate, and 
the author, after hs^ing been sent to Brest, was recalled to Paris, 
Where B^apafte made him amends for the mistake. , 

, The ib^stablishment of the church forms an important event 
in. the history of the consulate, j^ohaparte took frequent oppor* 
fbuitiea of declaim!^ against the philbsqpbers of the eighteenth 
whditl ha called idedldgiste* Ih his Italian cauipaign of 
IBOO, and tbe^b^ of Marengo, having taken pos- 
session agaiw^ Mikn, he ordered a Te Oeum to be 

sung in attended himself with great 

eeremony/|!i||||^lS^/yritten the^ay the two consuls, 

his colleagi^|^'iHi^]P^riS;r atheists pf f^aris say^ wmt 

they please, I kw to-morrow the perfbrmaDCe of the Tc' 

jjpfpttin in^ the cathedral." He afterwards summoneci the parc^* . 
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chial clergy of on tiie 5tb df JUtie» 1SC)0> and toU them in 

a long speech that he was attached to the Kotnan Catholic reli- 
gion ; that he would protect it; that the Vexatiods: Which .diey 
had experienced at his first entrance into Italy iti 1796 were not 
sanctioned by his approbation ; that hb was then but the apCnt of 
the Directory, who did not carte about religion ; but tb^ how, 
having full power, hte w'as determined to use it for t;he protection 
of the church. ^ 

The hiodern philOsOphars/* he said, strove to persuade 
French that the Catholic religion was the implacable enteUiy of all d^i|, 
moteratic systemic ; hence that cruel persecution which the FreUdi 
republic carried oh against religion and ministers ; hence all the 
horrors which weighed upon that unfoitunate people. . . .In any stlEtb 
of society, no man can be virtuous and equitable without knowing 
whence he comes and wbiSier he k to go. Mere reason cannot fix our 
ideas on the subject ; without religion we must be groping continually* 
in the dark ; there can be no good morality Without religion. A 
society without religion i^exjposed to all the shocks of the most violent 
passions, and falls a prey^to internal discord, which must infallibly pro- 
duce its ruin. France, instructed by its own misfortunes, has at last 
opened her eyes ; she has discovered that the Catholic religion is the 
sheet-anchor which can keep her teteady in the midst of political agi- 
tation ; she has tlierefore recalled it to her bosom. 1 do not conceal 
from you that 1 have mainly contributed to this good work. I can 
certify to you that the churches are again opened in France, that reli- 
gion has resumed its ancient splendour, that the people see with plea- 
sure their old pastors in the midst of their docks. ^ . As soon as I can 
communicate witti the new l?ope (l?iu8 VII. J I shalll, I hope, complete 
the work of reconciliation. .. .1 wish that this expression of my Senti- 
ments should be perpetuated in your memory, and I approve of its 
being fnade public thfbiiigh the press, in order that my intentions m«y 
be known, not only to Italy and France, but to all Europe/’— (Xe CW- 
suiat, vol. i.— Pieces JusiiJlcativeSf af the tend.) 

This address was accordingly published, not only in Italy, but 
in Coutances, in France, by Agnbs, oflScial printer to the arron* 
^mdisisintent, ]tear IX. On the same day ih which this speech Was 
deUvtered, Bertfaier, in a prptelaniatibb td the people of Jbtembntdy^ 
said that their enemies, whili| boasting of their xeal for reli* 
gion, bad called heretics, and -even infidel^ into Italy/' il11ddiU|: 
to the Russians, the English, and the Tarks, whb had joined 
Austna in the coalition of I7§P- Suth was the language held 
by Bonaparte tp the Catholic telergy of , a country essentially 
Catkolic, for Italy ha*d ever remained so, notwithstanding first 
French conquest, Pablio worship had never been proscribed or 
imerrupted thbre as in France., The situation of thte mtteircbuniry 
* was essentially different, and required greater caufiod ; aOcmpdiogly 
We find Boniparti^s language after his return to PaHs c^nltdera^ 
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bly ^modified. The Catholic clergy themaelvei were divided into 
constitutionalists/’ who had sworn allegiance to the republic, 
and ** refractory/’ who had refused to do so^ and beCh persecuted 
in Consequence. The bishops of. the latter party had mostly 
emigrated. These two settions of the clergy were at open hos- 
tility with each other. The consular government protected the 
persons of both, allowed the coustkptionalists to perform service 
in the churches, and winked at the refractories performing theirs 
in oratories chapels, but did not^ recognize officially either 
party as forming a church. 

* In the larger work before us we 6nd the following statistical 
summary of religion in France at the time, including Belgium and 
tte departments of the Rhine : 

Catholics who followed the constitutional priests. . • . 7,500,000 

Catholics who followed the refractbry priests 7,500,000 

* Persons born of catholic parents, but following no 
inode of worship, either through indifference, or 
on account of the interruption and pe^cution of 

religion over a great part of the country * 13,000,000 

Parsons belonging to no religion whatever, by their 

manner of thinking or aetiiig * 4,000,000 

Protestants of various communions, Jews, &c 3,000,000 


35,000,000 


We must not be deceived,” observes the author of this statement, 
** by the votes and testimonials which were held forth by the organs of 
the consular government in favour of the re-establishment of public wor- 
ship. The government well knows how to give the impulsion in such 
cases. The truth is that, as in an inhnity of parishes all over the country 
thbre had been no religious worship performed for many years, te)i* 
gious ideas had become vei^ mycl| weakened in the minds of the 
Consulate vol. ii. p. IC9. 

^ After the battle of Marengo, Bonaparte invited the pope to 
enter into negociatioiis on the suibyect of religion and the ch urch 
in Franco. At the same time, he ordered general Murat*”!Sr 
restore Home and its territory to the papal authorities. The 
pope sent the prelate, Spina^ and Father Caselli, a, theologian, to 
in order to confer with the first dbnsul, appointed, 
on his {mri, doat^h Boneparte and Cretet, coOri|fiitW$ of state, 
aiid Bernier, curate. The1)egoc^i^h|'^^ 

coniimmeedr difficulties 

'impatient, .'an^r thfOat^hh^ !l^0.'othe/s 
raised\’e0ris^|||i|S'5^^^ to,'Home/|ind'|h.4'^^t«ir 

made no At length Cardinal Consalyi^ 

mtary OMta^ set o|f for Paris ; and, on his arri^, baii si^eral 
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long interviews with the first consul. The principal points of 
the concordat were now discussed in earnest. The first Consul 
insisted on the right of appointing the bishops $ but the pope 
was to bestow the canonical institution. The French nOgociators 
wished to fix a term, beyond which llte pope should not refuse 
the investiture; but the court of Rome was determined updn the 
full prerogative, and the first consul was obliged to yi^ld. 
The bishops were to appoint Jtbe parochial clergy, subject to the 
approbation of the government. A new' division France into 
dioceses and parishes shotAd be made, and the existing bishops,^ 
whether constitutional or refractory, should vacate their seats, if 
required to do so, in consequence of* these new arrangements. 
The churches which bad not been sold w'ere to be restored To 
the bishops. The government would take care that the bishops 
and parochial clergy should have suitable salaries; and pious ^ 
persons should have liberty to make foundations in favour of the 
church. The Roman Catholic faith was acknowledged to be 
that of the consular government, and of the majority of French- 
men, its worship to be public, but subject to the police regula- 
tions which the government should judge necessary. The pope, 
on his part, declared, for the sake of peace,’’ that neither he 
nor his successors should disturb the owners of church pro- 
perty which had been sold during the revolution. The bishops 
were to have a chapter in each cathedral, and a seminary in 
each diocese; but the government was not bound to provide 
for them. No mention was made of the re-establisbment of 
monastic orders, to which the first consul w'as decidedly hostile. 
During tliese negociations, which were carried on with great 
privacy, Bonapai te elicited the sentiments of several of the epug- 
cillors of state on the subject of religion. With one of them, 
perhaps Thibaudeau himself, he had a long and curious conver- 
sation, which is reported in the Memoires, 

** On the Slst Frairial, the councillor of state, N-— — , dined at 

S aison. Afier dinner the first qonsul took him alone into the 
, and ledT the conversation to^^’ Subject of religion. He spPke 
at . length against the various systems of philosd^ers, on public 
wcfTship, on deisin, on natural religion, Sic, Ali^ihat, said he, ms 
nothing but ideology. Be repeatedly styled Gsirat the leader of die 
ideologists.: said he: * 1 was wdldng about this solitary spdt^ 

last Sunday eyen^;, every thing was silent around me, wben'^Ae^ 
sound of the clpeli; oftbe Auriph of all at once struck my ; 

I felt strott^y ^btcd f power of first impressions ais!® 

of eduoadbfi. t then said to myselfi what influence these things piu^t ^ 
have umm' siu^le and credulous men! Let your philosoobo^^ ypur 
tdeolomat^ auawer that. There must be a religion for jtlie people ; 
but tb» religion must be in the hands of the government; At pr^nt 
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fifty bishopai, emigraiit« and in the pay ot England^ fe4d the dergy of 
Franco. We must deiitiroy theit innuence v fhia ;thb authority 

of^he pope is required. They must vacate theft* sees» oi: the pope 
will'supersede them. We will declare thati as the CathoHe rdigion is 
that of the minority of Fratichmeh^ the e^tercise and worship of it 
must be legally orgabiaed* The first consul appoints fifty new 
bishops, the pope , gives them the canonibal insUtution. The bishops 
appoint the curates, and the state pays them, 'fhey ipust take aU oath 
of fidelity ; those ftho refuse shall be Crahspoi^d. The pope confirms 
the sale df chiit^ propkty ; and thus epftsecr^liea the republic. They 
will sing in i:he churches JSIaivam fac Henipuhlitam. The bull ft how 
arrived, and there are only a ibw eSiprCSsiohS to hlier. People will 
say that I am a Papist: I was a Mohatnlmedan in Egypt; and I shall 
be a Catholic here for the good of the people* I liot believe ih 
rel^ionS. • * « • But the idea of a God. ... ^d then raising his hands 
towards heaven, ‘ Who then made all this he exclaimea. 

* now spoke in reply, after having listened ip perfect silence. * To 
discuss the necessity of religion would be roreign to the present 
question. I will even grant the utility pf a public worship. A 
worship must have priests ; biit priests can exist without forming m 
embodied clergy, iVithout a hierarchy animated by one spirit, aiming 
at the same en£ A hierarchy constitutes a power, — a Colossal power. 
Were the hierarchy to have for its head the chief of the state, it 
would not be half so formidable ; but, as long as it acknowledges for 
its bead a foreign prince, it is a rival power. There never was so 
favourable an opportunity as the present to efiect a great religious re- 
Tolution. You nave the constitudonal priestsi the apostolical vicars 
of the pope, and the emigrant bishops in England, ana many sliades in 
each ottfaese three divisions. Citizens and priests^ all are disunited ; and 
the greht body of the nation looks on all this with total indifierence*’ 

* You Ute mistaken, the clergy exists; it will ever exist as Jong as 

tl^ere is a religious foelingin the people : add this religious feeling is 
iifoeretit in the people. There have been republics, democracies, all 
thai we seCi but never aiUtte WitlKiut religion, without WorAip^ With- 
out priests. Is it not better to organize the public worship and p^t 
the priests under proper discipline, than to lecite every thing at 
random f The F«*^sts now preach against the republic; ought we to 
trahC^rt tnemf Ko, let us bind t&id by proper regulations, iSTlas 
tlieh wilt ^he ^ub^an govCnmient*’ * You. Will never 

ivfo foeki ovei^fBlncerely., The reJl^Ofotion hfs deprived them of their 
hphdura Or their woaith^-**^ they Will nevWi^' forgive that; they will 
^waya hi ft stfito of war ftgainst thft iieW institutions. Scattered ai 
they dangerous than when organized 

^Shall l do , the very reverse of What Henry IV. did.' 

• ThoWl^W^ft disw^iimcs* For my part, if there is to be a national 

religiofty | We are much more fovOtftdbly 

placed tfaftO Eh^nd or Oyrtnany were at the time of the reformaliftni 

, In the present siaW», of minds, you have only to say a word> p^iy^ 
^^^er«i£bw%^ 'and' France becomes Protestant/ < Yes^ ot^ haif 6f 
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.but tfaa other half r^mAintt Catholic; and we shall hava tjnarrelsand 
‘Contentions without, end. Why jprovoke resistance od the |»art of the 
clergy and the peopte ? Enlightened persons will not rise aga^t 
Catholicism, because they are indifferent. 1 avoid therefore much 
opposition at home ; while abroad I may, by means of the pope’. • . . 
and here he stopped. ‘ Ves, but at the cost of other sacrifices which 
will make you dependent on him. Vou have to do with a skilful anta- 
gonist, who is always stronger against those who keep on terms with 
him, than agidnst those who havSi broken with him altogether. Now 
every thing appears smooth and fkir ; but when you think you that have 
done with the pope, ydu will find yourself deceived.^ * My dear * 
friend, there is neither sincerity nor belief among men« . . . There is 
nothing more to take from the clergy. . t . It is noW a purely pol^ 
ticalaSair. . . ^ Things arc too far gonef and the part Inave taken 
appears to me the safost.’ * Why, certainly, as the bull of the con- 
cordat is arrived, all that 1 can now say is perfectly useless.” 

Thus the conversation ended. 

On the fi6th Messidor (I5th July, 1801) the concordat was 
signed by Cardinal Consftlvi, and was ratified by the pope on the 
14tb August following. Some days afterwards^ the first consul 
communicated to the council of state assembled the articles of 
the concordat, and said that there would be fifty bishops and 
about six thousand curates; thift he had regulated also the Concerns 
of i\m Protestants. The Calvinists have their metropolis at 
Geneva, and there is no difficulty about that. The Lutherans 
shall have a synod at Strasburg. As for the Jews, they form a 
nation apart, which interferes with no other sect, and they are in 
too small a number to meddle w uh them.'’ He then broke off 
the council, without having asked a single opinion upon any arti- 
cle of the concordat; ^indeed he had clearly hinted that he stood 
not in need of their assent. The concordat was considered as 
being witbiti the attributions of the^executive. A project of law, 
however, was laid before the tribunate and tlie legislative body to 
regulate the execution of the articles of the treaty as well as the 
-K^jCglgization ^of the Protestent worship. But the first consul 
waited first for the renewal of one^fifth of the members of the 
tribunate, when most of the opposition were turned diit. In 
April, 1802, Portalis, a^ter u long preamble, in which he spol^e Of 
tlie necessity of religion, of the advantages of Christianity, dsser^ * 
tions which few would have thought of ^isputtn^, said dt last, 
with great frankness, The Catholic relfgton is a power^ 
spring, which the government must niake use of, for fear that 
others should take possession of it.” He ilso said that a 
of religion had become impossible in France, '' not becattso tnh' 
cler|y and the citizens had atiy extraordinary attachmiedt for 
Cafoolicisiin^ but because there was no church propetly teft to 
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offer to the priesta m order to jtiddce to ^ 

hierarchy and their discipline/* l’‘he projeci of law passed tiiith- 
oHt discussion; 78 voted for it,- and 7 ac^ibet iti = Lucibn Bona- 
parte and Jaiicouit carried thb vote of nie tribiinilfe to the legis- 
Jati ve body* JUiCien spSke zealously jb favour of {the project, 
which was adopted by £28 VQjtes against £!• The concom^t thus 
bepniekw* ^ ^ V", 

“On Easter Sunday the law of tbe coriedrdat ^a$ spleninly prp^ 
claimed. Oh that day the consuls, senators, councijjors of state, 

• the diplomatic body, and all the chief audiorities, civil and piiii-^ 
taiy, repaired to the Cathedral of Notre Dame, where pontifical 
mass was celebrated by Cardinal Oaprara, the pope's legate. 
The new bishops took thh oaths, and a Te Deum was eung for 
the general peace of church and state. On bis return the first 
consul ashed Generaf Delmas what he thought of the ceremony. 

It was a fine rbummery/' grulBy answered the other; it 
wanted only the presence of a million of men who have been 
killed ill destioying that which you fre now re-establishing/’ 
Delmas, having repeated his strictures on other occasions, was at 
last eiiiled. The first consul asked his aide-de-camp, Rapp, who 
was a Protestant, whether he would now go to 'mass. No, 
General.” And whyt” These things may suit you best . . . 
After all, provided you do not appoint those people to be your 
aides-de-camp or your cpoks, I care not. p straw about it.*’ Rapp 
had the privilege of speiiking bluntly, on account of his known 
personal attachment to Bonaparte.---(Af ^inoircs, p. 164.) The 
military were always the most averse to church ceremonies. 

The firet consul had numerous diffiquUibs to encounter in the 
e^eciituni pf the concoidat, but his firmness, his irri^j^onsible 
jiower, his iron wifb 1^1^^ perfeqt indifference of conscience 
with which he regiu'idpd the wflole arran^mebt as a political mea- 
sure, enabled him to suiinow all# Constitutional priests, refrac- 
Wy priests and bisbops, papal l^gate> the court of Rhine itself, 
all werp,pb||iged to |?iend beforpliis determinatioti. woujd 
obeyed by Vprie^^ and la^^h pstensibfb ibatters, 
allhough be^ initprfere tbeifr belief. 

Bpi pot utter id dispiireg^nippt pf his govern- 

* nichb in djabbedicnco jo tb|p Regulations prescfib^ 

an pU emigrant,, ^ha^ng 

arrestedra#^ 

;fonii4' 'd^ong Uspkfon, bhyiii»,;?^«iVby 

. a.,».<iabou8e. 

.froid Pf> Sxe cit^di 'of 'Turn#, until Caitiinal 

’pi^ . curate of Sti iaoefa, hpun|iS 
perforui tbe funeral service over ^e' of aii op^'ni 
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dancer, was severeljr reprimanded, and the Archbishop of Paris 
‘ordered him to be sospended irom bis functions for three months. 

^ ** The civil authority was often at variance with the eccjesjastical fu- 
tbmityj which by decrees attempted to call in question all that had 
been done during the resolution, aud tried to enforce agaio 614 insti- 
tutions and lights abolished by the laws, and to revive rules of conduct 
and tinges no longer suited to the state of opinion in Firance. The 
first consul bad much to do to maintain the equilibrium between the 
state dud the' church* With other man the clergy would soon 
have reUssumed its former preponderance, and brought on fresh cala- 
mities ;! fi>r, although there were many prelates and priests really atii- • 
mated by a spirit of peace and charity, there was also a considerable 
numb^ 6f ambitiPus meui fanatics and intriguers, who would ba^ 
proceeded to any eittremes.’* — p. J60* ^ 

In order to prevent the spreading of any address in which poli- 
tics might be mixed up with religion, the minister of the interior * 
wrote circulars to all the prefects, not to allow the publication of 
any writing addressed to.;^he people by any authority whatsoever, 
without their approbation. The pastoral instructions and mande* 
mem, or charges, of the bishops to their diocesans, were not ex- 
cepted from this order. With, such meUns it was certainly easy to 
beep the clergy in total submission, aUd we do not wonder at 
Kapoleoii asserting at St* Helena that he bad never regretted 
having .signed the concordat. Why should he? His powder was 
so ab^lute,SQ overwhelming, so omnipresent, that any attempt at 
mutiuy or resistance was crushed in an instant. Tne clergy, as 
a body, (iroyed ever after docile to him hi the extreme. They 
assisted him in raising the conscription; their addresses to him 
on diffqreni occadons^iyere sufficiently laudatory. Even when he 
afterwards quarrelled*^ith the pope, diost of the French bishops 
ranged ffiemselveis dii the side of tHe temporal power. 

Th? An. X., extolled the concordat 

as ]me qiost glorias the Consular government, which haS 
_ g athered togeffieV the s^featte^ed brabi^^ of the C^ religion, 
"^fh<^as restored the Opspel Overthrown durui^^ ten 

yeari of barl^nsm. That eiOfelial morality of 
found itfi aneiPiit ersidte* Tbe l^ristiaus of and of 
Augsburg are agMn bedwjne brethtpn dt tbn doite Of of 

Fri^aO^. as well as politiod fahu^cism,* 

after' thirds birskutote and peir^ciiited, baVe dr^jpjpeai^ 
for ihP con#Oiracies and the sacrile^s of 

lu#bary'time^'*\Tb^ taVr'’Vrbifch pvdtik^ts'' arid the ■ObspplyWbi^'" 
conssoles' hands tor the happibess of 

. . I i True,.p^^ has again found its naturjil auxm^ 

temple, has still rime 
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pentanee, False philosophy ha« no mor^ iafloenci^, »d 4 tha sys^ 
tem of ahstractions hae vanished before ^e apfiWBranipe of tirptln ' 
‘ If I had a province to chastise,’ said Frederic the Groa|, ‘ I' 
should put it under a government of phiiosopfaens.' The phltoso- 
phers whom that great i^an here meant, shall no longer chastise 
France, because France has also a great man who has assumed 
the direction of her destinies,” Leaving aside some of the flat- 
tery and flourish of. the above passage, we certainly tbinh.that the 
concordat was a prudent and beuefieial act of, Bonaparte's govern- 
ment, Supposing even that only onefhalf of the French people 
• were still attached to their religion, was it not wise and just to 
quiet their consciences, to quell controversy, and to remove scan- 
dal? The consular government satisfied the religious wants of 
these who were religiously inclined, while lit the same time it did 
not force any one to join a church of which he might not approve. 
It hept that church subordinate to tlie state, and certainly Bona- 
parte^s power was never after endangered by the clergy. He 
therefore did for once an act of jusdce and benevolence, without 
the least, danger to himself or to any on!? elae. 

In the seaston of the legislative body for the year IX. (1801), 
the proportwn between the opposition and Mie government party 
continued nearly the same as in the preceding year. Of ten pro- 
jects of law presented by the government, three were rejected, but 
they concerned minor matters of administration. The law for the 
establishment of special tribunals in criminal matters eacited a 
Warmer debate, as it affected the personal security of individuals. 
Jt was proposed at the same time to reduce the number of the 
justices of peace, to tahe away from diem the judicial police of 
their respective districts, and givp it ^o special magistrates ap- 

? minted ud iw by the government. The numerous parties of out- 
aws, or bri^andi as they were called, who infested several pro- 
vinces of France, were alleged as the motive of a prefect of law 
vi^ich annihilated the institution of the jury, and left the citizens 
without guarantee against arbitrary imprisonment. The law, 
hpsseyi^lPesiied the tribunate, tbou|^ by a small mgiority. ,^b 2 : 
pqi enough feu the first copspl, whe whs irritated Iw die tone 
the (fiacussipi^^ assiitned in the tribunate. He could 
xmtiiehr imbfirity ip Md repeatedly told several 

. of ded^ming ie the tribune, they 

:betS«f tn pmpe ii:o|;|a;:;4n his edrinet, and discuss the 

be, was wont $q do in 

h^ the. greatest, freedom 'Of 

the ^senate on the 9th Plu- 
tr^ he vented his 
jhal’noarse guard-room oratory to 
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^hich he was accustomed to resort whenever stung by personal 
o|>positioii. GitiguenV’ said be, baa given the ^ ass’s kick. 

* There are in the tribunate twelve or fifteen metaphysicians fit to 
be thrown into the Seine. 1 feel the vermin about my clothes. . 
They most not fancy that I will let ^myself be attacked like 
Louis XVL; I shaft not allow it.” ^ 

The third session of the legislative body was opened in Bru- 
inaire, year. X. (November, 1801.) The two first projects of law 
concerning the civil code were rejected by the tribunate. The 
first consul held a long andowarm conversation on this subject in 
his council of state. He said that the declamations of the Qppo-< 
sition tended to degrade the government in the eyes of the French 
people, always prone to ridicule; tbat^'an opposition in France 
was a very different thing from the opposition in England, or in 
ancient Rome; that where there are no patricians there ought to 
be no public deliberative body; that the government in this case 
was the representative of the people. The first National Assem- 
bly was right in making the king subordinate to the representa- 
tives, because there were still a nobility and a clergy; but now 
every thing was changed. The constitution bad created a legis- 
lative power composed of three branches, but each of these 
branches had not the right of organizing itself ; that ought to be 
the subject of a law. We must, therefore, make a law to organize 
the mode of deliberation in each of these branches. The tribunate 
ought to be divided into five sections. The discussion of the 
laws will take place secretly in each section, where they may 
babble as long as they please. The section may discuss the 
projects with the corresponding sections of the council of state. 
The rej)orter alone will speak m public, and we shall then hear 
something reasonable. There must be unity of purpose in %\m 
great authorities of the state, otherwise we cannot gp on, and a 
general uneasiness and want of confidence will spread through the 
nation. In so numerous a nation as France, the majority are in- 
capable of judging soundly of public affairs. France is not yet 
wa republic ; jt is yet a problem whether it will be able to consti- 
tute one. In five or six years this question will be solved, if the 
authorities remain in harmony together, we shall have the repub* 
lie; if not, we may go on for ten or twenty years, and the aristON- 
cracy »iust return. It is the natural tendency of men end l^ings*^ 
Once more, we must have no opposition. What can we do wWi 
such men as Ganilh and Garat-Mailia I (the nephew of Oat^at idaie 
senator). All those who surround Sieyes go on badly, ajte! is 
chiefly through his fault; iSa opt being grand 

Tp^4ll-- 4ld, 
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By the constitution of the year VIIL both the tribunate and the 
legislative body were to be renewed by one-fifth in the year X., 
(IBO^.) The senate was to choose the' members of the new fiftlh 
]^ift nothing was said about the manner in which the inembe^a to 
be removed were to be picked out. This import&nt question was 
discussed in the council of state* Some were for the IniUoti 
others by scrutiny* The first consul of course was for the latter. 
The choice was left to the senate* which of course adopted the 
scrutiny* By this means the piiiifiipal members of the opposition 
were removed from the tribunate* %uch as Ch6nier, Daunoii* 

* Benjamin Constant^ Isnard^ Cbazal* Ganilb, Garat-Maiila* 8Cc. 
Aihong the members chosen to replace them were Carnot^ Daru* 
and Lucien Bonaparte* The tribunate, thus renewed framed a 
regulation for its deliberations, by which it divided itself into three 
sections* After tliis the first consul convoked a new session of 
the legislative body in April* 1802. All the projects of law pre- 
sented by the government in this session on the concordat* the 
conscription* public instruction, &c. \^re passed with scarcely 
any opposition, except those on the administration of the colo- 
nies, and on die establishment of the Legion of Honour. These 
last require some notice. By the treaty of Amiens, France had 
recovered her colonies both in the West and East Indies* 
and in Africa, In the discussion held in the council of state on 
jtfae administration of the colonies* the first consul supported die 
project of establishing chambers of agriculture among the colo- 
nists* which might petition the government of the mother-country* 
and have their agents at Pans* It was the only means,” he 
said, " of making the sentiments, wishes* and wants of the colp- 
niats known to the government*” He defended the conduct of 
^e .Frenph colonists and Creoles* who were* accused of being the 
of ,the disturbances whic|;i had broken out in several co)onies. 
regjar^ to the Blacks* be spoke vehemently against the mea- 
sure ibf emancipation decreed by the convention. The horrors of 
Sl jpomingo furnished him with a plausible text. 

experience*” he said*. it would now be mere obstinaej^" 
fp dfjtjk the liberty of the Blacks. The Whites have been sacri- 
ficed apdi^nrder and you will not allow them to complain. 1 am 
fc^ tiib JS^itoi^beeai^e I am white myselfi; I have no other reason* 
dbiu| tbit IsAf one. Withpat going any furdier, would you have 
to be made dependent on the Italians, on the Pied- 
s%Uid have b^n well served for it ; they would have 
treatofeittiiiit# the? Bl^ks have the Whites. We have been 

and to keep them in 
tp ch<m^ between sacrificing two soldiers 

S y tO"perdidon, 1 .should have sacrificed 

of m'jriimijr, and fpr my army. 
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Even now we must keep a sharp lookout upon that countryj and yet 

'.they are Whites like ourselves; they are civilized people and our 
neighbours.’* — Mimires sur U Consulate p. 116— 1^1 « ^ 

He did not, however, limit himself to re-establishing sl|ivery in 
the colonies, for which, perhaps, much might have been said at 
the time, but he re-established also the horrid slave-trade, which 
was carried on under the tri-coloured flag during the period of the 
peace of Amiens, and afterwards whenever their ships could 
escape the vigilance of tlie^ l^nglish cruizers. This was one of 
the greatest stains of the consular government. Bonaparte’s ex-* 
oggerated notions of the importance of colonies to France, and his*" 
eternal anxiety to rival England in maritiine power, contributed 
no doubt to the adoption of that measure. And yet he had md^ 
ments in which he saw matters connected wutli statistics and poln 
lical economy with a clearer eye; but they were only lucid inter* ^ 
vals, soon overcast by the mists of passion and wilful ness. In 
a discussion in the council of state, about the maritime inscrip- 
tion, which is in fact a regular conscription of sailors instead of 
the occasional impressment of the English, he argued on the ne- 
cessity of such a measure, ou account of the great geographical 
difference between France and England. England/’ said he, 

has an immense extent of coast, which furnishes her with 
plenty of sailors whenever she wants them, France, on the con- 
trary, even with her recent acquisitions, has a dense body, and 
less coast in proportion. Nature has not been favourable to us 
in this respect. England is like a bump on our nose, — nature is for 
her. We must then substitute the force of legislation,” &c.; as 
if legislation should strive to conquer nature, instead of adapting 
itself to the capabilities and natural advantages of each country. 
That was his usual foible, the weakness of a powerful but uncon* 
trolled mind. The law upon the ^colonies and the slaves passed 
the tribunafe by a majority of d4 against 27, and the legislative 
bod^ by 21 1 against 63. 

^ The discussion concerning the establishment of the order of 
tlie Legion oT Honour was remarkably interesting. In the conpcil 
of state, Dumas, although favourable to the prdect, proposed 
that the order should ^be exclusively military. Eonapafte op- 
posed the idea. It was good for the feudal times, wb<^b 
military qualities, force, and bravery were every thing. Btit 
the invention of gunpowder had changed the whole military 
system, and now the principal qualities which distingiii^ ,a 
general, intelligence, calculation, knowledge of men, 
trative science, are all civil qualities. I have told 
litary men that a pure military government would 
France, unless the whole nation were first brutiSed 

VOL. XVII. NO* XXXIV. B » 
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century of ignorance. All such attempts will fail^ and their 
authors will fall victims to them. Th^ mere military man knows 
119 other law but force ; he refers every thing to himself, and to 
his'coff^. The civilian, on the contrary, sees the general good 
of society. The former wills every thing despotically; the latter 
appeals to reason, discussion, and truth. The national honours 
aK^ regards, therefore, are due to the civilian even ip preference 
loi the military.** — (Memoires, pp. 76 — ‘ 80 .) What a comment 
this on his own subsequent headlohg career of the empire ! when 
every thing was carried by military force ; vsrhen he acknowledged 
*tbat he regulated his conduct chiefly by the opinion of his army, 
and boasted that with 800,000 men he could treat Europe as he 
pleased ; when the popidations subject to his iron sway were divided 
into two classes, militaires and pckins! But at the former period 
be isiill felt like a citizen ; and*he was not yet at the head of the 
ai^eti forties of one half of Europe. Several councillors of state 
objected to the institution of the Legion of Honour, as an order, 
ad organized body, a new ari8tocracy,-7*in short. Berber meii- 
tipned: the Romans. 

It is very strange, said the first consul, that, in speaking against 
civil distinctions, you should quote the history of me very people 
among whom they were most marked. All their constitutions, socid, 
iniHtary, eivib and religious, were based upon distinctions. When the 
distinctions between the classes gave way, after that fine patrician body 
was destroyed, Rome was torn to pieces ; the people w^ere nothing but 
the lowest populace, and the proscriptions of Marius, Sylla, and the 
iCasfiars, succeeded each other. People are always quoting Brutus as 
the enemy of tyrants; well! Brutus was nothing but an aristocrat 
whp killed Caesar, because Caesar wished to curtail the authority of 
the ^nate in order to increase that of the people. But ignorance or 
petty spirit have disfigured history. Where is the republic in ancient 
or modem times without distinctions? You call them geivgaws, but 
mhn are fond of gewgaws or toys, and arc led along by means of them. 

I do not think that the French people care much about liberty and 
equiilitjlii the French haye not been changed by ten years of revolutiorv... 
tn^ are still! what' tlie Gauls were, high-spirited aiid changeable, 
have one feelings that of honour ; we must then administer food 
feeling, we must give them distinctions. See how they bow 
^kf^re the decorattpiis worn by foreigners, ^how they seem struck by 
'Viriiat have the revolutionary governments done ? They have 


‘ XMCchiisIni, the Prussian minister, tiame to the audience of 

coveted with ribbons and crosses of numerpiis 


^ of the «jindows« observed how the p^ple 
ItUpreswd they seemed with 


»,.wpth ed ^nauy brjlltaht deooriiUons. 
*(Mt of lioneur. 
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destmyed every thing that had a hold upon men’s minds, and substi- 
tuted nothing instead We have a government^ we have constituted 
powers, hut all the rest of the nation, what is it? a sandy level,, •We 
must throw upon this level some masses of granite, ot we shall never 
have a republic.” • ‘ 

After several sittings, the question of sending the project before 
the legislative body was put to the vote. It was carried in the 
council of state by foiirteer^ votes against ten, who voted for the 
adjournment, upder tlie plea that the session of the legislative 
body was drawing to a close. The project of law was strongly 
opposed in the tribunate ; Lucien spoke violently in support of it, 
apostrophized the opposition as criminal, called the nation gito- 
ydble^ and by his violence increased Aie number of the opponents 
of the measure. It passed, however, by 56 votes against 38, and 
the legislative body by l66 against 1 JO.— voL ii# 
p. 484.) The opposition on this occasion was one of the strongest 
that the government had experienced. But it was also the last. 
The seuatus consultiin/, which proclaimed Napoleon consul for 
life, reduced also the tribunate to fifty members, being one half of 
its original number. From that moment the last relic of repre- 
sentative government disappeared, and the projects of laws, in- 
stead of being discussed freely and in public, were examined in 
private committee of the respective section, or in conferences be- 
tween two or three delegates of the section, and as many council- 
lors of state, under the presidency of the second or third consul. 

It was on the occasion of congratulations for the conclusion of 
the peace of Amiens, that the president of the tribunate proposed 
to that body to send a message to the senate to give to the first 
consul a splendid mark of the national gratitude- Lacepedeain 
the senate proposed to extend the period of Bonaparte’s consu- 
late for ten years more after the Expiration of the first ten.. An- 
other senator, Despinasse, proposed next to make him consul 
for life, but the president of the senate, Tronchet,, put at once 
. the previou| question, which was adopted by sixty votes against 
the single vote of. Lanjuinais. Bat this was not what Bonaparte 
expected. When the sepatus confultiim was brpught to the first 
consul, he thanked senators of esteem, bpta^id 

he would not accept the prolongatioa of his cohsuUbip 
the suffrages of the people confirmed the pet of the senate* 
council of state was summoned for the Flor^al ; the 
and third consuls and all the xnIpiatafSf .except Fonch^l 
present. Having the and Ae 

the first consul,; Rq^erf'r 'sqid .tliak'a'^mere'lirolmjg^ 

* consulship gave no;pledge of.' stability, 'that 
was required^ which ^C iaebate, however, cobld 
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itself ; that therefore the question to be submitted to the suffrages 
of the people ought to be, whether the first consul should be con- 
firnied for life^ and. should ba?e the right of appointing his suc- 
cessor/* Portalis, Bigot de Pr^ameneu, Quboisy &c. spoke in 
support of the motion* Portalis described Bonaparte as *^a man 
on whom the destinies of the world depended^ and before whom 
the earth stood in silence,** ^ The consulate for life was adopted^ 
but^ upon the right, of nohiinatitig y s successor, five councillors, 
among wInHn were Thibaudeau and Berlier, di^not vote. Tlie 
next morniifig, the MoinVcur contained an arr^te of the consuls, by 
which, ‘I considering that the people when consulted upon their 
dei^est interests should have no limits put to their determination/* 
it was decreed that the french people should have to decide 
upon, the question, whether Napoleon Bonaparte was to be 
^consul for life/* and that registers be opened in every commune 
for the citizens to inscribe their votes. The question of the suc- 
cession was dropped as {n-emature* Bonaparte declared that he 
was not aware of its being proposed. ln% conversation be had at 
Malmaison with a councillor of state, apparently Thibaudeau, he 
discusged familiarly the subject of the consulship for life, and said 
it gave him great consideration, especially abroad. ** I am now 
on a level with the other sovereigns, for, after all, they are them- 
selves for life only. They and their ministers will respect me 
more, because they see that my authority is no longer precarious.** 
And their he went on with one of his tirades against the ideo- 
logists^ the liberty of the press, Sieyes, &c. 

On leaving Bonaparte, the councillor went into Josephine’s 
apartments ; she took him into the park, and spoke to him, with 
gfbat emotion, of her uneasiness and her feafs, on account* of the 
intrigiies/witli which her husband was surrounded. She told him 
that Lucien wished absolutely fo establish the hereditary succes- 
sion, that he had proposed to her to adopt a surreptitious child, 
tbat^Taileymid had framed a plan of a new constitution with the 
hereditary suedession, that Roederer, JUacepede, l^piace, Scc.^ 
BUf^porled the scheme, that Bonaparte listened to all> and, as no 
body contradicted thbse projects, he would be at last carried 
along* ^ often tell him/* said Josepdiiuo;^ that weakness and 
aoib]tiu%are two main causes of tlte ruin of men. He then 
leils mO t^^^mind my own biNliness. I don*t i?peak for myself, for 
I don*t ]^etend to any thingi, But it is a great pity that a young 
man, whd^ hto ep mapy c^laims of his contemporaries 

ho led away by flat- 
some journal, for 
]^naparto«. who is* 
of the English: newspapers* 
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It is lor this that he declaims so much against writers and lawyers. 
And yet I believe his father was a lawyer.*’ Poor Josephine lived 
to see her fears realized, her predictions fuifilled^ though* *not 
exactly in the w^ay^ nor so soon, as she expected. It is remarkable 
that she looked upon Fouche as one ol^ the few real frietids of her 
husband. 

The registers of the departments being examined, 3,577>S85 
votes were found registered, of which 3,568,259 were in favour of 
the consulship for life. Then came various changes in the orga^ 
nization aOd attributions of the tribunate, legislative body, council 
of state, electoral colleges, etc. which in fact constituted a new 
constitution. Centralization of pow^s was the order of the day. 
The step from the consulship for life to the empire became a 
very easy one. Bonaparte’s conversations with Thibaudeau ai^d 
with Josephine upon these never-ending alterations are very ca^ 
rious . — {memoireSy pp. 309 — 320.) 

The character of Josephine appears to have been amiable and 
mild ; she seems to have suffered greatly in her mind, not from her 
husband, who was kind to her, but through her fears of futurity, and 
her being tormented by the idea of having no children. This made 
her dread the question of hereditary succession, which she heard 
agitated by those around Bonaparte. Chapter XV. of the Me- 
moirs treats of the military opposition, the only one that remained, 
of which Moreau and Bernadotte were at the head. Moreau, 
though a good general, w'as evidently a weak man, and was led by 
bis mother-in-law, w'ho had much vanity and ambition. His influ- 
ence in France at the time appears to have been greatly exag- 
gerates!. There is also an account of Fouch6 s dismissal from the 
ministry of police, which was effected by his being made a senatbr^ 
and which seems to have given fresh cause of anxiety to Josephine. 

Chapter. XVll., which treats of Bonaparte’s mediation m the 
affairs of Switzerland, is highly interestingi There is a tone of 
real frankness pervading his cfonversations wdth the Swiss deputies, 
which, joined to the gocki sense and sound views he expressed on 
that occasion, give a very favourable idea of his character when 
not under the influence of ambition or vanity. His mediation of 
Switzerland was a benaflcial act, and one o£ the few trapsaetions 
of his foreign policy in which be appeared truly equitable, cotf- 
scientious, and disinterested. We must regret that we^ have nd 
space for extitftts. ’ ^ . . 

The discusaioha in ^ couneit of state concerning the civil 
code occupy Chaptier KtX. ; It It lireH kno^ that 
^took a great patit in these di^iftMont, allfaOugii qn 
he could not fcnp#" 

believe liim, thht bn thWe abcnsibita he ^ ^ 
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soundness of judgment^ and a total absence of pretension or^og^ 
matism, which pr^Uced a most favourable effect , on the as- 
sembfy, and that bis speeches^ such as they appear in the 
verbal of the diiscusstons wjiicfa has been printed^ are exactly his 
own^ and not made up afterwards, as it has been asserted, by 
Locr^i secretary to the coundl of state. This was again a sub- 
ject on which Bonaparte foiiiid himself perfectly unbiassed by 
personal views or arttire^emifs: and he therefore gave full scope 
to his natural sense of justice and quickness of penetration. 

peculiar importance of Thibaudeau^s MSmoires sur te 
Cof$ulat, in an historical point of view, consists in the insight 
the^ afford into Bonaparte's^ political views and sentiments at the 
timai as exprei^sed by him in confidential conversation to Thi- 
baudeau himself and others of his councillors. And the value of 
these revelations is increased % comparing them with the state- 
ments Bonaparte made to Las Cases at St. Helena, which, when 
divested of all colouring and sophistry, serve to corroborate the truth 
of bis former confessions, and to prove that^is political opinions on 
the most material points had uirdergone very little change from the 
lime of Che consulate to that of his captivity. One of the most 
important of these points is tliat discussed in Chap. XVIII. of 
I'hibaudeaii’s Memoirs, entitled War and Peace.'' Bona- 
parte’s sentiments, as expressed by him during the short period 
of the peace of Amiens, clearly settle, in our opinion, the long 
disputed ^estion, whether the rupture of that peace was mainly 
owning to Bnglahd or to himself. We extract the following fami- 
liar dialogue between the First Consul and a councillor of state, 
designated, as usual, by the initial N., and who, we take, it for 
grSnted, was Thibaudeau himself, which took place soon after 
the ratification of the treaty pf Amiens. This dialogue, we 
cannot tell Why,; has been inserted in the larger work before 
us, \ ^ < ■ 

** ‘ eit^an/ the First Consul, ‘ what do you^think of my - 
pe^ with Entgland ‘ * I think, citizen consul, that it does much 
hf^our to your goV^riimeht, and that it is very aOceptaUe to tlfe 
French/ * But do you thmk that it will last long ?* ^ i should wish 
that it might last fiiur or five years, fo give us time to recon- 

shmet Our a4vy^ but I doubt it* * I don't believe it either ; Endai^ 
fms: usj and mb contineutal powers do not love us. How could we 
estpcct a;sqlid peaeef ; J^t^ besides, do you think that a peace of five 
years form of our government, and the circum- 

siiCh ap(ri*iod of rest would be 
very sultklfe;*# .* You don't under- 

S!fca?Kd,,^it)ijb^yJ,'|^ ' and holid peace be an' 

goverttnjent fe' solidly :e 3 tablisl^pd; but 
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‘ whetMii ours is so established as hot to stand in need victo- 

ries?* *I have not suAciently reflected upoh so ^ave,a <)iuestip« ; 
all I can say, or rather whht I feel, is that a state wWch clkni()iOt conso-* 
lidate itself except by war is in a very unfortunate posiddn.* * The, 
greatest of all imsfortunes would be not to judge cofrectlj)^ of one*s 
position, for when one knows it, one can provide for it aceord^ly. 
Now answer me, do yon believe in the feeling of persevering enihi^ 
of those govemments who have just signed treaties of peace f * ft 
would be a diffi^lt matter forwoe not to believe it,’ * Well, now draw 
your inferences. If those governments hold still in petto the thought of. 
war, if they meati to renew it some day, better it should be soon than’ 
latet for every day weakens in them the imj^ression of their late defeats, 
and in Us the enthusiasm of our late victorit^ ; all tb^ advantage in gam- 
ing time will, therefore, be on their side,* ‘ But, citizen consul, do you 
reckon as nothing the use you might make of peace for the organiza- ^ 
tion of our internal aflairs V ‘ I was just coming to this point. Cer- 
tainly this important consideration has hot escaped my mind, and I 
have .shown, even in the midst of wat, that 1 did not neglect that Whicii 
concerns our internal institutions and good order» I don’t meata 
to stop there, for there is yet much to do ; but are not military suc^ 
cesses also as necessary as ever in order to dazzle and to restrain the 
people of the interior? You must consider, that a First Consul does 
not resemble those kings by the grace of God, who look upon their 
states as an inheritance, and whose power is supported by traditional 
habits. Witlfus, on the contrary, old habits become obstacles. The 
French government of this day resembles in nothing the governments 
by whi^ it is surrounded. It is hated by its neighbours, and is 
obliged to restrain in the interior several parties of discontent^ men; 
in order, therefore, to overawe so many enemies, it stands tn need of 
brilliant ^actions--*-of war, in short.* ^ 1 acknowledge^ citizen consul, 
that you have much mbre to do in order to consolidate your goven^^ 
ment than the kings pur neighbours in order to maintain theirs ; but, 
it may be said, also, that Europe kndws elr^ady, by experience, that 
you can conquer, and she does not require fresh proofs of it every 
year In order to remember it, and that, on the other si4e»,the labours 
of peace arc not always obscure, you muy stiD cqwoand admira** 
tion by effecting great national wprjt^' / Old victories, i^U. from a, 
distance, strike the mind no lougeTt abd v^rks of art mRte po 
great impression ekcept upon thd^ who s^ apd iiwpb^t them, 
these form but a small nhmber. life is my ' 

kind of works, for which posterity,.perhapa, will cre^? 

than for my victoria; but, for toe prcsenV^^f!?; that 

command attention, ab much as military suo^abs : that ia my thoug^| 
it is a misfortune in my position. A feew-tKi^ l^oVetmn^^ 

1 must repeat it, is pbli|^ fo m consolidate 

and astonish the pitizen 

think, be called 'Xm'Wrbmrhi<^ ' 

and directed as ’frils' by -it and <inppormd.by/ihb|5ty^l|^^ 

of people, it holds already a suflicibntly eonspicwbis 
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governments of Europe.’ • And do you consider that, my deat friend, 
as ^inough? It must become the Jitst government of all^ or it wiU fail* 

< Aiid in order to obtain this result do you see no othfer means but 
war?’ * Yes, citizen . • . « will bear with peace if our iHends know 
how to keep it ; but if they oblige me to take up arms agaitt b^ore 
our swords become blunted by effeminacy or long inaction, i shall IoqI^ 
upon it as an advantage.' *‘Eut, citizen consul, what period will iyoti 
assi^ to this state of anxiety which taould make us wish for war even 
in the bosom of peace?' * My dear friend, I not see clearly enough 
ilnto futurity to be able to answer that question ; but I feel that in 
order to expect solidity and good faith in treaties of peace, either 
the governments that surround us must become in their forms more 
lilfiS to ours, or oui^olitical institutions must be a little more in bar- 
IbcSay with theirs. There is always a spirit of hostility between old 
monarchies and a republic totally new. This has long been the root of 
''European discord/ * But might not this hostile spirit be cliecked by 
recent recollections and by the attitude which you can assume?’ ^ Fal- 
lil^ives are not remedies ; in our position I consider all treaties of 
peijice lu tnere truces, and my ten years* cori^ulate (he was npt yet con- 
sul for Ufe) as a period of almost uninterrupted warfare. My succes- 
sors will do as they can. For the rest, you must not suppose that I 
shall be the first to break the peace ; oh no ! 1 shall not act the part 
of the aggressor. 1 feel too well the advantage of leaving the initiative 
tp foreigners. I know them well ; they will be the first to resume 
hostilities, or at least to furnish me with just motives to^resume them 
myself. I shall keep myself ready for all events.’ * If so, citizen 
consul, that which I said I feared some months hence is precisely what 
you wish/ * l am waiting; and my principle is, that war is much 
better than an ephemeral peace; we shall see how this will turn out. 
Peace is just now of great value, for it seals the confirmation of my 
government by the acknowledgment of the power which has opposed 
it the longest ; that is the most essential point. The rest, that is to 
say, futurityj, will be according to circumstances.' ” — Mmoires sur k 
Coasuibf, p« 389-**3j9d. 

Having faithfully translated the above conversation^ we leave 
it to every reader whose mind is unbiassed to draw Jbis own con-^ 
elusiqjgs from it. To talk after this about Malta being the real 
c^use of tlie ruptilre appears to lis mere trifling. 

^ By a , of Firiictidor, year X Piedmont 

was mnledi ^ six departments. The 

First What for all political 

ciiti^ ^ r&dmont might have been guilty 

agiunst ctt^ allowed those, who 

hswi or badfoHoweet their 

former ’iiqveifipliflO till’ .lie Ist Vmde*- 

miaire, year ftO jmtlirn ; after nirhich those still absented 

as banished^ and tbdr property 
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cotfmated for the tknefit of the national domains. Whal would 
the Uberals^of our day say to such an amnesty? The editor of the 
Histoire de Napoleon cannot help remarking that this was creating 
emigrants in Piedmonty at the same tiing that those of France were 
struck off the criminal list . — {Le Consulat, vol. iii. p. 83.) It is 
certain, that the crime of voluntary emigration figures very strangely 
in the penal code of a state calling itself free, l^y another senatus 
consultum of the same month, the island of Elba, on the coast 
of Tuscaiiy, was likewise ttuited to France. Spain had already 

f iven up Louisiana to France. Holland was still occupied by 
French troops. Bonajiarte gave a new constitution to Liguria and 
to Switzerland, of which he became Jne protector. The equili- 
brium contemplated by the treaty of Amiens was thus completely 
destroyed. And when the English ambassador, Lord Whitworth, 
in his famous interview with Bonaparte^ alluded to these topics,* 
the First Consul answered, that ** the annexation of Piedmont, 
Elba, &c. were mere trifles ! that they ought to have been fore- 
seen by the English cabinet during the negociations for the peace, 
that it had now no right to speak about them.” — 16. p. 234. 
And the editor finds this reasoning perfectly just, and throws all 
the blame of the rupture upon England, because she did not 
choose, in the face of all these new encroachments of Bonaparte, 
to deliver up Malta ! But it is absolutely useless to attempt to 
reason with those who admit as a principle Bonaparte^ already 
quoted profesbion, that his government must be the first in Europe, 
which is saying that he had in fact the right of doing as lie 
pleased on the Continent. This reduces the whole question to the 
very spnpic argument of the right of the strongest. Were the 
advocates of Bonaparte frankly to acknowledge this at oiice^it 
would save a vast deal of words and paper. 

The indemnities, which by the treaty of Luneville were to be 
given to the German princes, were another source of political . 
scandal. France and Hussia became joint mediators in this 
business. • 

Most of the German princes who claimed indemnities, being aware 
that the granting of them depended more upon^ France than upon the 
Germanic Diet, addressed themselves to that power as well as to Uug- 
sia, which last showed an ambition to interfere in the aSkirs of Germany . 
•From the beginning of 180S, the transactions concernii^ the indemni- 
ties were transferred from Ratisbon to Paris# The German princes 
flocked thither to solicit the protection of the First Consul, and the 
good graces of his minister Talleyrand. Germany was put up to a«c- 
. tion in the offices of the departmi«ut of foreign aSbirSi ”— de 
Bonaparte, Le Cmuukt, iii. 95.) 
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Prussia^ Bavaria^ and Amine, however, <l!ld hot wait for tlie' 
result of the negotiatiohs ; tbejr seized what i^uited them best. 

** The Prussian troops oceupied tiildesheimj; Erfurt, Eichsfeld, and 
Munster; the Bavarians too|L the towns on the Eech* and entered the 
Bishopric of Passau, but Austria seised upOti Passaiu for herself as well 
as on J^sburg. We have said that durh^ the negociations for the in- 
demnities Germany was put up to auction { it was now given up to 
pillage.’ p. ^9. • 

Baden and Wurtcmberg obtained ^considerable accessions of 
territory, bwthg to French influence. The object of the First 
Consul was to substitute^ the influence of France for that of 
Austria, atid to create hmong the secondary German states allies 
atid^ dependents.^’ 

Thibaudeau’s original Memoirs terminate with the nianoeuvrcs 
*and itn^igues preparatory to the establishmeiit of the imperial 
pawner. The fourth volume of the larger work before us is chiefly 
engiiossed with the particulars of that men^prable transition. Two 
yeats jhnd not yet elapsed since Bonaparte had declared that 
herediMry succession was impossible in France, when the dis- 
covery of the conspiracy of Georges and Pichegru was made a 
pi^ext for reviving the question. The senate in an address to 
tlie First Consul (March, 1804 ,) told him,*' that he ought to eter- 
nize the new era he had begun; that splendour was nothing 
without stability ; that his work remained to be completed.’’ 
Bonaparte lepUed cautiously that he would take time to consider. 
At a akting of the couucil of state, Cambaceres said, that the First 
Consul wished to know the oonfldential opinion of each of the 
councillors upon a question which would bq, stated to tliem by 
Rdgnaud de St, Jean d’Angeiy. Cambaci^res then withdrew, 
and Reyiiaud put the question^ whether it was desirable to 
make hereditary succession the basis of the government of 
France?” Berber spoke against it, but, after a long discussion, 
protracted ibr four days, tm questi^on was answered in the affir- 
mative by twenty ybtes agaibst ^ev^n. At the same timefthe leading 
members of tbeV^enate, the tribunate, ^nd the legislative body, 
were told c6nddent|al|y, at varloui! 

thie Joseph Ikmapattej, mml hasten to de- 

cPiife ftk they by ^le army ; that 

Napolebn ghing to .ca«i|^;'alohg the .northern* 

coast, whiaiS would emperor by aedama- 

tiofi;. for ;the great '"^buncijla ^ ,the 

state to ,hrder'tb"presefve their 'ovyti 'influ- 
ence and consi^jei^tiobt ' 'The fitat the, queatibn took • 

pla^f^ i« tbfiiribhnhte. Curde, a former memberof the convention, 
gn%tioiice of a nio^on consisting of Ibree resolutions : 1st. That 
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'the government of the republic ahould be entrusted to an emperor ; 
%d. lliat tlie empire should be her editor i/ in the family pi Napoleon 
Bonaparte j 3d. That the odier institutions of the country wbtdj 
were as yet incom^ietei should be definitively settled in accordance 
with the new argamaation of the government., When the day for 
the discussion arrived^ no fewer than twenty-five luembers losc 
successively to speak for the motion. One solitary orator op- 
posed it; this was Carnot. The question was of course carried. 
The senate followed next^ in the same spirit. The legislative 
body was not assembled at the lime, but the president Fontanes • 
collected those members who happened to be at Paris, and 
carried an address to the First Consul, expressive of the same sen- 
timents as those of the senate and tribunate, la his speech he 
said, among other things^ that ** the desire of perfection was the 
worst disease that could afflict the human miiid«’’ • 

“ During these transactions, the First Consul held private councils, 
to which he summoned several members of the great councils of the 
state. Each stipulated for himself and made his own conditions* Tjbe 
tribunes wanted the period of their functions to be fbr ten years instead 
of five, with a salary of ^5,000 francs instead of 15,000, which they 
were then receiving. The members of the legislative body wished 
also for an increase of salary, as we)} as of the duration of their office. 
The senators wanted their dimity to be made hereditary, and to have 
an absolute veto on the prmects ^ ^w, and other privileges. The 
council of state alone asked nothing, Bonaparte listened to every 
body, matured his own plans, determined the extent of his own power, 
and granted as little as possible of it to the others.’*— (£e Comulat et 
VEmpire^ tom, iv. pp. 23, 24.) 

At last the senatus \;onsultuin appeared, proclaiming Napoleon 
Bonaparte emperor of the French, the imperial dignity being 
made licrecfitary in his family^ Slides various other organic 
changes in the great council of the sl^im nnd in jtho administrative 
system. Three votes onlyln the had b^bn found negative ; 

Gregoire’s and Laiiibrecbt^s were third lyas believed to be 

Carat’s. The senates consuUum wav presented by the senate in 
a body to Napoleon at St. Cloudy on the IBlIf. May^i 1804. 
Without waiting for tbei^sanetbn of the people, he irntpl^aMy 
assumed the title of *f.£tnperor by the grace of Cod ebn^* 

stitutioris of the Repdbiic/' Soon afl^. however, the ** EepubUc*’ 
was snppiesscj^ the juxi^positioii h?f ihg been found too glarinsb 
and he stylpd bimselt Emperor by the eonstitutbns of thoj^piie^ 
The qnnadldll of the beredUary shcceat^on wa« then laid; befd|p? ; 
the people for their sanction* It had the Usual number of 
able votes, about diree mitUohs# T^en the addiesses of 
tulation poured in from all the functionaries, and ladgiiM^ of 
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flattery was indulged iii witbbut restraint* - Seguier^ president of 
the imperial court, w^ thb jfivA to bow at the foot of the throne* 
The clergy did not remain behind* In their addtr^ses the;^ called 
Napoleon the messenger of the Most High, man of hrs right 
hand ^ others called njin a lieW Mose^ M^ththiaS, (>ruS| etc. 
One archbishop actually compared him to C% Well might 
Napoleon Say he did not regret die Concordat! It was only among 
the militaiyr that some dissent manifested itself* Several officers 
resigned their commissionB. Biit the army tn general felt proud 
* of tjhe exaltation of its favourite chief. 

Thus ended the Frehdh republic^ after a stormy existence of 
hardly twelve years* It hegah in blood and spoliation ; it termi'* 
ndted in trickery and mystification. The great body of the people 
had never understood it, and yet a million of men were slain in 
its behalf* The' al^litioii of exclusive privileges, which was the 
pretext ficir it, had been accomplished before by the first assembly, 
which proclaimed the 'constitutional monarchy* But they after- 
wards rashly destroyed that constitution, hnd now, after twelve years 
of continual agitati6ti> they took refitge under the shade of an im- 
perial throne, without any popular representation whatever* Such 
IS ever the reaction produced by extremes. Of the governments 
that succeeded each other during those twelve years, the consular 
by fat^ihe best. With all its faults, Bonaparte’s consulship is 
an epodt which we love to dwell upon in memory; it was a season 
of peace for France, a breathing time for mankind, scared by the 
sanguinary violence of the convention, and the still more odious 
pronigacy of the directorial government. It was a return to 
order and reason, when the language of frenzy tnade way^for that 
6f humanity and justice, when the various classes and nations 
again understood each other, it was a brilliant epoch, in which 
many a good man in ever|r land of JEurope had his hopes fixed on 
him whose star seCmbd ithCn to shine with a benignant lustre* 
For a time at least he eyiticed a respect for public opinion and 
morality; he displayed feelings of benevolence; be turned his ' 
attention to civil nijatters; he re^3»r|ahized the social system* He 
showed himseli^liberat to bis friehdii nmrciful to his enemies, just 
to^varj!l alt. . Fmn^e was gl^etly fodebted to him for that period, 
•in whiidh he ij;e<foosfrucAe^ of its 

Td hinjself kdigpified resting- 
brilliant fi^me^ampaigii^^ Hid he con- 
teofod^ blfoa^f wi^h h hiaig&jfracy for life, surrounded by ample 
pi^rogati^Sy hid lie prdserydd hi least the essential pidhcipli and 
foniis of a rejptelienfotive he chosen to make 

France a great, indfistrious, ifid commercial tmtidh instead of a 
^^^lary and conquering one, he might have lived in honour^ and 
'^dlid in peace, followed by the bleiiingd of men* The Bourbons 
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.were ne^ly forgotten, their cause had been abandoned by all the 
powers; we haveiNapolepp^s own assertion of the fact.. The 
only plausible excuse for following the course he preferred 
the uncertainty of tifOf and the conspiracies that w€^e repeatedly 

hatched against j ]|ut the plea is iftsnfficient, for no conspi- 

racy really endao^^etf^d his life after that of the infernal machine 
in 1800; and^ after alh did the assumption of absolute power 
secure in the end |the. faeredita(y succession in bis family? His 
being childless ought to hava h^en an addilional reason for his 
being satisfied with a temporary and limited power. See how ^ 
many false steps that phantom of succession and hereditary dy- * 
nasty led him into ? He repudiated the*wife of his choice, allied 
himself to a rival house, and fell at lailt notwithstanding all, and 
his only son hardly . reached the age of manhood after him. He 
chose to act the more vulgar part of a co^ueror, apd as such he ^ 
will ,be chiefiy remembered in history.; Through the. headlong 
career of his conquests we have neither tlie wish nor space to 
follow him at present. We feel no inclination pass through 
the lurid glare, the gloomy glpty* uf the empire#, with its barbaric 
grandeur and gigantic expemtions; its armies Of half a million of 
men ; its periodical fields of battle or ra^er carnage ; its despotic 
decrees and turgid bulletins, and Uie attendant desolation of some 
of the fairest countries in Europe; all tibese things have no at- 
traction for us. A real history of the empire, remains yet to be 
written ; for it ought not to be merely the history of France alone, 
but that of all Europe diirin^that epoch ; it ought tp he gathered 
not merely from French or English materials, out from the na- 
tional records of Germany, Spain, Italy, Holland, Russia, of all 
the countries that were tormented fpr ten years through the restr 
less ambition of a single individual. To talk of auch a man being 
still the champion of a great popular principle against the aris- 
tocracy of Europe, of bis being forced into war in his own de- 
fence, appears to us mere verbiage.. Was he forced into the wars 
of Spain or of Russia, f .Has he not ait;kiiqwledged, himself that 
he aspired to universal monarchy h ' And were other nations 
quietly to subniit to his dktation ? But it is ^eless to discuss 
this now Uifead-bare argument* One great ^dip^nctiop; appears 
to us to be . generally oyeirlooked in iSfapoleou^s character ; the, 
ruler of Fiance and of Nortih Iklyf wafS a very different fn 
his from wjhat Napoleon of Germany, ^ 

HpliaMi of Spain^ of South Italy, an^ of tlpss^ was to the pa^^ 
of thoik j^ptintries^ The sentiinenW therefore, of many of the 
French and North Italians towards . him ought not to be taken 
as a oritenon of the feelings of Euicipe at large, * 
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Art. V. — 1. Collection de Documents iniditi sttr PHittdire dc 
France f publiis par Ordre du Roi et par tee ioim du Mwistre 
• ,de PInstruction PubUqut. Rapports au Roi ei Piiees, 4to. 
Paris, 1835. " 

2. Collection, ^e. Premtire Siriej His^ire PoUiiquet Journal 

des Etat»‘Oin6rattS: de Frctnce, Unus d 1464, sous le 

regne de Charhs Vlji,, rSdigS en Latin j^f Jehan Masselin, 
dipuU dtt boilUage M ^uen, ffuhlii et traauit pour lapremilre 
fots sur les Manus^ts inidits de*la Bibliothique du Roi, par 
' A. Bernier, Avc^at & ta Cour Royale de Paris. 4to. 1835. 

3. Colleetion, tfe. Prpqih'e Serie ; Nigociations relatives d la 
Succession J Espagne jsous Louis XiV., ou Correspondances, 

' MSnudres, et Actes d^lomatiques concemant les Pretentions et 
tAvinement de ld:}]Sdk^9n de Bourbon au Trdne JEspagne, 
CUCongMgnis Jids.l'exte fdstorique, et precides d’une Introduc- 
tion, par M. Hij^et, Mambre de I’lnstitut, Conseiller d’Etat, 
' Garda deS Arehives du Mlhist^re des Affaires Etrang^res. 4to. 
1885. Voli. 1 and 2. 


Tub age in \irbich wfe live is certainly one of great and successful 
exertions, and consequently of great works, and the energy which 
has been elsewhere in action has not been wanting to literature, 
it is an. age of great literary undertakings; and, in the advances 
which it nas made, it is not altogether employed upon the pre- 
sent^ not so far wrapped up in its own seliishness, but that it can 
spare time to look back upon the past. By nothing more, in- 
deed, has the present age been already distinguished, than by the 
new views and the new lights which have beesi given to the his- 
|ory of former times. • , • ^ 

The age which is gone was to historians one of building with- 
out, or almest without, foundations— the edifice was often hand- 
some and elegant,, but not solid — the attempts, which' were latterly 
made to build firmly, only showed how deep and broad must be 
the foundattoaii-<-bpw much riches and intelligence would be 
. required to dig We are. now gradually laying 'those founda- 

ttons, uid a when the historian will 

have batos to safety.^ He wiH be no longer 

^ttUiged to !dNcgr^%mn h^mael^ tlpe. rejpt>acfa of having written 
'lible, haisted that «hitiM might have establitbed truth. 

Wf arriybd^^a^ entto^new era of the writing of 

biatoij^ Jhave, it ia true, used domtments 

81^ reeyim^ elm biit these wqiwlnntijaod, 

being clnbmeP!i ittf paaMng^ by the fedings of 

the pardes and mhrn literaiy ^uments, pi*- 

t^tvad id public Ubraries<»or, whsp the more accurate records of 
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the pitMip offices have been ccHisiilted^ it has been partially in the 
.e:&treme^ and they have been often etitit'ely misunqerstood, from 
the limited fcnowled^e which the histori^q has poss^sse4 ,of doqp- 
ments of this kind* The old historians of ancient Rome worked 
much in the samejuatiner*^ they had their documents and their re- 
cords^ not so nutnerous, it is truoj, aspur own, nor perhaps* except in 
some iiistanc;^S> :s0 good, which were piore or less perfectly used, 
according to the opportunities of the writer. Their earlier docu- 
ments were, like part of pur older chronicles, founded only upon 
still earlier songs, which had long jived in the memory of the 
people — but all are now lost, and it has been the aim of late* 
writers on Roman history to ConJecture,»from the notices of those 
who saw them and used them, what was the nature, the authenticiiy, 
and the spirit of those records. If all our records were destroyed, 
and only the works of our historians were preserved, some new 
Niebuhr would have to pursue the same process, and would find * 
the same difficulties in arriving at Iruth, or at an apj^roxintaiion 
towards it. For, in the bistones of our forefathers wmch we now 
possess, there are equal, if not greater, errors and misrepresenta- 
tions than in the histories of ancient Roine^ — not only are facts 
vvrongly stated in hundreds of instances, but the very spirit of the 
times is misunderstood, and all our historians abound with errors 
not much less than as though some future historian should represent « 
the Radicals of our day as sticklers for the aristocracy, and should, 
at the same time, condemn our Conservatives as lawless wretches 
who sought openly the destruction of church and state. Equal 
and similar misrepresentations Imve long existed in our ancient 
histories. Therelwe had no public records to consult. But how 
are we isu6ScietUly tojament such errors in our own history, when 
we have hundreds of waggon-loads of records of every period- 
authentic documents of transactions under the hands and seals 
often of those who acted the chief parts in them^ — ^documents 
which would set everything right f 

We mean, however, by no means to disparage the value of 
chronicles afid contemporary histories, although written by indi- 
viduals, themselves partial and prejudiee4 nften having no 
better authority than hearsay and cponifipiv report for what they 
tell. They also possess a great andessential Hltm As the Ifolls 
and other public recorda are necessary to verify and oorreet the 
Chroiiielesi so, without these latter^which give ns the regular 
ch^ of .events in their (^nnectioU with eem other, and vrifiidh 
furnish us with very much informatioti of a kind which, 
nati^, the dtbers cotild not eontainr^it would be oftan 
sjble to understand, and always impossible to reduce into a eoid- 
sistent narrative, the mu^pimeoted entries of the rolls, Mid the 
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statements of the letters and other state-papers which were wTitten 
for those who had before their eyes the events in all their reality. 
Moreover, from the individual and unconnected nature of those 
records, here and there in the course of centuries one (sotftetimes 
unfortunately more) has* perished, and, the chain being thus 
broken, the chronicles, the only records we have left, can alone 
help us out. Jn the earlier times, too, — as in England till the 
twelfth century, and in France to a much later period, — they are 
almost the only historical documents, we have. From their more 
inviting form, and their extent, these were, as might be expected, 
'the first historical records that were printed by those who pub- 
lished them, in a great measure, for books of general reading ; and 
tire Duchesnes, the Camdens, the Spelmans, the Gales, and a 
host of other writers, have merited well by their labours in this 
field. Nor must we forget the noble works of the Benedictines 
of Sainte-Maur. 

During the seventeenth century, the value of the public records 
for historical purposes Was begindingtto be duly felt, from the 
circumstance that men who were best able to appreciate them, 
and who were themselves distinguished by their historical labours, 
were then placed in positions that gave them easy access to the 
repositories in which they were laid up. It was the century in 
« which, in England at least, more enlarged feelings and views took 
root ; and, as those views expanded, there arose simultaneously, 
early in the last century, both in England and France, an eager 
desire for the publication of the national records. Its first result 
in this country was the celebrated collection of the Fadera by 
Rymer, which was followed by the appointment of a commission, 
tliat continued its researches into the naturo and condition of our 
domestic records for many years. The French goveminent was 
pursuing a somewhat similar (X>urse. In 1 723, appeared the first 
volume, in folio, of the important collection of the Ordonnances 
des Rots de France de la 'Froisiime Race, collected and edited by 
M. de Lauri^re, a learned Parisian lawyer. M. de Lauri^rc had 
prepared the second volume of this great work, but' he died be- 
fore its cbmptetion, and it was print^ under the care of M. Se- 
coiisse, who also edited the six following, volumes, and prepared 
^he ninth, last, hoKye^r, Wa not published till after his 

death, whefiili waa edited by M, de Vilfevault, who, in conjunc- 
tion with M. de Bi^ouigny, one of the most learned palaeologists 
of his day, published the tenth volume in 1763, The eleventh 
and twelfth volumes were also published under the name of Ville- 
yault, and the six following were all the. work of Br6quigny. It 
^ad long^been the desire of the French government to institute a 
search into the English archives documents relating to the 
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history of France; and in 1764^ dumig the peace, the Due de 
PrasJin, then minister for foreign atfairs, despatched M. de Ure- 
quigny on a mission to Dondon, accompanied by skilful assistants 
to aid in transcribing everything that was most valuable, llie 
results of their labours, a rich harves^ have not hitherto been 
used, and are deposited in the Royal Library at Paris. 

In the two countries, indeed, the national records are, and have 
been, in a widely different condition. The public archives of 
France are extremely poor in* ancient documents. The earlier 
state records of that countrj, from the little care which has for- 
merly been taken of them, from the convulsions which have so* 
often agitated the kingdom, from the vv^nt of a tixed repository 
for their preservation in the earlier 1;/mes, have been almost^ll 
destroyed or dispersed. History tells us how, at the battle of 
Belle-Foye in 1 194, when Philippe- Auguste was surprised by 
Richard I., the whole of the national archives of France, which* 
were then carried about wdth the court, w^ere captured by the 
English; and it was an important charter of Philippe's, lost on 
that day, and supposed to be preserved in the archives of the 
English Exchequer, that formed a grand object of M. de. Br6« 
quigny’s inquiries. It is probable, however, that in England little 
care was taken to preserve the foreign records which conquest 
threw into our hands, and it w'ould, indeed, be a vain hope, that 
of finding much of the plunder at the present day.’*' But a few 
circumstances related in the histories have led the French antiqua- 
rians into the error of supposing that everything of this kind, 
which is not in France, must be in England, — an error whicli 
has perhaps beei| perpetuated by the mystery that has hung over 
the coiktents of our record offices. The fame of the Tower and 
its marvellous treasures, amongst our continental neighbours, is 
incredible. We ourselves have kngwn an instance where a French 
gentleman paid a visit to the Record Office in the Tower with an 
urgent entreaty to be allowed a sight of a document wdiich he 
understood to be preserved there — that document was the origi- 
nal copy of •CiBsar’s Comineiitaries, in the hand-writing of its 
author! Our neighbours have generally a very erroneous idea of 
the nature of the Tower nianuscripts—ihey do not seem v\:illing 
to conceive the notion fhat they are entirely state records. 

By the causes just alluded to, and by the revolution of 1793* 
which dispersed so many of the smaller and provincial archives, 
the number of the ancient records of France has been greatly 


* We have some Tew uianuscrlpU which are known to liavc been brought into Kng- 
land during our wars in France. Tiie royal MS. 19, D. 11. in the Briiisli Museum,, 
as an ancient note in it tells as, fn^ pci* one le Roy de FfraVince a la baUHIe do 
Peylers.” 
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diminished. The archives of the public offices generally reach 
only as far back as the middle of the seventeenth century. The 
IR^psters of the Parlmmeii|;> now deposited in the beautiful Sainte 
Chapelle (Section judiciaire des Archives du Royaume)^ are the 
oldest regular series of fecords* They commence by a set of 
ancient registers, not very numerous^ classed under the title of 
oiim, which go as far back as the time of St. Louis, about the 
middle of the thirteenth centuiy. 

In England the case is entirely Afferent. We have, among the 
records themselves, documents of difiiWent periods, which show 
*how, in the earliest times, they were guarded with the greatest 
care* In the thirteenth •century they were spoken of as the 
people’s evidences and many entries bo the earlier Parliament 
Rolls show with what a jealous eye they were watched. In a 
general petition, in the parliament of the 46th Edward III., the 
* commons request that ail the records be carefully sought after, so 
that they may be produced on demand, whether their tenor be 
against the king or in his favour;^ and we have at least one of 
the bonds which were made between the persons who quitted the 
office of keeper of the records in the Tower, and his successor, 
specifying exactly the number and date of the rolls and other 
documents which were in his care. Foreign invasion has for 
centuries been unknown to us ; and it is probable that our civil 
wars did no great injury to the contents of our national archives 
— even in the violent convulsions of the seventeenth century, there 
were few walling to second the wild proposal of the fanatic Peters, 
that it was ** very advisable to burn all the old records, yea, even 
those in the Tower, the monuments of tyranii)lV’ they have 
descended to us mangled only by the injui;ic8 which they have 
sustained from neglect in the three last centuries, from consequent 
accidents, and from individual ^rapacity. That they have suffered 
from this latter cause, we have evidence in at least ohe authenti- 
cated instance yet we look upon the charges brought against 
— ... - — — — ■ - — ^ — 

^ ** It£m prie la Gommone, qe come recordes ct qeconque chose la court le roi 
de reson devolent demurer illeoqes pur perpetuel evidence et eide de touz parties a 
ycely, et de (onz ceux a qeox Ca nul tkianere ils aiteignent, quant meslicr lour fuist ; et 
jtt de novel ref'usent en la ouurt uostre dit sire de serche ou exemplification faire des 
nulles riens qe porra chiefs en evidence encontre le rSi, ou desavantage de ly : Qe 
pieuti ordeiner par Ifstatut, qe serche et exempHcation soient faitz as touz geniz de 
qe^nqoe recorde qe les touche en ascun roanere, auxi Men do ce qe chiet encontre Ic 
rol coine antreagentz.** 

The anssver was, Le roi le voet.” 

t The following was a case in the Star Chamber, *• De terfiiino Pasche, 13 ElW* — 
** tmbezeUng of Jjuwrenoe Hollingshed comitted to the Gatehouse and fjned 

at Dhd noe laore hereafter to bee admitted to dcalc in anj" office of lihc , plae^ for 
rimbozeiiftg] the Eeeprds of the Tower to a greate number and importance, a tliotit^dil 
at the least, r«anj of them tonching her highness right to other foraigne country (^S; hee 
being then serv^ to. Hennage, who lialli tfie chaige of her Kccordes In the 

Tow**.”— Hargrarc MS, No. $16, p, 312, 
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Milton and some of his contemporaries, of having committed this 
kind of plunder, as instances of the slander which was so abun- 
dantly propagated during the two following reigns. , • 

ft is not, indeed, without pride, that we look upon the regular 
series of our national records, continued generally, with but few 
lacuneBf from the end of the twdfth, and beginning of the thir- 
teenth centuries, up to the present day. Thus, of our rolls, the 
Placita or Plea Rolls, preseijjyed in the Chapter House, which, 
containing the chief pleadipgs and judgments in the king’s court 
(curia regis), and before the justices itinerant, give the most 
important information upon every subject respecting which men 
wage legal war with each other,” begiif with the latter part of the 
twelfth century. The first of the Pipe Rolls is of the 3 1st HenTl.; 
with Hen. II. they begin to be very regular, and are so continued 
to the present time. We have also me chancellor’s duplicate^ 
of these rolls, though the series is not so complete, which, by the 
suggestion of the Record Commission, have been deposited in 
the British Museum. Sn the Tower, the grand repository of the 
earlier rolls, the Charter Rolls, containing grants of privileges, 
markets, fairs, &c. charters of incorporation, of land, and the like, 
begin with the first year of the reign of John: the Patent Rolls, 
of which Sir Harris Nicolas has observed, there is scarcely a 
subject connected with the history or government of this country, 
or with the most distinguished personages of the thirteenth, four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, which is not illustrated by them,” 
begin w'ith the 3d of John: the Close Rolls, still more varied, 
begin with the 6tli of the same reign : the Liberate Rolls, con- 
taining orders ofi^ payment from the king’s treasury for an infinite 
variety* of purposes^ begin with the ^d of John (a.d. 1€0Q): 
the Norman Rolls begin the same year: the Fine Rolls begin 
with the 6'th of John: the Gascofi Rolls and the French Rolls 
both with * the ^2GtIi of that reign. These latter, with the 
Roman and Almain Rolls which commence a little later, are 
chiefly diplomatic. The Gascon and Norman Rolls contain 
entries relating to those provinces while under English domina- 
tion. We have a Miss Roll of the 11th of John; and some 
other rolls of the san\p reign. Besides these, there are others 
which commence somewhat later, as the Welsh Rolls beginning 
with the 4th, and the Scotch Rolls beginning with the Ipth 
Edw. 1. ^ We say nothing of the mass of early documents of k 
different form, in the Tow'er; in the Chupter House; in the Aug- 
faeiitaf:ion Office, where the carta antiqua go back nearly to the 
iOom|uest; in the Pell Office; in the State Paper Office; &c, 8fcb. 
The Rolls of Parliament begin with 18 Edw. 1: The coliection 

c c 2 ^ 
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of rolls in the Tower ends with the reign of Edw* IV., after 
which they have been deposited in the Rolls Chapel. 

The foregoing slight eiiumeretion of the principal series of 
documents which are preserved in our public offices will give 
our readers an idea of l1;ieHinass of materials exist, unused 

because hitherto inaccesaib^ for ibe compilation of a correct 
history of our country# The Gascon, ;Norman, and. French Bolls, 
which were known only by most imperfect calendars, with the 
rniscellaneous docOments of the T^w^r and the Exchequer, were, 
ajftei; the archives of Fhilippe^Aiiguste, the grand object of Br6- 
quigny’s visit to England, ah4 his account of llie state in which 
he Wnd those records, soon after the middle of the last century, 
is %}xtreinely interesting.^ fHe began with the Exchequer”: — 

** The pieces preserved at the Exchequer arc divided into two classes. 
..Those which are in daily use, shut up in a great number of closets, are 
placed in fair order, ahd are well known to those who have the care of 
them. Those which are regarded as useless, are partly heaped together 
in a garret, in a mass about sixty feet long and four feet high 3 others 
are piled up withput order in an obscure cabinet, covered with a thick 
ticking pf moist and stinking dust, a proof of the long repose in which 
they had been left, and which would seem sufficient to have damped 
eve^ wish to disturb them. 

1 worked fdr three months in this kind of chaos, which I turned 
ovl^r without any scruple, for 1 had no fear of augmenting its disorder. 
The attendants, who always accompanied me, witnesses of the obstinacy 
with which I persisted ib this painftil and disgusting work, regarded me 
with a smile of commiseration, persuaded of the uselessness of my 
researches. 

tn fact, amongst this immense mass of old pdi'chmcnts, tlie only 
p^es I found ixkiating to France were ancient statements of tbh receipt 
and disbursement of the revenues of some of our provinces formerly occu- 
pied by the English. However, as the vouchers were joined to these 
statenients, many appeared to me to be of value in throwing light upon 
S(pme, pQlnU of the ancient administration of these provinces, in recalling 
the oii^ory of usages hoAV forgotten. In clearing up the genealogies of 
our nobility, of lyliich a part, particularly that of Giiienne, was long 
attached to the Service of the kings of England, T transcribed a tolera- 
bly large number of these vouchers, and I made also cxtracts'from dif- 
ferent accounts of revenues of different parts qf France, in the fourteenth 
centuiy, mere objects of curiosity. For instance, in examining a bulky 
register pf the/4^tles of the Custom-House of Bordeaux in I3d0, 1 saw 
thai| thufe ^ that port, in the course of a year, a hundred and 

* Xtb(^ot traavi^fl has been reported, that there has been any loss sust«iaadj^l|ir 
tiute Br^quign^ visited them. On the contrary, a 
of records <liW been ^discovered and sorted of which he knew nbthing, 
injuries wh|C}i the others have sustained is probably that occaBioncd by 
ablniioiit lie confesses that he had reepurse. . 
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. fortyrone ships, ladei) with thirteen tliousaiul four hutulred anil twenty- 
• nine tuns of wine, which had prodttced, . in ca8toni-*liou£e duties, five 
thousand one hundred and four pounds and sixteen pencci money of 
Bordeaux." . \ * 

After having made some more valttable collections from the 
manuscripts contained hi old chests at the Exchequer,” Br^quigay 
repaired to the British Museum, whose manuscripts yielded him 
a rich harvest of letters, as yell as of charters and original nets 
of great interest. Lastly, he repaired to the Tower. — 

I hasten to the most celebrated and the least accessible of the depdtg^ 
of London, die only one I liad now to visit — the archives of the Tower, 
Th. Carte asserted that these archives Vontained no other pieces re- 
lating to our history, except the entries bn the Gascon, Norman, Tind 
French rolls 5 and it was my inteution to confine myself to the transcrip- 
tion of the most essential of these, hut 1 learnt, with as much joy as 
surprise, that there were also twelve very jbulky parcels of titles whiclf 
concerned France, of which there, had never been made a catalogue, and 
which I might consider asjiitherto unknown. 

** These parcels, as far as I could judge by my eye, appeared each to 
contain at least five or six hUnj|)^d documents j but they wefe ih ihp 
greatest disorder, and in the most deplorable condition ; all equally tbroiV,b 
together without care, crumpled in a thousand folds, delivered to tbfe 
worms, to the dust, to the fermentation which the natural humidity of 
parchment produces : part were considerably damaged, and the writing 
ill particular so defaced, that, without the continual ablutions which were 
permitted me, the sight of these riches would only have served to make 
me regret the^r loss. 

1 can here only give a general idea of them. I at first perceiygd 
about forty original letters of St. Louis, of tbe qui^n Blanche bis moilier, 
of the queen Marguerite his wife, and of several princes of his ^ blood 5 
fifty-five of tbe French kings Philippc-le-HaldH Philippe-le-BeJ, Md- 
lippe-le-Long, Loui$-le-Hulin, Charles-le-Bcl ; the minutes of the 
answers of Jlenry III., king of En^and, of hi$ Wife Eleanore of Pro* 
vence, and of the three first Edwards. 

** I found several very curious letters, written in Syria in the thirteenth 
century, on the position of the affairs of the Christians in the East, in 
which our ancestors then t<wk jSo great a, part; a list of the grand- 
masters of the Templars, of whicii vye had not an exact series, and which 
was tpade in 1347 , a very short iime after the destruction of that ordCi'« 

I found several proonnances of PhlIippe-ie»Hardi, of PhiUppe-le* 
fieh jjSiilippc of VaWs. * * , ^ * 

; found such numei:ous memoirs pn the diffci^hcd between ^ 
kll^gs of France and England during three centuries, that ohjis^^Jght, 

S hem alone, compose a very detailed history of tlie fatal ,<piarFels 
ad long exhausted England and devastated France. 
a prodigious quantity of petitions of tbe cities 
provinces which had passed under the English d^ination, 
bUCieiit privileges, or those which they desired to obtai% |^Jgeiie- 
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rally stated, and tbe answer of the prince is at the foot of the petition. 
Thus these acts establish at once two tilings of importance— the anti- 
quity of tbe rights which the new master confirmed, and the origin of 
those' which he granted.” 

During the latter part of the last century, we must not look for 
much attention paid to the national records in France. In Eng- 
land, thougli generally records were most grievously neglected, 
measures were pursued by govempient for the publication of % 
few, and the Doomsday Survey was (^losen to begin with. In 
Uiose days, however, such measures were not pursued with much 
spirit: in 1767 was given tlie royal order for the printing of 
Doomsday Book; in 1770 the work was begun, and not till 178& 
waS It completed — that is,*8ixteen years after the order for its 
publication ! In the last year of the century began to be shown 
a wish for more vigorous measures for the preservation of the 
contents of our public offices— a committee of the House of 
Commons was appointed to examine the condition of tbe records 
of the nation, and tp devise measures foranaking them more pub- 
lic. Circulars of questions w^ere t|||p8mitted to the keepers of all 
offices ofipublic records throughourthe kingdom, and the answers, 
which are printed in the Report, furnished a certain degree of in- 
formation. ;But in this point the work of the committee was very 
wcbmplete, and a capital error was committed at the first outset, 
in trusting to tbe iiiformation of persons on the spot, instead of 
sending competent persons to examine everything. The conse- 
fjuence of this was, that everybody sent tbe*minimum of informa- 
tion, and in many instances that minimum was rendered doubly 
unsatisfactory by tbephlcompetency of the person who communi- 
cated it. In one instance, the keeper of the cathedral records 
confessed honestly enough his incapability of reading or decipher- 
ing the documents which were committed to his charge. Another 
evil, equally great, was that everybody stuck so close to the letter 
of tb^r directimis, that nine- tenths pf what really formed an im- 
portant part of our ;fiatipnal records wore unnoticed. ^ Of this we 
hkve lamentable proof in the inij^i^cant. returns from the univer- 
ri^es, and from imost of the cajihedi^U^ 

■ *rbis same>yf|at(}dOO)i on^a petition < the House of Com- 
iilons founded upon the report of their copiinittee, a Coc^missioii 
was appointed by tho kfug. fo^ purpose of carrying inlo%jfeq^ 
isuinr^' ^ reoommeiided, namely, the, ^ ' 

ment 'of the circumstances u 
the tnofo especially 'the l 

^tid calendars of recor 
importimcc. After , 
lOnsi had the effect of increaring 
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le4ge 0(fi$nd interest in, our state records, and which bad thus had 
some share in raising up those who were to show its defects, this 
Commission became an object of great and general dissatisfaction. 
During that period, as might have been expected, a certain num- 
ber of volumes^ had been published; but they were neither so 
numerous, nor, in many cases, so accurately edited, as they ought 
to have been, when w^e consider that during that period a sum of 
^350,000 sterling had been ^xj[>ended. In fact, the public money 
had been squandered most extravagantly; the editing of records 
had become a kind of sinecure; and the volumes which were 
produced, after all the money which had been thrown away under 
the heads of transcribing^ editing, collating and correcting^can 
seldom be used with any coniidendb. Early in 1831, the pro- 
ceedings of the Old Commission were made a subject of public 
inquiry, which ended in its being replaced by a NcwCommissioit^ 
with modified, and, in some cases, more extensive, powers. 

The condition of the records in France had now again begun 
to occupy the attention*of the French government. In a Report, 
dated 31 December, 1835, the minister of public instruction, 
M. Guizot, proposed to the king the formation of a commission 
under the surveillance of his department, whose object should be 
to publish the inedited documents illustrative of the bi5toi7 of 
France, which lay buried in the archives and libraries of the 
kingdom. — 

For about fifteen years,” he said in this Report, ** the study of the 
sources of faistoi'y has resumed a new activity. Men possessed of a 
clear-sighted intellect, of uncommon knowledge, and of laborious perse- 
verance, have penetrated son^e into the vast depot of tlie archives of the 
kingdom ; others into the manuscript collections of the Royal Xilbr|ry; 
some have carried their researciies as far as the libraries and archives of 
the departments. , In every Instanac, the first attempt* in rummaging 
completely *at hazard, showed that great treasures have remained buried 
in them. The efforts were redoubled, and were quickly crowded by dis- 
coveries as important as they weie unexpected, by true revelation?, which 
throw a new light on difierent events, hn partic^liar ages, of our history $ 
to that degree that wc may perlieii^ be allowed to presume, thajb fhe 
manuscripts and original monuments whieh hkye been hitberis^ 
to Uj^t scarcely sutpasain numbelr apd importance those which have 
remelUlMI iuedltod, ; ^ ♦ ' ’ , 

in the .power of the government In my opinioq, to ac* 
cdihpmh the great work of a general p^Heation all the pn^f|^t 
,|^d y||ith^to inedited materials for the history of opr epunto. 

possesses the resoprees of every kind whi^lL^is Vfst 
l';leave^out of 'the qpstion'tbe mearOf 
,rk^"^^^scs which would ,be''hedi^vy' jor it> but, 

_ these precioi^' legacies of pest ageSrthOgd^niieW'^'^ 

tdSlip^^ch a publication with a ipaierials' %Hw' '^ 
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vidnuls 111 iglii labour in vaih to obtain. It is a liberal work^ ami worthy 
of the patronage which Youtt majesty affords to the propagation of pub- 
lic ii^structiun and the diffusion' of light. 

But each day of delay renders the task more difficulty not only are 
traditions disappearing, and thus depnving us of many means of com* 
pleting and interpreting the written testimonies ; but the monuments 
themselves are becoming materially iiyured. There are many depositor 
l ies, more particularly in the departments, where the more ancient pieces 
are disappearing or becoming illegible^ for want of necessary care. 1 
think it therefore urgent that the enterpriz^ should be put into execution, 
i^nd that it receive at once a sufficiently great extension.’’ 

The proposals of the nnnister were at once embraced by the 
king. M. Guizot began to^lay the foundations of a full and ex- 
tensive collection of every kind of important historical document; 
a commission was formed, and a grant of 120,000 francs was 
lotcd in tlie budget to be devoted to this purpose. In the No- 
vember of 183J, M. Guizot addressed a circular to the prefects 
of the departments, requesting from each a precise and detailed 
account of the situation and contents of ttie libraries and archives 
of his province, both \vith a view to impixiving and regulating 
their administration and funds, and of ascertaining and making 
available the documents which they might contain. With a simi- 
lar object, a few months later (July, 1834), a circular w^as ad- 
dressed to the academies and societies ot learned men which had 
been roriiied in the provincial towns. In this latter month, u 
committee was formed, under the presidency of the minister, to 
inspect and direct the details of the undertaking, which was to 
meet at least oitce every fortnight. The members of this com- 
mittee were all men distinguished by their historical Jknow- 
ledge and writings: MM. Villemain, Daunod, Naudet, Guerard, 
Mignet, Cbampoliionx^Figeac, Vitet, Jules Desnoyers, 

Graiiier de Ca6s:agnac, and Fallot, who w^as to act as secretary. 
In November, 1^34, M. Guizot presented td the king a Report 
more peculiarly connoed to the Cpmn^ksion Ilistorique, in which 
he length dn iU the ateps which 

had already bedn taKeh tdlcarr^'iheiB into effect, atid described 
several im{mrihh|f publie bad already been com- 

inenced. an^ ^^^yity of M, Oiiizot’s ^btnniissidnj^ at 

ilk commehcep^nt, prjgi|eritk a s^ohg contrast to the proceedings 
of Qur' first ininisie?s fast 

d' 4 ted the £d pf the completion c^f 

fdiiir' qnifrtpjvpl^^da the titles of kbout 

^ greater^or 
toemy which were in ,preba*. 
wai only called uponfdjif« n 

JllpMi'of ledk 'ihab'i^SOOO a year. 
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M* Guizot’s first anxiety was to examine the collections in the 
provinces, because their existence and preservation was always 
the most precarious, and their contents the least known. ln,Ms 
Report of Nov. 1834, he observes — 

“ In Paris, and certain towns, few in* number, the archives are 
methodically classed, and exact inventories of the pieces deposited in 
them have been composed, but everywhere else reign disorder and 
confusion. At the epoch of the i^volutionary troubles, a vast quantity 
of documents, till then preserved in the ancient monasteries, in the 
castles, or in the archives of the commons, were at once delivered up 
to plunder and devastation. Heaps of papers and parchments, trans-* 
ported to the neighbouring municipalities, avere thrown carelessly into 
barns or deserted halls ; in several places even the remembranoi^ of 
these translations, made negligently and without formalities, is lost. 
Hence the generally established opinion w^hich has become, as we may 
say, tradition in many departments, that everything perished in those* 
times of agitation. Yet it is certain, that we may still recover a con- 
siderable part of the ancient archives, especially in the episcopal towns 
and in those where the pftliament was held, and that a mass of im- 
portant documents has been saved and restored to the towns, when, at 
a later period, a, conservative autliority caused to be deposited in the 
chief places of the districts the wrecks of the ancient abbeys, con- 
founded with the charters and other authentic monuments.” 

In France, almost every town of any consequence possesses 
its municipal archives and library. In a few instances their con- 
tents had been tolerably well arranged and catalogued, but in by 
far the greater number they lay in confusion and neglect. Those 
who had the care of them were in general totally unfit for the 
task, and we have heard of an instance where the office of town 
librarian and keeper«of the records was disputed between a shqje- 
maker and, we think, an innk;i|eper, and in another case a similar 
office had been given to a jbpokbinder, on account of the sup- 
posed necessary CQj^pectipQ of his trade with literature, and after 
his death it was found that what had> been, poble volumes of 
MSS. on vellum were reduced, to mere covers, whose contents 
had strengtfiened the back of ipany a goodly volume which bad 
passed through the librariahy shop, M, Guizot hoped to raise 
in the muni^i^al authorities sonie emulation of pw^ and 
collecting their records j he es^blishejl a, tortespohldence wi<jh 
such; persons in the provinces as wcr% of examinia,^ and 

appfeqlattug the documents thems4y^i and where no such per« 
sons could be fdund he supplied' place by arcbssol^l^ts 
from Paris. Lists wiere auo, places 

records had existed before thb. i^e^lutibii, wiiicb 
point out the probable jpdsitibu "as, h 

destroyed might be sdiight. 
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In some of the towns were formed branch commiasions^ a$ at 
Besangoii. The public library of Besan^on is the depository of 
U»a vast collection of papers of the cardinal Perrenot de Gran- 
velle, principal, minister of Charles V. and Philippe II., consist- 
ing of his correspondence, of the notes of his agents, and of all 
the pieces relative to his administration in the Low Countries 
and in the kingdom of Naples* These papers have been sub- 
jected to a complete analysis, and,, the more valuable are now in 
preparation for the press. • 

^ “ The rich and precious archives of the ancient counts of Flanders 

are preserved at Lille : they contain documents whose date goes back 
as far as the eleventh century. I am taking measures, in concert with 
the prefet du Nord, to caufie these archives to be explored, and to 
select those documents which may appear worthy of publication. 

“ The remains of the ancient archives of Roussillon are preserved at 
* Perpignan. Among them will be found interesting information re- 
lating to the history of that province and to that of the relations be- 
tween the kings of France and those of An^on. Numerous spoliations 
and a long neglect, from which these archives have at length been 
preserved by the zeal of the librarian of the town of Perpignan, have 
not 60 impoverished them but that they may yet offer important docu- 
meftts. 

To Poitiers, where arc deposited the archives of the ancient pro- 
vince of Aquitaine, I have sent, with the title of archivist of the town, 
M. Redet, one of the most distinguished pupils of the Ecole des Chartes. 
M. Chelles, of the same school, has in like manner been sent to Lyons 
with the same title .’* — Report rflfov, 18S4!. 

In his last Report^ M. Guizot reverts again to the researches 
which were carried on in the departments — 

Already the greater part of the Itbrarms, of collection of archives, 
have been carefully explored. The correspondents of my ministry 
have been assisted in their res(^£rches by the persons vyhom 1 have 
sent into different places, and by a great number of learned men, who 
have offered themselves voluntarily to the administration. Several 
general and municipal councils have voted extraordinary fhnds to be 
applied to the j^rpose of cataloguing and classifying their archives, 
a e e , e . . « 


Dr. Leglay, one of my active and ipteUigent correspondents, 

has been employed in bringing to IW the rich defats of the department 
du Nord, and ^rticidatfy tl^jOf Iiifie and Cambrai. Re has con- 
tinued the inventories compiled with so much care by fte 

Godeffoys before 1789 ; he Ws the Catalofue^pl the 

Manuscripts of 'Camhrai, two cbronicle of 

which are hot found ih the printed edltibn Vl^dy, he has 

ftppear^^tp' be wo^y 'iff /attc^clpnV' th'e^ 
d^fye^dMk a |;^leman of Halnauit, who served in tfe mf^y. ,of 
ifpe League in the times of Henry tU..aiid Henry 
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the Baron dc Fuverden, containing a mas« of interesting and inedited 
information concerning the public affairs of the seventeenth cehtwy. 

** Messrs. Bedet ami de la Fontenelle have explored the archives jof 
Poitiers, M. Moreau those of Saintes, M. Maiilet those of Rcnties, 
M. Monnlers those of the Jura. Similar labours have been com- 
menced by M. Mermet at Vienne in the Daimhinc ; by M. Ollivier 
at Valence, by M. Morelletat Albi, by M. de Formeville at Lisieux, 
by M. Maillard de Cbambure at Dijon and at Semur. Various manu- 
scripts and curious documents deposited in the library of Lyons have 
been pointed out and examine by Messrs. Monin and Pericault. 

** At the same time that the correspondents of the ministry were^ 
employed at certain stations in seeking inedited monuments^ relative to 
the history of their towns or of their ancient provinces, several journeys 
were undertaken by my orders both in F^nce and abroad. 

M» Weiss was charged with an excursion in the departments of 
Doubs and Jura, for the purpose of examining all the public or private 
collections of books or manuscripts. * 

M. Michelet has visited all the collections which occur from 
Poitiers to Bayonne, from Pau to Toulouse and Montauban, from 
Cahors to Bourses and Orleans. The result of his investigations has 
been given in a long Report which he presented to me on his return. 

** M. Granier de Cassagnac, in a visit to the South of France, placed 
himself in personal relation with the correspondents of my ministry in 
all the towns through which he passed, and be examined the state of 
the depots in which they were employ^, the results which up to the 
present moment they have obtained, the direction which it will be 
desirable to give to their ulterior researches, and the means which can 
be placed at their disposal to aid them in their labours.” 

Thus the examination of the provincial libraries and archives 
has in France sjready produced very beneficial results, and has 
furnished several wgrks now in the course of publication. VYe 
think that our own commission has too much neglect^ the 
country libraries and archives; for, though from many circum- 
stances they are not so promising as were those of France, and 
we would not willingly have any of the valuable works which 
have been carried on in the national archives of the metropolis, 
the Tower, the Museum, the Chapter House, &c., neglected for 
the more doubtful results which a search in the provincial depdts 
might fiimisb, we sti^ believe that there remains much to be 
ggtberedL*" The numerous libraries of, thtf universities are ricji 
m manui^ripts of which the larger portion is to all useful pur- 
poses entirely unkbowm It is prppable that they would 
fiirnkh niatiy, works of which the pehjUcation would come within 

»»uy Iwpwtant colkctiow of MSS. m 
whlenjlie: Wyst unknown, ^hie sttontlon whtufa hajs of late been j^ven 

^j^any to Wbich ' no one ' ntd even dreamt of, and 'scafctfly a day paheis 
M imaiing of^daie aew 
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the present plan of the Record PoniiiiissiDinVWIiase objects, from 
the vast mass of materials pf a more decided . dfaaracter which 
e?eist in England, must necessarily, for a time at least, be very 
much circumscribed. Perhaps all that we have a ri^ht to expect 
of the Commission is a tdlerably accurate catalogue of the most 
important historical manuscripts preserved in the' universities* 
Yet we confess Uiat we look forward to something more. 
Wc have long been in the liabUg^of reading the manuscripts of 
one of our universities, and we knovwhow valuable are the short 
/icraps and notes of an historical nature with which they abound, 
notes written down by contemporaries mofp or less interested in 
th^events, and which oft^n supply circumstances of history that 
arC^ nowhere else to be foubd. We desire fervently to see a jrjata* 
logue^ wherein all the larger historical manuscripts shall be care- 
/uilyand accurately described, and wherein everything olf ihe kind 
to which we have just alluded shall be printed at leU^ti. The 
value of such a work may be easily conceived, and the task is 
by no, means so difficult' or so great as ^t first sight it may seem 
to he. 

There is another class of historical documents which the pro* 
vincial libraries may afibrd, documents of a very high value, — we 
mean ancient correspondence. Both the Commission Historique 
and the Record Commission have shown their esteem for such 
material. i\s family correspondence, what can be a more in- 
teresting and more valuable illustration of the history and public 
feeling of a somewhat remote period than the Paston Papers, 
of which five quarto volumes have been published. And wc 
believe that much correspondence, and that of a more public 
character than the letters of the Paston family, still lies con- 
cealed in different parts of England. In an ancient family 
residence in the county of Diffliara, a tradition had long existed 
that there were somewhere concealed in it important documents 
relating to the gfea( rebellion of the north in the reign of Eliza- 
beth. It had been so long repeated, that it began to be looked 
on as a mere tradition, when a gentleman acquainted with the 
family resolved one day to make a complete search after the sup^ 
posed historical treasures of the house. Every corner was carc- 
fiilly examined, and the enterprise was on the point of being re- 
linquished in despair, when cuiioiity attracted thei^ attention to 
an ot4 strong box, which was thrown ^asid^ atnoiig the lumbej*, 
and which had no appearance df havmjg 'beefi opened for cen- 
turies. Xt was now at last opened, and was found to be fuill of 
documents^ extensive correspondence of the time of Elixabeth, 
vvith many ro^alletters; they related chiefly to the rebellion, and 
there were^ interesting diaries by people concerned or nearly 
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interiested in it. The gentleman lo whom we owe the discovery 
of these relics is Sir Cuthbert Sharpe, Who we believe has now 
in the press a history of the northern rebellion of 15^, febiefly 
founded upon them. ^ 

After the universities^ the most important, probably^ of all our 
provincial archives are those of the cathedrals, and there is the 
greater necessity making an immediate inquiry into the nature 
and condition ot the documents preserved there, because they 
have in so ihany cases and so >3hg been left in a state of the most 
deplorable neglect. Every one who has read G unton’s History 
knows whait a beautiful collection of manuscripts the cathedral 
of Peterborough formerly assessed. ^Ve had ourselves, no long 
time ago^ occasion to maKe inquiries after certain nianuscisipts 
which we believed to exist there, and to our surprise we were in- 
formed that there was hot a siiigfih manuscript on vellum left, that 
a few' paper manuscripts were all that remained. Of course this* 
information did not apply to the muniments, among which is the 
precious ** Liber Swann^ni,” cotitainiiig the life of the Saxon hero 
Herew'ard, which the writer is at present editing from a transcript 
that was formerly made for tliif antiquarian Gale. Here, it is 
supposed that many of the treasures of Peterborough library 
have found their way into private colleq|ions. The cathedral of 
Lincoln contains many valuable records and other manuscripts, 
so do those of Worcester and Hereford and Exeter, and many 
others, and the rich library at Durham is well known, many of 
whose treasures are likely to be made public by the meritorious 
efforts of the Surtees Society. 

Many important documents are lurking in private repositories in 
our provinces, *How many valuable chartuiaries of monasteries 
have been bought and sold of late years! Some have been rescued 
from the most pbscure corners: — §ven, we believe in one instance, 
from the !ihop of a dealer in miscellaneous curiosities. The 
archives of the castles w^ere dispersed at a much later period 
than those of the monasteries* The last guardians of Ludlow 
Castle, the tocient court of the marches of Wales, were obscure 
persons who enriched themselves upon the plunder and sale even 
of its furniture and ornaments, and tradition points out private 
individuals of the county as the poss^sors of many important 
record? w|iich formed part of the spoils. Some rather early rofls 
and othitjr docupiei^ which fonnOTy belonged to some of the 
Welsh castles i^nd^municipalH^^^ lately passed through our own 
liatids«, We confer it the duty of a Record Commission to 
look carefully into such things — they should use their Judg^nt 
•in printing that which is most necessary, but jthey should leave 
nothing unknown. We thipk, indeed, that the government should 
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Cftase diligent inquiries to be made afteif the records M^hich ere 
not deposited in public offices^ that a report should be obtained 
sljating their nature and situation^ and the possibility of collecting 
them. It must not be forgotten that a large portion of the most 
valuable of the Admiralty documents now line the shelves of the 
Pepysian library at Cambridge. It is by no means creditable 
to our government that the important collection of the records of 
the ancient abbey of Battle should not have been^ ere this, de- 
posited in some place of safety, Snd their value as legal docu- 
ments pi'operly attested. 

» We would willingly suggest to the consideration of our Record 
Commission, the propriety of publishing the whole or, at least, 
a bolection of our monastic chartularies. Their great historical 
value is well known to all who have read the history of our con- 
stitution by Sir Francis Pal^ave, who has given some most 
' interesting illustrations from those of Battle, Abingdon, Caen, Sec. 
The chartulary of the abbey of Bamewell contains much valua- 
ble and curious information relating to^.tbe earlier history of the 
university of Cambridge. Many chartularies are preserved in the 
British Museum, many are fouild in the libraries of the univer- 
sities, and many are, as we may say, scattered over the world. 

Although we would<itiot desire our Record Commission to 
neglect any of its publications by incurring the expenses neces- 
sary to a complete and satisfactory inquiry into the contents of 
the provincial libraries, we still think that those libraries, even for 
their intrinsic value, have claims to their attention before those 
of the libraries of other lands. We look, indeed, with some dis- 
satisfaction on any money expended upon foreign correspondence, 
because we cannot see any proportionate advantages'^ which 
are likely to be obtained by it. In this respect, the French 
Commission hold a position entirely differing from our own, both 
because the records of France have been scattered over Europe, 
and because the objects of that commission embrace in a great 
degree the history of literature and philosophy, of which the do- 
cuments are naturally more widely dispersed. It 'was on this 
account) that M. Guizot sought to establish a connection with the 
historians of foreign countries, and that mpre particularly in Eng- 
hind, whither, as earlj* as '^e August of 1833 , he sent M.Francisque 
Michel, a gentleman so well known by his publications of the 
early French and Norman literature. The first and grand object 
of M. Michel’s mission was the transcription of the large metri- 
cal history of Normandy, written in the twelfth century by Benoit 
de Sainte-More; but his general objects were more' of a literary 
than historical character. It is, however, not easy to draw ah 
exact line between what is historical and what is merely literary 
in the writir^gs of thpse remote ages, and many of the publications 
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, which have already arisen from M. Michel’s researches, which 

. were confined to London, Cambridge, and Oxford, are equally 
valuable in whichever point of view we regard them. One of 
the most important results of his mission wdll be the two voluihes 
of inedite^ documents relating to the Nprman Conquest of Eng- 
land, of which the first has lately been published. 

The voljLiines of the collection of the Commission Historiquef 
which are now finished, partake more of. the nature of our State 
Papers than of the general |lublications of our Record Com- 
mission. While they wani nothing of the severe accuracy of 
state documents, they still possess a sufficient interest for the' 
general reader. Three volumes only have been actually pub- 
lished ; a fourth waits, w6 believe, for the completion of a voliwne 
of folio maps, which are to illustrate it. 

The first volume of the series is a diai^ of the proceedings of 
the States General of France, held at Tours in 1484, drawn up* 
by John Masselin, an ecclesiastic and one of the deputies for 
Rouen, who by his zeal ;}nd talents acted a very prominent part 
on the occasion. The abuses and disorders which had crept into 
every part of the state during the reign of the ninth Louis, and 
the feebleness of the government which immediately followed his 
death on the elevation of a minor to the throne, rendered it neces- 
sary to call together the representatives of the three estates of the 
kingdom ; and their proceedings, which Masselin has given at 
full length, afford us an interesting picture of the little immediate 
good which arose from the endeavours of men who, from the 
circumstance of their labours and counsel being so rarely called 
for, were not accustomed to state business, and who therefore 
were nt>t skilful enpugh to make their endeavours efficient by 
unity of action. The chancellor of the kingdom opens the par- 
liament by a sufficiently long and sententious address, well larded 
with quotations from ancient authors, in which he enters most 
fully into the praise of the nobleness and authority of their new 
king, mixed up with flattery of the deputies on the score of the 
tried loyalt/and obedience of his subjects, not without some 
bitter reflections on what ho considers the wicked inconstancy of 
the Commons of England.**^ 

Nowhere do we read that even for a si|fgle*day either inconstancy 
of mind, or the too great severity of the ro^l orders, or the victories 
of the enemy, or any extent of evils, have constrained the people of 


* III another place the Normans paj a high compliment to the moderation of the 
English, in their wars , — ** What disorders of war will you compare to so great a de- 
solation ? Would you speak of the English? They did not bum our towns like the 
Burgundians; they did not plunder; they did not kill or take your people; they 

sought only to retain the country, not to destroy it/’— p. 564* 
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France to be faithless to their kings. Quite the contrary ! the people 
have been ever ready to run to arms with all their might, and eyep |o 
die willingly, if fate so ordained. The greatest dlfijoulty become*. 
when it is a question of defending the person, or obeying the.^qi?ders of 
their sovereign. Your histories of the French are full of ekhhi|>les of 
faithfulness and constancy^; whereas, let us open the cH^bnicles of 
foreign nations, and we often see princes abandoned by their subjects 
for tTje slightest cause. Insomuch, that had I come to cite special 
proofs of your devotement to princes, and of the treasons of others, 
truly a whole day would have been at; nothing. Let it suffice to men- 
tion our neighbours, the English. Consider, I pray you, dte events 
•which have occured in that country since the death of King Edward. 
Look at his children, murdered with impunity, in spite of their age 
qualities^ and the crown given to the assassin by the favour 
' of tlm people! Aud if we ascend higher into the past history of that 
nation, it will appear t]|gt scarcely two or three at most of her kings 
f.have been allowed to mount the throne quietly and without revolu- 
tions, so much she loveth to change the reigning families, and to desert 
the legitimate heirs. We read even that since the time when the first 
William conquered that country, they a^e at the ninth change of 
dynasty, and, to date from the beginning of their monarchy, it is the 
twenty-sixth. No one, doubtless, will reproach the faithful French 
with such inconstancy and such a mass of crimes.^' — p. tlG. 

Without doubt the chancellor dated the commencement of our 
monarchy from the days of ancient Brute. 

The discourse, of the chancellor was followed next day by the 
solemn administration of the mass and a sermon, in whicli among 
other things the preacher commended the innocence of the king, 
which, like a caiivav<}s, clean, polished, and w'hite, is given us to 
paint upon, and that it w'as necessai 7 above all things to take care 
il^at no stain or false colouns should touch it; for, as one* spot of 
dirt is enough to spoil a white wall, so the least stain of sin soils 
and destroys innocence. But it ought to be painted and adorned 
with true and noble colours, with gold and silver, with purple 
and azure, that is, with the four cardinal and royal virtues. He 
preached long upon this theme.*' When the deputies met on 
business, their first care was to divide themselves 'into six divi- 
sions, for the, sake of avoiding confusion, which , six divisions were 
each to deliberate separately, their several resolutions to be after- 
guards compared together by a coumqil composed 0 / a certain 
iiumbe£<|F persons from each. Theii* choice of a president was 
not very nappy,: and die honest spirit of Masselin breaks out 
more than once into indignation against his conduct.^ At first, 

^ The pi^sideiit, it seeins. watt guilty of revealing the secrets of the assembly to the 
nobles. Oa Ofie M Icto slip the following threat. Censura, plane 

atcam, etqutdaw alU profecto digni sunt, sentientque calauiqin. Hi 

post hffic n6n reciltis.wbfdent.’'' See piurficularly pp, 
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though there was much want of agreement in their deliberations, 
ifa^^s ^ent on very fairly; the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon 
ehc^ll^aged and flattered the commons, doubtless with, their^ own 
particular views : but, when the zeal of the deputies began to give 
umbraggf to the party in power, the* latter began to show that 
their only object was to deceive them, to obtain their money, and ^ 
then to treat them with disrespect. In one instance their repug- 
nance to agree to what they considered the exorbitant demands 
of the court upon their pgrsSs drew upon them gross insult, and 
the person who uttered it is supposed to have been the Duke of 
Bourbon himself — 

I/’ said he, “ know well the manner^^of clowns* If they ama not 
sufficiently oppressed with burthens, they soon become insolent ! If 
therefore you relieve them entirely of this tax of tailles, they will im- 
mediately show themselves, mutually and towards their lords, rebeV 
lious and intolerable ; thus they ought not to be allowed to know 
liberty, but only subjection. For my part, I consider this tax as die 
strongest chain by which lliey can be bridled. 

“ Strange discourse !” observes John Masselin, ** and unworthy to 
be uttered by so eminent a person! But in his mind, as is commonly 
the case with old men, his covetousness had increased widi his age, 
and he appeared to fear the diminution of his pension.** — p. 420, 

The deputies, however, showed much spirit, and, When their 
labours w^ere ended, separated with anything but satisfaction. 
One, a bold and zealous theologian, gave vent to bis feelings 
before the chancellor in no measured terms — 

“ After they have obtained our consent for the raising of money, 
there no longer any doubt that we are cajoled ; it is clear that every- 
thing has been treated with contempt, both the demands inserted in 
our cahier^ and our final resolution's, and the limits which wc have 
established* As for the money, they have only granted usbne point, 
namely, that the tax shall no longer be called a taiHej but in future a 
free grant, as though our labours and the good of the Btoie were but 
an affair of lyords. Truly we would rather have the tax called a 
or even a ma!t6te, or a worse name still, if one eoiild be found, so that 
the people might be relieved. M'ay they have the malediction of God 
and the execration of ^en, whose actions and plots have been the 
cause of all this! They are the most dans(brofis enerai^^^te people 
and of the state. Where is their conscience, to take tl^Bjfrom us, 
against our will, and in spite of a solemn agreemenVwbaW^our own, 
and that without there being any danger of the state to render it neces- 
sary ? O ye detestable and public thieves, ministers of a tyrannical 
power! is it thus that tlte state will prosper? 4 call God to witness, 
^tbat all are bound to restitution, not only those who do and^ proenre 
these things, hut all those who have aided or consented and 

even those Who shall receive the money of which we have beisn' rObbed« 

• VOL. XVII. JNO. XXXIV.# • ^ 
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i' Him, thus speaking, and eager to continue, although he was ncit 
Sir Aom the truth, many blamed and constrained to be si^nt/'-r-p; 6^. 

' This interesting journal is preserved in several manuscripts, 
and we agree in the surprise of its editor, M« Berner, that it 
should have remained so long inedited. The honesty a^sd good 
« sense of its author are conspicuous throughout, and there can be 
Htde doubt that he entered the transactions of each day as soon 
as it; was ended. Like all the V 9 lumes yet published by the 
Oaminission, it is most ably edited. The Latin text is accom- 

E anied with a French translation, which is rendered valuable by 
aving incorporated with it verbatim reprints of such of the 
^ wieecb^Si &C4 of this assembly as were printed in black-letter at 
tbelume* . 

. The Wo other volumes of the Commission Historiqne which 
have been published form part of the grand series which will be 
compiled from the archives of the different ministerial offices. 
They are the first of seven volumes, whose materials, relating to 
the pegociations concerning the Spanish succession during the 
reign of Louis XIV., are deposited in the office of the minister 
for foreign affairs, and they are compiled and edited by M. Mignet, 
'the distinguished keeper of tlie archives of that ministry, who 
has prefaced them with an exquisite sketch of the political state 
and relation of France and Spain, up to the end of the period 
.which this work will embrace* M* Mignet’s book is not a mere 
collection of documents — the official papers are interwoven in a 
circumstantial narrative, which gives it all the interest of a diplo- 
matic history. The first volume of the corresponding collection 
from the archives of the minister of war has been finished some 
months, but it waits, we believe, the illustrative atlas of maps* 
The editor of this series is general baron Pelet. 

Although the collections df the public archives generally 
, afford materials for only a veiy late period of history, their 
contents during that period are tolerably complete. I'hose of 
. the mitusler for foreign affairs begin with the seventeenth cen- 
tury, but they are thence continued in a perfect series of about 
12,000 volumes, having received no injury by the revolution 
of 179S. The sac^ may be said of the archives of the de- 
partmetUmf war. Tho^ of the minister for the marine are not 
^ ^IHfhhle for historical purposes : they were separated from 
the other arohiv^s under Uie minister Seignelay; they were thrown 
into confusion m 1793, when each noble family endeavoured to 
seize and the papers which relisted to itself; and that 

confusimi increased by their arrangement in alpha- 

■ betical ordar; T^iey are /at present at Versailles, but they are 
>,lo Ite tranisfetred to Paris, when the historical section of the 
txfilWtry ellthe marine will be emplowed in arranging them. 
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, The |>oblic&tion^ which the Commission faajs ftt {Mheaenf in the 
ptese relate to distant points of a wide extent of time* The 
period of the first two races of the Frankish kings iv^ili 
trat^ by two ekriy and important chartularies, that df the abbey 
of Saint-Bertfn^ now preserved in the library of St. ©iner, and 
that of the church of Notre Dame of Chartres. The history of 
Neustria, tinder the Normans, will be given in the vast and 
hitherto inedked chronicle ip Anglo-Norman verse, by Benbtt dc 
Saint-More, from the MS. HaH. 1717, in the British Museum. 
Of this work, edited by M. Francisque Michel, the first volume 
will be published in November. The chronicle of Benott will 
be followed by that of the monastefy of Mont Saint-Mic|)fe], by 
William de Saint-Paer, also in Anglo-Norman verse, M'hSch 
has been communicated to the Commission by Mr* Thomas 
Wright, its correspondent in London. • 

A long period will receive interesting illustiation Urom the cob 
lection of letters of the kings, qu^ns princes, and princesses of 
France, to the kings, Queens, princes, and princesses of Bugland, 
from the middle of the twTdftli to the end of the si}^teenrti ceiitury, 
selected by M. Cham poUion-Figeac, chiefly from the collections 
made by Br^uigny during bis residence in London. 

The long space from the date of the above-mentioned works 
to the end of the fourteenth century has, as yet, only' furnished 
one document of importance — the history, in Provencal verse, 
by a contemporary, of the wars against the heretical Afbi^nses, 
which will be published from a manuscript in the Royal Library, 
with a translation, by M. Fauriel. We have, however, some 
hopqjs of seeing printed in the collection, a very long and interest- 
ing poem in Latin elegiacs, by a French ecclesiastic of the 
middle, or rather of the first hal^of the thirteenth century, relating 
to the sapie wars, and to the aWaks in which France was con- 
cerned during the latter end of the twelfth and beginning of the 
tliirteenth centuries. 

The reigns of Charles VI,, Charles VIL und Louis XI., have 
afforded two most important chronicles — that of the monk of 
Saint-Denis; and that of Amelgard. The history of the sixteenth 
century will receive much light from ^election of the vast mate- 
trials contained in the papers of tbe Cardinal Perrenot de Gfan- 
velle, chief minister of the S|>atiiBh monarchs Charles V. and 
Philip II., which are preserved id the Public Library of Besmt- 
gon, and from the Memoirs of Robert d^Esclaibes, a gentleman 
of Hainault, who served in the army of the League in the days of 
Henry III. and Henry IV. The papers of Cardinal M#e#kin 
will also yield a rich harvest. For the history of thd 
eentury there are already irt preparation, a Hrstory# iti itxt^cfn 
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of tfao Wars of the Fraoche-ComtS 1632 to 1648, by 
ajcouns^lto^ at the partiaoieht of Ddle, the Lord Girardot of 
Beab^emiuj who was at this time a member of the govemmetit 
of the provmte; and the Memoirs of the Baron de Yuverden. 

The i^pmmisdion appointed by M. Guizot has also prddeod and 
commen^ci collections, whpse contents are re- 

strictec^ to no particular periods M. Gu^rard will make a selec- 
tion of documents from three deppsitories— from the original 
Registers of the Parliament of Paris, fiBom the Registers of the 
Chafiibre des Comptes, and from the Treasury of Charters. A 
Stjft greater work has been entrusted to M. Champollion*Figeac, 
t^Sit of making a selection* from the whole of the State Docu- 
ihl^ts^eontained in, the Bibt&thique Royak. Three very exten- 
sive cdllectipns have already been subjected to analysis — that of 
Dupuy; that of Briehne; and that of Brequigny, consisting of 
bis transcripts from our Exchequer^ Tower, and British Museum, 
The collection of Colbert, so rich in materials of every kind re- 
lating }q the foreign and domestic affairs 9f France, is at present 
uuderj^oing the same process, and the first volume of the series is 
to jgo to press during the present year. A collection of the Char- 
ters of Towns and Corporations, from the eleventh to the fifteenth 
cen^i0i wjU be edited by M, Augustin Thierry. 

Sit^iji are the historical publications with which the French 
Commif siou has commenced its labours. The publications of 
Record Commission relate to an earlier period of his- 
tory fbi^n the generaiity of those of the Commission Historique^ 
Tbe mpst impoi'tant of them all*— the grand collections of onr , 
jblls— ‘have found an admirable and learned editor, in Mr. Duffus 
Havdy, of the Tower Record Office. There are already published, 
or nearly ready for publication, under his care, the first volume 
bf the Pjaient Rolls, containing the whole of the reigri of John; 
the fipt ydlunie of the Close Rolls, embracing the same period with 
the eight ffrsi years of Hen. III.; Liberate, Misee, and Prestita 
Roi] V 9 ^at rei^ ; a volume of Norman Rolls, and one of Oblate 
and Fittb Rolls, of the saihe period; a volume of Fi^hch Rolls; 
and ihe first volumes of the Charter Rolls and the Gascon Rolls, 
eajpliLr^^latjng to the rei^ of John and part of that of hb successor 
JHenry*;/ At pfeti^nt Wij^nal ron^ verbatim; but 

after they beedfheso numi^rous and extensive, that 

we c& harm^ su^pqi^a that oiir.Coipini^ion entertains the idea of 
contmui^ the prm^ of^hb on^nMf^'W recommend strongly 
t|iat they the shape of calendars; but these 

things as were for- 

' blind people " 

One of the tnost crying sms 

S^bbro the reproduction of the Foe-*. 
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dera; and it certainly, became a difficult ^i^eatipii w'ith the Com- 
mission that followedi whether the moupy> which, had been thrown 
aw'ay, at the rate of about «£5000 for a folio vbf hin^ of 500 ^^ages, 
on the reprinting of a work which was already on the shelves of 
every cft-eat library^ should be entirely lost^ or whethejt* viilue 
shoula be given to the work by throwing more money hfter thet 
which was gone. We are glad, however, that the prodiibtidp 
future volumes has been entrusted to the care of Mr, Sto^hnspn, 
a gentleman in whose hands they will certainly be edi^d with 
accuracy and judgment. Into his care also has, been given a 
work of extreme interest and value, — a collection of ^Cetterypwitly 
from the British Museum, but by fpr the greater part from the 
Tower, beginning with the early pai’t of the twelfth century ,,ahd 
closing with the middle of the fourteenth : they w ill make three 
thick volumes in octavo. We believe that it is also in contem- 


plation to print some of the Rolls of the Caries consist- 

ing of >vhat are supposed to have been very early transcripts pf 
the charters brought ipto Chancery, to be confirmed. 

Two volumes of the Rolls of the Curia RegiSj^ consisting 6f 
pleas before the king’s justices, including^ the reign of the nfst 
Richard and the first year of the reign ofjohn, have been edited 
by Sir Francis Palgrave. A volume of the Fines levied oh lends 
or other possessions, from 7 iRieh. I. to John, in five counties, 
as well as the Pipe Roll, whicdi is attributed to the. 31 Iten. I., 
have been published by Mr. Hunter. A Chancellor’s Roll, 6r du- 
plicate of the Pipe of 3 John, has also been printed by Mr* Hunter. 
Mr. Roberts, of the Tower, has edited selections frdm'the Pine 
Rolls of the reign of Hen. HI. ^ As we approach the later periods 
of cair history, ihp publications of pur Record Commission are 
much less niiiiierous. Mr. Hunter has given a volume of Select 
Rolls from the Chapter Housp, which contains, besides a patent 
roll of 7 John, six rolls relative to the confiscations of lands in 


the barons’ wars of the reign of Hen. III., and transcripts of 
letters-patent of the reigns of Hen. V- and Hen, VI. Mr. Hardy, 
ill his volume of Norman Rolls, has given the very interesting one 
of the first year of Henry V., wh(^, the series of those rPlU is re- 
sumed. But by far ^the most important, in ustrati^^ of the history 
, of this period is found in the five ypl^ea, by Sir Harris]Nic6Ias, 
of the Proceedings and Ordinyh^sps of the Privy Council, pub- 
lished from MSS. in the Brttis^, Museum, which conlfiiii the 
reigns pf Rich. IL, Hen. V. arid Hen. VL, tp the year 

1445, , r 

We have .frotri 

the first voluirie of the grand coilecticfu of thc.Eugi|sh 
(comprising the Saxop' 

a plan somewhat, similar more eatepsiy^^^ 
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cefebi^t^d c^ll^ctioti of the Hifttoriana of Fi»^ee by Dorn Boii^, 
^u^t» Wo know that thU piaii is by no mea»ta universally a{M 
pirovgd; yeu on a ^ir compamon of the advantages and uiconve* 
nienceV of both ptatis^ that of printing each chronicle separately^ 
and that of the French Benl^dietinei we think tbat^ for ai^egniar 
and complete series of chronicfesi where, as in Mr. Petries cOl« 
lectio^ the thne is judiciously divided into periods so as not to 
cause too miMsh cutting up of single authors, the latter is decidedly 
the best^ • ^ 

in formation of the Commission Hi$i4^ique^ M» Guizot’s 
piM ehibtac^ an extent which was never contemplated by our 
Comniission — the development and progress of philoso^ 
pbyy kkdratnre^ and the arta> have ever marched haiid*m*-ha»d 
with those of political events. — 

After the political history, the intellectual and mofal history of a 
Obtmtr^have an equal claim upon our attention: thei^ is no grander or 
hObibr part of the destinies or a people than the series of their efforts 
and of their p)rOgress in philosophy, science, and literature. Without 
doubt .^ ahundance, and the spechd character of the monuments of 
this kiad, prescribe to Us iir this respect some reserve; they must not 
be taken too readily, pr in too great number, into a collection, of which 
what, is properly termed history is the main object. But the works 
which, at certain' epodbs, have strongly agitated men’s minds, and have 
exerci^ a poweml action nsti the intellectual development of contem- 
porary generanbns, — ^^tJbose which have opened, in the movement of 

* fticbtiveiiience of minute divisions in Bom Bou* 

pan, a ftepdii bj .Messrs. Naudet and Daunou, the editors of the 'dine- 
teedffi VeMow Of the senes, strCi think, extremely judicious : — ^ 

. If.est li^rt probable que, fiddle au plan adopts, d partir du'tome v., pan Dorn 
Bouqfieti Brial n^utait pris pour matiere de la dixieme s^rie due les deux regnes de 
Sauit tiemU ei de rhilip^ did ief6 a 1^85; 59 aiis. NOirs prions rAcaddfiiie 
dWSfUluer s'^llxtb Vaudruft paaiuleux comjnrundrc dans oette a^rie nouveile Philippe^ 
lO-Bef tfOtS'Sls, Iiouis X«, Philippe V. «l Charles IV., jusqu’cii h’espacu 

^tal aeraitjde IQS ans, «t correspoudrait eii grande partie au xiu*^ siecle. On ^viterait 
p^ cehe mahi^tioi], ou Ton restreindTait da Uiolns ies rhOrcellffiients que la critique S 
plus d’tme /llt»t^j[‘hprodb^ a ^iteurade cC'^raiid recueil. £ii diet, il leur a falla 
parta^ neuf Wcttvns et. db(lfibiver eu au^aiijt de vc^juines les dironiques de Ssint- 
DenU, d^Uper cn. de minces fragments etpresqoe <m parceHes beaucoup d’autres 
chrppfqoes molns ^tendues, litterrempi« Jes refations des guextbs, des 

dba eritri^priuee de tout genrc!i :(|^,,b^ une de cet sdries, 

n’out tiltdiuniiutibies ott qilif 9^ A la v^rii^, o^t inconvd- 

umnfeilbmrdsttltet. teste dW d’annales par des ^poqoes ' 

dliterblnlekj OfE TSiStdVd tit muMpilshi fes’ ptMi d^arr^t ; on k rthd moim ft6~ 

quest, itmlitk sensible, buekjlllbftds $ luefd^e qu*mi agrandit les pdriodes. 

Qnaod d tiCr|*a^ qiip j^j^ setd ct mittte bpiftur^uc, un plartagS en livres ou 

diapiiresi qui hjp tend qu^d dt^idgudr' l«»r r^|pii^i; 1 ^'fpmpt pas renciiaSnement des faits: 
till r^ett n^y es^ jiitcrrdti^pd qdv pour coiipmll i J>rl:pea pages de distance r«a Ifen 

qu'bit Qtt< 1 ^ 1 ^ daim leor eouiu 

.utaturd publics quatfO 

qu chtq. ana plus^tu^d. srfUs doufe des mrantages ; mais 

f}^ doutons que^ Itrit bW icHhr. dts* lecteufs' que <te moiceler et de dkM 
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ideSLn, a new era-^tli(>se, lastly^^ which, under a fi>rm purely literary, 
reveal to us forgotten manners, customs facts of soeial life, the 
traces of which have, disappeared, — such works are allied witli 

history ; and, should we discover some monuments of ^his ki^i^ w© 
should ynsider it opr duty to undertake at once the putttcation> in 
forming^ particuJar series of such worKs in the general c^eplji^n. 

Lastly, Site, the history of the arts ought to occupy a hi this 

vast sum total of researches, which embraces all the parts of the hadnnal 
existence &nd destinies. No stpdy, perhaps, reveals to us mbre clearly 
the sopial condition, and t^true mind of past generations, than tbtn m 
their religious, civil, public, and domestic monuments, of the va^ous 
ideas and rules which have presided at their construction, — the Atudy» 
in a word, of all the Works and all the variations of architecture, which 
is, at the same time, the beginning and summary of all the ajcts«^’-r- 
Report of M, Guizot, Nov* 1834* 

A separate Committee was named in January, 1B35, to super** 
intend the formation of this brancb of the grand work. Like t!be 
former, they were all men distinguished in literature or science, 
the most eminent in thpse researches over which they were now 
called to preside* They were Messrs. Victor Cousin, Vitet, Au- 
guste Le Prevost, Pierre (the inspector-general of 

torical manuments), Victor Hugo, Ch* Lenormant, Albert Lenoir 
(the architect), and Didrpn, who is the secretary of iho Com* 
mittee. 

The labours of this Cpminittee are naturally but secondary to 
those of the oilier, and their extent, in the number of volooies at 
least, is much more circumscribed. The only one which has yet 
made much advance is the volume of inedited works of Abelard, by 
M. Victor Coqsiii, which we believe is just published, or on the 
point of piiblicat\pn. It is divided into three parts, the fir^t of 
which contains the Sic et Non, (from a manuscript in the librwy 
of Avranches,) the work whicli caused Abelard^s condemnation 
at the Council of Sens, hi : 1 1 40f The second part consists of 
fragments of a Treatise on Dialectics, in the form of a long com- 
mentary by Abelard on the iWonon of Aristotle; and the third 
part will Contain a coHectioh dr fragments and lesser phtlosopb^ 
cal works of Abelard, amemg. which will be printed his Interest*^ 
ing Glossce in Porpl^ritifn. We believe that M. Cousin is also 
preparing some important but hitbeild Inedited works of our 
country h^n Roger^Bacon, dnd bf the most distinguished schoiaril 
of the Parisian university. . j 

Under the direction of the Second Committee, M, Si|iti|^ 
Beuve is drawing up an account of the successive develofm^l^i 
during the three last eeHluries, of the study and cri^al bhtlory 
of the Ancient Lit^fatnre of France; and M«de Waillyi^^ief of 
the administrative section of the archived of the kfitgd^> ia enfiK 
ployed on a coileibb Manual of Pateogra^hy^ 
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M. Guizot’s . Historique ^ 

As far as the labours of this ConimUtee are directed to the 
history of philosophy and literature, whose nu»tiuti)e«ts written 
documents, the plan which presented itself nattxrtiify in the works 
of First Conunittee, is that which must be adopted here also, 
namely, the simple publication of such inedited mdnafljients as 
appear to be of sufficient importance. But, when we enter upon 
the history of the arts, it becomes necessary to follow ^uite a dif- 
ferent course, to produce works much more coi^iplate and much 
more comprehensive* We cannot Hescribe the measures taken 
by M* Guizot to. attain this object better than in his own words: 

When we quit science and literature to occupy ourselves with the 
arts, we must necessarily change our method, nere it is no longer an 
adkir nf discovering and printing inedited works. With the exception 
of a slp^l number of special treatises, the history of tlie arts is not in 
books ; it is written in the monuments themselves, whose forms, vari- 
ab!le according to times and places, represent not only the principles 
and tlie rules followed by the different schools, but, above all, the mind, 
the ideas, the knowledge, which belonged to the ages of which they are 
memorials. It is, therefore, the forms of tfie monuments which wc 
must reproduce, by means of a short but exact description, taking care 
' to note minutely the characteristic differences which are reraarkAle in 
each. All the monuments which have existed, or which still exist, on 
the soil of Fmnce will be the object of a particular study in each town, 
in each hamlet, in each group of habitations. To the descriptive notices 
will be often joined a plan, a section, and at least one or two elevations 
of the structures mentioned ; all the plans and designs shall be reduced, 
as far as possible, to one scale, and the collective sum of these works 
will form a true monumental statistic of France, studied according to 
its difiereiit ages. 

** At this mqmeqt M. Ramey is executing a specim*en of this*work 
for all the monuments which exist in three canton^ of the department 
of the Oise, and M. Grille de Benzelin, for tyro arrondissements of the 
department of the Meurthe. ^ • 

M. M^rimee, inspector of the historical mdnum^nts of France, and 
one of the members of the Committee, has surveyed, during the last 
months of this pre^t year, the whole of the ancient province of Brit- 
tany. The numemus tdM^ervations which he has sent me rdlate chiefly 
to the history of the Breton architecture, in which he thinks that he 
has discovered a particular style. He has, moreover, addressed to 
me, as well as to the miaistar of the ipterior, various propositions re- 
lating to the conservation of die buildi^s pf the middle ages which fac 
has visited. Lastly, Hie is gone, by my or^m, into the Apartment of 
la Vienne, in order to examine the rjsmaihs of the bneient abbey of 
Charroux, to make a statement of the preisent cotididon of this monu- 
ment, and to take the necessary steps for insuring its preservation. ; 

“ In every part M. M6rim6e lias remarked a great readiness to pre^ 
serve and study the motiiitnents of our history. Leaf hed societies afe 
engaged in describing them; a great number of artists and 
/fllvate indiriduals are midueg researches at tiieir charge ; every ope is 
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^walous to enter, as far as it is in his power^ into the views of 'the 
jgovernment. ^ Nevertheless^ such researches require a^ spcstfial know- 
ledge, and consequently ought to be made according to detailed an^ 
precise instructions* The Committee has undertaken to compile thdie 
instructionsjwhich mil themselves form a considerable work. M* Al- 
bert Lenoitt member of the Committee, is engaged op all that concerns 
the public monuments, Gallic, Greek, Roman and Christian, up to the 
eleventh century ^ M. Auguste tie Prevost, on the religious monu- 
ments from the eleventh century tq the present day ; M. M^rim^e, on 
the military arehiti^ture of all* epochs, including the roads, which, in 
their origin, are all military^ M.^enormant has composed a treatise 
on all the moveables of different ages, on vases and ornaments, on * 
medals, on vignettes and miniatures of manuscripts, &c. &c* The ffrst 
part of these instructions is corajptetely finished, and will soon be puMo 
press. Engravings on wood, auded to the work, will render it dearer 
and more easy to understand* 

1 considered that, at the moment when they arc executing with so • 
much care, under the ministry of war, the map of France, it would be 
desirable to have made, by the skilffil engineers of that department, 
a map of ancient France, with an indication of the ancient ways and the > 
ancient towns of all epochs. General Baron Pelet, the director of the 
depot of war, has agreed to this proposition, and has offered to com- 
pile from the great map of France a map in four sheets, where all the 
monuments, and all the data relating to archaeology, shall be noted in a 
particular manner. General Pelet has given instructions to this effect 
to the officers of the staff, who are engaged in the formation of the 
general map .” — Report of Dec, 1835. 

From what has been already done, and from the judicious 
manner in w hich it has been done, we look for much from the 
Commission Ifistorique, It bears in all its members the marks qf 
the greaUman und6r whose auspiees it arose, and die strong cha- 
racter w'hich he has given to it will not easily be changed by after 
circumstances. The government igeems to feel deeply the im- 
portance of •the undertaking, and is evidently desirous of co- 
operating in the pursu^ of its objects. The annual grant of 
120,000 francs^ has gone, and will, go far, particularly where so 
much economy is shown in its distribution; in fact, if we take 
into consideration the different value of mpney in the two coun- 
tries, and of the expenses of work and materials, it ought to do as 
much as the expenditure* of our own Record Conimission. But^ 
it eiwys several advantages : for no person who is a member of 
the Commission is paid for literary labour, and the commissioners 
have generally been most zealous in volunteering their services. 
Other persons employed receive, as in our Commission, a certain 
remuneration i^er ^e two heads of transcripts and editing. 

• A writer in our moplhly contemporary, the Gentleman's Ma- 

* We leirki tiiat the of );»ublic instruction intends to ask for 150,000 francs 

in the buds^ af the ensatug year, Init, at the sagie time, we ftie told that he has not 
much con&ence of obtunlug it, , ' ^ 
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gazioe^ in reviewing; the first publicalton of the Surtees Society/ 
has committecf a slight itiadverteticy^ ih arguing our superiority 
ever other nations from ^e supposed ctrcumsmnce that societies 
of individuals here do that iu which elsewhere the a;overnaiei3it 
interferes, and iu considering, as far as we understam bim^ the 
interference of the government for the puhlication of the national 
moiiuments aa a badge of despotism. In this point We differ 
little from our neighbours, in q^her Countries such societies are 
as numerous, and even more numerous^ than in our own ; and 
, their publications, with some exceptions, have been infinitely 
superior, because they never adopted the childish system of ex- 
clusiveness, and the stftl worie systems of feasting, of paying 
gj^eat salaries to inferior *^ervants, and of' making toys instead of 
useful books, which have too offen characterized the societies in 
, merry England. The Surtees Society has begun its labours in a 
better spirit, and promises us a few books of great historical 
value, it is still left to the chance labours of such societies, or 
of individual zeal, to print the monuments of our moral and intel- 
lectual history.* The most promising of all attempts which have 
btthpto been made is that of our antiquaries. The Society of 
Afitii|uaries has, indeed, raised good hopas by the establishment 
of its Saxon Commiftei — its Cs^dmon will, we have no doubt, 
find a Worthy successor in Layamon, of which we hope soon to 
See the first volume; its Exeter Book, on which Mr. Thorpe is 
at present engaged, will be the most important publication it has 
yet undertaken, We would counsel the antiquaries to follow it 
Up With the works of the illustrious Alfred, which in Mr. Kemble, 
who, we believe, has long had the idea of collecting them, would 
find a skilful editor ; and they might next give us what is much 
waiting, a good edition of Piers Irlowman, that most important 
monument of the language afid of the, moral and political feeling 
of the fourteenth century. By proceeding vigorously in the path 
whic^: has^ heen struck but for them, the antiquaries will pur- 
chase tfie good bpinm» of posterity^ But we fear^thal the spirit 
which gave fife to the Saxon Committee is weak and short-med. 
The great-mindedne$'s of the seventeenth century, which, besides 
securing to us oiyr political r^hts by its wisd!bm and its blood, 

- has left US so many noble mouiimepl^ of iiidividiml industry in* the 
publication of our historle^l mCuUUiefitSir just awaking 

after its loi^ Slumber ; we hbpbaud tru^t thit it may have gained 
Strength and freshness hy its ropdS^- ' 

, III!.. Hf lii.. II | , f- |l II I , < f i iMi I l l l ll i h> H ii, w i W («t wn . ■ 

* In ftkme u/whst av vagltt tv hwt » SdcSsty of 

UbtDryr-4|h^kUVhK>^ UtailwlMw cwv «f CUimpQftksi^^eac, ♦ 

a tauufui two curloas diTpttiicJes relatiwg to the £s|ahkMit«fi>t of 

,ltMi Norman mltab^ aiidl Sicily; ssU it has te preparalton vrliat will, we ha#e no 
QoeM, be iiji eaceUeai i^ditum tS Gregory of Tosir*. 
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Aiit. W -^Bri^e an Johann Heinrick Merck, pan G^he^ Her^ 
•der, Wieiam, itnd andern hedeutetiden MU 

Merckxs biographiscker Sidzze. Herausg^eben votl 0ri Kart*' 
Wagner, l^rer ani Gross*Herzoglicbeq Gymnai^ium Darm* 
stadt. (Iletters to John Henry Mercfc, from Gotiie, 

Wiehnd, and other eminent Cotenif^oranes. With a Biogi^<* 
phical Sketch pf“Merefc*s Life. Edited by Dn Charles Wagner^ 
Teacher at the Otatid Ducal ^G^ytnnasium, Darmstadt.) 8v*0* 
1835. 

This work is not only full of attraction for the man of letters, and . 
the lover of modern German literatui^e in general, but it ecjuatly in- 
vites the attention of the poet and philosoplier, of the artist, natiip 
ralist, and geologist; comprtsitigif as it does, a series of letters 
from most of the eminent men i^eWeen the years 1770 and 1790) 
who belong to those classes. For more than half a century liave 
these interesting documents of the most interesting period of Ger- 
man and p^crbaps of general literature been kept back from the 
world, "ilie person to whoiii they were addressed, Johann Hein- 
rich Merck, was a gentleman of ampfe fortune, resident at Darm- 
Hadt, whose varied talents and j^nUgbtened appreciation of nierit 
liave linked his name with the first geniuses of that prolific period. 

Of him Gcitlie declares — This singular ^an has, of all others^ 
.exercised the greatest influence oyer lUylife**^ Herder exclaims— 
Good man! Heaven grant me alyvays a friend like you!** 
And Wielaiid, in the fulness of his warm hearty says — Should it 
3ver happen that I could love notbing^mdre, I should still love 
Gdthe and Merck;** and, on another occasion, ** Excellent.fnend! 
before I desert'you/l shall have poisoned my wife and strangled 
[iiy seven children !” Gothe, in his own early biography, gives * 
HI account of Merck, which we.. here insert rather as illustrative 
if part, than as a complete pictum, of his character. 

Of his early education I know but little. After completing his 
studies, he accompanied a gen^nduni to Switzerland, where be regained 
some time, and returned marriej. When 1 firyt knew him, he was pay- 
iiaster of the forces at Darmstadt. Bnddw^ jiyith the highest intellect 
&nd undei-standing, he had made himself ekfiensively acfl^^ more 
especially with modern literature, and particularly stjpaiecl the history of 
mankind and of the world in alt agejs Ond , places. He was peculiarly * 
gifted with the power of aceurklirty and acutely. As a man of 

busmens also, and a ready aCcOtintaht, lie iim lOiUch distinguished. By 
dl, save those in whom hli blilng wited personal dread, 

ivas he hailed as a weleome scMde^ His visage was loitg 

snd thin, with a pointed promhiea^ light blue eyes, approach^ 

bg to grey,. Which sCenied eogarly'^ around Mm, and.gaeu 

bis expression something tiger-Iike. ' Lavater*S Thysiognmny has pre- 
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served his Drofite. A ^r^nge incongruity ebnradlerized Ikis niiiKl« ^ 
nature noble, trustwortby, and uprigfati» he had become .so embitt^ed 
^against the woi^d, and batl so yieklecl to ihh morbiii feij^og of irritation, 
that an almost irresistible incUnation for miMi^f>aiid jeVen for knavery, 

seemed at times to overpo^eir , \ 

Here it must be rOtnembered^ tbei Ootho was not sitting as a 
moral judges bdt rather reviovving llio picture of human ine in a 
poetic sen^e; and that rogue*’ end knave^ bore very different 
meanings in his vocabulary yrem, what, ffiey did in Levator’s. 
Gothe adds:;^*' But as we Wtlliiigly seek the excitement of that 
danger from which we believe ourselves securci so was I the more 
anxious for the enjoyment of his good qualities, feeling con- 
t^liced that he would not tUm his evil side towards me. He 
dbntinue^ in the same strain to expatiate on his peculiar and 
seemingly contradictory qualities, atid^ the subsequent corre- 
spondence amply dlls up the measure of his character ; which we 
here see reflected in that of others over whom be exercised a 
never flagging sway, and whom he was constantly urging, by sea- 
sonable encouragement or undisguised saro^m, to the fulfilment 
of that contract which great talents tacitly dr^ka with the public. 
No lack of eUergyVor falUdg off of power, qscaped his eagle eye; 
the friOhd w'ho had once obtained hi^ interest felt that he must 
labour to retain it t and even the name of Gdthe did not screen 
him ftpm MoiOfc’s criticism — of which an instance occurs 
in the short prelrminary bic^rapby from which these particulars 
are extracted. When that great poet sent him his Clavigo to 
peruse^ Merck remind^ him of his higher powers^ adding, ** You 
must not write such stuff again — anybody copld do as much.” 
c With tCgard tp himself, fortune had ma^^e him too independent, 
and nature too versatile, to acquire great individual celebrity. To 
enumerate the various subjects on which he tried his powers will 
suffice to prove why he did hot attain ahy European fame. To 
few is, it given to be great in more than one line. Merck excelled 
alike in poetry, descriptive prose, tales, satire, and epigrams* A 
few of his smaller satirical poems are annexed tO this w'ork> and 
remind u$ of the faumoUr of $wiftv As a critic he stOod first 
of his day ; all the cotemporary writers srere ^rOviewed by him, end 
in him the candidate*’ for fame eid^ the stern 

examiner, who%e d^inW wOuM fortund with the 

public* His erkfesi^s ow tho 'of the day foii^ed one of 
the great suppot^ts off die ; 

and Wieii^nd, the editor of i^t pcriodiealji Ciiqibaficaliy !>says, 
Your reviews gbf^ Kfc? I# dou^i^to thb^Mercuiyts;? amd^^agam — 
Heally and •truT^ii dear friend, you otig^t l6' itwlrmbre | all ymf 
have hitherto thirown on'pa|»fr it pnre^ geddi*^^ 
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reason also to assert that his pea was always enaployad otj the 
side of irutli, and for die maiatenance of a severity and purity of 
taste, which faad a most salutary e&ct upon &e numerous <»ndi-^ 
dates for fame at that peridd. In all subjects connected with art 
he'displaye^he same powers of judgment. His own hduse was 
a museum of ooUcctions.^ In him rising talent of every, kind foujtd 
a ready patron, .and several of; the distinguished German artists of 
that Ume owe their outset in life, and their support on the road 
to improvement, to his judicioyishdvice aiid liberality; while the 
letters from the Grand Puke and Duchess of Weimar, apd from 
Gothe, evidence his high repute as a connoisseqr. Notwithstand- 
ing all these occupations, and tlie cegulac attendance which his 
official situation required, he found time for deep research into 
natural history, gedogy, and physiology; and prosecuted these 
sciences with ati tirdpiii* which attrapteci th^ nol^ice of the first pro- 
fessors, and procured him the correspondence of. a Blumenhach, 
a Camper, and a Sir Joseph Banks., ... 

With all Ioog-est8blished,prejudice8 of society— with all falla- 
cies of system, or nuinnerisms of style— iWerck vyaged uncasing 
war. No moral imposture, or quackery in literature or science, 
eluded bis scrutiny} and, no piatter how exalted the individual, 
or bow triumphant the party, the darts of bis sarcastic. spirit were 
always hurled at them. On all occasions , he was clear, severe, 
and practical ; with sufficient shrewdness end knqwledgp of the 
world to know w^re harshness a^ ridicule would, be good, and 
with kindness and poetry, enough in his. nature to ffiel.Us'bere ten- 
derness and encouragement would be better. For his own peace 
of mind, his ideal of perfection was placed too high.. He knew 
loo well What was excqlleat, to be satefied with what he himself 
did. His was indeed; ‘ * the quick bosom to which auiet is a hell ;” 
and, in change and,. multiplicity of avocations, ne sought ^hat 

satisfaction whicn.une alone would not affOTd. ** Whenever, as 

Gdtiic say 8, “he began-to curse his own abilities, and was disgusted 
at not finding bis powers of production conse op to the standard 
which he had*fixed, he would throw aside the politer arts, and 
transfer all his energies to sotae puWic speculation or mercantile 
enterprise, Which, while ^ yielded pecuniary profit, also afforded 
food W a while to his testlesS mioffi Such was the man who , 

held jo h» bands. aU tliftepthi of that grd^otknot of Weimar 
bemd 8bd,„Was . miner tbd Ojgsen fe»pd, or confidential 

arbitor,t$,%eplM^ Wd princes-rof flUiitofatote and politics. 

Our’reviewsnghidsAiaracler a}td life, We are strudt with a con- 
geuiaiily iii tli^ betWeeH; and the late Witharo 

*l^coe. fe dMatifar pnowlodge; iu versatility, of. talent, and in 
phttanffiw^ etforu An «Usse«Mipatioa iff science and the pro- 
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nKitioii iiiteli«cturi putsuiU, tbe«^ k 9 «trtkitig coincidence be- 
ti^een dietn^ Happy were the task the biographer had the 
.msemblance extended tfarepghoiit life, and the same xerene -sky 
marked the setting 6f each bright lun[iina^. Suffice it here to 


aay, that, disappointed in spirit, and exhausted w^h a painful 
disease, MercK put an end to bis life with his own hand, on the 
^7th of June, I79U et the age of firiy. Let us deal gently with 
bis memory, and leave judgment to Him who alone could know 
die force of dm temptation, or ^he» severity of the conflict. 

Of the variety of subjects discussed in the letters composing 
this work, some conception may be formed from the following 
list of correspondents!— ■ * 


Herder. 

Sophie de la itoebe. 

Boie* 

<>« Schlosser. 

Nicolai. 

WJeland* 

Grand Duchess of Weimar. 
Grand Duke of Weimar. 

H. Fuseli. 

Caroline Herder. 

Ursinus. 

F. Jsleobi. 

, Baron von Berotdingen. 
Louisa von Goebhausen. 
Dalbeig^ Prince Primate of 
Frankfort. 

Bode, 

Wills. 

W, Tischbein. 

Zentner. 

Count von Veltheim. 
Bettuch. ' 


G; Forster. 

K. Hess." 

Voigt. 

von Sehmerfeld. 
vonSommering. 
Ltchtenbesgi* 
G.M.delaBoche. 
Gptbe's mocker. 

Knig^e. 

P, Caimper, 

Baron Hohenfeld. 
Blumenbach. 

Sir Joseph Banks. 

Faujas ^ St. Fond. 
Hemsterhuis. 

Prince Gallttzin. 

A, Camper. 

Count Frederick Stolberg, 
Bafon de LUc. 

Schneider. 

Eberbard, « 
Wyttenbacb. 

Sarasin, 


Sucl^; aJKit of names as the above seemsf almpst to supersede 
the nece^si^ of hoy remark. Fortunate should we esteem 
bur IbHght cyde%, of t^lpnt, which 

at illutnino bbr progress 

to ft' of Biographical 

have no 

of the good, l^e ^ekt, the 
witty, khd own ebuntyy, yet we kOow of no 

can-c^ the one 

beiTbre ; ' {irpsperoua .period^ of Germai w 

of letters, 

and mbi:e ^Ipiilauy cbhsteitanbo of genius wBich 
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encircled ttie ducal coronet of Weimar during 'tile lallor half . 
the last century, and from thence shed its oaor whole 
cultivated worlds To those, therefore, who are at alt eonyersaiit 
in the writings and biography of this poetical groii|>e, we wouM 
earnestly jfecomme^d this coiTes|M3ndeace as an indispensable 
supplement — as a test by which they may prove the conclusions 
to which that study has advanced them* Here they will find the 
hopes, the fears, and the ambitions of the poet’s heart; the varie- 
ties of character Under whi^h tiie same productive principle dis*- 
plays itself— by turns the careless thought, or profound reflection 
— the spontaneous opinion, or mature criticism. Here they may * 
trace the first conception, the opening childhood, and the gradual 
ripening of those works which we now •behold only in their fall- 
grown form; and compare, as it were, the private cipher of the 
man with the public autograph of the author; while, in the 
numerous letters from the grand duchess, and her enlightened * 
son, Charles: Augusts, we recognise the intelligent and philan- 
thropic patronage which a^oiice inspired the talents, and Secured 
the welfare of Uieir illustrious literary dependents. 

To the English reader, also, who has only a common share of 
patriotism, the high rank awarded to our literature, in the course 
of these ^tters, cannot be a subject of indifierencc, V^e remark, 
with undisguised pride, the veneration pf these writers for flieir 
English predecessors in the beginning of the eighteenth century; 
while the excellencies of Shakspeare, whose genius has become 
European property, are gladly claimed by them as current coin 
forlhe acquirement of human knowledge, and the interchange of 
poetical feeling, t Our remarks must chiefly be confined to the 
Weimar' circle, and wp shall be gratified if, by a few translate^i 
specimens, we can induce those possessing the language-'key, to 
unlock and partake of the feast before them ; and still more so, 
should some* spirited individual be thereby encouraged to present 
the collective work to file public in an English dress. 

Herder’s letters we find first in order, commencing in 1770; 
between the dge of tweuty'^six and twenty-eight, and, as such, too 
early to exhibit more than that ardent thirst for knowledge and 
deep-seated affection % mankind and truth, which afterw^d^* 
overflowed in bis maturer works. Qe coAmeno^ thia 
spondence while travelling with the lii^oriiinate Prince pf Itol- 
stein, immediately on quitting Da^ti|dt, Tliere he bad fiirst 
made the Acquaintance of Merck, MdrltndeT his auspices, beeb 
introduced to Caroline Fiachs]and, ;tiie lady who sub$mq^% 
became hb wife. His stay there tast^ a fortnight, apd 
the place hetrotiied iti heart and band* ' This V9m an a^;a«^i||l^nt 
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life/ and upon which he could £i[lw*ays re 3 t lus \veary niind» aimdst^ 
the disappointments and vexations which always attend the pro* 
4 f)oter of any good, or the opponent of any corrupt public system, 
and which finally and prematurely brought Herder to the grave. 
7'hese letters, therefore, /iccurringat this eventful timej^^re marked 
with ail those alternations of hope and despair, sunshine and 
gloom, which the excitement of loving and being loved, fii'st 
awakened in such a mind, could not fail to exhibit. Merck was 
the confidant bf bis affection, aitd ^le bearer of his letters to its 
object, w’^hoin he recommends urgently to his kindness. '' Count- 
‘ le^s times during these last two days/’ he writes in his first letter 
after their separation, Jiave Itbeen with you all in Darmstadt. 
Ht)w can I help it, if you are of such material natures as not to 
feel my presence V * — and in a postcript he adds : — 

, The enclosed I beg you to deliver; but, of course, only into the hands 
and before the eyes of her for wdiom it h intended. The contents, upon 
my priestlv conscience, arc only such as will make you no go-between, 
althougfa, like the left hand in Scripture * you know not what your 
ri|ht hand doeth.' ** 

In these letters ^ve find frequent outbursts of that acbniration for 
Ossian and Shakspeare which first suggested bis collection of dif- 
ferent National Songs, Volks Licder,”) by which be has un- 
folded a page of popular tradition, as valuable to the historian as 
to the poet. His enthusiasm on this subject is best told in his ow n 
words. 

In rummaging my papers a day or two ago 1 found some trapsla- 
which 1 bad made some time back from the finest English ballads, 
especially from Shakspeare. CQnclumng that ^ou have ^uot given 
kjp Sb^s^eaie, X enc^e a few of these scraps. « In the original English, 
with their own metre, old-fashioned rhymes and peculiar fable style, 
aacb is excellent in its kind, and«in the places where they are introduced 
of most astonishing eftect. But precisely for this reason are they entirely 
untranslatable. On this account has Wieland* omitted, or at best most 
unmercifully mutilated them. This last is especially the case with 
Ariers song, aiid indeed with both the songs iii ' The Tempest / the one 
so solemnly mystical/ the other so etbmiiilty sylph-like joyous; both 
whidi, as far as 1 can fcmcmhar lines, are miserably 

tiwv^fied by WiAmii* /The laltee ^Ag, * Where the bee sucks,’ ^'c. has 
«^beeu.'«lad< M ty the translator of the ^ Essay on 

i\l§ i pmther of.lhem to my fancy* Just see now 

whether but, for the life of you, attend 

only to ,tdhef * tiof, jo only sing, not read. A'he Cuckoo 

byfjandel ; in German, htmmer, 
thb at Xjast not tp, the pc;rcpptipn of 

Wielandif^dal^ itt f^Sha1{SpeaTe’Sp%s betwe^ ibc ye^rs \70t mid 17Ct>* 

■r*' 
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every blockhead. Besides this» I cannot' help thinking that I have dis- 
covered some faint traces of this cuckoo prophecy* and of the owPs song* 
'(the latter, however, iq the character of a death-watch,) amongst the 
provincial traditions of my own father-land ; which induces 
deviate entirely from the English version. The ballad ' Conic away, 
come awa]^X>eath/ has a wonderful eftect where it is intreduced, and 
Shakspeare has done well in making the duke, before whom it is sung, 
so loud in its praise. 'This is an old romance* much older than Shak- 
speare ; as also * Take, oh take those lips away/ 1'hese old songs have 
that effect upon me* tiiat 1 am firmly resolved, should 1 ever set foot on 
British ground, merely to skim*through London* just peep at the theatre 
and Garrick, pay my respects to Hume, and then fly off to Wales, Scot-, 
land, and the V\esterti Isles ; on one of which, like the youngest son of 
Ossian, Maepherson sits enthroned.*^ Thcit shall I hear the Celtic 
national songs wildly chanted in the rcaf language and tone of*tbe 
country — those songs which* in their present metamorphosis into hex- 
ameters and Greek metre, 1 can only liken to a painted perfumed paper 
flower, instead of that living and fair-blooming daughter of the earth,* 
who exhales her fragrance on the wild mountain side. But to return to 
Shakspeare j help me to bewail a loss, at which certainly every other 
honest man would only laugh. During my frenzy for Shakspeare* I 
had particularly studied those scenes wherein he opens to us bis wdrld 
of ghosts and fairies — those parts which the English prize as his finest* 
and in which I took the more delight having dreamed away my child- 
hood among such fables. 1 bad, for instance* translated the fairy ' di- 
vertissement’ in the Midsummer Night’s Dream, (which Wieland has, I 
believe, entirely omitted,) and the witch scene in Macbeth, where the 
witches arc boiling, conjuring, muttering, and bubbling through a whole 
(liscant c»f ghostly tones — but my translations have disappeared, and I can 
fincUnoihing, notliing but a few soliloquies from King Lear, Hamlet* 
Macbeth* &c. This is enough to make me tear roy eyes out. In 
I find evQry thing blit my eonjurations* and these must have been swiept 
away, or burnt, when th^ witches last cleaned out my rooms at Riga. 1 o 
my own private gratification such a loss is irreparable : — but I continue 
prating about IShakspeare* whom I nevfir can leave, when once 1 get upon 
him.” 

Herder sojourned some months at Strasbiirg, whence the greater 
part of these letters are dated, and where be parted from the 
Prince of Holstein. This cit^ had a double claim upon his recol- 
lections, having led to his first acquaintance with Gbtbe* whom he 
characteristically describes, (as Gbtbe does in his Life*) and 
also as having been the scene of a series of painful operations foP 
a fistula lachrymalis under which he laboured, and which he de- 
scribes with stoical detail. His diagukt of Strasbiirg oti first 
entering it\s expressed with a true Id^r’s'whimsicality. " Stras- 
burg/’ he says, is the most nitferabla, the most barren* aiid tbe 
most disagreeable place, ^hat, speaking with all due consideratidti, 

“ I have yet seen in my life. Here is libt even a wood, or a s^pot, 
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where one can repose with ^ok one’s genins in the 
sfaedc'^and then that it should Uef4o^iiekr !mrfn^ and jet not 

be l>armatadt, is certairily great of. the" annoy aace» but t 
^assure you not al]/’ In short, in these Iet|brs he fons down 
every note of the gamut, from , the highest glee of r^nrth to the 
deepest alooin of despondency** . For thoiatter, he had, however, 
besides the circums^1lce of in love, some rational grounds, 

having been assailed in the most sensitive part by the oflSciousness 
of some individuals, wlm, as Heifer’s wife, alluding subsequently 
toUbis period in her Erinnerungeu,” says, " interfered iii our 
engagement, and wanted to model it to their own way of think- 
ing.** Writing on this to Merpk, Herder says, ‘' Let me embrace 
deair friend, for air|he nfiection, patience, and kindness you 
liiiye shown to me, and my, or rather, your friend, (for in many 
' respects she belongs more to you than to me,) in her present un- 
Cji)llifortable situation — a situation at which I am as much annoyed 
as astonishedi* Really between four or five people such an en- 
iangied skein of love, friendship, jealousy, hatred and humbug has 
b^en drawi]i| as would hardly be credited to exist in so eventless a 
tilde circle; and, as all the ends seem to lead towards you, 1 can 
only call to you, ‘ Hold tight, dear Merck, till time shall in pity 
have unravelled some of the shreds/ *’ 

GbChe and Merck were at this time engaged in the Frankfurt 
Journal/’ to which Herder evidently largely contributed ; review- 
ing, among others, several English works ; and it is not a little 
interesting to notice the difierent effusions, now an original ode or 
versified translation, of which the post between Strasburg. and 
^;.^aniistadt (and doubtless a slow cue) was the bearer. In his 
"jits of lightheartedness, which were here and*there spiced with a 
4i^le irony, (for Herder rather piqued himself on resembling our 
-English Swih, and was on that account nickimmed “the Dean’* by 
bis friends,) he seems to have hruck rather harder than he intended. 
Illerck’s peculiar temperament disliked perhaps to be encouii' 
Jeered with its own w^eapons, and in his last letters Herder labours 
^ retniove some unfriendly impression with all the earnestness and 
generosity w^hicb man as man could exert, or as friend require. 
We could almost forgive Merck his ill-temper for having brought 
to light so beautiful A side of Herders oharacter; but» with these 
' letters before ^s, we A^nnot exculpate the man who; could read 
^ thpfe! mstitterpiet,(or, what is worse, to pervert. And this it 

the Acquaintance apparently ^ceases with 
. tiiteie imd 44^ bespeak no kindly feeling 

to Herder’s career through the 

Jetrerslfi^V ^ be joined in 1776. One^ 
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passage in Wielaiid’s coirespondeiice is tao^^uperb in itself/ and 
,too flattering to the eiceelleht Herder, td be omittedv in meniioa* 
ing the birth of an heir to the house of Weimar, he'‘'9n^fnT^'':Skrdej; 
spoke at the Jiap^m of the Prince like a Qoif. Hia diicoufta 
shall be seflt to you When printed. Th^re are only five sheets, pf 
it, but I ^fiow nothing more purOi^ more sublime, more simpiie, 
more touching, more finely conceived, or more exquisitely deliver^, 
either in the German or any other tongue. 1 doubt whether a 
nobler or more impressive baptism was ever conferred on any 
German prince. Welcome *be therefore Cbniies Frederick, Dei 
Gratia, and may it be w^ell with our grandchildren, by, w^ilh«or* 
under him*— otw him w'ill come qpne ‘ er wosfm/”* 

It W'ere much to be desired that we possessed some complete 
biography of this delightful pdbt, sound divine, and amiable man. 
Those published in Germany, altiiough severally of great merit, 
do not even collectively do justice either to the extent of his use- * 
fulness, or to the spirit which dictated his writings. His only 
daughter; a lady of the highest worth and talent, resident at 
Weimar, is in |i06session of most interesting documents; and 
especially of her father’s correspondence with a certain princ<^ii, 
which, in points of epistolary style and beauty of moral ttfid 
poetical sentiment, stands unrivalled. 

The short sketch of bis life and w^orks, in the late William 
Taylor’s Survey of Gehnan Poetry, offers, as far as it goes; a 
comprehensive view of Herder’s character. 

Sophie de hi Roche’s letters follow next. She is celebrated as 
ha\ iug written a novel called ** FrHulein von Sternfaeifn,”** Rosalie’s 
Letters,” and other light, but interesting works; as baying been 
the first, love of Wielaiid, aiid the grandmother of Bettina voS 
Arnim, whose correspondence with Gbthe was reviewed in Niiiti* 
her XXXII. of our Journal* Madame de la Roche's lettefs 
are interesting, as showing the place awarded to femal £ talent itt 
Germany, and the union of the domestic wife and mother with ttie 
now exploded character of “ blue stocking” atvan earlier period 
even than with ns* She whites wdth much ele^aco knd^ lively 
anecdote, but seems tho/oughly afraid of Mercivs satiriic^t ^ 
although not too much to tell him so in the piaip^t 
Nekt follow six letter^from Bote, which, arg hig^ily 
as belonging to that period when he/ and his knrefo^ 
associate?; Burger, Gutter, VOss, Holtyj the two Slolberg, 
Miller; Lidsewtte^ &c. of whom Boie- eldest, 

study of ti% Greciaivpoerir/ and bl^illomer, by u 

familiarity witli Shakspe:a^rai«}:;^by^^tf 

‘ iPliiii Sermon 

, ' . ‘ n K'8 
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V Pertly Reliques of Ari^kn^.Efijglifllf Poetry,” which unlocked 
to them the jbefltitljgfs'of iHe real btii^s io 

i'utt emplojrtoi^oiyt ihfe 

^Stream of l^ric^l poeliVy throo^ tn^ ‘ thittfci freSylhtetf chartheh 
of 'the ^''RJusert ' Ah>UiVach\*’7wC^^^^ 

Boie waaico-ejd^lpr wttht36Uer^of^lw AI^ 

III these letters hi^ :cesei6U of 
lator of 


latpr of |lbf;bei\ %^%'o horded eiigtfged 

wjUi Pol^m fp Muieiito^** \Vhicih jli^ siibseqiietitfy 

carried^ pp fbi; yiears 'atpne. , Hii assiduity in cdliectitig coitilri- 
, ^uliops for the^ periddicafs is most (flerder not 

a|)||y calls Mth tfo Ac^pocbtedr.) ' M ; was' evidehtly 

a u^tribiifor of ho Uhf^ hiif^ortauee, but a^ays^^'m a strict 
in^gnito^ This corre^pondeupe mho^ shdU^^ diiat, With all the 
>p|stetpiai w it aiid Joviality of the Gottingetii' barfy» and their reso- 


ipg tor quieter Joys. ^*, 5 tty me, hb says ; ” 1 nave a h 
^^^batiishj^d 0 a u^vjBriify,, where 'f catiiiot tisb My i 
1^ |8 tmei; lias much of real ^ood ; but I ani ' fioin^ty in li 
despbnding.^ . Gf Herder lie speaks deliithtfufl^; > ^^'I a 


; situation, 

_ r .v; o ^ ^ and 

despbudhig.^ . Gf Herder Im speaks delightfuftj?; > ^^'I am tired,” 
he wHtei*#/*! tb® students, and of being the Ih^niied man,, and 
Still more So^ Cilice | have known Herder — >the Olily sage in whom 
I have fOui^ the man as f wished to 'find him. The friendship 
be h^s ^fphted to hie is oiie of tlie purest loys of my life/^ 
tS. $cbl0ssej*, bpther-in^^aW of GBlbO; khOwU by several small 

f dioaqticj p{e^)ijs,'^h^ wtferis Wre, i# ^istihet in charhetey as 

y ^jH;e^separale in tiihy. Iri a Strain ofyhfituhehbl pbiTosophy, 
the d^e^ohee betwi^h (fie.^Ufidefstand^^ the 


arjt^; tHe indep^n^hiie of the one, W i^ep^d^tice of 

, ^ Witb tnfe rudder 6^ religion, he 

liOj^s fq^ d^bieb be ciiiihot find, ohd joucliingly 

,lao>0u|4‘ in which hts thoughts itin foul of 



^nd’t 'WOL, 

eifecti^ mndjli 
, Nwola?-^ 
.ijellier at 
novel 
>neii|ie ’. 


’TfvIIt' 'K'A' 


vlirtdus natuial arguoTC^itt. Milucek ihi^NStet 
^ SppeaU to Merck tO ttbnfiSrii^^'hfirmbling 
.yo|tt know it, aiWd5'rfaQb^ 'and’b^ievitd 
^ I'boj^ and'l&tilieve, biedtdns f iiel|i^'h''jiirdre 
’ wqhiiW 

'Mg 

l^w'n '9«;'a ir^tKktk- 
, Allge- 
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jfpilower of the nervip^is opposition 

-oyerrmtf^^ degenerated iiu^^ a jeerjpg 

i;ationa)i^iii^ podii aspirations of dur nattire. 

From \v|pcli was a ooiispicupps object in the 

intellectual ai^lia»,,]|e waged cokiiinual war with the ranks of 
apthorstiip, , |n, Jfltis, Odthp appears as head 

colprit^ a>i4 his ^pl^en iag^iiist t^s grch-inndvator is the burjdeij of 
every lettief^ Thpy exhibit^ however, a strikinjg picture of the 
tiin^s^ al^, of Nicolai's restless activity of rnind, whicli^after^ 
wards induceo jklpiV^traordiiiary state of nefyous oWtiical delusipn/ 
so interestingly recorded by Whiter; ^ portion of his biograjphy 
best know^n m England. , • ' • 

CJdtbe no\y stands before ps. H is letters, U^eiity-six in iiuitiber, 
cocnpience at the age of twenty-five, and» carrying us to the very 
meridian of ji is powers,, progressively show us the grand bases pii* 
which his vidde-extended popularity was foundedl The p^vaiiing 
character of ihU eorresponden^;! and especially of ihe easier 
part, consists ill, ibat independe^ enei^gy of niiiid, tha^ animation 
of conscioua^l^Wf rv prop;elifed> bini fprWurd ih the race he 

ran, with ap^ju^ipetus above the/^mpfehension of tipiid ' mhids ; 
and which, , supduing alike ;the'' passions qf mankind apjd the 
difiiculties.^f! science to^ his will^would have rendered Gotl^e^a 
great tnan, ip, whatever circiim^tances he might have beep placed* 
No iniiid has perbaps, yet appeared before the ppolic ipdre 
rliOfimilf t-A 'mAro inirkAtitfAlilA fi^niiara Wlill QUr llSttal 


their 


gleaned as from 

bia^»wn. , .Wth^fgaf^^ to^rOai piotives apd inhab 

W^jS0iieriof;''0^0d^^ Intercourse o this 

intpiate, we are 

AiiiLJefr* rattier to Miiess /man io dacioe^ 'liisk''Oi<ia meter, oh' the 





hehever a, 


^,/'(^^racter, ph'thp 
(pljthat character cbi^ 
He generally w’fibs. 
rj^ltb^r than private 


As this corre8|poiKreiic«;«iuiIm«a tto Kss a |)eftod tipn eKven 
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years, it necessarily involved ike most momentous transactions 
of his life, and i^iust have ex() 08 ed Ootboi like other men, to the 
^verage vicissitudes of foi^tuiie; yet we find' him invaiiably er<;pt 
and collected, ap|>ea1ing to no syinpathy, indt^lglAg no affec* 
tion, expressing neitber^hope nor fear : so that, with this total 
absence of all the usual topics of frieimsbipi his attaenment for 
the cynical but useful Merck seems rather to be the pretext 
than the object of this intercourse, and, although offering an 
indispensable aspect of his charafete^ this work is adapted lather 
for the votary of science than of fancy. Poetryi it is true, peeps 
* through every subject, forming at all times a graceful back- 
ground> but seldom ob|ruding> as a prominent object ; and on 
this account we can indiWgc in but slender extracts for an article 
of this kind* The following letter^ however, strikingly exempli- 
fies the man, and shows when and where were laid the fouiida- 
^tiotis upon which the mighty fabric of his Faust was erected : 

" Weimar, August 5tli, 1778. 

** I must now tell you something about my joumeyings. Last winter 
A teur through the Hartz gave me much pleasure ; for you know that 
much ns I hate to see Nature tortured into Komance, so much do 1 de- 
light In finding Romance consistent vrith Nature. 1 started alone ; 
about the last day of November— -on horseback, with a knapsack — rode 
through hail, fi*ost, and mud to Nordhausen, entered the Hartz by the 
Baumann’s Hfihle, and so by Wernigerode and Goslar into the TJnpcr 
HartX^ (the details t will give you another time,) overcame all diffi- 
culties, and stood, 1 think, on the 8th of December, at noon, on the 
summit of the Brocken. A cheerful genial sun above— snow an ell 
end half thick on the ground, and the cloud-bedeeked panorama of 
Germany beneath me ; so that the forester, whom, having lived for years 
at the foot, and always deemed the ascent impossible, f had With diffi- 
culty persuaded to accompany me# was quite ficside hiniiclf with ad* 
miration* Uere I spent a fortnight atone — no human being knowing 
where X was: of the thousand tuoughts in this solitude,, the enclosure 
wilt give ypu soUie idea* 

** In the spring I was in Berlin— quite a different spectacle. We 
spent a few days tb0^, and 1 only peeped in, as a child Into a penny 
show* But you know 'that I exist in contemplation, and a thousand 
new lights broke upon me^ I saw mueb of old Frita^,— of his gold, 
silver, marbief moniteys* parrots^ and toVn eui^ains and oveiheard his 
o#n minions snarl at the great meu^ A hvffa portion of Prince Henty's 
army which we petised'«^t||ie various wc witoessed^ and the 

persons of the generals Whb sat opposite,^ me hy half doxens at dinner, 
have made me muoh wifh the present war* C^erwise, I 

had no intercourse With asemkiod, and did not utter a miti in the 
Prussian dominions which they might not hare printed ^ for which 1 
was exclaimed agkinst as proud, ficc. 

„ 

* Frederick tlic Great, 
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, ** 'i’he Ropliaels which the duchew hei bniinght with her are ^ (Sreet 
•eitjc^meut to me. Now { am ia wart^ o^.lul Ul^d-tit)^ drawings. 1 
^are also just ra-opeued yii old quarry, whid^lpM^tdy dis.- 

use iur centoriew* '[j^h^ .l^rcb at the old ctistHt wasi built of ^is stoMilf, 
ilvhifh can ^ worli^ ^p' we greatest pitch of’ deltey. It is rei^hnrd, 
but can be shayw ^Jiiufped with ease; hmi ho hfacks, ithbibes no 
moisture, and'tj; of that beautifttl grey colour so much hi request land 
so seldom founil: F^nch snud-bbxes ate of the same hue-— Neither 
blue nor yellow. It iis a waOdatonj^tbe iniddte sort between commotfi 
^ and marble. Adieui old maB^ INOw yow bare beard again from ine, 
tell me soMietbing In retnm, and'donft forget me.- Shonld. there be no 
wart f willaotBe day visit you.” • ■ t 

In appreciating the vantage-^und wbieb-the collected mind 
obtains over die being of impulse andopaasion, Gothe seems , to 
base aimed and arrived at' that stoical atmosphere of self-posscs- 
sion^ wberice be could leisurely survey the vast mass of human 
nature (lying like the “ cloud-bedecked panorama of Germany”)* 
beneath, him; and. deliberately choose and appropriate those 
portions best adapted fur hiav«tt;e. To accompli^. thi<>« imnb- 
cessarily sacrificed the indulgence of those . afi^tidtts by whidi 
the independence of other mind^ is c»>ni{>it»nieed. To Natdre 
he gave his beert, and felt U ^^rely invested 'i U> Mdoldad bis 

understandihg^ and nothing dBdjrp* an^. ^bugh, by the itnntetise 

ran^ and ard^t eultivaUon qf ||i|».yie^8attle genius* for which nO 
subject was w.,mtricate ilbat seek to explore.!^ no fadt 

so simple that it disdained to appropriate it, be ind^etly in-> 
eluded the direct benej^ of bis fcIlow-cteatHiee* (he waai. for 
inSfance, the osiginai inventor and first projector of the exceiletit 
system of na|ioit}d schools in Germany,) yet. we may safely ques- 
tion whether he waq infiuenced so mneh by an expanded phi- 
lanthropy as by a refipad selfishness. > At the same time, hy 
the same piocess by which he controlled the elenaents of his.own 
passions, vfas he enabled to ai^ate them te ;^e bosom ;of others. 

one could kindjte Isj^t^er and more la8]dbg.itta<^lim!eh& no. 
hm.t- remain more' fiip-inipd^'.thBni, hw ov;^.;|l|e ■ d^spiised^;n 
.thdi^iiiets oT 

diNS#ed' them* but 'be .cuhfl' r a8..'pisi , 5 difwi«iahi 

tl^'fais j»e«siibe<I;|la3ijjof lni^iidennm'!v;’'4llp'bw.'>'hl(i|" W 
ll^ies*-k may whether .bB->em..'iIovedt._:biif;t|is:#e 

"Til^h breath of youth is sipposed itoahvigoimte ‘^^^ingeiari^d 
of old iksai md Gbihe' refresh ^ < powers /of 
at thh''-«iatHtaid'i''Olfv»H''ovefflowingb(Wrt,'dnd catch the'' 
of trOdt fropi i^'tnipaa^ned effusioiih of his votarijm.* r ^ 

•ThW.vhea»jrh«d*rd*4.«t aim wemust r«(vr .W.^**04^v’» filler. 

wcchwl wU'eawSi KiedC’ i it ■' 
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Letters to John Hpiri^ fihrck, . 


To disarm afljictipn of jbpr yoluoiarily withdrawr 

fi*6m the la ihq,8|^cioiis reason-** 

mj^bf mai^^ a bbid^^ tiapjpiness. Of this-' 


...JLike. cv^^y system, 
p ,l^y9lves ills .o\v% punish- 


pnncip]^ 
of human pi 
ment. **Th 


saysy ,wj%.ipid>i;lu(dien. 


V - ’ :^'ii ' >7'c;p/ 

pre*urt^|lon^^o^pferi,i 

has taken hostages of fO|luj[;ie.i ,antH*| J®*® 

is more pitiable than,. ^ «'jho!i.qr<^j!iS."th.e; J^ 

worsliipped but loveless' hu,|^t;^age. ^as^^fpled.iiompara- 


tiVeljf late in life by 
blessing ; and, if sell 


iwi^ionai d^9rM<i‘>i«t ^j^ '«fKt..p|:«!ved no 

were.npti;;lh4*PW»*ie#.^ wtt» »t oil 
eVeiii($"'tne:r«suU of si!!i(^‘:iiij,'|»ouc|,;. „ ^ ,;•. , ■ >•,.. f,' 

^^is ^^'oteoiotid ebd re^rve^jlS'^®^ appebently.date 

frbtd' biff nj^t 'elevii^O.;iu pplitiea) :irpriii|i ns.^Ufally engen^red 

B^elratfa*,iiis Ip, thf>w who mis- 
iy,$oine; pride, 

■•"■J T,T-,-,'7,-V?. /TT'.' rn **'*f*7-*i^*'j 

fnend, taiuente t^ie,iH-w'mJ|w|;p9i|li^^^|^ h,itn ;:'bf|J eve.n.Wicland 
addles t^e ’ change %at Hm cbjtpe over Gotfae, .4dluding to 

i^is .ipiagination 
. weraitb' which 


’chang' 

Gbtjbtt’a eipploynient in -the 8^^|.,,he |e; 

lise^' t^leoianate ffdoi h|ip,. he seenw % M enveloped in an at- 
tbbi^ere jof political frps^ olwetyi; gently, and harmlesis, 

bdtii'¥rieiids with .ho one,. tina\^.ihotbittg cap bo dPhe with bi»w/’ 


Tiih: Mhd(l|^t^' fST'this avowal nrgy .be eon&ra»ad. h^vtbp folb 


sent^dh. ., 


of a report bfGbtbe’a.bpipfc.lUKitidhch had 
leTand adds, “About Gotha dpp’Mlf-nncosjfjtdJShr 


bhiHl^'f: hi^ jt ^ the.gossip of certain> g4;^ people about 

tM /de^liHh'^df his heaIth-.;reniiods me of die fable of tits two 

. LLi. 4„ « •.« M M '■'>11 llllh fa 4 Lft A 

fawn 
wish., 

much hs'jfdi 

'■'In'thlk!'' 

in whi^^lS 
Wdththr; ' j 



i|Mee^iiise a?|iV;^ jip5tpre of tbo esteeha 

' pojii^sof 

jfn^d Jiff 


odfe. 


.p^gf OTe'r3j,pj«jt;df ,hh(S,d 


Mi'iS:?.* .:R’ >‘.i.*'L •'IJ-.'- 1 _' l.L.u_'r ' ._j .l.' I,!.-. 


ahefa.; 


iliddi^opVhilhioi'O''* ' oeginy.tp^h^iire found ipthe. flher the 
friehA bestTOed tb.A,e'»h1|hp',,die ehergies^^^ hia tiature,; and, 
whether ill ffeelMblio plans of agriep|tural itnprovement or state 
economy, of these .letters treat, largely, or in the social tour 
and allulsij^^a^!chj^pl• wpidis.of.arb^'liere no professed picture- 
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from (jolhe, tierdei'f Wiefay^, 
cbulii^^riv^ a bargain wiiJi 

bfe t>retTii^rf 'vitt finii ihevii acting W without a 

“ single iiueittiptiou totheU H^fe again, bowayei^*i^'e 

« m^ust foiybear tW 'jpry ^e hiay fancy we discern 

Gothe using Charts Augustus raihe^^ the ibo^ valuable of 
his tools than tls^ffaU^ttidsiliberal of liiS friendst '' 1 am nw/' 
he said;'^* hitted‘ii)p ih all court and political subject^, and shall' 
probably not ealriOate inVsetC again. My sitnattou, however, is 
favourable eUdUgbv and of Weimar and Eisenach 

a theatre auffltiehl to' pract^ die r6/e of the world « 
On Ott subjects icoUhected wiA scieriC^ this, correspondence 
assumes a high biographical valtfe, aiid^oV Engt^nd» where Gotlie 
is recognised as a great po^t/and butMUtle' it Is peculiarly 
adapted to htl up'* die 'treasure df his character. Here >|ve see 
btm by tulrh^s the artist, geMpgist; anatoniist, physioiogisi;, and 
, polhician.-^lille htdefatig^^^ th^ajl pursuits, andpassaig/rom 
one subject td another With a rapidity in Which we hardly know 
whether most lb adhiire the depth of hip research pf the versatility 
of his powers. ' 

In poetry,. although he has bhquehihed so much t|o nost^rity^ 
he Seemii, like our t^bpe^ to diiplay rather a systematic vprsi^ea-^ 
lion bf prose, than d spoddliiepus etfusion pf ver^. Efe had 
neither the poet’s ridddit^ flightp. Mankind he 

took as he fpubd them, , nehnCi^ seekfn nor caring to them 
bettbr. Hb iiaed no Ideal standard, therefore^ experienced no 
disappointment. He was highly receptive, bui j^reiy jsemsJtivp-^ 
imaginative vVithbut ah ideal — poetical without ficitic^, : an^ jha 
good old age to which he attained may he attributed "Ip^s to W 
robust* physical com^tdutioti than to the absence of ^(l jpeUtal 
irritation. The enthusiastic reader^ therefore, who may expect 
to find the flowers of fatit^or the sweets of seinimerit' scattered 
these leaves, must q'uit Gtithe, and pass op to that^ppet o( d^e 
graces, Wieland*-^ whose siaty letters to Merck Ydrip the at* 
tractive essence of 'th& ’^bit.y‘’C!bnslde,^^^ poet dr 

a v|i|i^4fae dnalyins Wieladd’s char'iicfer llidposes both ap easy 
ah#^bd'agiieeable''^ld^';' 'andi^ ahiOb|; the"fSib:‘; h<ifve|«(pf ‘jdeps 

S i th^e lettdttt difer, the Only difficpltj hfcv^ 

ttS the fame of Wielahd already stands in thb|li^fe dfpu|ldfc 
I and piS^te exceHebefe. these letters were SBlf warning to 
pay the futl ^ihute td hrs praise ; dnd ^though we rejoi^ to bp 
able to dffer idihe of these epistolhry sneci mens of his deUghtjuiIx 
mind, yel^ for the enjoyifieht of aft^neir beauties not a letti^ 
ought to be retrenched. 'Tbe Teutscher Merkur^*' a monlpiy 
wotk, df which he was cdilPr from the year l77^lo 17Q5, which 
formed not the least important of Widlaud’s pictensiohs to fdjiie, 
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and. contributed for Weioaar title of the 

German dtbei^;4«,.di]^4':<e^otdb object of this intercourse. 
M^iiek largely .::»apecially in tb9 .of reviews; 

and the correspondency ofiens lbyriWieland’s formally malting over 
to. him the critical departmCnttr.: In this j^lance behind the^cenes, 
we find him apprising Mercl(> that SeriinV;i^ Vienna .were the 
two cities that he would wish tohave hnndieid s^My and prndrnfer. 
" All universities,” he says; “ I surre^er to yow Veierey” Prussia, 
indeed, under Frederick the Orj^ileias: tO'hava^ inspired awe in 
a|} classes. Speaking of atf,hK|(liliidcid. ncrler^^s^ 
some, notice, Wieland .sayib asVhoIdJtoon k as you please, 
only . not too ^tWngrfOr i’^t^.lih^or .hi’r Pr^^^ officer, apd 

has if' crowd ' pf ’ff3«^d|;’‘'iif Mde co«^‘''‘'(i^‘';Pij'ussian._ Uniform) 
whom I wodld ddiii^^.'tp. offend.”^ :i:U.'^'p«^oi!lii^i most of 
M^ie^ntirf; pphtioal hind of re- 
bearsalfbedpr^ printing thi?|n separateiif^;^^^^^ ptilse 

of .uubHic opinion, and eoiipribu^d i of polish 

wlii<|idi|diigui3h«rhUsiijle^' • 'L j;. 

Fiom the lengdt' of tkie' «h|ciif!utUi coriespondenoa includes, 
andi tby perfoc|;. 0pe|ine8s with which it is we are 

eusbleditp. trace, tho progress of. niany of his ’-popular works, and 
mpre especially of that 'master-piece of his genius, Oberon. The 
nranner in .which, fte details^ the ^inr^ij^ol this immortal poem, 
■o^ri|hienhf>,gi»^V,iio.hMX«^ fi^yfm’uncp'ed into_its adven- 
tun^, and the g}^pses]he affiai^.pf Ihe progre^ of bis constant 
eppi^ through their vttribus assailmphts^'is no' little acquisition to 
tiy jTpyer of poetry. Seldom are we thus ailoyred to , peep into file 
p^^^p.i^prh'Ohpp. \ jiujleed Wieland .had!, not that confidence in 
h|S«bjwd povfeiii iihieh could induce him to otiose die growth of 
thia,darlinj we^ even to the eye of a friend ; on the contrary he 
Qtehtiat|S;UiWilh ail the timidity and; anxiety as to result which 
ever appOjiwj^i|_'true genius, and reminds .Merck nevelr to forget 
^ th4..word» be is ** the only mau on’s 
Odd^s eatdlt-i^‘Wn^'^eiiffihf ^iroaldfh cw might, th'uS expose 
tSn liKrefij' uwi mdid*;ihei|iti.;ipid 'whofe being"’ in many 

<i^%aW df:.|eii^ Ifid of the Beces8i^l|l|!.. 
p<im%ffimihd;ahd 'df .xhe,dh|^|! of in^ratipn'ln the pdiMp' 
him,. if,, ha ^foiuid'.l^us not. hfi'Weimar.'^lve 

iiidtsW|bpr^.hh^arould1^vo<8^gH a powerful 

pragiaf^h ,M^ki ihshii^terated reqiieim for more contributory 
hSlp;10!ihe!;^fC«ry^^ which <^'iithia<tinm- seems .to. weigh heavily 
upmr.bim; |dmiO-''CaM bmi);#Oini;tbeidewy.iiieads of.ilnagination,, 
which dusty highroad of 

business.-' - 

: Speakii^ of bis progress, he My fifth and sixth caulos 
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fmn Gikhe, Uertkt^ 

.are 1 think enire mmi ^ go^d, «0 rid^ 
that 1 am only pr^vok^ that 1 eanitoi 

until after my death;*^’ a»td night^^' be add»»** Obero«''b‘ 

all my thought and agaiUi Oberou ja my resource against a , 
cro^v.d yf To those ti'ho maintatn rapidity of 
compdsitkui. test of genius the following quota-* 

tion frnm Wieladd^s pea may prove either encouragement or 
reproof. sv 

#f tb^ ttme and lahadi^ f devote to this work^ no poet^ great or ' 
smalh of the Holy BOfnao iSmplre e«0 well form an idea. Those gentry^ 
with few exceptions, s^ek how they may best make the task of verse- 
mekiug easy. I, on tbff ,cpnti^fy« ^ve myself all possible trouble. The 
diQquUies vvliich lie jn the toy eight-Uned stanzas, ta the 

nature of the ianppics, >iid m, the cdml^ratiyely limited range of our 
rhyming words the' l^tlguis ^ m^ipdlating the stubborn clay into the 
exi^t image wliich f^rbqulre>; ind;^ it‘^^tbat rpundhess and finit 

withbut mifcb t Wve are unspeakable. 

1 vow to yoii, I have, ID this last wedk spe^ not less than three days and 
a half upon one stahza-*t»^tAe whole tnaebinery belu^ itt a stand-stUi for 
one single #bird, whieb 1 wanted and coaid not sttpply.” 

He then ^roiieeds to explain /his peculiiary ^iews with regard to 
Ot^roUy wbi^fay he siys^ ire very " miaerablh/* and descifit^s thd' 
slehder profits liketylo ans#. But, sa;^fi the German public/* 
he continues, why W ^ a fool as to 

deyobe so much time] and ho one will 

thank him for? ahd tb t^s 

With the gftindfd of the < much the same 

as with the utiU* ' the last people 

to repay a poor fdtoweven ;1|^'JH!^t^ining‘ tenth; With ' 

the exception of abouUa dozen, and beforehftild 

not to give me any credit, but ioji^^nd thatv|Si5y li^ld weave such 
stuflf as that any day d ^ t^^^ remaining bhnest 

folk, they will doubtless find ;rei%4|^h|ii^^ work^ but quite m 

pij!Sate; and, should a parcel 0 |f tj^e i$ 

pelt me the next day jn the op|^;^Mptp^lai^ soul Wbuld. 

lj((^:J.;*haU bays full mpfM, 

tbe oam.e tweiii'ltielWiieHnpi^. ' 

aear bratber, aia a^4. repeat, i .ooinj|iliil|i'.bl9{f 

ja#1[<jtt''i8 of ow-ban<tt«<Hib'f«(«'' 

of ibis' time t -bave ii(iri^''|iim-‘.Oberaa^ In -'a #el(^ 

turned -'ikattlig^c ob '^e Oreat.- iby tioHb#. 

would wea8^'di&rent‘ 8$|^ljb;^bii{(^W never hadi'mb^ >t)idi 
bave. AU. that remwna |8.iWi;|j^rffid|jne^t;fn.my fiwte— to do wMt'Iieitn 
—to bear wbal Ivfnnstr-JfbiHi ^# noUiing 1 (fil bot 

earn. And so much for 0^^*,'!’ ' ' ,V‘' * ■ 

In spite of theab hnlitstidlj bfUt^layfnl progiiostics^Wiehmd 
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to i^p mutb of that glo^y which Obei^oti has now 
j^rtiiiinehtly established- r 

' tlllf* another letter we find an interesting account of J^bthe's fi^^t 
imrdduction to the king of elvea and sfiriles# , I 

Last week I had a deli^tM day with ^ Ild^iind^'I were 

obliged to make up our minds to sit tioMaf, etdo d( jtlie^Pn^hesa 

of Wirtettiberg, was to paint its fqr her blgbii4ti|^i>^’ .Gfithe bo^ 
and afternoon, and begged me^ serenuamn^* h^ng jboer bun 

company, and read Oberon aloud. tbft genw^lly 

C^rtcjous man was in one of his best and moods, and as 

amusable as a girl of sixteen,. Never did J[ see p tnah So delighted with 
the production of another, asjie wasfwitb m |Q|i>er 0 n ; especially with 
the n^i canto, where Hoon awimts himseff W# of the empeto/s 
conimknds. It was a true joefteoxcc, as ■ A day 

or twb afterwards, he bwnw ,td me ftiaSi « be*ttir^ 

bitffore this degree of sus^tlbifi^y df eveiy snnse of enjoys 

ment for a work him/^ 

Wicland^B Oiodefirty; it yirdidiM’aeeifidJ e'ati^s which 

conspired to Spoil fiiis gpnci^^^^ Wboj, with hfs 

vaunted cooltieas and self-posSession, 

belied bimaielf iti' owning that only oneO tii three yeaik could lie 
command *hk bwd powers to the enjd3^lipt of such a work as 
Oberon. ;; ' 

To all those h^dualtitefi'^ii^itfa Wioland^S Works, the skill with 
whibh he aOd'icoun:try in which he 

introduces bis the perfectly harmonious 

bseping of bil r|ah 'Sod yhif^-^coe^ories with* the principal si&b- 
je^btlof hii and admiration; 

an^, ahbougb' dbcafintiSa for^lrli not diminished, when we ob- 
serve how cddipli^tety bd coricenttatied ali bis powers on one 
object, afid bent tU^ bf tiis mind to its attainment. 

The letters, at this fairy imugery, and, 

whether piaiiuiveyo^r ibcM^ is ever the burden of his 

song.. Ap^lpgising, mr^V|^pt"^dfi’punctuality correspondence, 
Md;, trusting in' it, he adds: — 

<< And ifUt W^c not^Cl^ riiipossibte it would bc!f for 

ih^: to tmn&, Or mtemM ahy thing else but C^Wplh ; 

and if it lb the ninth 

With Iro^^morb befbm^i^ to the utmost, les^ 

this imnteUiie out at last.*' 

And oil a pr^^bilA the reddtifilii of spirits succeed- 
ing a dilBhrilty'oWrcibmiS; hd^fhus^^i^^ ^ 

“ Oberon. sends the midst' of the 
seventh canto 5 Ma' 1% ^Imoiired piiS%^^b«iib and licroine, have just, 

* Tlie gr^iiil duke. 
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from Got/ie, Herder, Wieknid, Sfc, 

during a dreadful storm, l^ii thrown overboard, withont the incensed 
. Dberod’s fleigning to. take tbeiiligbtest notice ’J^eavan help 
them out of this wa^ry endeal, and me to a hap{iyA<:^HiHtb**ion ! . Amen," 

lastly, )|ie. appearatice of tbia niiiater>f(iiece, 

“ which*,” he eaya," ia llti^ just time enough to eacape the effects 
of a ihfsmhdiei in wfaieb my loot is sticking like an oyster 

ki 1h^ tAttf ^dds; *' the shares of my credit with the duke, 

Gothb-, end' the'^Weititaf public, have risen one hundred per cent, 
in eddse^erice*' of' this little production. May it only fare the 
sUhie r« tiid lai^gey'^i^^ilhbut.” 

,, ^e do n<^ i|pi^^zU to totr readers for attracting their attentipn 

th<;Me 'poi;lidns of ihisjUpirrespondence which treat of Oberon, 
fpeliug cohvinoied thnt Irfao khow its full-grown beauties, 

■cannot he indi4|er^t tp. tln^, early an^ials of its progress. That a 
.woi^ of j^is ki^: si^«^ Oothi^^ly engross the mind of its author, 
doringvthe fiet;iod'td;-th epii^oatitipn, is not surprising; hut Wie- 
landV appeti»^<att4^pto tmliiM kept at that: eatreiue tension 
of productive, the sprest eaynest <tf bis 
dUcee8s, u4s alin«#;ipi|(|hfnl to tracej^ aud which.makes us vronder 
;ati|he hei!dthy iptii|^.xii;jr of mind and ibudy tp be ,|ttaipe,d. 

liphimself} in p..jhlter. tp spuie one^ ekpirp^fil hia ap<^pirise ^t' %i8 
extension of,papiefr<hgvmg hhen, ip bpiypx^ the. lat^,M|r. Taylor's 
translation, '* a hot-uouse plant; reared within doors; top niuch 
tiimsed by wpmen,, apd. Ipp to)acfi<ppnfiped:by ‘thidj/." The secret 
irf ,tlji#, howeier^.fepti^ tp id atiposphere 

in whieh hisaffp^ipny wa|a^,eyiar pnaii^iii^. Wieland’s private 
cjiiaracter required no yeiHug i ' thejppeiical licence which h,i^ 
charity inclined him tp gran:t.{to.j|^^t^pim|ip, filings of 
friends, he never, daimed fo^ 4#a bis iinagination 

wandered , to the fetlile shpi^ .pie i.jtxurioiis Daily Of 

the East, bis heart and good |el^ <ij||tt(^y.ed tiiy ^e Voluptuous 
and sensual imagery which . ||i^;.^<^ pussing_ before h^s menial 
vision, were ever found 8totiiij^^,|^,,, occupied eiib thp little 
circle of his hoine-jpya , ip, 

Although peculiarly iittec|^M|ijM.^ntlen^’ of hif jipttiu^a^ 

, !die purity of his taytor jppli^at circles,' and'clfllfed 

by the general^ fgc^|fe^'| 5 fjj^,,'tkhut* 
iil^ated from that 8iiippu(||yn%i|^^{^^|^gtoat 
/ wrlthout caprice, a coy^r^yit^t Mm^,,lje 
tenor of his way; !lti|)d>fbpu^rin 

the diatpw^nS:of,,g|iiniu8 toea|h^ ^:^ %.UU|9>stjtut^^ fpr those of 
rank, heoiejrer furgoi..vyherp, pr .the:'au,veruign 

.began, or ought to,. hegiu. . ftetuCTli^ Irwa a vbU'at Bttersbdrg 
(one of the dutol^residfe,ii|ce|^ t•«,Jf*^^<^ dbseryes* " t hayp put 
it down as a regw/a mnitifiis iel pritdtntia, in my tiber tneimtiafu, 


op * V atpuauu 

chsu^,';.'j.|' pdet 
purtoe^.]^ jevan 
court, of Weimar 
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that none of my sort should Sftay longer than three days M’ith a 
prinee/" , 

^Nowhere, however^ has noble dticaV family been mote 
^voVthily panegyrised tbaii ? in dlls Oorrespoudenee, teems ^ 

with expressions of gratitndii nftd Wpecf.. untainted by*the sem- 
blance of adulation ot ^Ambition, indeed,*^ in the 

meaner sense of the word, -to Wieland’s character 

us bombast to his tiittse| and, at > the when the court of 
Mannheim intimated a desire, andiield put a lure, to attach him 
to its service, we find him thus amwering Merck 

• “ You remind me that I ought to profit the favourable gale which 

seems to blow me towards the tp turn my back on this 

land ^here no wine grows, v^ere tnO' water is good for nothing, and 
where Eurus and JBoreas, durmg eight mon^s of the year, make them- 
. selves, as troublesome as possible. Yei^ tny ail well and good, 

if„ pro primo, it were as easy as movtn|^.|m|p street to another ; if, 

pro stcundo, the cloven foot weie toot. io^bc found (“ wenn 

der Teufel nicht uberall im Nest m^if^'ptateriio, it were not 

a hundred to one that, by ^0 dbSn|:H frying-pan 

into the fire (aus dem Rd^n Jh although Honi« 

.pescb,* 1 helieVe, would do all* in his '^a|#, ,T;am^^ no means ceitkin 

bow far this gdod-will in Mannheim extends. Chanting, however, that 
they really desire my compiutyi under what Clb^i vUnd qm iiiulo could I 
appear? And what worldly advantages could compensate for all the 
leisure, peace, liberty, Independeuee, esteem, and afi’ectioto w'hich 1 here 
ei^py ? . True it is. that j[ signt/tf (^pdeuie) but Uule here, and am, in semu 
seven times lesa than 1 signify. But I neithr wish to be, nor 
^tgnyp an^tiing; and lu this precisely consists one-third of my comfort. 
The ruling personages here itoc perhaps the best in the whole wortd. 
They regard me fayourably^ dpltopt oppress me, w'ould do every thing for 
my^comfort, and require sd |h;tjie at my hands that I am almost ashamed 
to eat their bread. .Then' highnesses in^Gotha are almost as 

kindly disposed, so that, evenj;)^}nmM the greatest of misfortunes befal 
Weimar, I see nothing in a to fear. I sit, therefore, peace- 

aUy beneath the shade of %y o^to tims ; and would it not be hard, if, 
from ad the J 10 beautiful pedr, and cherry trees which I planted 
last ^ were; to haw no |ttj^?.>-^WoMld it not be a folly in me to 
eatchuto^ the tafety df my %l»Curity {qui bene and 

pttotogb myself into the l|{a^ where, the 

dmi'piilf^of eyes is sdidjE#|T risk heVC-— ^eVen in case^' of 

thp ttreaded event of extinction of theTprC^t .hne ?. Shottkl t he 
wise to barter :my d^igjllwul independence, mf far nUnte, ancN 

the golden lirwi(e^^.^yitog.to ell atod-enyhw3|> * Whais that’ to me?* 
for the slayeiy, thegric^us wtodage of Manbhmin vanity ? Add to this 
a wife and five witV«;tixth upon the road, and ato ag^ mother, 

all of whom a Vbble, whiclj, iti mntual love, harmony 

and joy, is bob in world.** 

• minister to tfic court of <he Palfttiiinte. 
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from Gdihe^ Iferdtr, 

lie continues in this strain, and tliea^.adds ^ 

Au contrairc, I am fairly id the Way ibr aiasting breach w^th the Pala- 
tinate. Guess wby^ Are the^ not kins a neither in this 

nor in the next world, c^an forgive ? Only thiagine ; these .Man^eim 
people have been leasing and baiting me to compose an opera for them, 
and, novv it IS aU .reacly, it conies out tliey have given their best 
actress, an angel of,- beauty and voices ieavc uf absence for a year ; for a 
pilgrimage to London and Paris, tp tknce in the planets, or God knows 
where ; and my little piece, whlehf; with the assistance of the lovely 
nymph Danzy, might, niust,^an4 dught to have had the most splendid 
success, now, for want of anikcltress who can either look or sing like 
Hosaniond, may be tbmwfi to i the dogs. Is not this enough to drive a 
man mad ? — and are these the people I am to have any thing more to do 
with ? So, fare ye well, ye bauks^f iny^*paternal NeckarT’ ^ 

III these sixty letters we have ample proof of Wieland’s peculiar 
talent for and love dlP lelter-writiiig. With a happy vivacity he 
details the minufite of the world of letters, of business, and 'of 
intrigue around biui ; and while he introduces us to the personages, 
habits, literature, ibe day, leads us on with ail tbe 

interest of an historico- biographic novel. His style, abounding 
in native wit and classic allusion, forbids the slightest approach tp 
gari lility ; and, whether con^tidered as a picture of the times,^ or ais 
a model of epistolary elegance, tins correspondence is e<|uatly 
valuable. 

To his wife, a being of simple nature and unaspiring nianners, 
whom be often mentions, be wa.s tenderly attached. She brought 
him fourteen chitdreii; nine 6f whom survived him, and every 
niAv and then ho announces an accession to his family or to his 
works, w'^ith equal complacency% This called forth the following 
remark from the Grand Duebiess to Merck : — 

* Danishmend (tor so she compUmisnka)rily culled him in allusion ,to 
his history of Danishmend the wl^),bai again been christening. Je 
crains gu'dJa^fin il se ressente un pew ei the indefatigable accouchements 
of h?s wife and of the Mercury., i’te appears, however, well please<] 
wdth both ; so we must let him have feis oWn way — chacun d sa folk' ** 

VVii^land* was indeed Just tvbgt Ot poet ought to be. Dwelling 
ijl^^a %eam of Jbeauty aitd^hoine of love, no views of aggr^dWe^ 
or visions of the one or embittered the 

Other. Health, peace, and competence, \^ere all he souglH for 
^js muse, his family^ or himselL Poetry he loved for poetry’s 
sake, ;and, quoting i^ni a former work of bis own, he thus ad- 
dresses his muse : — ^ 

•^hou art, oh, Muse ! the blessing of my life, 

And if the world be deaf, then sing to me alone.” 

Pure and lively in diction, fanciful and elegant in bentiltient, 
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he neither provokes to mirths nor depresses to melancholy. Tn 
the same relation as flowers and birds in the scale of animated 
nature^ is Wieland*s verse in the ranks of modern literature. He 
asfrired not to form one of the seven pillars of tlia temple of wis- 
dom, but his were the roses wbMi clustered to the very pinnacle. 
And, to conclude in the wdrdaof the late Mr* Taylor-— V If not 
the greatest genius among the poets, he was ibe greatest poet 
among the geniuses of Germany.'^ 

The letters from the Grand Dychess Amalie, and her illus- 
trious son^ Charles Augustus, though in order here, are almost 
first in interest. Relating iiidtvidualty to Merck, they prove the 
high esteem in which he was held at the court of Weimar, and, 
generally, the liberal tone <of poKtics and literature which these 
enligHtened personages so ftiainly contributed to maintain at that 
period in Germany. Of the grand duchess; Wieland says: — 
•'•The longer 1 live with her, the more am I cMvinced that she, telle 
qctelle e^t, is one of the most amiable and gloriot^^Gompounds of human 
nature, female nature, and pHneety nature, (MensCUlichkeit, Weiblich- 
keit und Fiirstlichkeit,) that ever appeared o» this globe.*’ 

And in another place , 

This lady is really one of the best on God*s earth. I doubt wbetber 
there is one of her rank whose heatl and heart are superior, or who could 
live on more dignified and delightful terms with people of our caste. 
For tuy part, T^ould be the most ungrateful creature between heaven 
and earth, did I ever fi^rget how much she has contributed to tlie happi- 
ness of my life. I assu^ you I cannot even contemplate the idea of 
losing her, shotdd it be my lot to outlive this affliction before I am 
severity years of 'age.” ' ^ 

This was the tone of all who knew this excelleiU princess, who, 
without interfering in the goyermnent, exacllj^ stood in ilia't gap 
of the stale vihich is best jglled by, and seems intended for, a 
feminine mind. After resigning the regency, and viewing the 
fulfilment of all her hopes and cares in the person <Jf her son, 
ber's became the province .of gracious remembrance, little kind- 
nesses, and beneficent patronage, which, like their kindred, the 
gentle courtesies of speech, though small in cost lire ri^li itt 
produce. 

Her highness's Ucquaintance with Me^lv originated in a toiir 
among the Rhine scefiery, where he accidentally met with her. 
and was induced to join her suite, and where, by the refinement^* 
and cultivation of . his tastes, he greatly enhanced her enjoyment 
of the beauties both of art and nature. He was f^pquently 
much at the court of Weimar, and on one occasion 'spent more 
than half a year in Us delightful circle. From that period till 
shortly before his ^ealh, the grand duchess maintained a friendly 
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from Gothe, Herder, Wieland, 6sc. 

^rresfiohctence \vHii him^ wliicli exhibits thutiuterva;!, {probably the 
^happiest of her life» vhen, reposing from the anxieties of govern-^ 
^'rtient, she enjojed^ without restraint, the literary sooietj^ that s)hI 
'llliad been the to summon around the courts and, little fore- 
seeing the cloud was to ^darken Her latter days, spent her 

time in the dignified cultivation of lier taste and talents. . Writing 
to Merck she says : 

The <yOod oldOeser* has li^n here, and has brought with him 
some spleiiuid specimens of ait* and a Mengs of indescribable beauty. 
My love for drawing oohtinueS ss strong as eveiv I have a camera 
obscura, in which 1 sketch, and which 1 find most serviceable in fact-* 
litating an acquaintance wUh4he pnlportious of Nature. For me,, it is 
of great service, as I ,€Oii|mence<l a^y devothui to drawing rather late in 
life. This year 1 have al^ purchase aii electrifying niach in c, which is 
good and povi^erful, and dfords me much occupation. In the mean time 
the theatrical world is ^Iso flourishing, to which friend Wolff is ^ 
faithful ally. Yoti will shortly receive, through Frau Aja,{ a new dra- 
matic piece, which ^s Just issued from the prolific pen of the privy 
councillor (Gothe). Thus ]^$s our days quietly and cheerfully ; and 
did not the lean cherries and unripe strawberries of our desserts remind*^ 
us, we should almost forget that Madrt Natura has visited us with a 
cold, nasty, summer.*’ 

Again, when Merck’s fit of anatomy was at its height, she 
writes : 

** Your elephant bone affairs ^ppe^i' to sever you from all human in- 
tercourse. Wc see nothing of you^ and hear of nothing but bones and 
skeletons. Notwithstanding this, 1 pludc up heart to address you, having 
a request to make somewhat in character with your present studies. A 
short time ago, I was reading Camper’s Xiccture to the Academy of 
Painting, and was much struck by the truth and profundity of his mb- 
marks. I now wish, if possible, to procure scrnie of Camper’s drawings 
of the human head. You must knowf dentMei'ck, that 1 have for some 
time past ap*plied myself to portrait pointing, and they flatter me by 
saying 1 am rather happy Jn my Uko^esses. In order, therefore, , to 
perfect ; myself further in shouljcl much like to see some of, 

tho^ dri^wiogs where Camper t|)e head into corapartment^ $ 

%nd^ having heard that you anticipate the pleasure of seeing htm.tlf)is 
sp]|hg, I beg you will emplo^^ t|i|s oppprtuujty of facilitating tny request ; 
without, however, mentiofilng my pame. ' As»fo^ the rest, dear Merck, 

^ J ^ 1— : — ^ * 

* A painter and engraver some eminence, and a friend of Winckclmanirit. 

t An abbreviation ot Wot^ang, Gothe^^a chmt'iaa name. 

t GStbe's Jin qtjiy T. rcddeiit in Frankfiirt ; so named by llie Counts Stdberg, fioni > 
one of the popular traditions of d>e middle agea,;wbere Frau Aja. a princess Hy 
and motltfr of several braVe, sons, plays a ^conspicuous part. These old doenmenfs; 
which teem with poetic beauty ana liistorid'^fiaracter, were much in vogue wtih the 
Weimar set ; end, MHdame'Gbthef*8 dhametdr partaking somcvi^hat of thehermsm aad 
tenderness her ancient namesake, slie was generally known by this appellation 
among her son’s acquaintances. 
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John JJenry Mfrckt 

I should much pjypjf fe^SfSg you berja again* If bones are your only 
attraction, we can obllgO ypu wltb a whole cron of them. Farewell, 
reipemhrance. Yoqr frieno, 

Without doubting the sincerity of Merck*s duvotio^i to the 
amiable duchesB, he was jevidendy coifrtter enough to know how 
peculiarly he was adapte^d to serve iicr; and we find him at all 
times pouring into the ducal palaqp a succession of works of art, 
which, wliile they gratified her ta^te;^ ^renewed her remembrance 
of the sender, ilir highness, in return, freely availed herself of 
ills services, and frequently consulted him on little acts of pa- 
tronage and benevolence, which she probably found to be better en- 
trusted to the distant than'- to tlie nearer friend.^ But w^emysthere 
leave the examination of her various excellencies, and proceed to 
the character of her son, in whom they were conipletely refiectcd. 

The letters from the grand duke are tyenty-lhree in number, 
aud, both in elegance of style and moral excellence, exhibit that 
enlightened prince of modern days, who, allbdugh his reign has 
justly been compared to the Augustan age of literature, and to 
the later lustre of the Italian States, has left no obsequious 
flatteries to st\)ly his fame. In this correspondence, conjointly 
with .that of his illustrious mother, we find a delightful picture of 
sovereignty on a small scale — that happy degree which its owners 
may wear ligbtly and cheerfully, without compromising their 
dignity or denying themselves the indulgence of the social affec- 
tions, and which, though circumscribed in public power, may be 
widely diffusive of private good. 

The earliest date of these letters is at tweniy-three years of 
a^, and we find the young duke alrcadycfamiliar with the de- 
of government, with the affections of a husband, and the 
hnpes of a father. His young ^duchess, n princess of the House 
of Darmstadt, who, however, rather tried her husband’s and 
jjieople’s patience in the hopes, of an heir, is often lucn^pued by 
him, with the nio^t domestic complacency ; and, in her ffrpi but 
gantle cliaracter, seems to afford an earnest of the hcroi<[i^alrouii 
who was one of the few at once to aw^and win the heart of Jfa? 
poleofi during his insolent career.of conquest . ‘ , 

His highness, as if determined to make his little principality 
the very essence of all the sweets of art literature, here ap- 
pears ardently engaged in forming a csolleetibn of pictures, prints, 
and drawings, by old masters; and from the numbe^;^hi$ agents 
stationed in different parts of Germany, and the discrimination 
of taste evident- in tliis correspondence. Sir Thomas Lawrence 
iiimself would mi have despised the walls and folios of the 
Weimar p^Ces. The salutary influence of Merck’s Judgment, 
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from Gothe, Wieland, 

and the respect shown to bis talents^ lire ciHvinieiious in every letter. 
Dating from Weima^r, August 26 ih^ 17% me highness begins^ ^ 
Dear Merck: My letter has no object beyond that which ^tlie 
commonest* flint in the world wbuld eflect with# a genuine Darmstadt 
steel — namely, that of eliciting a spark. Tam in the most miserable of 
letter -writing hamonrs, and am so sj^iled by your frequent and delight- 
ful epistles, that 1 can hardly live without tnem.*’ 

And agaiDi . • 

This is Only an avant^obhrier of the acknowledgment of all your 
kindnesses ; amohg which 1 may class the Evertiingy which is exqut * 
sitely beautiful, and which, in spite of the wretched state of obtusity in 
which a succession of coughs, cdldsf and fdrraal visits have imprisoned 
ray senses, has given me tlie ^atest pleasure. As soon as 1 am free 
from all three,. 1 will write to you properly/' 

Evidently recogiiizhig in Merck one of that rare species of 
the human kind vriio carry a Jiractical good sense into all they 
undertake, his highness largely employed his talents in the ad- 
vancement of his political |)Ians \ and, while sentiment was hardly 
to be expected from a firiend aUfd disciple 6 f Gothe\ its place is 
occupied by that atroiig moral sense and practical pbilantHropy 
which are infinitely preferable in tiie head of a state. From the 
situation occupied by Merck ip the Darmstadt government, he 
was the more adapted to promote the latter virtue, and it appears 
that a comparison between the economy of both states was fre- 
quently made with mutual advantage. The establishment of 
diflforent manufactures in his territories seems here t 6 be a fa- 
vourite object with the grand duke ; and, though be has been 
accused of being the man of letters rather than the man of 
business, this correspondence fully acq^uits him of any undfie 
predominance. In the first letter, after a long list of commis- 
sions regarding works of art, we ffnd his highness thus adding : 

And now for politka. In the first .place I wish to procure some 
writieti i^ount of the advantages attieuding the present disposal of the 
crownVe^tes > with a calculation tuiMie from some Individual Instance 
of in your country, in order that 1 may see how ih<^ 

are continued to produced from them. ' . i 

f ^^condly, 1 want to sue a devi^ption of 4;heL madder manafiictare, 
apilTav as it concerns the agricultuldst, and<iiow the land is prepared for 
its cultivation 5 and I beg you, dear M. Merck, to inquire, iir a 
private way, among the .Swiss, if they wopld not be inclined to establish 
a similar n^,^u&cturc in other countries. 

Thirdly, Would you have tb^ goodness to look out for a few Ana-' 
baptisfsy who would be induced to undertake a journey next summer to 
£isenach, at my cost, in order to ; inspect an estate yrhich I shpuM be 
glad to let to them. You toay proralfe them the following term^; In my 
name; . '' 

F F S , 
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Letters to John tieiny Merckf 


acpei»M%of 'tlw joilitiiey>l>yebeF -Tdiiiiever tbe«a>- 

mh';-' '-.iiN -1 . ,•>!,. , , f 

Vs Fito «xeroi» flf itlrtir «dlgj<w» o» tbey eaiipy it in ptl|l«r 
. aloase'iu t|i^ Cfu; , ,r' 

fi^ ul 4 , 

, cau meet, witUa few to mftke the 


trj4 on these terms, they next to the Pre- 

siiknitvon Herd, at EUenjiidh^ ihspect thiii btete, tenktitsthe 

Aillnwinl^ onHltnn. ' ' * K:**''-**'? 'MV. ' 'Mr M r' 


J autumn, . . 

My list tomrnueit^t Ui' iitt>#-at4ehi;di<£^ i bhi your kind- 

eiem in tmddrtaklng aU tb<|bM^'kpoiie^ that one hetdiy 

kndWswhferetb tet’proper llmito.” 

^lif! ite»89n|«)ttlie.4ul^V pref^foni:e jts fei^ants 

fof Ip, .estate,, 

^ the 

pf^cfnt day. gwipg Jijin . iuii<ij» ' tliew extortion, dis- 

cflptej|}t> , and, J^unesa j at?d. 'l|ii^ ^ ftom the es- 

ViK^i'^ .'ithe9e.'y«riei^ aMpcrioina. j^''aii4 J%>pvereign,. it 
wilt not ajpp^ir surprising that ',$4, VbdtlM |iiye 

turned dieir faces towards Weiqiar. The Puke himself says, 


" Ibave been Hriog toSriAe ]«^.t}iree.«eekS iiri sncb a round of dissi- 
]>at!on, that I hove had time neither to think nor write. Daring this time 
we have had more strangers here at onpe, thati^ho eonr^e of many years 
bid prevJtMislyl^^^^^ This iei^Og vim mo eapect a tVesh 

arrival interesting klbd-^Fiintie Augustus of Qptha, 

with powers 

of cdnver^fiii^i ^he cmef to the (leyduke, are on the 

regr<^- ito ito. ob|i to cut'^oirt pnr ‘extracts, but the 
reader will probalfty be inteiedted in pursuing the bipgraphy of a 
who so n)ueb<f>rpiiiiefte#.the advance of Eur opean intellect, 
art, a^iehee^ cu’.ngricnitnre, wouh^ fakve 
a-wiMepie^ .t i^jOr’.iath0«tii^ii^t|..of 

hiS'hijj^syMU*'' 'I^'''4ueato,vdfliai^^'i>W^^ «SBunie'-'-44i(itee 
pt«pibt'4b'aiito'to‘itlto;'Staliotuio|)<|ii^ 'are ads^iilij^Ato 

Supply many ah abHientaaiW«ME!dai«^j^«fiiittfe histoty. 

-ilre^ueiM and ckfdrih;tetiaitio;imeBtHh|i;^^^^ the Ghi:eiil,’i#bo 

waa ^reat-uivcie .ito' the d«ke, a jooBipnSHl^aeidcetch maybe-ob- 
tained, and thotqfh in amnh. iastattces'ahe> foibte»Mea'W!ellas tbe 
virttibs dF-Sadt tphadivlt mayv be here- .'exhibited, yet these: are 
aUo.>«i%siAlte‘lft iMusiratiae of'the spirit’of the tStnei^: K 
Otii^'itBntsrfiiilild.ouf proceeding ftinher, and we muat leaye 
his highness’s correspondence, together with the rest of the work, 
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from Gothe, Herder, WieJund, Sfc, 

pFOclatoi their own value to the mind of the reader. The list 
t the commencement of this arddeVrHMw hoW finaU.<a poition 
. we have noticed, and> the large remnant yet untouched. Of this 
the correspondence of tito artists, and that of the men of sdanee', 
afford the^two most distinct kinds of mterett-^to dtO^'^lgeneral 
reader, Use former e^peciaU y, centaroinj^, as it ddes, ntanjr'de^gbt* 
fill letters frdtn'^flhi, the cel^binii^ eng^^^^ and fromTisOhloein, 
the no>le88>famed (jferman ar^,* ' 'rhe^ntter, .among otlier knee- 
doles connect^ with painting^' details his intimacy with the 
Chevalier Hamilton. (Sir Viliam I^amiitpp). at Naples,, and his 
admiration of a ghi in- t|he.clievs^ier*8 sj^,j.w 
as an aiigel of grace and beaiity, and .in ti^m.we immediately 
recognize that modern V!en^ roth iof morals and person, the 
lovely Lady, 'A J^^r abo !rdm Fh&li to Lavater is 

here iht«)dtiiced,;ad^ '‘^e;^1ii^^^^ df its introduction, for 

Fuseli is hem 'seen 'tef, 'lihW^^J'and air v^o at'ati remember thn 
witty, cleye4 tfiU’.ieedgelkd'lihm ak^ 

in evbry lihe .ak'-^Wme witU fegadies b^ his piencil. 'Biit here 
we must stay our .rflMarks* '.and eonelude with expressing a hope 
^t/this editidiyiwl^^lve Iblii^^nAhiiO' t^e^t 
witii the attenwhn it .^setwwi. ' '' Hy,' * '"• 




('rie 0 ior,Aph^ .m ' jmse, 

|Hff. Victor Hugo. -1853. 


The obsen^tibn of Cicero’s, that the Uidatre iBltould be the spe^u^ 
lum vita humana, ta so just, add so ftaU||j|ht with important coil* 
sequences to the retinement and morals of a aatibh, that it cadUbt 
be too much idsisted upon by those whptid duty it Isito investigate 
the merits qf drainetie wmks and’wtHers,' . ... 'i:v' i', -■ 
Th^trical prodttctioo%fiiijdehd^..|yy^j^tiP:'l^^^^ 
f*lphild» ns it.were^,'the;iniii^;i^Wtittti^r{d''siibnr,vh^^ 
«ak^'|||atiH»jiii'soo0hi^^^ ,thiiidtii^'ag8i«iod fboAfvpf 


mr 


I L*i ■ I ? mJi 




may thnjtdiii^'if^nt* 

the.ih«|^il|iAd^''#in;dN^^ betfbre •»#. are. 'to be 
cun^ered as classrh^ from the follow- 
ing analyskwaesMURdationiil' the, inielf. ^ • 

'fhe heroine of^tbis piece is Mai^. 'l*'ttdw,: eldest daughfor of 
Henry Vi 11. This princess, 'aftidr .^adceediug to thtt..!thnEmeor 
England^ upon the demise o^iEdward VI., wtited herself in mar- 
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rkige to Philip II. of ona of the hfiost detentable monslM 
of Cruelty that < e««r;<ieilifed .JKhe Wood with whicl 

she deluged BegiSidd' iKiKW^'p^^ eoogeiiiiility of their di» 

positions. ■ it. s"- ; . ?"■ 

'1 he tnWh latil^t of die ^ag^y is the queen’s love for a Nm>. 
politen, natned 'FWiiano FaWsni^ ittid the death of this ^ramotir 
by order of Mary herself adieu under the itiAaeiice of jealousy. 
But, that 'the .reader miy hj|Ve:.»ttffieMnat data from which to 
form hi8 0wiiiO|iinion of thomerilS'Of tb» wmk, we shall, quitting 
generalities, proceed to ito details j .and follow the. poet from the 
ppeming sCetae to the offhe dufteinv ' - 

The action is divideif iidci iWree i'" pmihdai” each having its own 
peculiar titles the first 'being The scene lies 

upon the banks of the Thames, the house of a working cut- 

ler;' natped' Qilbert^'-SioafonoEehald, the Spanish envoy, and 
several of Mm-y’s cpUrtiei‘s;.vare;^tin<odtlced conversing (how 
and why they should meet ahd lmcoflie',Sd ^comepunicative in such 
a place, it is difSeult to imagkmyupett 'Midy'e fofidness for FabU 
ani, upon the populw indignetioii rafiied him, end the 

general wifit ;^r h^-downfal. ^TWa w»h;^%enafd assures his 
companions^ shall not remain Itmg uufulfill^* ^N%ht approach- 
ing, the couriers dispCrae, while Renard, mhfiled up ill the ample 
folds of his mantle^, the better to escape obserratiou, Ungers near 
Gilbert’s dwelling. iWM this last-mentionediperson lives a young 
girl, of whom ho^W long enamaured,): and whom, now, that 
she has attained td' the fiill perfection of h*# charms, be anxiously 
desires to make his wife. Pity, which “ melts the mind to leve,” 
had first created the: interest he felt for her. He bad found her 
when a babe exposed in the opmi. streets 41 ilight^ had carried 
bdr home, and brought her up as well a» his means allowed. 
The honest lover little* imssined that . the obiect of his deareid 
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leaves bis protegee, assures him that the girl has deceived him, 
^advises him not to leave his house that nights ^aI]pd; et tlie same 
time discloses to him that the object of bis allbetious is the 
daughter of Lord Talbol, who, in the reigti of Henry bad 

perished bn the scaffold for his adherence to the Catholic faith. 
He tells# him moreover that Fabtani, Vho was aware of Jane’s 
claims, having comie into possession of all the property and estates 
belonging to that ibinily> and being fearful that the secret might 
one day be discovered^ bad seduced the girl as much with a view 
to his interest as to personal gratification. 

Grief, Jealousy, and rage, by turns distract the breast of the 
artisan upon this conintumcatiob, and he resolves upon vengeance 
at whatever cost. The Jew prclnises to further his views, pro- 
vided he renders him a like assistance )n a business of his bwii. 
While thus conversing, Fabiani, singing a love^itty, and accom- 
panying himself upon die lute^ approaches, being on his way tq 
meet his fair ope at the wont^ nour^ Gilbert, following the 
Jew’s advice, retires; and Fabiani is about to enter the house, 
when the Israelite, w^bo \i dose byi advances, and without, much 
preamble, informs him that he has in his possession certain pa|^ei's, 
which prove Jane to be the legitimate daughter and lawful heiress 
of Lord Talbot, and as such to bd entitled to all the property 
and estates belonging to het deceased fotber, including those held 
by him. Upon hearing this, Fatnani insists upon having these 
vouchers, but tfan. Jew refuses to; j^irt wHh them unless in ex- 
change for a IfMiper signed by Maty, af^d given by her to Fabiani, 
which ensures to the person fu’esenting it whatever favour he may 
demand. ' 'Tbe 'Jew’s iiitentibn is to avail himself of it, in order 


to recover from the queen 10,000 marks of gold. At first, Fabi- 
ani refuses to give up the paper, but afterwards, taking it oul^of 
his vest, as if for the purpose of giving k to the Jew, while the 
latter stoops in orddr to examind :the signature, he plunges hU 
dai^pgl^into his throat. While fdlfog;^ the Je,W throws froip jtim 
by 

faioi 'la 

assistance. 

enters on the of 

faiin who'is the me s^ne 

time- pokniU to t^ 'pa^^i- by 
of Jane assert^' 

Gilb^t pi^a u|f a(i4. iecarew ^e papers. Fabiani* 
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fniled, iu wilH Uie boatm^uii now returiia»;iii order s 

mako away willi twdy, land aeeing Oilbect.cdoae byv desimsK, 
his assistance in consigning it to tbe watei\ At first the arti- 
san refuses^ but Fabiaiti soon convinces him of the necessity 
of coinplinncei by threatening la accuse him of hating com- 
mitted the murdeFt^ft'^^iine which in. one of Gilbert^ class 
is punishable with deatti> whilst he, being a nobleman, would 
escape with the nominal penalty of four^peuee«^8Uch being the 
law of England at that time, according to our author : The penalty 
for the murder of u Jew by a noblemati being fuur^pence* . . 
proas as may have been the barbarity of the sixteenth century, 

, can any one believe^ that aucb a could possibly have existed ? 
V|if}|hout, however, stopping toi inquire the truth or falsehood of 
tbia^alleged fact# we retufn to our narrative. After consigning 
the. body to its watery grave^ Fabiani proceeds tow^ards the arti- 
iSa^’s dw^elling, when, percejiviiig himself followed by Gilbert, and 
thinking bis objei^i 4^ some ^acknowledgment for the 

service he bad rendered; kim^ be offera^^h^ a purse. Gilbert 
makes signs pf. refusal, but after a moiAent’s:reflecu accepts it. 
.^I'he Keapofitapi again ^vai»<7Cs tpW^a>^a tbe. house, but, finding 
tW artisan stilt near him# eiders ht^ to depart High words 
ensue* Gilbert declares, that he knows all, and threatens to be 
revenged at some time or other, being then^itiiarnied* Fabiani 
witbi^aws, fully resolved iji his own mind upon the destruction 
of piibert, whose absence is |iow essent^; for his security. Left 
aloo<a# Gilbert sees U|^iithegf^rd the stiletto^w which Fabi- 
liui^ hiSd killed the Jew, and eagerly^ secures k*. The Spanish 
envoy, w;ho bad be^ sacredylingerintg near the spot during the 
various occurrences of the nighL and was consequently well ac- 
quainted with aOji^ vhqw enters# and, ^jfindmg Gilbert breathing 
. nothing but veii|uaii|:c> bihes advantage of his excitement to 
thiin;/4^IO . a Jit and instrument^ fo his pwn de- 

^pr6i?»kos^,:t^iasaistaUcc#.^Oilbert Mi' 


jlliiUlhM^er.plcdgis 
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ipAour's falsenesa, than her former love i# eOniwrted into the 
most rancoi<ous hate, to l>e satisfied only Wood of the 

faithless one. . *■ i 'i.,; 

A tissim of tha vilest iniquity here .eommenees. . T%e qifOen 
orders. Gilbert to be brought in^ but previously to bli entering 
she places aoineof her guards in er^ealment in an' adjoining 
chamber, wbh directions to rush in upon » certain signal; *' Gil- 
bert is introduced, ai^, on being asked by Mary if be is ready 
to wreak, even should it cost him his own life, her wrath upon the 
Italian, and by this . meads avenge his own wrongs upon the 
seducer of bis b^oved, he reuses,, because he is as yet not cer- 
tain of Jane’s ' infidelity. The' queen promises to convince him 
of it, and for this purpt^e ‘ crises IJm to retir® behind, some 
tapestry, where he can overhear all that is said. Jane is then 


called ID, and, being questioned respecting Fabiani, confesses 
everything; but, while admitting her seduction by the Italian, 
she expresses her deep and li^t^elt>so]rrow’rat having betrayed 
Gilbert, for whom she had es^ cherishOd an afihetionate regard. 
The latter immediately comes forth from Ids concealment, and, 
addressing the que^, declares hiidSelf rea^ to execute lief be- 
hests, prwided she will sUrear h^her'^wn and the holy- gospels 
to.grant hhn one favour. Mary having given lire promise upon 
oaUi, Gilbert' makes known to herfoe existmice of Lord Talbot’s 
daughter and her seduction by the person then in possession of 
her estates; be then requires the queen to restore the noble dam- 
sel to her rights, .liaviog< first coniipelled hbr vile seducer to make 
some atopm^t by marrying her.’ The qUeej^ who is ignorant 
that Fabiani is the- seducer alluded to, rewPf Oonsents to see 
justice done-to the much-wronged orphan;- uifieh promise beitgg 
obtained, Gilbert cteclarns the seducer to bei^biafir, and ’his^ic- 
tim Jane. > The queen, ia'inereduloifs, , bat' ine cutter shows her 
the ipaper^ given frim by. Ibu; Jew; 'P« sifiiation of Maty is 
ilWiUBi a»ibarin<biog;' ^;lia«^ swebd % heticrown and 
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|it^ ; {ir^Hired an agreetlblO < surprise for him, and itninediat^^::> 
ft given signal, JaOe appears. The Italian, being asked;. ^ .■ 
lie knows ^fae giirh rdpHes ih the negative. Yielding to her rage> 
'Mkry strikes faiim' m the' fhee Her glove, and> using the bitter^' 
est invectiveii Jeae is ^ daughter of Lo^ 

Talbot, CottnWess of'Wetfbrd, and «a such acknowledges her in 
presence' of the ati^bled'todKters. then agdih ind^jges ha 
the seeefest re|H'oii^h4 i^gidhsf Wt hite lOe^^'tind tommands bun 
to" be committed a prisoner to thd Towei^ of ;iLoiidon, there to 
await his trial. 'The Italtam protests^egainst |his treatment, so- 
■bmidjr denying his having been gtt^y of may adr deserving punish* 
naeint. To diis Mary veplimi'that it is not her intention to ponish 
bint .for having SeduCed ladyv but , for a very different crime. 
But, before declaring: drhial that crime is^ she orderk the whole 
court' to be msembtedr !<This dohe, Mary accuseii' Fabiani of 
having made ifo hp^' her lifo by means of Gilbert. The 

latter, alilMt^ ^ihptcd V^t’fo'db, t»iflmrMs ttie accusation by 
•conifessiing binfo^f the hired aifossin of ^.tbe favourite, in proof of 
wbii^iie jilVidhiehs received from him, and the sti- 

4ebh v««th Vvhich ^bed.llMed foe Jew. The Lord High Chan- 
celforivvho as present^ declares that in cases of treason confession 
eoiild laot save the culprit, and that it was even beyond the power 
of the royal prerogative' to extend mercy to the odender. 

This second act or “ period,** as the author is pleased to call 
'iih concludes with foe tobpenraH^ 'Of the executioner in the royal 
'praeeiwfojr 'bhy or Whetmi^ it wdnld^be dtdieull to conjecture, 
m«iohiioorete':e|p^,''"’ ' ■ 

'Xbe’foird is^tbafided^^fO ttVo ^forii^’ Cnd- is entitled 

vr-''- ■■ ■■ « "• 

> ifii'foe hrsif^jithecctioai liiei with^' the* limits of foe prison 
of foe ^OWifo ’df 'Le^fomv ' >Fal^iaai M have been con* 

demfo^ to det^ "for hpwarde^^^' bnt the afoeen^ in 
vfoaalW''hr^fnot'b^liN^pi^^^^ foe foofo violent foye 

fovptbftc, had nxsi time-te^ 'm 
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/j^juga, introduce themselves into the Tower, Jen« •ecred}', the 
•qijlwn openly. Simone Renard, who is in Oonstent nttmidimce 
npon the latter, and continuity urgmg ^her to ordei:fiexeCutiop, 
'finding all his nd >«iaMmetrahtma 

pecting that Meljr* intention is intimately to eOve her^ld'mr, or at 
least to putoff t^ mote the ittfiictionV the penalty, det^bes 
to excite popatae cotAinotion|‘!;«tild thins, by acting npon tik 

n n’s fearsj to cbbpel ae^nitooo b the general wish. 

lO mean tinier Mary,- ^bbg ordered the attendance of the 
constable of the Toonw, 'dhjmns him to favour Fabiani’s escape, 
and he in oonseqaence causes a boat to ho placed quite close to 
a secret gate of tiieTower, dveiOoks the river. Jane, who 
had concealed herself n^r ^hb s^otwliiire die dialogue tookjilace 
between the queen end :1^ con|tid>bi haring overheard every 
word, conceives the idea -0f 'O|rinj|>iG|ilbeirt' 'by di^ very means or 
escape provided for Fahianll '^Oo reati’flt sppobted; hour, the 
honest Gilbert is subatitnted tor rilOffilvonrite, With the assistance 
of the constable himself,^ who, patricipwtbg in tbe gtaieral hatred 
a^iust the Italian, carcs'but little about disobeying the queen in 
this bstance. But, at the very moineht that he thus favours the 
flight of Gilbert, be orders tm^bioetMBn pot to hurry, a circum- 
stance which is wholly unaccounted lor hy the author, and which 
must consequently be iride#to lib to be 

found b this drama. ' ' , , 


In the mean time the peopb usassn^O tumultuously, cries of 
vengeance are already faeaid b the an intoriated mob 

is soon perceived advancing to thdTd#«ir.-. 4Tlk queen, who at 
that moment has jnM bft it for hto City palace, to 
the bwt meaniii bf appeasing the poputm’ tUdbnationv with diffi- 
cnlty succeeds to muiping to 4^ shutting htoiseif up wifiib 
its walls'. The Spanish! envoy, who is still wito hb, deriving 
fresh bolducss ^to thO dsMigeiffki which he toes her pieced, 
Ohd 'Which .he^InmSelf' t^^jtlppwftf'.prgcs her still more-.-vrite- 
im«u%''thim before.- 

.peW'-eonragO' ii»d''wpdluibtoriiii{^^ reedy to. conl^t 

#tofy^>pM;\8bl''to ’toefcb>>|i!p|^PM|pb#:io e'-fottobss 
'-'of when'.ph^d 
t'.whfc- *Fehb«U!s»'fiid>pi^V'i^^ s|jelpii-, totobons 
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ordsy.and by wisbing for a fow squadt^»8> of , her guarda^- feJ^ i^ 
j^ae’aiid Ottt dOw{ir'a'irile.:A0b, wW i^re'tb tilemand^ ihe be^l^ 
tb0 Only man. ahO''b>Tel8;. '.'^'JDeaA to 'P^ibiaiiii Death to ' Ebp^ 
anH” is again "iH^ io'^a^ilda more feacftd front tHdf 
The mob are iai»iBfady‘4mdtTvt^ Tourer walbt^Vthe'iditib ia fitted 
U{T, and ptepai^tiOns tnOde for fordOg'the’first'gate; toaohOa are 
lighted,' the -'report of ^dwisqwetrj^ |i''b«iatd» atones fly * in: every 
direction, the whi<ton’a:«i*e beataii^.!M,nn#’fiagaeent8 of -gla^s are . 
strewed airout’ ^‘ floe^ th{itf^^;rae!^^Oh<to 'ttte'limt of queen. 
She'caa no tpitgCr breathless; and’half-fianueibiiting 

her.;nethfen'% mi' mjlp^ al^uttewa ^ Eenard to place hiai> 
self at a window ^ and to promise them the 

death of Eabiani. <;;^he,>Ji]lMihm’<^ivdy then shows' himsdf to 
the -multitude, arW^OmtoCS^Io .th^^ ^fma^iate exeention of4die 
senfeuce, and a^httr, that <^'l^nN»r ’^i wrilf toll during the time 
lhe;^risoner is convey^ pmon to the scaffold, and that 

tbrto guns shall be fired-~die first when the prisoner ascends the 
fatal platform, * the seemid when he lays his head upon the 
Mock, .and the third when- it is severed from his body. Lastly, 
ho recommends that the city should be illuminated, in token of 
its Joy at the event. The address of the envoy is answered by 
loud and deafening thouts of applause. "Long live Mary! 
Lon^ Jive, the queen^f mfo the exeiamatioBS of the same po^Io 
who, have forced her Bopsent to the death of her beloved. The 


multitude then dispenfi^ by dt^SUin, •quiet is again restored.' 

V T%ie queen, bowiiirinsr,i!«^‘.^ to keep faith with the 

people, by ;fUifijUioni>fiin;?ptoanitp',)(R^ to them in her name. 
Ordering aiWoi^mMO>|nto her;;4iniiicnWa|»she’UOinmands him, on 


'-biaclt .veil,. ' But 
(Has left!!,, 

'-seeing tt-still.'nf-:dije'^bit^,^ 
Fabitoi.- ' (Hfaw.:eiulil^|l|^( 
., The 

-PQisentS' 

:!»uch«tofohd’'4!^ 




laito Bif!^etMationicsoveted adth a very long 
the qneep’g command? 
.. nms’'tO'a'''wiiidow, and, 

U^,^;j|atei'!jpto^^ei upoir his life, to save 
'-the tfaira-pcricil* - ' -''-i 

li^haiiq||th^ih‘:'fito>''seo()W^ prtj(-and <«»• 
-thfUfigh' whiril'^slMiiCra'UeB 

plflsd^j^.eiiOiU^^ Towes, 

rtiliifeUiffefe^i ^ i p tf C^hert on the 
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-'the '(^wer before dm 
Btter crcUUiw tim btfil with, tlie usual 
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ii!ew;eiifU<Ht imt^eea and Jane. 
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Itiie former is certsia that it ,i» ttoi FelHSfti prooeediag 
to y et his fste, the, hitter believes exactly (he i«Vertm> and 
dn^atic interest is < virenderfuHy hei^jEeaed % the manneiv> in 
wmeh they iBb^adly;':M^4h^ beii^;a^ dneir feelings.. The 
moumfu} tolImgiPt'tte Tower belLannblinceis to the two females 
that the, eondemited is already op his vaty to the scafiold. - 
. city, brilluiBtly. iUijpma^y.hi through a. window, at the end 
of ’^e chamber^ testifying’ >4^ hoiversal jnyi with only two ex« 
ceptions. At first daon thfows herself ino state of despair at the 
queen’s feet| conjuring hes.to send sot^, ope to stop the exe- 
cution. Mary, who is as .yetyUnsuspteious of the truth, deigns 
not to listen fo the lanteqtetsonsOmd prayete of the unhappy girl, 
hot, a. sudden doubt .fining, acroits fler min^ she in her turn 
becomes agonized, and witb;otieS it4 dtepair calls for the guards 
of the pHson, and dispatcdihs hoiii^men to stop tlie execution. 
But the bell has already ceased; to toll— the Tower reverberates 
the first report of the cannon. V Ah ! he is now ascending the 
scaffold !” shrieks the quSen. The second report echoes through 
the vaulted chamber. “He kneels! he kneels!” cries (he 
wretched Mary. At the third report, anguish chokes her voice. 
But which of the two was executed i A dc^r at the bottoait of 
the room opmis, and SiuKSiS#* Beaard> coniiss forward bolding 
Qitbert by me handi . >• 

Such is the tragedy pf^.Hngo, in many beauties are 

more than counterbalanced by . innunierabie defects ; resem- 
bling in this most of the other producfions of its remarkable 
author, who, being- gifted with fiiore waitnth of imagination than 
discriminatum ;m>d judgliten^iidiows hioiself .to^be carried away 
by the former, in a MS gCf^r ffegtee than would-be expected in 
one who aspires to the &st'meh among dramatic writers. But, 
whatever qiay be the IHerasy; i^rit^ .and some It undoubtedly 
possesses, whatever may bo ^ ste^e effect of the tragedy m 
question, whm idea shodd bq ftiNteed of -it with respect to that 
loftiness of purpose, that which ought to chaiac- 

terbe eve^; dramatic pioduptt(^l ^:’;ipjiiib mppl.( is to 

be found ccmteincd in Maty TndOt.t -T^dne^ -idertainly none,—^ 
a case unfortunately tOo general ^vntli^itWtrtgeifiesi of this author. 
. The imagineiy amours -and. cdmtiiif of a quemi are (heeuli^dbt 
of thetn^edy. >;T^|||?ime#ate:o|iimikti!^»at:*o any.o^ 
where is any'faoicmp4iW«tion,lo:be foj^ thelateer?’ -13^ 
least considerati^ wHI conKineeais-^bt fike.'odly effect; produei^ 
by this and : simmd' dmmea' of Victof Hugo’s is that of- crdsttotg 
in the minds efite-epdidators. h.ppo^Qd disgust and’fjpdfitempt 
for ' man and< . life dtimi* ^ Bveay ctee(»ns|mmk ' tte 

blackest colours, every fact is represented in the worst ISght, and 
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ey^y action i» attribuliad ^ th# wdr»l motivea^^ No ab-ing *wbil^ 
i^ttims a cheerful iiih4 i^ifiltr^ai^brtng ^ by our 

atithor ; bis toucb . Mak^ oikly mose whbi^ mournfilt imd* 
lugubrious rasouauce discourages and def)resses the tnind; he 
eidier does not; or will nOt see that a never-ceasing repetition of 
the same strain generates not onl^y ennui, but an extreme in- 
difFerence, in the auditorSi vvbose attention it will he almost 
impossible afterwards: to arcmse : p the same manner as opium, 
Wn^ admiiiism^4 in too lei^e quantities to the Orientals, 
renders them stupid and nothing but an increase of 

t)ie dose bobig able to produce in tltem the desired effect. By 
continually touching a string which should be struck not only 
seldofn but with^ great jud|metit, the author has deprived himself 
of one great source of producing stage-effect ; he has to a certain 
degree annihilated bis letW^^aciting power. Nor will it be 
irrelevant to point out to our readers how often Victor Hugo is 
in open contradiction, with his own principles, or rather to show 
bow totally void be is of aiiy» and hbw determined never to 
acknowledge them* 

In a short preface which precedes his Mary Tudor, the author, 
speaking with almost oracular authority, and as if in the name 
and on behalf of the romantic school, of which he of course 
assunies himself to be the head and chief director, thus charac- 
terizes the dramsi which he wishes to see established in the 19th 
century; 

SlI y avoit aujoutd’liui tin h^me qai pHt reaiiser le drame comme 
nous le eempmimmi ce drame; cc seriti le coeuv humain, la passion hu- 
maine, la iAit humafne, la Vblbnt^ humalne, ee seraitHe passe ressuscite 
an |>rofit du pn&sent, ed serail rhUtoIre quo nos p^s ont fait, confront^e 
avec Tbistoire qne tioUs fidsons, ce serait !e in^ange sur la sc^ne dc tout 
ce qid est m^l^ dans la vie,* ce^i^tt nne emeute la et uiie causerie 
d* amour ici, etdans la causerie da rautoor une le 9 on pourle peuple, et 
dans rSmeute un cri pour in Cmur | ce sarait le rire, ce serait les larntes, 
ce serait k bien, ce serait, k le baut> le bas, la fatalite, la providence, 
le genie, le hazard, la le tnonde, la nature, la vie^'et, au-dessus 

de tout cela, on sentjirait planer qudlque dbose de grand 

Any one may see |hat in this passage Hhere are many high** 
sounding words, 4>ut a great lack of reatqnmg and judgments 
A principle however is to be discovered in it, the application of 
which, aldmugfa , likely to prmitide many and serious errors, wiH 
also originate an hifinite number of beauties. The French poet 
is dcairouB, aii4 certs^dy no one wdl totally oppose hri wish, that 
every thing should be susceptible of being treated of in the 
drama; that the fancy of .the dramatic poet should know no other 
limits than those of creation itself; and he affirms that an observ- 
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of thia rule would be productive of sotpethin^ really grand. 
Now it appears to us tlmt Viptor Hugo has by no followed 
bis own dictuuii for lie has in most ipatances either not boen 
or wiHing«to see thipp^except on oiie side> an4 that one oertainly 
not the ^most beatitifuli the moat noble^ or the most geperous. 
Where is to be found in his drama that grandeur of w^ch be 
speaks in so grave a strain? It is true that here and there is to 
be found a scene not only beap^ul but most beautiful; but this 
will not be much wondered at by those whp reflect that he has 
thrown off all restraint, broken, through every law, and that con- 
sequently a vast field lies before him for the indulgence of hiS 
fancy. Every obstacle being re|]^pved^ and ev^ry dimcutty over- 
come, a few scattered beauties ^ cap ncS longer be considered as 
wonderful in one who would realty deserve the liame of a genius, 
if he knew how to confine his fancy, within propi^r bounds. 

The above observations will jp^rhaps enable; us to determine, 
whether Victor Hugo is or is not tq. be considered as so great 
and surprising a writer as some haye spp|||p3ed him to be; the 
more so as he appears to depart from tne .principles hitherto 
most generally respected and observed^ ^pCCiaUy among polite 
and cultivated nations. For instance, bf the following, which 
may now be considered as fundamentaV axioms, viz. all men are 
brothers, to whatsoever nation they may belong — men should not 
injure and oppress, but love and cherish each other — no nation 
or people can be stigmatised as wicked and cowardly, since 
mail’s nature is mixed up of good «and evil — of these and such- 
like moral axioms, Hugo appears to be entirely ignorant ; and he 
therefofe considers himself jusU^Sed m abusing eyelry nation, ex- 
cepting the French, but especmlly> an^ we.kitow not from vifhat 
motive, the Italians. |t i^as fira| in his Cromwell/^ and next 
in bis Lucrezia Borgia’’ that k^daupched out into his abuse of 
Italians in g*enerai,aud of Npapolitaus in particular in his Mary 
Tudor ” Will it be necessary fbr us to bring forward quotations ? 
We apprehend not. ; v? 

All we haW to say in conclusion is^ tjbpt the author of ** Mary 
Tudor” does not appear to us, either tn the tragedy before us or 
in the greater part of bis other productions, to have fulfilled the 
duty or attained the end which we conceive is to bo expected 
from the dramatic poet, or which should constitute his chieif sti- 
mulus and highest ambition; that the path he pursues^ ;thottgh 
occasionally-strewed with flowers,, js decidedly a wrong onq; and 
that, though one of momentary briUiancy, bis m\\ not prove a 
lasting fame* ^ ^ 
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Abt^VIII. — Sioria delta Letterdtura Italianaf del Cs^vajierc Abate 
* Qiiiseppe Maffei* &c« &c. &c, Seconda JEdizione OrigiMe, 
emendafa ed accresciuia cojia Storiumdei primi t^enta-due 
Anni del Secnio XIX.^ (History of ItaUan Literatu1^> by 
Joseph &c. &c. A Second Ori|$inal Edition^ 

corrected and eo Urged with the History of the first thirty- 
two Years of, the Idth Century.)^ 4 vols. ISmo. Milano. 1834. 
SHOKTiiY after die first establishment in this country of a pc- 
rjodicalexpresslyand excliisivaty dedicated to making the British 
ireading OObijic acquainted with the actual and progressive con- 
dition of iaieHect and 1it$rafuri in other lands, we reviewed at 
eonaKierable length; and with appropriate eulogy, the Sioria della 
jLeUeraturii It^mna byQamiilo Ugoiii,^ making, at the same 
tim^, honourable mention of the slighter and humbler production 
of a fellow-labourer in the same vinisfard, Giuseppe Maifei. 
Upon that occasion we took a survey of the rise, development, 
and Character of Itainn literature, which, though brief and with- 
out reference to oiir author— ^indeed, Ugoni’s history relates solely 
to the last half of the last century — was sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to render ony recurrence to the subject, save in the way of 
controversy, a mere wOrk of supererogation; and in such contro- 
versy we are not at present, or, for aught we know, likely to be 
0igaged« Turning away> therefore, from the alluring held of 
original disquisition, and confining our pen, and yet tiiorc discur- 
aive thoughts, to the matter ^immediately before us, we slinll 
begin by saying a few words pf our former paper, intended to 
save trouble to the readier who may have forgotten it. 

We therein devoted our criticism solely to Ugoni, from whom 
all our extracts were taken, whilst of Mafici we merely observed, 
** the work of Maffei is a pleashig remmt of the who}e of Italian 
literature, from its earliest time to the end of the last century. 
The author, who is Italia^, professor at Munich, has compressed 
into a small compass the notices contained in the vayiotis Italian 
historians and biographers, Coniiani and Ugoni included/’ 

And, had Ugoni published the fourth volume, on the authbis 
of the present century, *of which we tfaeif spoke doubtfully, we 
should pFobably have again followed the same course; since ft is 
self-evident that a writer, who allots three volumes to fifty years, 
must afford more food for reviewers than one who condenses 
eight centuries into the same space — which very compaiisop* by 
the way, shows iis that we should have said, the fourth and fifth 
volumes, to keep any proportion between the quantities of mat- 

• See Foreign Quarterly Reiriew, Vol, II. p, 631, 
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ter contained in the different volutnes* But Ugoni s continuation 
has not yet appeared^ {>robabty for the $a^e reasons^ whatever 
they might be, tfaa1> originaif|y^ suspended his pui^ose. We sire, 
therefore^ now fain to content ourselves with Mafiei’s foOrth 
voiu^ip; which being the case, we must speak somewhat ihore at 
lar^^b&himsetf and the general character of his work. 

Giusej^pe Afaffeii as we learn from himself, is a native of the 
Italian Tyrol, and n Cavaliere Abate, — an Odd Combination of 
titles, to English apprehensit>ii,~with more literary dignities and 
honorary additions to his \iame tbanwe have patience to, read, 
let alone transcribe; tliough we must needs state that, amongst 
other higli offices, he held that of preceptor in Italian, or, more 
hiimblytntalian master, to Prinle Otfe of Bavaria, now King of 
Greece. To this youthful monarch Maffei dedicates the present 
new and enlarged edition of his Histqfy of Italian Literature, and 
in his dedication thus intimates bis expectations of what King 
Otho is to do for Greece and her literature, 

** When 1 had the highdionour of teaching your majesty the Italian 
language, 1 witnessed the zeal with which yOu learned it, the cate with 
which you translated the first three volumes of this history of mine into 
German. ..... When you read of the protection alFoi-ded to arts and 
letters by the Medici at FJbrence^ the Vbcofiti and Sforzas at Milan, the 
Aragonese at||^aples, the Popes at Rome, the Estes at FeiTara, the 
Gonzagas at %antua, and the Dukes of Savoy in Piedmont, I saw in 
your countenance bow keenly you desired to .emulate them. The lists 
are now open to you.” 

(laving already stated this booC to be a resume^ when we shall 
have added that it is designed rather to direct the course of read-«> 
ing of the learner of Italian, than to instruct and form the critical 
taste of the ltaIian*scliolar, ne^ we say further that it is some* 
what dry, the criticism little ra^onni, and the biographical por* 
tion generally too short to be interesting? From this last cen- 
sure, however, we may except tb^e Italian classics with whose 
lives few persons, who are not absolute tyros in Italiau literature, 
are unacquainted, as Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, and their mighty 
compeers. But let us not be understood as meaning altogether to 
condemn Maffei’s bqok. To the novice it will afford much 
useful information, besides teaching him* where to seek mo/e. 
* To the Italian scholar, who has not fortitude to encounter Tira- 
boschi’s numerous, over-circumstantial volumes, — which, more- 
over, only . come down to the end of the 17th century, — it \riU 
recal and systematize his desultory knowledge.* 


* Tliat this work is well calculated to answer these ends, at (eust, seems to bdfhe ge- 
neral opinion. If we are to judge from the Informaiiou contained in a note, tha^ ten 
\OU XVII, NO. XXXIV. O G 
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We have hitherto, spokent it obaerved^ only of the 6rst thlrbe 
voluoiea. The last, 8tai^$ .upon very diQerexit, ground with re- 
spect to Us daiins upon but ettentioh.. B.bt .we have ttot yet 
quife done wUb ita pr^eeessiQVs; . . , 

Tljere hi one thing vve frankly confess, marvellously 

conciliates our favljiiiii'' towards the Cavaiiere, Abate and' his vo- 
lumes, sotee^hat 4hl) though they be. It> jja, that he does not 
adopt the heWTfaiigted option, started by a ifhw modern Italian 
critics, tespecting the great early pfiets^of Italy and their amatory 
etfbiiofiSi ' ;As this neo-cHttpal fancy, may not be, and indeed we 
hopp is hot, known te! .. all ,residlfersi,rtve “ust inform them that we 
allhpe to. ap hypothesis rej}!i:esenting the loves of these poets to 
be hot -merely a lUtle faiita<)tical,*whieh we are willing to allow, 
bht^ aetnalty.; and altogether allegorical, typifying, or, to speak 
ntolp cthrhctiy,. myst%ing^'what, think you, courteous reader ? 
nbi&er moiie nor less tten J^rptestandsm, if such an anachronism 
ini the use of the word be allbwable. Thus do these critics con- 
vert Dante’s Biceji Boocimcio’s Fiamettf, and, yet more outrage- 
ously, Petrarch’s Lauf^ to. omit ladies of less note, into so many 
avatars, or, at the least, pltosopopeias of the spirit of religious 
reform; and they further assert the ever-recurring word amor 
to be tout boimetHent piO apt^ram of Mama. 

Now, as MalTei neither adopts .nor rebuts this whimsical theory 
—by the by we are not .quite sure Whether it had been broached 
W^U his first three volupieB were published — it might seem 
hardly fair in us to delay bur^ account of his book in order to 
disouss it; nor will we do so*, itlthough, having mentioned the 
subject^ .M'e capuot refrain from adding two remarks which appear 
to us to be pretty Btioog*3^a will ppt jay dequive, against it. We 
■will, however, do this as cpdoisely as may be) and hasten to our 
pr^ef and present business,. , 

The first of these remarks is, that most of those early poets 
held the beautiful Italiap hqgUage. cheap, considering it as a 
vulgar tongue, unfit to J^^wthployeil upon any loftier or graver 
topic than love, qc soipp aindi light matter as.raight 'be adapted 
to the capacity of woii|aaii, bnae(|uaihited with any other than the 
Said Vulgar, cipiamnniy Cjslied her mother, tongue. It was only 
%r:,.gn^ and J^danng’ genius, <tbe master-mind of Dante, that 
concaved .dm bdld^Und- hajipy idea of embodying in this de- 
spised .Volgpu- tongue die wildest, noblest, sublimest, the most 
audiidauj as vmli JS die most wsalted, conceptions of dte muse. 
His rivals arid immediate successors, when they meant to treat of 

editions (pirnted we 4&oii«o1ve) liave been published md sold in different parts of Italj, 
and that the pc^ddMs*ofIifaiy»l^anGa^ Gairipithyn and et^n England, have concurred 
piaises.X ' ■ ■ ■ ' ■ 
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aerioud or impbrtant themes^ had recc^ilrse td Latin ; nnd it was 
upon his now forgotten Laitin poem^ ** Africa^^ not upon his 
estquisite Italian lyncs> that Petwch reliad for an humortali^ t>f 
fame. Nor wail this an individual mistake of the poet^ as is 
proved by the faot, that it was as the author of not as 

the Italian lyrist^ that Petrarch was crov^ed in the CapitidK Is 
it then likely that these same men should hav^ written seriously 
of religious abuses^ religious^reformy except in Latin^ although 
they might and did — seemitigly without fear of consequeoces^ 
since without any sort of caution Or disguise ^laugh in Italian at 
the vices of the monks f And witli respect to. Pante, who^e 
veneration for Latin was less ^clusiye^ he/as' a professed Ghi- 
belline, attacked the Popes, very irreverently placing many of 
them ill the various bolge (or divisions of the abyss) of his 
Inferno^ in plain Italian: why then'should he mask any oth^r 
portion of his anti-papal# or# more properly, his GbibelHne, opi- 
nions under what the advocates of this nbtion call gergo, Anglici 
slang? • i > 

Our second remark relates to the supposed anagram. One of 
Petrarch’s principal charges against the Pbj^s is, that they had 
forsaken Rome for Avignoirn and he reneatedly exerted all the 
powers of his eloquence, in pirose and rnyme, to recal thenoi to 
what he esteemed the natural site of the Papal See. Is this cir- 
cumstance reconcileable with the anagrammatical hypothesis, ac- 
cording to which, Amor — Roma — is spoken of as the seat of all 
the.abiises and abominations of Popery? 

Proceed w»e now to the espial subject of this article, namely, 
Signojr Maffei’& fourth volume, the dry conciseness of which we 
shall occasionally eqdeavour to^relieve or etiltveti, by introduaing 
a few specimens of poetry, of which our author is^ singularly 
sparing, or, when practicaMe, referring to the criticisms of the 
German le*cturer upon the belfeHettres of the nineteenth century, 
whose opinions of our modem Bnglish poets are already known 
to our readers — we mean Profess# W'Olff-* 

The first*point that strikes Us oh Opening this volume is a little 
discouraging; for, though itptdfe^t^s to give lis the literary his^ 
tory of Italy durin|* the first tfiifty^i^ yeab of the current 
.nineteenth century, Maffei omits^ or, as Be tells us; designedly 
avoids, saying a word of any aUth# who still breathes the vital 
air. Now, although such a coOISe" tnust always ' have been dis* 

' Bppointipg, there, was a time ^eO we could have undeSatOod 
such forbearance; a time virhen all gentlemen, men of letters 
included^ were somewhat toUc^iJy sensitive to tlie voice of re- 

. . .y. ■ * > . ■ > • — ***■■*— 

* See For. Qtwr.Bev. Vol. XV. p. 347 . •• ; i ' 
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wt^n .off censor niij|ht .therefore be aUebd;# 

iwlib. unpleasant, eon^u^cei.^': . B,ut ,thiV apecies^of 4«fiiBacy 
sMms now to, be .so'ibjwrobgiliji'pemt^iie, oif fnie^.f.'jcn^ wbatever. 
be !)be newest j^nd .ind!^ ,a^f<^e4 .term %, that 

we really cannot who. like eels, 

used tn,.'being4V^pii^,,aUTO; ay.i(. an4'^^|!Cted"ai^ra too, by those 
professiotiy^t lit^^'/anatodl^^ the' iptaieineri^f shpuld not as 
fairily |^e ctitiipiaj^ ^.^^istoryof the literature of 

tl!^^;^0(r^t^8<ih Tfa^8,,B^C^in^ Courses of Lectures. 

j^rofftsdr, Jpr. 4pnM<;tuall]f give ns the lite- 

n^l|ir«f'''ipjF,.jbe io this, season, of 

ej^mi^^.eacitsbeht, wh^ltipe fMjok8|'||^:d^^ scandal or die 
pobtv^t of the past yeaibVi^ ^ never been, 

gives us biOgfnphy and critidisnlt'apj^i^aiutng in reality rather to 
tbo .last, than to thn preseait>gennra^^« Many of the authors 
dnd philosophers of whom herspeaks were born not much less 
diab a hdndred years ago, .ar^' flourished at least as much in the 
eighteen^ as in. the niuntuentli century, « vfheir masterpieces and 
great discoveries' often .bear , the date of the former, and we 
aiould be. per.(>le«ed to guess .why they did not grace the third 
volume, did U.'n<tt opcur^tD.iis th^,,at the moment of its publica- 
th>n, those aniy|tora‘ dud phibsopfa^ might, still, though well- 
striven in.yearsi iV d^ieena ^ofdus sublntaary sphere. 

Thiaiomissiott of 'ltvfog literati is, as before said, most dis- 
ai^minting in tbi8.ourfroii!b(hi^'to.dayage; and would have been 
so «ven in soberer< times. Bagerly .vi’e looked for compatriot 
criticisms upon the works of Coltetta,’!’ Manzoni, Roeini, 

Grnisi^ .l^ellice^ ,<Nola^ Kiceolitu;;'^,^ .toVmpare.vritb our own, as 
atigr for a'Jittte .emusingigOM r^ativeto die admired authors~- 
and when .itw’as (deaivdsat nie looked in .vain^ we were more than 
Iialf tempted to.dii^ away Tthe in tthger. But, if thus less 

interesting than .we .hiadiBi rfgto.tO'expect^ the volume is by no 
n!waw.nninteinariug«:v;j!|'bh 'lut nf names, whether belonging to 
this eentuiy or. the i^lesi|;«l»Muins)i amongst numbers little known 
opt of ' been nceustoroed to 
revere, respepditg t^lVli^wf-vririch 'w^ be desirous 

toJearn the o|||hK^ tilVu 

, Ijhts ^}Mt:./e!iiKiiV*i^^ adopted lot. the nine- 

teettdl.lVntVii^^'^'^iVwi^ Vlit^ varies bis order 

of pipeic^f)lV :#Vr«hng^:M di||ritnt eentuties y|*efo most 
fruitMm Per- 


* fur t|>u^ ijfiadf readert to Blsckivaod and 
t CoUettii'mh d<»4^ IWw* *"•* W? bittory not btdng ]>aWbh<^ bo »itt not yet a 
Wtoirn aoib'VS' ■,<,'?*' '.''-.’r. . ... 
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names in literature though not iii science^ a sufficient number of 
Italian literati and plulosunhera obligingly died between the years 
I80ipand 1333’"' to give Maffei’s fourth votdme a in the 
eyes of the general reader as vyell as of the critiCt Th^ greater 
number of those we havemamed must, however, rest content at 
our hands with the preceding enumeration* Few tbin^ could 
be more wearisome to reader or writer than the appending to 
each name the few lines specifying the authof^s works, the time 
and place of his birth and death,* 8cc, 8cc., for which alone we 
could afford room (of many we find little more in Maffei), and 
vdiich would, moreover, prevent our speaking more at large of 
any* We shall, therefore, jst once make pur conge to the ma- 
jority^ and select for more partfcular notice a few in whom we 
take a particular interest, and whom Maffei has likewise honouied 
w’ilb more detailed biography and criticism* The first of these 
shall be the universally admired poet Vincenzp Monti, of whom 
Mafiei says— 

Vjneenso Monti was born on the 19th of February, 1754, at Alfon- 
sina in the territory of Ravenna j which place his father, Fedele Monti, 
presently quitted for Fusignauo, a wealthy town of Romagna, and the 
native place of the renowned musician Corelli. At an early age, 
Vincenzo was sent to the excellent seminary of Faenza, where he made 
such proficiency in the Latin language, that he, not ingloriously, wrote 
Latin verses; he even mfrmsed with the utmost fervour of poetic in- 
spiration* Rut bis jadicious Instructor dissuaded him from increasing 
the number of extemporaneous bards, whose lays resemble the fiasb that 
lightens and passes without leaving a permanent trace behind it. 'Ihe 
first fruits of the well-meditated writing to which young Monti now 
devoted himself were elegant elegies; these he published, and they 
wefe highly prized by the Abate Ofrolanio Ferri, a distinguished Latinist 
of the last century. 

Having acquired the elements of learning and poetry, Monti was 
sent to the University of Ferrara, in which city bis family soon after 
settled. Like Ovid, Fetrarcb, and iTasto, be was coippelled by his father 
to study the lawi end, like them, he threw aside the volumes of Justinian 
to devour, by night bjp day, those of Horace, Virgil,^ and the most 
celebrated italics, IhstM m ftequenting the tribunals, and managing 
law-suits, he deppiM his Whtde son! to poetry, a a o ♦ 

♦‘His vision and written at the early age of 

sixteen, fu pyaka osf si celebrated preacher, proves that fibm the very 
beginning of hk naiter be took a lofty flight, disdainiw the sarvile imi- 
tation of any Inocleh . CardirM Borghese, Legate of Ferrara, took the 
young poet, whose rant genius be bad diaoovered, under hw protection ; 
and, when his term of government expired, invited bis protege to aceom- 


* So kwany here since M\<mA 16 the that ae may bej^n to look Jforw^srd to » 
§m volume af the modern deed# 
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pany him to Rome* lo that metropolis of CUrUtOTdIom, the po®^ 

WAS now Itwenty-foui; y«ats of ago, formed an intimate friendship with 
the most learned of arohaiologists, Eunio Quirioo Tisconti, with wlioin 
he stpdied, and learned to understand the most recondite beauties ot the 


By these and bl^er poems he had risen into gi-eat famcs 
The arrival of the illustrums tragic bard of Asti at Home first led 
to try the buskin. Alfieri had reoltcd Ids Vitginia in the saloon of Maria 
PezaelH, in which the flower W the literati then at Rome were wont lo 
assemble. The young poet was so tniitienced by this recitation,^ that, 
upon his return home, recollecting the deed of Arislodemus, which he 
had lately read hi Pausanias* he conceived 4he design of bis first tragedy, 
which he rapidly completed, and puDlisbecfunder the title of Aristhdemo, 

“ Another tragedy, Galeotto Manfredi,Vollowcd, but proved less suc- 
cessful than the former, which was now upon all lips, and was even the 
cause that a young lady of great beauty and learning gave the author her 
hand in niamage. Monti bad couecived a great reverence for the Cavalicrc 
Giovanni Pikler, so celebiated for bis cameos, who, to the great grief or 
all good men, and tlie serious detriment of the arts, bad recently died. 
Knowing that the deceased had left a daughter, the poet, without having 
even seen her, expressed a desire to obtain her as his wife j ^ and sue, 
equally unacquainted with his personal appearance, accepted his propo- 
sals, because he was tlie author of Aristoaento* ^ 

“ The tragical death of Uugues Basseville, wlio, being sent to Rome 
there to propagate the maxims of the Frencli revolution, was cruelly 
mas^acrcrl by the infuriated populace, on the 13th of Januaiy, 1793, 

Monti occasion to write the poem to which be owes his chief fame* ^Ve 
shall presently se^ that the BammiUma wrou^t a happy icvolution in 
Italian ^poetry, revived the study of Paute, and restored to the placq of 
honour a robust and sitbljme style/’ 

The remainder of Monties lift is not sufficiently creditable to 
the influence of poetry uboh the character to tempt us to give it 
thus in detail. It will be eiibUgh to say that, after having sliowu 
himself ill t)\e BassetfWiana a de<|iWcd campion of monarchy, and 
an inveterate eiOemy to the 

Monti, couriedendflatteredbytherevolutlpnarywgrnoi^ofm 

and by the revoltttioniflry civil functiooirica pf northern Itply, be- 
came the panegyrist, in fact the poetti^ureftt, of ail the 
of repubneanism that successively pverned the conquered and 
revolutionised portions of the AusdhW pbnitisula ; Uw, 
fall of the last of these, of Napoldbo Buonaparte, Bmpefor of 
France and King of Italy,— of all W arbitrary measures, unjust 
wars, and other acts as repugnant at least to freedom as to lawtul 
sovereignty. Monti likewise accepted various more prosaic 
the chief of which were those of secretary to the CisaipiUe Kc- 
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of France, as a substitute for pnrgatorjr. The angel whp bas redeemed 
him from the Powers ot Evil acts as bis guide, and they reach Paris at 
the moment of the exeeftition of the ortfortunate Louis XVl. 

The pqpt ever adds some creations of his fancy to the reality of foots* 
For instance, he places on the gates of Paris the monsters which Virgil 
describes on those of Avernus j— he calls upftn the scaffold prepared for 
Louis fbiu: notorious tegicidm 5~hc brings together tlie shades of the 
King and of J^sseville, putting the most pathetic expressions into their 
mouths 5— he introduces the most r^powned philosophers, who propagated 
impiety, hurrying to glut themml'res with the blood of the decapitated 
monarch. * # * • The style of the fioMmffwna is 

always nervous, lofty, harmonious, and well snstruned.” 

Ill this opinion of the close imitation of Dante by Monti, 
Wolff goes even beyond Mai^i, for he •aya<>- . 

“ It is throughont an imitation of ta Dmma Commedta. * « » 

The soul of Basseville tiaverses the earth ^n the company of an angel. 
The two travelleis behave exactly like the ever calm and encouraging 
Viigil, and the ever alarmed and shrinking Dante. That Monti has mis< 
leprescutcd the character ofsBasseville, making him s mere creature of 
his fancy, is evident j but this was unavoidable, since Monti wiote for a 
puipose that was directly opposed to the opinions and conduct of the 
Ficiich envoy. The poem contains great and peculiar beauties; every 
line manifestly flows from a truly poetic genius. The diction is fasci« 
nating, the imagery grand and striking t and the whde irresistibly hurries 
the reader along by its sublimity and the glow of its colouring. To my 
mind, one of the finest passages is the arrival of the ghost at Paris, at the 
moment of the unfortunate king’s execution.” 

This passage we shall give, second however to the opening 
stanras;— and before doing so we must remark, that we think it 
should jatlier be said that the Divina Commtdin suggested Monti’s 
plan, than that the Jatter is a ctoH tmtfafltoN of the former. »A 
ghost led by an angel to behold ecfttal crimes and sufferings is 
surely different from a living man led by one ghost to bear other 
ghosts narrate past crimes. Wo must liltewise add another re> 
maik piefatory to our eatrad;, in Jotrilfed to the poet and to our- 
selves. His^metre, the Term riMa» Or statisas of three lines with 
triple interlinked rhymeo, a Itatiau measure, is perhaps 

M peculiarly ropugaaut to t^e guttiuo of opr language and poetiy. 
We have over found it tho.iu^ unmaosgeahiio of the various 
modern meMutot a^tohi in raviowing HKtetty* H ha* been 
our lot to transiHa }-«y«t, from ^ lonso ilmoaiinvatiaMyoiosing 
with the stanta (tka rule), it has ^ adapted to bo rondomd into 
ooupletsJP. .Blank eersk **iDuld bo ffm only rosoutoot but blank 
verse is fto unfair a >epros*ntatiott pf a form of poetiry in ’"Ohicb 

* We lisye, himerer, tince mthkiv fob Sr*Wf , lesu that IteUsHi are of 
Oj^mon, u, fa en luUiaa ^\Mou «f piflH ff •"the foy ef U|* twt OWh 
wto^yUa^ maplet of foe nmodaeusa uWMt tovarikbly affords matter Inr 

the tbree-liued stsnis of the T<rw titm. 
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the akiiful management nf the atatiza and rhyme is an essential 
beauty, that \te )Mefer, in this ease as in most others, imitating as 
we best can the metre of the original. 

* ** HdU had heeti taiK^tttihed in the battle fdught $ ** 

The spirit of tb'abylki in lallc^ mood * 

Withdrew, hia friglitAil talotii cluteblne nought. 

He roat^ like TImki femiihing for ftxod 9 
Th 'Sternal he bhuphemed^ a^d as he fled 
Loud hissed aioone his brow the ^naky brood. 

Then timidly each 0|>euing pinion spread 
Tbe soul of Bassevilleg on new life to look» 

Released fiom mmnberi with bis heart’s blood red. 

Then on tbe Oiorffl prfs«^, jnst foisook. 

The soul turned sudden baek to gaae awbiloi 
Aud, still mistnistfiil, ^till in terror shook. 

But tbe bless’d angeb with a heav’niy smile. 

Cheering tbe soul it had been bis to win * 

In dreadful battle waged ’gainst demon vile, 

Said, * Welcome beppy spirit to shy kin. 

Welcome unto that comp'ny, fair and brave, 

To whom in Heav’n remitted is each sin. 

Pear not ; tbou art not doomed to sip tbe wave 
Of black Avernus, which who tastes, resigned 
All hope of change, become^ the demon’s slave. 

But Heav’n’s hi^ Justice, nor in mercy blind. 

Nor in severity scrupulous to guage 
Each blot, each wrinkle, of the human mind, 

Has written on the adamantine page 
That thou no joys of Paradise luay^tlnow 
Till puiflsbed be of France tbe guilty rage. • 

Mioauwliiie the wounds, tb’immonsfty of woe, 

That thou hast helped to work, tbom penitent, 

CkmtempldtMag with teem, 9V earth must go ; 

Thy aentepee tbpi thine eyes be ceaseless bent • 

Upon dagitiotti of whose offence 

The tteneh pollutes the very flitUament.*' 

We pmeoeii' to the arrival in tshidk ww take to be the 

acme of the f»oor |[lioat*s pui^ptloriet jpeiiitibiiieiit^ 



, Hwihed is the saemd cbfane of and hjUihed 
The wn^s of dapj^ bushed every yaweu* leunfl 
Of of metal kamtue^dHisblEMi. 

Tbett and whisp^ngs ahnrn ere founds 
<luesttd»l«|t| fouks mittmetml, 

PUrkouctan^y tbek the imuiiit wotind, 
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Deep acpi^nt? of affectians $irange}y blent $ 

Accente qf mothers^ wbo, foreboding ill, 

Ctaap to their bosoms each Ipved innocent ^ 

Accents of wives, who, ev*n on the door's sill 
Strive their imnetnous husbands to detain ; 

With tears ana Ibnd entreaties urging still. 

But nuptial love and tenderness in vain 
May strive, too strong the povreri of Hell, I ween ; 
They free the consort whom fond arms enchain. 

For now, in dance ferocfbus and obscene. 

Are flitting busily from* door to door, 

A phantom band of beart^appalling mieoi. 

Phantoms of ancient Pruidsa steeped in goie, 

Are these, who still nefariously athirst 
For blood of wretched victims, as ofyore. 

To Paris throng to revel on the worst ^ 

Of all the crimes, whose magnitude has fed 
I'he pride of their posterity accurst. 

With human life their garments are dyed led. 

And, blood and rottenness from every hair 
Dripping, a loathsome shower around them sbed.^ 

Some firebrandsi others scourgesi toss i' the air. 
Twisted of every kind of coiling snake ^ 

Some sacrificial knives, some pmson bean 
Firebrands apd serpents they o'er mortals shake, 

And, as the blow alights m hiow, neck# side. 

Boils in each vein the blotnii fierce passions wake. 

Then from their housea like a biUoWY tide ^ 

, Men rush enfreoaiedl# and, frm apery breast 
Banished# shrinks Pity weeping, terrifled. 

Now the earth quivers, trampW and oppressed 
By wheels, by feet of hpriea app pf man; 

The air In boUefiv moans speaks its unrest ; 

Dike distant thunder's rpp'i icarca within ken. 

Like the hoarse nmrmurs of the nddnkht sargOi 
Like north wind mshiug dnm Its dem 
* ♦ t a a 

Thipugb the dark caowde Uiat rpnad the scaAdd flocJ 
The manafvb m with took mid gait appear 
That might SoboK 0(WpdSii0a melt a roekt 
Melt lOekii# from haidml ItUi draw (lity'a tear, 

But not from Gallic tigers : to what fate, 

Mobltera# ha«a ye babeght Wm who loved you dam)” 


This may auflliM da n aimcimeii of the poem that m ggparaUy 
regardeC«8 MortuV meater^piece. Of bia oiUar works Ufe awtt 
but little, In {tpll htf 4i^mna aidoy U splendid repuiationi 
the mudh aditifra4 Jtmimemti U to ua actually revolting Agm 
nature of llio eul^^# whicb we refer theVeader 


Its 
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il^aisy) or rather from tibe iSjaime? in iriticb otir pwt has treated it, 
dwelHug upon, and appearing to revel in, its most disgusting 
features* In Galeotto ;M,#nfiiedi that Matilda’s 

vi^ngo-jealousy and Maniiredt’s vacillating weakness are, to our 
mind, more comic than their character we mean — cer- 

tainly not in the very murderous catastrophe that they^prodiice. 
Cam Graccho jilieaaes jda the best, but even this delights not us; 
we therefore ||tefer taking otir ^ dramatic extract from another 
poet, of wboni Vre now speak. 

Ippolito Findeihonte < vve believe, far less popular than 

JMonti on the jpontitieiit, meaning the transalpine portion of the 
continent;~Wdlff hardly names him'^but to our individual taste 
he ir far more poetical ;• and tie has made, we think, a happy 
attempt (happier than Manzoiii’s) to adapt the ancient chorus to 
modern tragedt. Moreover, we have the satisfaction of finding 
ilialt Italian critics do not very much differ from ourselves in their 
estimation of this author, of Whom Maffei says — 

If Italy lias offered onr age a new Dante in Monti, she may boast 
a new Petrarch In the Cavaliere Ippolitd Pindemonte, such is the 
sweetness, such the pensive harmony, tbl^t reign in his verses, • * * He 
and Monti are a glorious pair— ^two illustrious poets, who cannot be 
severed in a history of our literature. ..... 

** Ippolito Ptndelnoht^, a scion of a noble end wealthy Veronese 
family, was born in Verona, November J3j^|753. Ha acquired the ele** 
meiUs of learning at the ;<S^oliege of the Nobligis, at Modena, where his 
Latin and. Ita%n verses, and his skill iO' the ktts termed knightly 
{fimaller^sche)^ procured for ;his* |itctUre the IttScripiion, Excellent in 
letters and in arms.’ 3ucb pouipoiu ^eulcgies only spurred' hiOi to merit 
them. GJiiiplamo Pompriuli&Ught hhti Greek,; in his^study of which he 
ofvsn forgdt Jhl>, ^l;adi«»,^ waiting fer hjfomi the theatre or tlie 

dance.. 

in his tvyenifi^krth 3f<sur he ^ade a pilgriinage through Italy, and 
crossed the Straits to visit JSIcily ; Whence^, passing to JMCalta, he, as a 
Knight of St John Jeiosateiti, ^ bjoprd the galleys of the 
Order, to serre, hlS UQViclate*^ But ^4 ;npt> therefore, neglect liis 
favourito . Koturning he^gio^ in 

a country life ^ V!, . * Piom J/SS w Switzer- 
land, GVri4any,'''#ranc^'Hbi)add 'he knew, and 

associated with, hmst bO composed 

:<*^n4hiei to thus 

tp huiTicaiie> \which, sinking 

anA. ' *VP^bl:w. ' fafko" its C^r mipl^ to eota* 

' deeming It <a V' diitjjr jmidhni his 
ati| atduoos^ln^'he 

works. ^ .1 His;,traiisla|l^ 

' 'cbmj^cted in ■ 

Ui, we suspeet* one ihain reason of 
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Pindemoute’s be;ng thus coupled with Monti by our historiaii of 
literature* 

** Meanwhile Pindeihonte saw death raging around him, robbing hjm 
of his dearest and most distinguished friends* llieir loss deeply giieved 
I him. He said, * I ought to be satisfied with my lot ; 1 have possessed 
a competency, passed . a brilliant youth, travelled with great pleasure, 
and experiencecl no great calamities. One only misfortune has afflicted 
and continues to afflict me — that I bare seen well nigh all my friends 
drop off one by one, and most of .jbhem in the prime of life.* Finally 
the deaths of Cesari and MoiUi plunged him into the deepest melan- 
choly. As though his last hour had struck, he brepared for his great 
journey } and a cold having fallen upon his chest, ne, in the night of the* 
’l7th of November, 1828, with sentiments^ Of the most fervent piety, 
resigned his soul to God. All Verdha attended his obsequies, a^d all 
Italy deeply mourned his loss. • • • 

On opening a volume of Pindemdnte,siwe immediately discover that 
soft, pathetic, insinuating character which gives a peculiar colouring td 
his verses. .... He was above all grieved at seeing the monuments of 
the arts carried beyond the Alps. Himee the following lines ; — 

And you, whose pencils worthy were of Greece^. 

Titian, Correggio, Paolo, Raffael, 

With art laboriods as 
Upon the living caUvas light and shade 
Blended ye but that strangets^ walls might boast 
The fruits bf yoOr high genius V* 

But it is from hia tragedy of! Armimo that we propose to take 
our specimen of Bindemonte^a. genius. Of this piece Maffei says : 

Not content with the laurels be had gathered in lyric and didactic 
poetry, Ippolito Plndemonte resolved to atti^pt the buskin, and pub« 
lished tjie Aminio, which C^SUl'Otii ranks amongst the finest Italian 
dramas. In it we indeed admire^ characters well conceived and w^ll 
supported, a natural and vivid dialogue, choruses dictated by a fertile 
fantasy and a correct style. But a v^ant of tragic enthusiasm prevented 
Ippolito’s risibg into, cetebirity as a tragedian;’* 

To this criticiitii isvo subject of the tra- 
gedy is the dettth pif thp cbiefArminius, (Ge;v 

manidj who f^U in 

an attempt to pieutionedb^ Tacitus and that 

a chorus of takes s#ie part in 

the action. The cajWstiiOpiie, as in mostTtaliati tragedies^ is 
thrown jnt(| the moat drainatie scene is" 

one in wh^b ^lldur^ the son of Artninius, and a somewhat mde 
lover of after v^ainly endeavouring to dis^pade 

bis fMher Tronic 1^ putpose, kjilla himself in hia p^- 

sened’to avoid fa#eVa: ling. Vut'tbis sitiehe!,i|,!l^|p^ 

long'tooi|i;^i^'ct^ ahd abrid^^ irefe dies^oyin'g ij^pjfect;;.vi^,;’^iil|j^ 
therefore! rather tallie phri of aii argumentative dialogue, which we 
think powerful and eloquent! between Arminius and his daughter’s 
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betrothed ]over« Thelgestes; whtk ibii^ be described as an older, 
more cultivated, andwoi^ etilightehed, as well as more polished, 
Balldun Tbelg^tesi ivho is recently returbed from an embassy 
to**Ronie, thus addresses his mended father-in-law* 

Witih grief and wander do 1 bear it murmured, 

Thati rot thy bative land, whose liberty 
Was erst thy gloty, thou art weaving chains — 
that the everrliated name of king 
lo thee than other names now sweeter sounds. 

■'* ■ ' e, e ♦ 0 • 

Aminhs, t fought with Vanis,— 

And so I fought that since, in haughty Rome, 

Rv*n lisping infants of Arminius speak. 

New lexers crossed the Rhine. Whether 1 lay 
Inactive in the shade is known to all. 

And known that, d'hen Segestes moved his Catti 
To join the Romans, I— albeit in vain— 

My young wife se^t to tdiange her sirens resolve ; 

And turned mine attiis, that day^ alas ! unblest. 

Against that sire, though in his hands remained 
Thusneldis, who in chains was senj; to Rome, 

To my how frenzied grief thou know*st. Thence judge 
Whether of mine affections, fervid all. 

My eottntry*s love be least. The gods more favoured 
My Wars against the powerful Maroboduus, 

Who fled for shelter to the Marcomans. 

Why did 1, like a sudden tempest, burst 
Upon bis head ? No Jyng the Suevi brooked. 

But for a king if the Cheruscans feel 
Eager desire, and it be f^edom’s right 
At pleasure to appoint a single ebie^ 

Shril l oppose tlieir wishes ? ts tbeii^ choice 
In ifle a crime } * . f * 

The natidn is not then by thee seduced > 
firaUted. Rut if the nation rush towVds nrin 
In madness, call you him his country's friend 
Its coflm who stays not ? Dazzled by, thy Kgl^t^ 

Mmt banefhl as more splendid, ho riiy. bunds 
Its all the nation trusts. Uucliangsabty « 

Wilt thou remain the same } t know Arminbis 
The leader^ Wt Arminius soverelgii, 

Amiuids free to act bis will, 1 know uot^ .. 

« a a a , , , 

Behold'at thou here those idle arts, the pride, 

The boast of Italy ? Those studies deep 
Thai eneinitu the spirit, or those scrolls, , 

Xis^ffiadly written, that teach /ititn to fear ? 

. £4st Italy dectatm on virtue’s taws \ 

To them is oufs. pur arts,, oul^ sports, 

Ai 4 ilitt thu the racei io overleap ^ 
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The highest fence, fa swim the m^igriesf att^am. 

And in the arduous cliace Weary the woodsii 
Rome moulds4ier own divinities, which, sculptured 
In gold o 1 ^ mariile, she no longer dreads* 

That chisel, Which, profanely diligent. 

In stone etnhodies Deity, we know^ot. 

We think not in a fragile temple’s Walls 

The heav’nly powers t* enclose. Blit Who so edld 

That, midst the forest’s venerable horrors, 

Or o'er the torrent’s deptdk, feels not the Ood.t 
Observe our dwellings, separate, dispersed. 

Lowly, unpolished, unadorned by aught 
Save innocence* But what I The empty name 
Of Germans will alone henceforth IJe ours* 

Where thrones arise, life cannot long remain ^ 

Simple, austere, easily satisfied. ^ 

Then palaces and squares We shall possess. 

And cities boast, although tio citizens. 

In quarried stones, unconsciously Combined, 

That proud and honsured name does not reside. 

It is the union of according wills. 

And laws, whose justice curbs man’s Wilfulness, 

That form the genuine city. 

* » « « * » 

Armin* Of thine experiende I would ask, if useful 
Of thousand lawgivers the slow assembling 
Thou judge, when rapidly should peace or war 
Be in just balance weighed 1 And I would ask. 

Can warlike science tbrivc, where each armed man 
On all decides ? 

TheL . We’ve one sufficient science* 

Armin. What is it ? 

ThcL * To dare all, and nothing fear. 

Armin* I touch not that. ^ 

Thd* He wounds it mortally 

Who robs the warrior of the freeman's rights. 

^ O' ' ' a ' a a ’ ' 

then meet as enemies? Velknthis^ — 

Is she a boOd of IrUmfficient force 
Our union to preserve?, 

Theh Barbari any crease f 

Witlj deadly wounds thine accents pierce* mjr heart; 

To my fond suit, when thou didst promise her, 

Tbou wast Aminius still. Wherefore not then 
Cqnms that to thy soul a fame SO pure. 

So i-em, grew distasteful > ♦ ♦ * 

Too termle the battle we must fight. 

Thou with'Velanihls armed, with virtue I. ’ 
a - a '4 # * ■ 


^ The name of ArauniusV daughter, the promised hiide of Thelgsstes. 
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Ob yet respect tbyself } l!*be radiant light 
Investing tbpe cjnencli not with thine own band/’ 

* vTo this we must a^d^ as a specimen of Pindemoiile’s lyric 
powers, a chorus; andi though some readers may think that the. 
subject of the modern Petrarch ought to be love, we shall select 
one that appears to us peculiarly and happily characteristic, in 
which the elder bards lament their inability to take part in the 
battle that decides Arminius’s fa^e« 

CHORUS. 

Id as the martial flame is fading ; 

Feeble oar arms, our steps are slow ; 

Midst blood agd dealhf our brethren aiding, 

No longer is it ours to go. 

* FIRST BARD. 

Alas ! how swift has flown 
That brightly happy age. 

When with my voice alone „ 

I woke the battle’s rage ! 

I, who reclined in shady mead. 

Can now but siug the hero's deed^ 

Then did this good right hand 
Oft lay the harp aside. 

To grasp the deadly brand ; 

This band, which can but glide 
Now languidly, with falling skill. 

O’er chords scarce aaswering to my will. 

Like the swelling wi'atb of a mountain river 

That bounds, in the pride of its conscieus power,. 

So fiercely from height to height ^ 

That to dust the thundering waters shiver, 

Then aloft rewound Jin a silvery shower. 

Was my rushing in youth to the fight. 

But now, little heeding 
Mine earlier force. 

My foot is receding, 

And years in their course 
Scatter snows o'er my head. 

Though now broadly sweepingy 
Tlir Rhine thus shall wancy 
And through swamps feebly creeping, 

Scarce llng'ripgly gain 
Of old Ocean the bed, 

BARD, 

Lite’s latter clays are desolate and drear ; 

. Man, wretched man, in early youth must die, 
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Or see the tomb enclose all he holds dear. 

This world is but a vale of mlseiy^. , 

Where the poor wanderer scarcely hopes to gam 
One smiie^ for many tears of agony. 

* lie sees death all around extend bis reign ; 

Here droops a brother, sickening day by day 5 
*I'here fades a consort, there a child lies slain. 

A grave at every step yawns in my way. 

And mine incautious foot tramples on bones 
Of friends and kindred, hastening to decay. 

And kinsmen turn to foes ! Oh hearts, than stones 
More hard ! throw, throw those murderous spears aside, 

AVIiose slightest blows call forth your country’s groans ! 

But, if this brother’s bati|}e must he tried, 

May freedom's cause with victory*he crowned ! 

Or underground these hoary lock| abide, 

Kre 1 in fetters see my country hound ! 

THIRD BARD. 

What deeds of high emprise 

Did my youth’s Comrades share ! 

Feats of such lofty guise. 

In later days are rare. 

Ah those were gallant battles ! Those 
^V'e^e fierce encounters, deadly blows ! 

Strong arms and hearts of flame, 

These rival chiefs display; 

But the Cheruscan name 
Declines from day to day; 

And vainly should wc hope to* view. 

The son his father’s fame renew. 

But ev'n’the bravest man. 

Though hi^h midst heroes placed, 

Would scarce outlast bis span 
Of life, by bard ungraceeb; 

Nor would the stranger's earnest eye 
Ask where the honoured ashes lie. 

The dazzling sun at eve, 

^^en sinking in the sea. 

No lasting track can leave 
Of radiance q|i the lea ; 

Such were the proudest hero’s fate, 

Prolonged not verse liis glory’s date. 

' CHORUS. 

us the martial flame is fading ; 

Feeble our arms, our steps are slow ; 
fidst blood and death our brethren aiding, 

No longer is it ours to go.” 

Ugo Foscolo, of course, holds a high rank in ttie esteem of the 
VOL. XVU. NO. XXXJV. H H 
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Italian as also of ilie German critic; and gladly should extract 
their eulogies of an author M^hom tve personally kiiew> and whose 
merits we always fully appreciated, even whilst the strange ano- 
inuiy of his wild appearance, and yet wilder inipetuosit;y of man- 
ner, in the ari$tocratically,calm atmosphere of a London drawing- < 
room, and of a drawing-room variegated and enlivened by the 
brilliancy of many a star* literary or artistic, called to our lips a 
smile that no sense of decorum could repress. But poor Fos- 
colo’s literary merits and faults, well as his history, have already 
been so aitiply discussed in our pages,"*^ that, although we arc not 
to be restrained by every slight notice of an author that may have 
previously appeared therein, we can only recur to him en pnssant. 
Leaving this remarkable*^ man/’ therefore, we shall now, ere we 
quit the field of poetry, exhibit our individual superiority over 
the Italian critics, in a (jjttality in which it is the continental 
fashion to hold all Britons deficient, viz. gallantry, by immediately 
paying our respects to the ladies whom Maffei relegates to a 
page or two of his penultimate chapter. Here again, however, 
and for the reasons already alleged, we can extract only what he 
says of the most remarkable. 

** Biodata Saluzzo Roeto, in a poem entitled Ippazia, sang the extra- 
ordinary woman bearing that name, {AnglM Hypatia,) who cultivated 
philosophy and mathematics at Alexandria, and died a Christian martyr. 
In her poem Signora Saluzzo developed all the doctrines that were in 
those days known and taught, expounding the dogmas of the Magi, the 
Platonists, the Stoics, the Eleatics, the Epicureans, the Pyrrhonists, the 
Eclectics j the secret opinions of the Egyptian priests, with the ce.*eiiio- 
nies of Isis; and finally celebrating the dogmas and precepts of Chris- 
tianity, whilst passing sentence upon the various heresies that had then 
asisen.” 

Need we add a W'ord of this lady’s more ordinary productions, 
i. e. novels, or rather tales, the proper English for the Italian 
novelli? 

Eleonora Fonseca Pimentel, during the ephemeral existence of 
the Parthenopean republic, adopted the prqfeassion* unusual to her 
sex, of a newspaper writer; and upon> tb^ fnlt of ibe republic, 
we are told— 

“ This lady, graced ^with every species of learning, and yet more with 
\irtue, praised an^^ even beloved by Metastasio, was sentenced, as tbc 
writer of the Monitore Nep^ktam^ to lose her life on the gallows erected 
on the Piazza di MercatOf (Anglk^ the market-place.) Wlen summoned 
to execution, she asked for her coffee, which she drank, aisfl then walked 
forth with the mien of one superior to misfortune. Up^n Veaching the 
fatal spot, she began speaking to the people ; bat the executioners, fear- 
ing that, a disturbance might be thus exerted, with their cords put an end 
at once to her eldquent discourse and her life." ^ 

* See Foreign Quaiterly Kevieiv, voJ. v, p. 353, and vol. ix. p. 312, 
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Again we are inclined to give a specimen not ^ken from 
Maffei. We happep to have met with the works 6f Teresa 
Albarelli Vordoni, of whom our author says — *• * 

Her Sbrmoni (satires) in blank verse, her Capitoli (epistles) in tcrza 
rima, and Jier Sonnets, have received the hearty praises of journalists and 
critics^ and gained her a distinguished place amongst the most celebrated 
Italian poetesses^” 

Now, as we think satire almost as unusual a female pursuit as 
newspaper writing, our spetimen shall exhibit the playful femi- 
nine manner in which this lady wields the unfeminine lash. She. 
begins her satires as follows : — ^ 

Behold December come, bridging Jjiort days. 

And evenings never-ending, dedicate 
To sweet voluptuous delights, — on yawns. 

Alone, beside the blazing hearth, I sit. 

Mine elbow on my knee, upon ohe hand 
My chin supported, 4n a gentle doze. 

Whilst ever and anon with t’other hand 
I grasp the tongs or shovel, and the fire 
Alternately heap up, arrange, or stir 5 — 

Truly a jocund life.’* 

Our fair satirist then tells us that her husband, as a rem^idy for 
this listless condition, suggested that she should write; that she 
caught at the idea, but hesitated what style to attempt, when he, 
after spine discussion, proposed satirew 

Ay, but as Gozzi could, dare I assail 
^The thousand poets of our tuneful days ? 

’May I proclain^ how those, in poetry 
Who know but sound and metre, yet aspire 
To the Castalian fount, $prin|;ling themselves. 

From* Dc//u Cruscan bolter, with cant words 

Of Tuscan obsolete, or toss and churn 

Their half-filled heads? * And who art tboii ?* they’ll a?k ; 

‘ What wondrous ptoof of wisdom hast thou giv’n. 

That thou as our preceptress shouldst stand forth. 

Thus sputtering sentences?’ A different theme, 

The battling of tlfe learned, let me choose. 

Haste we on these new gladiators’ stage 
To vkw the bloody fight, unwearying, 

Thaticntertains the literary mob, 

ServiW no further. But should I aver 
Tbirt driticism, high Genius* mother, once 
Had irocile sons, who thankfully obeyed 
Her precepts, knowing* 8 uch the surest means 
To*|)rosper in the service of the muse j ^ 

Bui that her living sons, now of ripe age, 
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Burst the maternal bondage, frowning fierce 
On whoso dfires wproye or durst I add 
That slighted mother^ ’IVisdorn^a consdrt erst, 

Now a ^vorced and lawless wanton, yijBlds ^ 

To eacli iicenti6i|S paramour^s embrace, 

WhehfiB now her speech no taste of reason knows f, 

T*hsit for her Sons, nnnatVally, she spreads 
A bdard with poison fraught, by Envy’s band— 

Envy, who, e’en beyond t^e sepulchre, 

Pursoes whoever is renowned .as great 
1 Wiirt not be said, * A woman’s pertness see, 

She^aeai^e has skimmed two volumes, yet presumes 
. To eensure censop ! . Wretched smatterer ! 

Petter of. caps aald ribbbns mightst thou judge.’ ” 

jfivi case oiir readers should concur in this opinion, we will 
^ add' an extract frhm ber^ Sermone of La Filkggiatura, first ex^ 
plaifiing that /n viUtggiatura is the proper term for the annual 
very brief visit to the country, which every Italian inhabitant of a 
tewni who h^ miy pretension to ba<esteemed fashionable, must 
flerfovoe'pays-*-^ 

They who but in imagination own 
; l^alace or countiy^seat, at others’ cost 
, , . Must ruralize^ 1 share the general rage 
. ^ Eor At mlk^iatura. Where tp go 

Af ifa^tbiiab^le watering-place, with medical hot baths, being fixed 
ifl^on/bur ^oetees thus proceeds:— 

^ , /^iLei’s go* Job-man, Hbou sbalt have double fare, 

But be the coach Commodious. This gay motitli 
Of uVpimej, sac^d to delight^ disdaimi • 

,'To hfW’bour thoughts of base econonj^* 

With c^kets, trunks, and band-boxes, the coach 
Is loaded, placed the servant and the dog, 

I The husband too. Tn impatient job-man stamps. 

/ ready. ^ We are off! llie city streets 
Slowly we roll alon^: delicate nerves 
May not endure tb^r bustle. As We go, » 

. Olances o’er every passenger mine eye. 

Seeking, distinguishing, ’mongst vulgar crowds. 

Some one pf better soft, who may r^pprt , . 

^ That I* no whit inferior to ibe r^t 
^ Fashion’s world — ^I, fitted to excite 
Envy in others — go amongst the slibk 
In search of joy. Thus medl|atiag» 1 i 
Fmm mwn depu^t y and, when of whips and{wbeel8 
I bear the reftle, to the window spring, 
f . , Qp. mj w^ior^' pomp admiring gaze, 

nath eon^^nt pity, on the poor.” " 

We now turu.back to the prose writers, philosophers, 8cc. 
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wlioni Maftei places next (o the poets* Of these likewise the 
niuiihci^ we scarcely ^iiecd remind the reader! is so large, that wc 
must again content ourselves* with selecting a couple from tiid 
mass. Our own individual taste would naturally lead us to seek 
one of these in the class of historians/and the ether in that of 
speculators in political or legislative theories* But we find no 
historian of sufficient celebrity to warrant the selection; and 
indeed wc must observe, that Vjneenzo Ctioco, the best of those 
here named, although his Saggio Storko sulla Rivolazione di 
Napoli (Historical Essay upon the Neapolitan Revolution) be 
highly praised by Maffci, who even gives an abstract of it, is,’ 
nevertheless, at least as much val^ued fpv his Platofle in Jialia 
(Plato in Italy), a phifosophico-historied romance, as for his*his« 
tory of the rise and fall of the short* liv^ Parthenopean republic* 
And here we must pause to observe, that ibis Plato hi Italy^ 
although very much modelled upon the Abb4 Bartbelemyis 
Voyage duJeune Auacharsu (Travels of the younger Anacharsis), 
is here spoken of as an historic novel, analogous to those of Sir 
Walter Scott and his school; whereupon Maffei introduces the 
following remarks 

Having to speak of the Platone in Italia^ an historieo-philosophical 
romance, we must needs say something of this species of composition, 
which has risen to such fame, and gained Walter Scott and Manzoni 
such celebrity. * * ^ ^ We think the historic novel an adnsirablja device 
for making known the life and writings of any remarkable per^nage, 
or any obscure period of history* The .author of I Vmg^ dt Petrarca 
(Petrarch’s Travels), by putting this illustrious Italian in motion, depict^ 
iiig him in the most brilliant epochs of hts life, elucidatii^ the history 
of the times in which he lived, and introducing him in the act of writing 
those very epistles tbatt under the title Of Familiar^ of SeniiCf apd of 
without title^ have so long lain dusty aiicl neglected in the ponderous 
volumes of the Basle edition, has, in 6ur opiniOn, rcndei’Cd a signal ser* 
vice to literature. There is but one fault in the book that we could wish 
to see con-ecled — it is the making Petrarch speak, when the words 
ascribed to him are not upon record as having actually befen spoken by 
him. • 

Any supposed dapger Of mingling truth and fiction may be avoidM 
by accuracy In quotation* , It Is thus that Manzoni gives notice when he 
speaks as a novelist, and when as an historian* * We confess it 
by consulting the books to which this writer refers that we. have become 
thoroughly acquainted with an historical epoch previously unkpown ^ ns*’^ 

On thisse Wy curioua opinions we shall only observe, that wo 
cannot alloV^lato in Italy, or Petrarch's Travels, any more than 
the Travels of Anachams, to rank as historic novels; alt)mi|^ 
we have jio other title reddy concocted for fi/ctions desjipie^ 
merely as vehicles for the exposition of philosophical Systeiills^ 
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political phenomena^; a species of fictioa which we dislike as 
much as we delight^ in the true Waverley ^and Ivanhoe genus ; 
perhaps from a suspicion that it is treating us like children^ sweet« 
cning the edge of the cup by a title-page announcing a novel, to 
cheat us into swallowing the black dose of abstract reasoning ; 
when perhapSi for .tbe express purpose of refreshing ourselves 
after such laborious abstract reasoning, W'e had, as we thought, 
opened a work of imagination* 

But to return to the business of selection, from which Signor 
MaQei's views of the historic novel have diverted us. With re- 
spect to the political^philosophy class — of Gioja, whom we would 
fain have m^de our second cho{ce, on account of the originality at 
leasfof some of his legiiAative ideas upon the subject of rewards 
and punishments, our au^or actually tells us nothing beyond the 
.titles of his principal works, thus altogether foiling our idiosyn- 
oratie inciinations. Under these circumstances, we liave no 
resouite but to submit, and write of the men amongst those 
upoh whom Haffei has bestowed more^iiotice, who have most dis- 
tinguished themselves, although in matters less congenial with 
our own peculiar tastes ; and names we select shall be those 
of Visconti the antiquary, and of him who has conferred upon 

E hysical science an instrument, the immense power of which, 
owever highly valued, is still, we suspect, very imperfectly appre- 
ciated — still, in fact, incalculable; need W'e add, of Volta f 
We begin, following Maffei’s order, with the antiquary, who 
seems to have been one of the rare instances of an infant prodigy 
wh^o lived to verify, in riper years, the promise of his childhood. 

** Ampn^ eri^ite of our age, pre-eoQinent, giant-like, stands 
Sbnio Quirinp pdnce of modern arcbaiologists, a very prodigy 

of learii|njg,:^d of WiUjcali^Gumen in judging the monuments of antiquity, 
iu diistinguislung the genuine from the spurious,* who raised the dignity 
of by combining it with the study of Ae arts and of 

the ancient cWlics* Hn was bom in Rome, on the SOth of October, 
1751., the son of Oiambattista VUcmU, JPrfetto (we i^iess our igno- 
mnce whether we abbuid translate tlri^dd Latin official^ title, Prefect, 
President, or jGruardiuu) of Roman Ai^uities* So early did Enuio dis- 
cover the singular .perspicacity of his ifnletlect. that, at the age of a year 
juid a h^f, be Was perfedtly acqueiute|t wtA the alphabet; and, being 
|;0 «^,culate the Uqulds aM consonants, would point them 
U> any book sbowp to At two years of age 
he the effigies of all the emperoiy from Julius 

y^rs and a bd’f he read pth/Latiu and 
artwk ; ;«b a public examination, a dgdmhgh know- 

nUtn^tnatics, and geometry; and 

at tweWis, and solemn ^mkiatioii, he solved the most , 

abstruse analyidis, and the differential calculus,*' 
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At til irteen^ this moderti admirable Crichton translated the 
Hecuba of Euripides, and the Odes of PiAdar; to which last he 
appended a critical *essay upon the great Greek lyrjst, the myde 
in wbiolitfae should be translated, the modern metre best adapted 
thereto, ^&c, 8cc. But the discovery o£ Pompeii, then yet recent, 
which revived the declining interest in Herculaneum — together 
with the concomitant or consequent e^xcavations and explorations 
for antiquities in and about Rome^probably decided the pursuit 
to which his after-life wi^j dedicated. In 1782, Ennio rather 
undertook for bis father, than assisted him in, the letter-press des- 
tined to accompany and elucidate the engravings of the splendid 
Muscq Pio-Clementino; and, uj^i t^at father’s death in 1784, 
the superintendence of, and rei^ousibility for, the entire* work 
devolved upon the son. This occupation did not, however, by 
any means absorb the whole of Visconti's time or attention; every 
antique discovered, every museum collected by native or foreigner 
— statues, medals, tombs, inscriptions included — beepm^ng i« 
turn the objects of his powers of investigation, explanation, appre- 
ciation, and description. To enumerate all tliese various antiqua- 
rian labours, as we find them in Mafiei, would be too long for 
our space; it could, moreover, be interesting only to professed 
antiquaries, and they, of course, are well acquainted with the feats 
of this their distinguished colleague. But we must hot omit what 
may show the peculiar character of V iscoop’^ arcbmplogy ; i. e. 
that from some of these remains, to others unintelligible, he dc- 
livtyi the mutter for a critical agd historical essay upon pyro- 
mancy, or prediction by fire. In faqf, Visconti gave to pursuits, 
usually deemed, frivolous, a tone of dignity, and raised theip to a 
station which they have been little accustomed to enjoy, savp in 
those unenUghtenecf times when all knowledge is esteemed mar- 
vellous. He himself has ssud : « 

** The scfence of the antiquary is not one of conjecture, but the 
of a judicious study of the classics— of a diligent combination and com- 
parison of monuments — of a cultivated and unquestionable taste in 
fine arts — of a pipfound knowledge of the usages, laws, i^Iigion, and 
disposition of the ancients; a knowledge seldom unaccompanied by phi- 
losophy.’* ^ 

Upon which Maffei observes:— f ' t ^ 

All these various gifts were united in Visconti, wbd treip^ed 
every difiei^nt branch of archaiologic sciehee; whilst Btionair^h MAdei, 
WinckeUndilin, and others were contented .with cultis^ilig a 

single branch. He knew the Greek apd Latin classics hy heflU't; the 
lucidity of bjb intellppt equalled the jm^^sity of his eri^itiou ; b|ii tfi- 
tipal skill ^^vered not morely.the falfC |fpm tlws trpe^ 
the probable : exercising a lust and ibpnymjcihg feg*c, he 
two acknowledged truths, educe a third vf^iih wonaeffui ease and 
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Ui$ demonstrations wei'e brief) altbough he preterm! ttml neither text nor 
monument that niiglit olear up bis thesis ; whence to him was applied 
wfjat Montesquieu said of Tacitus^ ^ He abridges alt because he secs all/ ” 

Visconti’s reputation soon became European; and* scarcely 
was any antique anywhere* discovered, that was not immediately 
subjected to his critical inspection. 

The political storm growled around Visconti aniitlst his pacific stu- 
dies. In 1797) General Berthier, at the head of a French army, entered 
Rome, established th^re a temporary republican form of goYerninent, 
and at first ^pointed our archaioiogist minister for the Home Department, 
then, one of the five who composed the executive. Amidst the rage of 
war and the rapine of the soldiery, he displayed upon various occa- 
sions a resolute firmness not*to have been anticipated from the placid 
man of letters* To an ambitious man, rapacious of wealth and honours, 
he said boUlly» ^ Look at the^farpeian rock ;* and the zeal with which 
hb repriBssad the turbulent and the factious provoked the Monitore Ita- 
aj4ij|ane$e newspaper, to call him a Moderate; as though the 
practice of a virtue could be matter of reproach. At length he was 
obliged to resign his office, because, the French commissioners having 
presented to him tbe pilau of a dedree dishonourable to Rome, he indig- 
nantly bade them seek elsewhere for destroyers of his country.'’ 

Visconti’a firmness does not seem to have injured biin in the 
opinion the French masters of Italy, for we find that, 

** InDccembcri 1799, be was named by the French government one 
of tbe managers, with the title of superintendent, of tbe museum then 
feeing in ,tlh€ Louvre, He was* afterwards appointed professor of ar- 
cijamlo^, ^onsmator of antiquities, ^nd a member of the Institute. 
Air France ngoiced; and Millin and David said, ‘ Ennio Quirino is the 
fiin^t conquest of the French in Italy/ ^ ^ \ * * 

** Having thus obtained tbe ease and tranquillity essential to give the 
scholar leisute to pursue his studiej, he continued to publish immortal 
writings. • * * From a careful examination of 

the famous Dendem Zodiac, he proved that, so far from dating, as had 
been commonly supposed, one hundred and thirty centuries before the 
CfaristiaTi era, (thus invalidating the chronology of the Bsble,) it must 
have been executed between A. D. 12 and A. D. 132. ♦ * * 

Visconti’s opinion is, now generxlly ado^d by the learned^” 

^ Again, we omtt ihjs catal^iie cif Visconli’s labouris and writ- 
ings# and ^pass to^wnat Maitei catls ** the greatest triumpli, the 
most gWious moment of Visconti’s life; his summons by the 
EngH^ parliament to pass, judgment upon the Parthenon mar- 
bles/' • " 

AVe need iiandly state that the antiquary was flattered by the 
value for bis tljpgment evinced, pr that he was delighted by 
tbe sight of tImVonders of ancient art, of which he has said, 
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The connoisseur who visits these sculptured marbles is certain that he 
looks upon many of those precious works whichf conceived and directed 
by Phidias^ and in part executed by bis chisel, constituted during li{v 
wards of ^cven centuries the wonder of the ancient world, and in l* ** ln- 
larch's time were held inimitable for grace and beauty.”* 

In PaMs he continued to prosecute liis antiquarian studies, and 
to write and pubjisb their result, until the year 1818, when 

** On the 7tli of February, after Ipng and severe sufferings, under which 
he was supported by his beloyed wife, his two spns, imitators of their 
father s virtues, and many faithful friends, Visconti expired.” 

Wc now come to Volta, with w^hom we shall conclude. He 
one of the illustrious individuals jtlreaciy mentioned as belonging 
more to the eighteenth than to the nineteenth century, and diere- 
fore misplaced in a volume of literary, ^history, professing to treat 
only of those who have graced the first thirty-two years of ihp 
latter. But, as we do find him in the volume now under review, 
the profound respect we have long entertained for this great 
benefactor of science contpels us, to extract and abstract the in- 
formation herein afforded respeetitig him, whether misplaced or 
not. 

** Alessandro Volta was born at Como in the year 17,4^» of an illus- 
trious family, highly disthiguisbed amongst the Como patricians. Fioni 
bis earliest years he discovered an eager inclination for physical and 
chymical science, the principal phenomena of which, togetlier with the 
discoveries in electricity, then in progress, be developed in a Latin poem, 
that^stlll remains unpublished. But it was to the latter subject that be 
principally applied himself, and upon it he published two memoirs, the 
one in 1769, addressed to P. Giovanni Beccaria, the other in 
addressed to the Abate Spallanzani. « « j,) consequence of 

these writings, Count •Firmian, then governor of Lombardy, appointed 


* I^rd Filgin has been so bitterly and ge1iei:a1l3' censured for removing tliose mar- 
bles from Atbebs, that '\ve cannot refrain from here inserting Canova’s opinion of the 
act, as we find it recorded by Mafifer, wlto^ in his account of the great sculptor, tells us^ 

** From the banks of the Seine Canova repaired to those of the Thames, in order to 
gaze upon the iSprthenon marbles, respecting he wrote as.lbJIows to Lord £lgln, 
on the 10th of November, 1815: * Permit me^^iny Lprd. jto express to you niy , delight 
at having beheld in London the piectous ancieiit marhles which you have brought 
hither from Greece. 1 cannot satisfy myM.tf with again and again gazing on them, and, 
short as my stay in this capitdl is to be, | consecrate e<vcxy possible minute to the con- 
templation of these celebrated relics of ancient art. 1 admire in mem truth to nature, 
conjoined with the selection of beautiful fbnnii. In them every itiin^breathe^ life with 
admirable distinctness, with exquisite but without the least afibctUtioUr Uie 

pomp of art being veiled with the roost perfeci niaztery. The nude is real and most 
heautifuUilcsh.^ I esteem myself fortuna^ lb having been permitted to contettfpmte 
with my owd eyes these excellent performances, and should hold this sufficient reColsi^ 
pciise mr having journeyed to I^ovdon. , Oi^eat ^ obligation a^ the gratitude; my 
Lord, that c^rmteurs anq artists QW^you for Jtaylng brought within their 
magnificent, these stupendous, scinptures. I, my oWu p^t, beg to offer yw my 
thousand cordial tbanks'fior the act/. - > ’ f ' '' 
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hioi at iiirst regent of the scitools of his country^ then professor of pliy- 
sicai science at € 0010 ^ %rhcnce, in 1 797, he was promoted to the same 
obair in the University of Pavia/* * 

We pass over Mafiei’s somewhat minutely detailed Account of 
Volta’s earlier researchetf, discoveries, and inventions relative to 
electricity^ liydrQgen gas, and the like, not because we esteem 
theni of slight merit or value, but because at the present day, 
after^he immefise progress of physical science, in great measure 
through bis instrulnentali^y, and with the actual well-nigh uni- 
versal diffusion of knowledge, we conceive the progress ot infor- 
mation fifty or sixty years ago to be interesting only as matter of 
history* We must state, ^ 10 we^er, that, at the time, the fruit of 
Volth’s labour was esteemed of such value, that, upon his visiting 
England in 1 792, he received from the "tloyal Society a medal 
struck in honour of his invention of an electricity condenser. 
We now proceed at once to that wliich Volta^s learned biogra- 
pher, Biot, has well termed 

The great discovery of the development of electricity from the mu- 
tual contact of bodies j a principle absolutely new and unsuspected, 
which Volta, through his consuiiiniate sagacity, discerned, which he 
established by a series of experiments skilfully and judiciously conducted, 
and fromWrhkh tie deduced an application so happy and so extraordinary, 
that this is, if possible, a yet greater discovery than the very principle 
whence it is derived*^’ 

Th<e ifiWtler pf Yolta’s discovering this new and important 
principle re<}uircs that the circumstances which led to it should be 
briefly mentioned- * 

Uuigi Qalyaui, born at Bologna on the 9th of September, 1/37, 
dedicated himself to medical science, in which he made such prohciency 
that he was named professor of anatomy to the renowned Bolognese 
Scientific InstiiiUe deZ/jf i^ieaxe). He especially .practised the 

difficult art of expermijcnting judiciously . ' ^ In the 

pmsecution of bi« experiments, it chanced that some skinned frogs lay 
upon a table near the conductor of an eliectrical machine, and, one of the 
experimenters having aecidentaUy touched the crural nerves, of one of the 
frogs wii-h Jhl® P<^h*t of a ku||e, the muscles of the dead animal moved 
jCpOVU|sweiy4 tjlalvaiih ^Oti^g this phetfomenon, repeatedly tried the 
imi helieved that Ire had diicoveitsd a new species of elec- 
V^lcb he.dfeoofniuated animal. * * He main- 

taTneif it to be an law, and the discovery to belong rather to 

physiology than natural philosojjhy. But Volta 

undertook tP bf ^adt^rably cmmelved and executed aiperimeuts, 

tliat thw ^ waa no other than the ordinary Electricity, 

prodiiced excited by ihe contact of th^ metals employed in the expe- 
riment. S * * • * 

Not only were tne two Universities ^ Bologna and Pavia divided upon 
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this question, but the whole of scientific Europe took part with either 
Galvaui or Volta> and this last, unabashed by tlie great names enrolled 
' amongst bis adversaries, including that of Humboldt, demonstrated be^ 
yond dispute that, so far from the electric fluid being generated by^tbe 
animal organization, it was merely a powerful stimulant, altogether ex** 
traneousito the nerves and purely metallic/* 

Maffei here enumerates all the papers, pamphlets^ &c. that 
Volta wrote in defence of his own theory and in opposition to 
Galvaii/s; and jthis it is ri^ht ftat Maffei should do, inasmuch as 
he professes to write the history of the literature, not of the science, 
of Italy. But for ourselves, who are bound by no such ties pi’ - 
our own weaving, we care more for what the philpsopber did, and 
to that we turn, . 

** V^olta having ascertained by bis experiments that this law of the 
development of electricity by simple coirlact was not confined to the 
metals, but applicable to all Heterogeneous bodies, although in very dif- 
ferent degrees of intensity, according to their several natures, availed 
himself of this principle mo,§t in^niously to construct a new apparatus, 
which, through merely its immediate application, prodigiously increased 
the efl'ects produced. This apparatus is called the Voltaic pile^ or the 
electric column, or still better, the electromotive apparatus; and is capa- 
ble of exciting a continuous electric current through all coiulucting 
bodies interposed between Us noles; which current, being most potent 
to combine and decompose, is of the utmost use to cbymical science.*' 

It was with this pile of Volta's invention, but niagni|ied and 
multiplied into a battery of intense, of even tremendous, power, 
tliaf our own illustrious countryman, Sir Humphrey Davy, de- 
caiTiposcd amd reduced to their primitive elements the metals, 
the guitifi, tlie dartbs, the gases, indicated the identity of electri- 
city and magnetism.f cleared upihninmerable errors, and,itfna? be 
said, evolved the primitive elements of nature from their multifa- 
rious combinations and modifications ;•*— discoveries that have, 
indeed, given a new character to physical science, and immor- 
talized his own uatiie, and of which the writer of this paper was 
an admiring though unscientific spectator in the theatre of the 
Roval Institution, — but discoveries which» however honourable to 
the" genius that conceived their possibility, and by admirably de- 
vised and executed ex^ierinients elicited 4hem from the bosom of 
•obscurity, must have remained unattainable without the niemis 
furnished by Volta. To him from tljiis, surely not irrelevant, 
digression we return. 

“ Tfi is •portentous machine was first described by its inventor in a 
jyCi'encb^Etter to Sir Joseph Banks, In which he shows the analogy be- 
tween the new apparatus and^the torpedo. ^ * And afie^ards 

« Since so ably foUowed^all.sad established by)&r. Faraday. 
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ill a memoir upon Uie identity of tbe electric with tb^ Galvanic fluid. 

* # t Galvani could not read all tli^e refutations of 

Ills bypotliesis, having died on the 4tb of Decembter, 1798.” [So that 
be,*ihough celebrated in the volume on the nineteenth centui;y, did not 
even see that century's dawn^] 

“ France, in some measure severed from the rest of tbe world by her 
external wars, knew nothing of the great discovery of Volta, until Buona- 
parte had, in the year 1801, triumphed anew over^taly. Then was 
Volta summoned by the conqueror to 4?aris, where he repeated his expe- 
riments upon tbe development of electricity by contact, in presence of a 
numerous commission from the scientifle class of the Institute, deputed 
tt . witness and judge them. Tbe experiments and their results were 
received with the admiration they deserved. * * The 

First Qlonsul proposed to con^r a {^Id medal upon Volta, and one was, 
in fact, strubk in liis honour, bearing a bust of Minerva, with appropriate 
legem^. 

® '' Elected deputy to the Cornices of Lyons, Volta left the banks of the 
Seine for those of the Rhone. Again he returned to Italy, lliere to 
receive all the honours and erapluments with which bis native land 
sought to guerdon his merit. He was ndmed a knight of the Iron 
Crown, a member of the Legion of Honour, a senator, a count. After 
the fall of tbe kingdom of Italy, the Austrian government appointed him 
director of the Pliysico-Mathematicnl Faculty of the University of Pavia. 
In the last years of his life Volta's mind was impaired, so that he could 
no longer advance or enrich his favourite, science. On the 5th of March, 

1 S27> he died, at the age of 82, lamented not only by his owm country, 
but by ali Italy, by all Europe.” 

And here we take our leave of MaflTei ; but cannot lay d€>vi'ii 
the pen wdthoiit expressing our earnest wish that he may cast aside 
his scruples about writing of those who may* be capable of 
reading his o|^inioii of them.; or, what would still more desira- 
ble, that Camilto Ugoni may give us a few more volumes, includ- 
ing the living literature of this nineteenth century. 
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Art, iX, — Erinnerungs^Skizzen, am I^mnland, der Tutkei 
und Griec/ieniand, entworfm wdhrend des AufentHalts injenen 
Ldndern in dm Jahren 1833 uttd 1834, von Legaliommih 
Tietz. (Reminiscences of Russia, Turkey, and Greeee, 
sketched during a residence in those countries in 1833 and 
1834, by Tj^etz, Councillor of Legation.) % vols, 12mo. 
Coburg and Leipzig, 1836. 

In giving some account of this work we shall take the same 
course with the author, and begin with Russia, because, notwith- 
standing all that has been written on that mighty empire, the siih 
ject is one of daily increasing importance, involving que^ons 
deeply affecting the future destinies ofithe civilized world. ^With- 
out troubling our readers with half a dozen pagSSHBT common- 
place, which it would be as easy for u$ to write as unprofitable for 
them to read, without even giving on this occasion our own opi- 
nion of the reality of the assumed projects of Russian ambition, 
of the facility, or the dii$culty, of carrying them into effect, of 
the real, or affected alarm with which they are viewed by some, 
and the unbecoming levity with which they are treated by others, 
we will merely observe, that, as the probability of such projects 
being entertained and attempted, and the chances of success, de- 
pend on the character of the sovereign whose uncontrolled will 
directs* the energies of that assemblage of a hundred nations, 
differing in laws, languages, manners, and customs, but agreeing 
in pnbounded veneration and implicit obedience to their prince, 
whom ihey,,almost regard as a Deity on earth ; it is indispensably 
necessary towards forming^ a’ correct idea of the matter, to be ac- 
quainted with the moral and intellectual qualifications, the ta|jsnts 
and the weaknesses, the virtues and the vices, of him who wields, 
whether for good or evil,,#o tremendous a power, and of those 
who are the elements of which*that power is composed. Every 
account, therefore, coming from a respectable source, whether 
confirming or refuting preceding statements, is worthy of atten- 
tion, and shall quote from our (premising that be is a 

warm admirer of the [Russians and of their present emperor,) 
various anecdotes and observations, illustrative of his opinions of 
;both. 

His first impressions at the view of the magnificence of St. 
Petersburg resemble those of most preceding travellers, 

** On the summit of the winter palace a white flag, with the crowned 
doubl^Sgle, was hoisted, as an indication that the sovereign of the 
XtSst, the eagle that, with protecting wings and piercing eye, wat(^|i^i(€r 
^ . the seventy millions of subjects in his immense empire, is in tlie'^|klM ; 
^ when tlfe emperor leaves Petersburg the flag is $^‘uck.’* 
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We believe that this estimate of the population of the Russian 
eiiipire (including of rourse the kingdom of Poland) at seventy 
n^illioUs^ far exceeds the' amount generally *assignefd to it. At 
lealt we do not recollect having seen any so high as e^en sixty 
millions^ dnd we are inclined to think that the latest official reports 
do not make it exceed fifty-seven millions. But the Russian 
synods which publishes the returns^ gives only tl^se of the mem- 
bers of the Greek church. We have been also imornied^ on good 
authority, that the returns of the*Russo-Greek population are 
much below the mark, because the ndbles, having to furnish a 
^rtain quota of recruits according to the number of their vassals, 
are evot very accurate in the lists which they give. But, what- 
ever tlie real amount m&f" be at the present moment, the very 
rapid incrd^se of the population must in a few years raise it to 
seventy millions and more.* In the year 1834 the returns to the 
s3rnod give the births and deaths of members of the Greek church 
as follows 


Births. — Males 

.979,877^ 


Females . . . 

.9S8,S01 


Total 


. 1,9081*78 

Deaths, — Males 

.657,822 


Females . . . 

.635,1?I6 


Total 


. 1,292,998 

Excess of Births ...... 

615,680 


There is, perhaps, no sovereign whose character has ]^een so mis- 
represented as that of Nicholas, an observation however Which 
applfts only to foreign countries, and to a certain period, giddy witli 
notions of liberty. He is adored by his people. What a truly noble- 
minded man this prince is, he has»provM on numberless occasions 
durin^^ his reign, and the cry of moles, working in the dark is by 
this time pretty well reduced to the ridiculous nothingness to which it 
appertains. 

“ Even the person of Nicholas is truly imperial, inspirihg awe, and 
yet exciting conddence* A well-proportioned vigorous body, above 
the ordinary stature, bears, a head which seems to be formed after the 
noblest antique models. A 'slightly curved nose, a smiling mouth, and 
a bihe eye, which beams with mildness united with austere dignity, be- 
neath the high forehead shaded with light hair, give the countenance a 
friendly, and yet a serious cast. 1 was one day walking With a stranger 
who had just arrived at ;S^ Petersburg, when^ we met the erQperor in 
his one-horsa dfot^hki, and, Stopping a moment, reS^-tfijiUv 
saluMpilm. The Umjwror looked very stedfastly at us, on which f * 
ohset^d the countUUatice of my companion Suffitsed with a d€;,cp red. 
On my inquiTing whali^was the matter him, he owned that tiii. 
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emperor's look, which he could not call severe, bad, however, con- 
fused him. Me had felt that if he cast down his eyes his embarrass- 
ment would cease, and*yet he had not been ablc*^ to turn hia looks aside 
from the emperor's majestic figure. I must observe that the peraoh 
to whom •this occurred was not a revolutionary Pole with a bad con- 
science, or a poetical visionary, but a verjrplain man. The Russians, 
even the*commmi people, who are accustomed to look upon the Czar 
as their father, suK therefore seldom call him any thing but * our good 
father,’ as tliey do the empress * our good mother,’ are more bold. 

1 have sometimes seen, when the emperor was going through the streets 
on foot, in his plain green udiform, and without any attendants, old 
Russians, with their long beards and in their national costume, fami-_ 
liarly approach the sovereign, and state their concerns to him, on whlAi 
the emperor appeared to give the^pi a kind answer, with which Miey 
departed well satisfied. ‘ ■ 

The foundation of the great moral eiiergy and firmness which the 
emperor has so frequently manifested in imminent danger proceed^ 
from a firm reliance on God, who has saved and protected him when 
deatJi insidiously menaced his life. It is well known how, in the rebel- 
lion which broke out on his accession to the throne, he remained for 
hours, without fear, amidst the troops of the rebels, and at length, only 
when all his expressions of mildness and clemency were disregarded 
by them, had recourse to rigorous measures. An officer in the ranks 
of the rebels, who declared on the trial that be had sworn on the host 
to murder the emperor, confes^d that, at the moment when he laid his 
hand oi|,^is pistol, an incomprcnensible power had hindered him from 
executing his purpose. A look of the emperor’s, which accidentally 
met him, while addressing the rebels, had at once unnerved and dis- 
armed him. • 

** When or# the breaking out of the cholera at St. Petersburg" fhe 
frenzy of the people manifested ftself in the most frightful excesses, and 
at length proceeded to the murder of the physicians, whom they famjied 
to be tlie authors of tHat dreadful disorder, the emperor, accompanied 
by a single aide-de-camp, hastened to the Haymarket, where a furious 
crowd was cpilected. He addressed them with a menacing voice, and, 
when some began to complain of the poisoners, as they called the phy- 
sicians, he commanded them to fall upon their knees and ask pardon 
of God for the wickedness of which they had been guilty : and, as if 
thunderstruck, thousands sunk down, and with tears implored God and 
the emperor to forgive their error. 

“ The cholera hadjappeared in Moscow and spread universal terror 
and consternation. Kople scarcely dared to approach the sick for fe^r 
of infection. Suddenly Jhe emperor arrived early one morning in tliat 
ancient capital of the Czars ; he repaired first of all to the church, where 
he prostrated himself in fervent prayer before the altar of the Lord. 


He then mioceeded fearlessly to tbe cholera hospital, ana, taxing one Oi 
thpiM«iCRl^|Bgerou^ of the patients by the hand. Spoke words 


^^^^riort to all qf them, ahd exhotted them to rely On the support of th 
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High. ‘ I am come,* said he, ‘ to share sorrow and affliction with my 
children, with whom IJjiiave so often shared their joy/ 

In July, 1833, just before the great fftte in Uie palace and gardens 
df«Pcterhof, the emperor received information from Paris, it is said 
from Louis Philippe*s own hand, that some of the Polish fanatics in 
that city had resolved to g<r, under false names, to St. Petersburg, and 
during that fete, when perhaps a hundred thousand persons assemble in 
the park, to assassinate the emperor. It was generj^^fy believed in 8t. 
Petersburg that, after the receipt of such intelligence, the fete would 
be countermanded — but this was a ifiistake. The emperor ev(?n gave 
orders, that on that day no police officers should appear at Peterhof, 
^ and, accompanied only by his brother-in-law, Prince Albert of Prussia, 
lifc ^ode through the park in all directions, welcomed by the people, 
who^rembled for the life of^ieir ^/zar, with a frenzy of joy. Till late 
in th^ew«i»g. eiiiperor Vas seen with his family amidst the crowd, 
viewing the splendid ilium in|tion8, and many of those sanguinary assas- 
sins were probably present, as was proved by several arrests on the 
following day. Not the slightest trace of apprehension appeared in 
the countenance of the emperor. He had thrown himself on the pro- 
tection of that higher power which shielded him. 

^ As a proof of the spirit of this pious resignation, we may quote the 
words which he spoke when the empress and the royal family at Ber- 
lin implored him, in the autumn of 1834, not to pass through Warsaw, 
that focus of ingratitude and treachery. * 1 am in the hand of God. 
He has numbered my days — if 1 fall must be his will. His will be 
done,’ was the reply that the truly great monarch made to Im-v family. 
When he reached the frontiers of the kingdom of Poland, he dismissed 
the troops which had been assembled for his protection, and, accompa- 
nied only by his faithful attendant, Count Benkendorf, travelled through 
th^f whole counti-y to Warsaw, These traits of the clwractcr of the 
emperor are true, and yet ignorance ventures to insult such a monarch, 
and to stigmatize him as a tyrant, and Heaven know^s what iSesides. 
Persons of sense may judge by this what the^^ are to tliink of the 
yelping of the world-reforming revolutionists : to take the field against 
^bem, in order to convince them o# their error, would be Iqbour in vain. 

How the emperor has thought and acted towards his adversaries, 
who have injured him, the following anecdotes will show*. On the 
breaking up of the camp of the cadets near Peterhof, ip the summer 
of 1 833, when they were invited to table by the emperor, he intro- 
duced two of them to the empress, saying to her, this is the son of 
General-*—, who fell iii my service at the sto^rming of Warsaw, — and 

tl\is is the son of Colonel , who died glorioiifely fighting against my 

troops, in the brave defence of the fortific^^tions of Wola. I have' 
promised to supply the place of a father, — do you therefore l>e a mother 
to them. This is the same emperor respecting whom the French 
journos fabricate the most ridiculous fables of the bankhrAent of 
poor Polish ehildren to Siberia, and which certain Geriivn^*j-oi*;''^^is 
eri6(d^(isly repeat nfter them. 
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“ The emperor was informed that general S , who was con- 

cerned in the Polisli revolution, and had lately dSed at Paris, expressed 
his regret on his deathbed that his body would not be buried in^his 
native lap.d. The emperor immediately gave orders for the body to 
be conveyed to Poland at his own expenst;^. A considerable pension 
was granted to the family of the deceased for life, and handsome 
presents sent to^Uie da«ghters of the master of the house at Paris, 
where the generanhad lodged, and who had attended him with the 
greatest care to the last moment. 

“ Nicholas is a great soveroign, and at the same time a good father 
and husband. The domestic happiness of the imperial pair is not 
obscured by the slightest shade. The empress is a most amiay^'*‘ 
woman, a majestic and handsome figure, ^rthy of the consort w^o is 
most devotedly attached to her — a Circle «f t^il tiren st^ iiCnds 
them. 

“ The emperor^s eldest son, Alexander, ^low seventeen years of age, 
appears likely to resemble in personal and mental qualifications hi.^ 
illustrious father. Of the goodness of his heart there are many 
instances. As he goes out every day, advantage was taken of this to 
present to him innumerable jjStitions, and as there were probably many 
among them that could not be attended to, and the good nature and 
the purse of the prince, and, if they were insufficient, those of the 
emperor, were misapplied, the latter forbade the prince to receive such 
papers in future on his excursions. In spite of this prohibition, the 
prince day brought home a\?etition, for which the emperor, on his 
presentij^ it,* reprimanded him. The prince, then twelve years of age, 
replied, * A poor officer crippled by his wounds, whose pension is 
scarcely sqfficient to buy dry bread for himself and his numerous 
family, seeing that the authorities refused to make any addition to-Wsr* 
income, applied to me, to submit* to you, his emperor, through me, his 
hurnblc’ rccpiest. ' In this case iC was my duty to trangress your pro- 
hibition, and the really poor man, who has fought and bled for y(9u, 
w'ill certainly not be dismissed from your throne unheard.* The 
emperor cmbrarecriiis son and desir^ him to follow in future only the 
feelings of hii^ heart towards the unfortunate. A considerable addi« 
tion was made to the officer*s pension. 

“ As w'e are here giving characteristic sketches of the members of 
the imperial fifmily, we must not pass over the emperor’s brother, the 
grand duke Michael. He too is a handsome man, but there is a 
gloomy expression iiL hijg countenance. He is very generous, almost 
more so than his finances will allow, and Especially to officers and 
soldiers. The following anecdote will show that it is not for the sake 
of public praise. An offiter of the artillery, which is under the com- 
mand of the grand duke, came from a distant garrison to St, Peters- 
burg to-receive money for his regiment. On his way back, passing 
tljejygbjt^Xii 9 small town, he was so thoughtless as to go to a gaming 
sarSfo and lAse part of the money entrusted to him. In despa|^i^he 
fastened Jj^k to Petersburg,' proceeded to tlie palace of the grand 
rctpiested the aidc-dS-camp to obtain^m a^heartng of his 
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iniperial highness, but without mentioning his name. The grand 
duke, being very busy, desired the aide-de-camp to inquire what the 
Q^oer w'antod. After some hesitation, the latter’confessed his fault to 
the*''*aide- de-camp, and said he was come to beg the prince to, lend him 
the sum, to save him from inevitable disgrace. When the gt^nd duke 
heard this, he rose angrilyj and w’as going to the adjoining apartment 
to the trembling offender : when he rcachei^ the ^or he suddenly 
turned back — gave the sum to his aide-de-camp, /Sd desired him to 
tell the officer that he did not lend him the money, but gave it to 
him—that he did not know him, and ;vvould not know his name — 
that he could not be saved a second time from a disgrace caused by 
— ^jis own fault, and therefore he should take care to reform. 

Ni «• • <« During my stay in Russia, it gave me great pleasure to 
obs^re the national pecul^itiear of the common people. A circum- 
stance Ttfte^^edialbly strikes a stranger is the dexterity and doci- 
lity of the Russians. Thus it is well known that the regimental 
bands are composed of young peasants, wdio perhaps had never before 
even seen the instrument upon which they, in a short time, attain great 
perfection. The leader of the band says to the recruit, ‘ You arc to 
play on thi9 instrument,' and a Russian does so. The most remarka- 
ble instance of this aptness at learning, is the celebrated born-band, 
now in England. The natural talent of the people for music and 
singing, certainly has its effect ; for a song is the inseparable compa- 
nion of the Russian. Whatever he may be doing, he sings, chiefly 
slow airs, in a minor key. I 

* * " A friend of mine, who had apprenticed severaLof*Vis young 
peasants to mechanics and artists in St. Petersburg, employ etl one of 
them, who bad been about three years with a painter, to paint a saloon 
* f< 33 ^him, the ceiling of which was so admirably done as to excite 
the astonishment of connoisseurs. ^ 

How many tools does a German carpenter take when he goes to 
hie work? The Russian has nothing but an extremely sharp hatchet 
sticking in his girdle, and with this he executes every thing, even tlie 
carved ornaments of the wooden buildings. If he wants a plumb-line, 
\ie ties his axe to a piece of string, and this answers all his purposes 
just as well. When I lodged in the H6tei de Londres, I often looked 
for hours together at the erection of the booths intended for the festi- 
yities of the carnival^ anc( could scarcely conceive hew the fellow, 
merrily singing all the time, could execute with his hatchet alone all 
the variety of carved work which adorns the gable-ends and the bal- 
conies of the booths. , ® 

« ** The Russianv possesses extraordinary pi^sence of mind, which 
often borders on rashness, and, if you point out the danger to which 
he exposes himself, he replies very coolly * Neboss,* Never fear. On the 
erection of the Alexander column, one of the rollers employed on (he occa- 
sion caught tlie band of a workman, and threatened to drd^iis whole 
body under the enormous mass, which must have crushed him 
A Russian carpenter, seeing the imminent danger, snatchedvp his sharrv 
hatchet/aqd, p*ying cut off <he arm of the suffeifei ow 
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stroke. The luan who hail in this dreadful planner suffered amputa- 
tion was conveyed tcj an hospital, where he speedily recovered. The 
emperor has given both to him and his resolute surgeon an airoual 
pension af 500 rubles.’* 

We have no room for any of the author’s descriptions of the 
various f^tcs a’Nd amusements of the Russians^ of which, besides, 
accounts may found in the works of preceding travellers, but 
we take some passages from* his description of the promenade 
to the park of Catharinenltof, on the 1st of May, which resem- 
bles, in many respects, the promenade of Longchamps at Pari>, 
and that of the Prater at Vienna; all intended to welcomi*^he 
return of spring. •» 

The empress, with the princesses apd their ladies, takes part in 
this as in all other popular festivals, as well as the emperor and the 
princes, who appear on horseback. The fine seems to be contrived to 
give people an opportunity of displaying their new equipages, which 
drive slowly up and dowi^ the great avenue for hours together, the 
pedestrians collecting in the road between the two lines of carriages 
to see the company, or to exchange a few words with ladies of their 
acquaintance in the carriages. Among the people who are dispersed 

mflfyfi^ersons in singular costumes, from all parts of the 
empirfcv 1 particularly struck with the Armenian princesses, in 
their C^ientm costume, with a kind of diadem on their beads, 
and long white veUs, who since the country has submitted to the Rus- 
sian government, live at St, Petersburg, wherp they have apartmetif^jM* 
the Winter Palace, and receive considerable pensions frojm the Russian 
crown. I was much amused with a Samoiede, a crooklegged little 
fellow,'* about three feet and a half high, with a fiat, wrinkled counte- 
nance and black bristly hair. He wore high boots of undressed rein- 
deer skin, and a short scarlet coat, fastened round his waist, with a 
bright tin hoop. A silver medal, vfitli the efBgy of the emperor, was 
hung round ^is neck. 1 had seen him before at the masquerade in the 
Winter Palace, at New Year, and heard that he bad been sent by his 
people to submit to the emperor some matter concerning their tribe, 
it was probably on this occasion that he received the medal. To 
judge by bis jumping and capering, he was highly delighted with the 
novelty of the scen6\aiad his dwardsh figure formed a strange con- 
trast with the broad-slmuldered colossal subaltern oflScer of the guafd 
tvho led him about, as anointed to wait on him. When the emperor 
saw him, he rode up to him, and conversed with him for a few minutes. 
His puppet-like clapping his hands and capering seemed to indicate 
that yips telling the emperor how much he was amused. Two 
P g TJsirsy monks also, in their long dark robes and high pointed caps, 
l^^alked grd|cly among the crqwd. 1 lieard the following j^articolars 
^f to Petersburg. At the beginning^£» j^ril, two 

%ntflfe figures were found, at day-break, sittiijg^n tip steps of the 
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Winter Palace. They .^vere asked what was their business, but ap- 
p^^red not to understand the Russian language, only repeating several 
times the word Czar. Here they remained unnoticed by the people, 
(vvlio are accustomed to see strangers of all kinds at Petersburg) till 
about 1 1 o'clock, w'hen the emperor came out of the palace, to go as 
usual to the parade. The strangers bowed their kngps to him, and 
addressed him in a language unknown to him, but^^vi^icl^ under- 
i;tood by one of the aide-de-caraps, who had made the campaign in 
Persia, and learnt the language of fhe country. This officer inter- 
preted their address, which was of ilie following tenor. ‘ The 
'.s^r^ngers were Persian monks, who had heard of the glory of the 
Rushan Czar, and of the clemency with which he had treated the van- 
quish,^'! JJ^ersians.j^^/rheir o|^}y wii^i had been to sec the great monarch 
once in ^They had therefore left their homes, and had 

journeyed on foot for many .months through the strange country, but 
v;ere now rewarded for all their trouble. They had seen the emperor 
and w’ould now return home ; the recollection of this hour would 
brighten the remainder of their days.’ The emperor invited them to 
remain longer in the capital, and gave them an oflicer to attend tliem, 
with orders to make their visit as agreeable to his guests as possible. 
I'hey received valuable presents, and were subse(|[uently sent liome at 
the emperor’s expense. 

At the beginning of May there is a review, in the square chilled the 
Field of Mars, of all the guards, amourting to 50,00^. r,ien. A\ seven 
o’clock in the morning the troops begin to be dra^vn 
square itself, part (the artillery, for instance) in the adjoining sjtreets. 
The windows of the palaces that command the sqpare are gradually 
with spectators, us well as the Summer Garden, which is .sepa- 
rated from the square only by a narrow canal. At elov. n o’clock the 
Emperor arrives, with his brother the Grand Duke Michael, and the 
li¥.x>erial Prince Alexander, surrounded by a crowd of aide -de -camps, 
and rides down the ranks, which receive him with a morning saluta- 
tion, to which the emperor replies, * I thank you, children.' Then 
comes the empress, with the prin^cesses and the younger princes, and 
their ladies in open carriages, and take their places next to the canal 
of the Summer Garden* Meantime the diplomatic body arrive on 
horseback, and station themselves next to the equipages qf the empress. 
The emperor, after riding along the ranks, comes to the same place, 
and salutes the empress abd the foreign ambassadors, among ivbom he 
partiomlarly distinguishes, the Prussian (at that ^!me General Scliocler), 
and the Austrian^, Count Fiqueimont, whose laily is honoured with the 
friendship of the empress, A short time before this review the French 
charge d-affiiires liad said that the horses of tlic Russian cavalry were 
bad; which was a genuiiie French lie, as most of the horses of the 
guards cost not less than 1000 rubles, and are not excelled any other 
cavalry, even the English* The emperor had heard of thp 
and whei) this fine cavalry defiled before him, he turne«,^to the Aul\ 
trian ambassad^i^ Md said^ smiling, ^ What think you, Coti^i^^ j^quejl^ 
niont, would ban i-iv airy horses be able to bear the march to TTOfT 
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We will not determine whether the Frenchman, who was close by, was 
much cdiBed by this question. * 

“ On a sign from blie emperor, the aide-dc-camps gallop off in diflfer- 
ent directions, and the masses of troops begin to move. The infilntry 
files ofl’lirst, the bands of the regiments being ranged on the side near 
the emperor. It is a noble sight to see* these athletic figures pass in 
close ranks vvjih firm step; they have given ample proof in the late 
wars that theySre not merely soldiers for the parade. I was most 
pleased with theTawlosk regiment of the guards, wliich retains the 
old-fashioned brass caps. The first division of the cavalry was that of 
the Circassians, consisting of 300 men; they are inhabitants of the 
Caucasus, who, though they have often submitted to the Russian rc 
vernment, have taken every opportunity to resume their natural 
disposition, and to harass the llussj^n ti^ps statioged in their r/«ntry. 
The government has now adopted a plan to aWSch 
hundred of these Circassians are sent t9 Petersburg, where they form 
a division of the guards, retaining their national costume and arms. 
Being very well treated, and receiving high pay, (the private has twenty- 
five Prussian dollars, near four pounds sterling, per month,) their resi- 
dence in the capital is ver}> agreeable. At the end of three years they 
are relieved by 300 others, and on tbeir return to their native moun- 
tains cannot sufficiently praise the good treatment they have expe- 
rienced, wliich naturally gives their countrymen a favourable impression 
of th^ Ru ssian government. This plan has bad the desired effect ; 
aair^oth jbeen hear<\ of their predatory incursions for some 
yeaFs^stjl^ 4 

I’u^iuthor cminierates the other regiments of cavalry, the 
artillery ,1 and, the pontoneers, with eighteen flat-bottomed 

bouts, each^n a waggon drawn by eight horses, followed bylStlier 
waggons, witlijlic beams and planks necessary for laying down a 
bridge; , 

“ Soon after this parade, May, 1833, we read in the French journals, 
and after them in some revolutionary papers of Southern Germany, a 
strange stotiy to the following eil^t: ‘ An officer of the guards, ani- 
mated with the idea of delivering the world from the Emperor Nicholas, 
tliat oppressor of liberty, fired a pistol at him at that parade. 'Hic 
shot did not, take effect, ami the noble-hearted martyr was immediately 
cut down by other officers.’ The countless multitude of French lies 
of this kind, and' the repetition of them by the German preachers of 
liberty, are as ridid^JoUs as the ermine mantle, wdtich the demagogue 
Behr, now confined in the prison of Munich, had made for himselP as 
future Duke of SwahiaX It is not worth while to contradict this fable. 
I was myself about twenty steps from the emperor at that parade, and 
neither saw nor heard anything of the pistol-shot of the French |our- 
nal. * TJie only accident that occurred was the falling of an artillery 
?^j[uires a lively imamnation to transform this into an attempt 
■ Me the Emperor Qf Russia.” 

If^uthor here inserts sdme anecdotes ojfjfflS^ers^onul bravery 
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of the Russians, which are too long to be inserted here, and the 
less necessary, as thet valour and perseverance of the Russian 
soldiers are generally acknowledged. ^ 

“ A great deal is done by the government for the scientifie educa- 
tion of young men intended ibr officers in the several Corps of Cadets, 
in the Superior Engineer and Artillery Schools, the Corps of ^Marine 
Cadets, the Pilots’ Schools, &c. There are in the B^sian Empire the 
following Military Schools : — ^ 

The Corps of Pages .with 16S cadets. 

The First Corps of Cadets 697 

,The Second Corps of Cadets 702 

Emperor Paul’s Corps of Cadets 500 

ThL,Moscow Corps of Ca&)|s 638 

of Cadets 429 

The Tambow Corps of Caejets 102 

^The Toiila Corps of Cadets 90 

The Noble Regiment 897 

The School of Neplujeff, in Orenburg 50 

The Superior School of Engineers 160 

The Artillery School 182 

The School for Ensigns and Subalterns of the Guard . . 102 
The Imperial Lyceum at Czarskojeselo 50 


And for the Marine — \ 

The Corps of Marine Cadets V 402 

The Cadets of the Pilots 300 

v^J[he Cadets of the Black Sea Rilots *222 


rp^t5t76) , , 


Total, 5691 cadets. 

The following is the amount of the^several corps of the army : — 
Infantry, including the Guards and die Military Colonies 450,000 

Garrison Battalions 50,000 

Invalid Battalions 50,000 

Artillery, including the Garrison Companies 40,000 

Engineers and workmen 18,000 

Cavalry, including the Guards and the Military Colonies 95,000 

Train y.A 10,000 

Tlosaaeks and Irregular Cavalry J 90,000 

Total, 808,000 


Recent evenifin 


n the triorv which the fleet has aCoUiredrufi 
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tlie Emperor Niciiolas, wIjo annually ilevotcs large sums to increase 
and improve it. Its co-^operation at Navarin, find in tlie campaign ol* 
Field-Marshal Diebitsch against Turkey, the capture of Anapa, aqd 
the expulsion of the Turks from the Black Sea, have gained it \^ell- 
earned reputation. What might the situation of the Turkish Empire 
now hav^ been, had not a Russian fleet anchored in the Bosphorus in 
18,^3, and pro^^ted Constantinople against the rebellious Ibrahim 
Pasha ? 

** The latest accounts state the Russian navy at !>4f ships of the line, 
35 frigates, lO bomb vessels^ 2^ cutters, 50 galleys, 500 gun boats, 
500 row boats, and 25 fire ships; in all 1196.” 


Our author speaks in terms of great coinniendation of^Jthe 
measures adopted for enlightening people, especially o^ the 
department of the minister of popufar in-frifliaion, the 

direction of a native liussiaii, M. IJ^warrow, President of the 
Ac^adeiny of Sciences, who is well versed in most branches wf 
learning, and most ardent in promoting its interests. 

In the Oriental Museum, under the direction of M. von Ade- 
lung, the author saw a Mrge collection of Indian and Persian 
paintings, which, for the drawing and brilliancy of colouring, may 
be called masterpieces* 

“ A napng t hem is an almost contemporary portrait of Gingiskhan, 
ujjjgh .*^f^5j*^lteintends lithographed. It has the following 

in * Portrait of the late Timur Khan, the Turco- 
man, tl» year 1020 of the Hegira, (1611 of our era,) by 

Sadiki Beg Efe clfi r. The most humble of servants. Monin Mansour, 
abtaiped posses^T^ of it in the year 1095. May it be fortunate.* ” 

Here oiir'^uthor seems iiigidvertently to confound Gingiskhan 
and Timur; nof does it appear how a portrait of this date, even 
of the latter, can be (railed nearly a contemporary portrait. ’ 

Though the author seems to have travelled by land from St, 
Petersburg, he says not a syllable of any part of the empire 
through which he passed; his next chapter, commencing with 
his departure from Bucharest, on the 27th of December, 1833, 
gives an accguut of his journey from that place across the Balkan 
to Constantinople. His picture of the extreme misery and moral 
degradation of the inhabitants, the idleness and flith of the^ tower 
orders, the rapaci^^ ,ahd tyranny of the -Bojars, contrasted with 
ihe beauty and fertilil^^ of the country, is calculated to excite tRe 
most painful feelings. 


“ A Wallachian village,” says he, ** is the non plus ultra of the most 
disgusiin^fllthiness and wretchedness, and consists of holes dug in the 
gro*"^ Jver. which there is a roof formed of poles, seldom covered 
straw' ,Jbut generally with turf. . . .To obtain provisions, in such a 
^ merely difficuTt but impossible. ^ 


reat, even by paying a high price for it. 


luld get nothing 
stmaster could 
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not give me even a bit of bread, and advised mq to smoke a pipe if I 
was hungry. I'lie con>mon Wallacliian is ia/.y, because be knows tliat 
shall not be allowed to enjoy the fruits of hisdabour, but that they 
wilV be taken from him under various pretexts by the Greeks, the 
farmers of the Bojars, ivho are the lords and masters of the truly pitiable 
))easants. These Greeks fh Wallachia and Moldavia are jlu; most 
good-for-nothing canaille on the face of the earth, ancUhe Polish Jew^s, 
ivho cheat and plunder the peasants in Poland, are b^ngs of a superior 
order in comparison with them. The Wallacliian, therefore, lives from 
hand to mouth, regardless of the palt and the future, with little more 
of human nature about him than the form. Tlierc is, perhaps, no 
aountry in Europe where nature is more kind and productive, but 
nol^ where moral corruption, degradation, and slavery are greater than 
in yfejachia and j^oldavia^-Under a good prince, solicitous for the 
wellarcSMiis peopl^ these countries would probably be highly pro- 
sperous and flourishing.” « 

Of his intercourse with the Pasha of Iliidscliuck, he says, — 

** We sat, therefore, quite at omr case with the pasha, in whom wc 
found (a rarity among the Turks) a very wdkativc man, and, unless we 
must place it to the account of the interpreter, one who made at 
times very sensible observations. As we ttamc from St. Petersburg, he 
asked many questions about the Emperor Nicholas, his character, his 
domestic habits> &c., that sovereign being now highly esteemed by 
him, and by all the Turks, for the imperial iii which 

be showed to the vanquished. We gratified the cuVwi^sitjik J Host lo 
the best of our ability, since the recollection of so mtny traits 

in the character of Nicholas could not but be agreeaole.tb ourselves.” 

Bulgarians are very different in their chan: jtcr* from the 
Wailachians. 

** They arc,” says our author, ** a good-tempered people, not idlers 
and sluggards, like the Greeks, industrious, attached to their religion 
(the Greek), and hospitable in the highest degree, as we experiencecl on 
all occasions. Their language roscmbling the Russian, we w'crc able 
to converse with them, and learned that they are mildly lil'ated by their 
masters, the Turks, they being the only industrious cultivators of the 
soil in Turkey. The Bulgarian men are a robust, tall, vigorous race ; 
the w^omeii beautiful, the form of their face and features resembling that 
of the women of the Greek islands^ and their general figure and stature 
the fine forms and proportions of the Twrki§i vyoraen. Their beauty 
heightened by their taallefuli fanciful costume^ 

The description of the passage over tlie Balkan is interesting. 
The highest point (that over which the author passed) is about 
{1,000 feet above the level of the sea. Though it may Ije sup- 
posed that the generaVroad for travellers is the most db»Qye |ucut , 
it is represented ias extremely dangerous^ and in soiijfe places"^^ 
narrow, that itwg^uecessary at a Uirti in the road to n' 
as a \varnihg^iiolv^ellers coming in the opposite directK 
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halt, before llicy entered the narrow pass where two liorscs 
could not pass each other. , 

** The great fatigue of this ride,” says M. Tietz, “ only increased 
my admiration of the energy and perseverance of the Russian soldiers. 
If not by this road, yet by similar impracticable paths, where a single 
horsem.'fh can scarcely proceed, Diebitsch, contending with nature and 
with a brave et^my, had boldly led a wdiole army, with horses and 
artillery, animate<i^by the conddence of his great emperor. He who 
has seen the Balkan thinks Napoleon’s passage over Mount St. Ber- 
nard a trifle in comparison, though his contemporaries have so highly 
extolled it.” 

Wc pass over the author's descripti 9 n of his journey to 6on- 
slaiilinoplc, the occurrences of liis visrK hi that j'jty, and tn^*icur- 
sion to the coast of Asia Minor. The observations ofrOonstaiili- 
noplc are not remarkable for novelty*; the author speaks favour- 
ably of the Turkish character, and notices in particular the inolo 
tolerant spirit which they now manifest. Thus, having obtained a 
firman to visit the interior of the mosque of St. Sophia, he and his 
companions remained there, even while the Turks were celebrating 
divine service ; they stood aside, it is true, but they were not in 
any way molested or noticed. He even affirms that a certain 
degrcf^j^^l^g^erance, for instance, towards Germans, is more 
in Constantinople to an indi- 

vidual,;34jWf$ u^a Mussulman* The Russians, however, arc, it 
seeriis, thc^iyo|frites, and a stranger who is asked what couiitry- 
mnii he is, iij^jn^e certain of thc^ most friendly treatment if he 
answers llelf^loskof — I am a Russian. 

After remauiing only a vi^eek (from the 6th to 13th Januar\, 
18^345 in Constantinople, the author embarked on board a Rus- 
sian lugger which lihron Ruckmann,the Russian charge d'affaires, 
had appointed to convey him to Napoli di Romania, where he 
arrived, after a very favourable v\)yage, in three days. 

We hardly know what to say of the hundred pages wdiicli the 
author devotes to Greece* He appears to have come with no 
favourable Idea of the character of the people or of the country ; 
even at Constantinople he says — speaking of the honesty of the 
I'lirks, who are vary different from the 7ioble-minded Greek, who 
will swear ten thouisand times by the Mother of God that lin is 
* an honest man, and \augh in his sleeve when he grossly cheats 
you — the Greeks proverbially boast a Greek will overreach 
ten Jjjws," and they are in the right. And again, '' I was g|ad 
thatjlfe^outh wind continued, for I much pleased with Con- 
y ^taiitinopiy, and had no mind to arrive so speedily in the clas- 
sic lanjip^f Greece, where' the shoHest residence is incontestubly 
"^i^y^iost agreeable**" On arriving at Napoli, ‘^e’^ps^ys, Our doc- 
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tor (a German), a very accomplished young man, declaimed pas- 
sages of the Odyssey in Greek, and was transported at the idea 
of treading the classic ground of Greece. N.B. He had never 
been in Greece before. Three weeks later his enthusiasm had 
vanished, and he longed for the moment when the ship should 
return to Constantinople.” What he says of tlje filth of the*streets, 
the want of accommodation, the extravagant price cif lodgings, &c., 
may be, and we believe is, in a great degree, trile, but we do not 
like the spirit in wdiich it appeals to be written. There is a 
levity of expression which, to our feelnigs at least, is offensive. 

*' “^Before the revolution, the plain between Napoli and Argos was 
adortgd with plantations of dijve and orange trees ; now it is uniformly 
almo^«4j^rt. the? war, the Turks cut down the trees , ' that 

the fruit might not he gathered by the infidel Greek dogs.* What 
escaped them Was cut dbwii the Greeks, “ that the fruit might not be 
gathered by the infidel Turkish dogs.’ All in honour of the faith. 
Now nothing is planted ; so nothing grow's, and Allah and God no 
longer perform miracles to make somethin||[ out of nothing. Nobody 
expected the regency tp do this, but as it received sixty millions of 
francs from the three great powers, it might have planted, that Greece 
might one day reap.” 

The author is throughout dissatisfied with Count. A;'^;»Sp8perg 
and the regency and their measuib^ ; f 

Colocotroni for a conspiracy to overthrow and 

his condemtiatidti as highly umustifiablc, and witli con- 

Aemp t, and even sneeringly, of ^Mr. Masson, wh6^';^oiiducted^ the 
maiT* He takes every opportunity of decrying lhe*^'Snglish, and 
Mr. Dawkins, the resident, and his friend Mavrocordato, whose 
sol^ object,” he says, from the moment of his arrival in Greece, 
was to throw Greece (of course for a weightj^ consideration) into 
the hands of England, to which it would be very welcome as a 
valuable addition to the Ionian islands, Malta, and Gibraltar.” 

We do not mean to say that the author has no ground for the 
censure which he passes on many measures of the regency, its 
too lavish expenditure of the money advanced by the aRied powers, 
its maintaining a military force on a very extravagant scale, with 
a number of officers sufficient for a carp» of 10,000 men, 
while the real number of men was only 4,000, the almost exclu- 
sive employment of Germans, &c., but th/re seems to be a hos-* 
tile feeling,^ which renders it difficult to discover when we can 
rely on his having spoken impartially. He adverts m high jerms 
of praise to the good intentions of the young king, bbl: is ex- 
tremely surprised at two measures which have been adii^ted 
the king assum ed t he government; these are the appomtoent of^ 
Count Arnun^fter^tO the post of tyhancellor of the kmgSuumj’^ 
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with a salary of 40,0C)0 drachms ; and the removal of Colletti 
from the post of minister of the interior. 'Jfhese two thoroughly 
antinational measurej he attributes to the king’s counsellors, who 
have don^e him no service by their recommendation. The 
highest place next to the throne should be filled by a Greek. 
And what real merit entitled this foreigner to it f The loan of 
sixty millions oSs francs has been spent during the two years that 
he has been pre£^dent, and without any real advantage to the 
country. Let this suffice ! ” '•For a more correct idea of the 
affairs of Greece, we would fefer our readers to the work of M. von 
Maurer, reviewed in our thirty-second number. Wc might quotc^ 
a few pleasant anecdotes and welUwrittqp passages, but we have 
already devoted more space to th^ wcirj^ than intended^ As 
we think it highly probable that it may be translated intt> Engfish, 
we cannot refrain from expressing our hf>pe, that the translator will 
have the good taste entirely to omit some passages most oul!^ 
rageously offensive to decorum, where scenes are mentioned with- 
out one expression of aljhorrence, the bare remembrance of 
having even witnessed which should cau^e the cheek to burn with 
the blush of indignation and shame. 

We will conclude, by stating that the author does justice to 
the (^rf^Jy^U^spect to their calm fearlessness of danger, and to 
if) abstemiousness, the latter, it is 

true, coll terms ; when speaking of their vegetable diet, 

includfng tti^leg^nd all sorts of weeds, he quotes as a proverb, 
that A pree%||vows fat where an^ass starves/’ 
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Art. X. — 1. La Battaglia di BencvenCo: Storia del Secolo Kill. 

(The Bat-llc of BendVento : a Talc of the Thirteenth Century.) Dal 
‘ ,I)ottoic F. D. Guerazzi. 2 vols. 12mo, Parigi. 1835. 

2. La Madonna d' Imbcccrc. (Our Lady of Imbevere.) “Di Cesarc 
Cantu. Milano. 1835^' 

3. Giovanna PrimOf Regina di Napoli: Storia del Secolo XIV, ‘(Joanna 1. 

Queen of Naples: a Tale of the Fourteenth Century.) J2mo. 
Milano. 1835. '' 

4. Scene Istoi'iche del Medio Evo ^d'ltplia, (Historic Scenes of the 
Middle Ages in Italy.) 8vo. Milano. 1835. 

‘It were needless here to reiterate our former professions of the interest 
we take in the progress m^le by Italians in that branch of light iitcra^ 
tur^lfliich is held to in«t% espicfally and peculiarly dedicated to the 
recreation of the gentler half of the human race, and which assuredly 
often proves acceptable to Svomen who would shrink, in humility or 
mental indolence, from severer studies. It is a branch in which the 
literature of Italy was singularly deficient, although abounding in works 
of entertainment, Avorks of extraordinary wit and fancy, inasmuch as 
tl)at wit and fancy have been allowed to run riot in such directions as 
preclude the works in (]uestton from constituting the amusement of 
females, the preservation of whose purity of mind is an object of sedulous 
care, lliis is one chief cause of our interest in Italian novel-writing; 
which interest, albeit not so lively a^JJp ^be 

the reading, of every new Italiati work of bctioiilikr^^plL 
attention to every new writer who, with any degremf snKaJ|£^ttem|)ts 
the line; and upon the present occasion we hav^h^jpi^t a cluster of 
four such writers sufficient to claim the allotment *Ksom^ few of our 
*'"^|?ES to an examinatioi] into their merits. 

Yet, in thus grouping the four wwks, the titles of which head this 
article, we have been mainly influenced by respect Vor Ibe opinions of 
oifr Italian brother-reviewers, who are pleased, rtbough of course speak- 
ing of them separately as they were published, to call them all Historic 
Novels — a ilesignation that, accor|ling to our system of literary nomen- 
clature, can be claimed only by the first couple. The last two are de- 
cidedly neither historic novels, nor historic romances ; nor are we, in fact, 
acquainted with any comprehensive or generic denomination which tlic 
cations of criticism, sort of Herald's College of Literatift c, could assign 
to them. They belong not, as far as our knowledge extends, to any re- 
cognized and established literary genus ; but jiei^her can they be consi- 
dered as conjointly discovering or founding a ^cw one, for they are as 
dissimilar to each dther as to all hitherto adn^itted classes or orders of 
literature. Eaelt is as completely generis ^ oa the ornithological qua- 
druped rejoicing in a duek^s bill and an unremembcrablc name, or any 
other of the zoological anomalies of Australia. « 

The respective merits and demerits of the component }hirUi,j)f the 
heterogeneous lot may, however, be deemed by the readeilof more fn 
portance than their scientific classificatjdU or nonienclature tl 

wC now turn. , were first introduced to us by the eulogies 
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upon them by their compatriot reviewers — eulogies of which the exag- 
geration cannot but appear superlative to the countrymen of Sir Walter 
Scott. We were prepared for disappointment when we should reail 
tliein, aud*thcrefure were not by that disappointment blinded to the fcal 
merit that entitles them to our notice; to^ say nothing of the claims 
resting upon the originality of species of those two ivhicli may rather be 
termed novelties >b an novels. We shall say something of each in its 
turn, though we c^wnot of course give an analysis of, or extracts from, 
each, beginning with tbc last-mentioned brace, respecting which we 
flatter ourselves that our readors may feel some curiosity, and which, we 
confess, are more attractive in our eyes than mere novels, that offer more 
promise of future than positive present excellence. 

Signor Giaciiito Battaglia, himself the tlditoi*) we understand, of a 
well- reputed Italian periodical, {L* IMcaifSnet The Ijidicator,) tis^iijso a 
contributor to the witty Figaro, seems to be perfectly awarc*of the non- 
descript character of his Giacama Pr'ma, fince in his what sliall wc 

call the preliminary pages that are neither preface, advertisement, ded^- 
catiou, nor any other of the ordinary preBxes? let it be — address to 
the reader — he says, This is nether a story nor an historical romance; 
it is a book, nothing more tlfan a book, and God knows wbat a book ! ’* 

The reader may ask, is it not biography ? and the question will be 
best answered by stating the nature of the book/' The author has 
taken the history of Giovanna as he found it in Gianuone, without appa- 
rent! yyi^jp^^^iiinsclf^Jos^ information in less generally 

//? but he has written only of tlic 

last re^»i*4^^^^^{|[ier stormy reign and existence, merely referring now 
and flicn tS^jgJimth. This alone proves liis work to be no Life of 
Giovunna.« NeTSr is it a novel, for he has not added a single fictitious 
incident to id^lflize or heighten the interest of the matter of fact, 
ing probably that the plain tale af the fate of the unhappy queen, plotted 
againsf, dethroned and murdered, by her unprincipled and ambitious 
nepliew. Carlo di Dura^zo, to whom she had been aa much a mother an 
aunt, is abundantly tragic* But may not the bof^k,” then, be called a 
History of Giovanna’s Fall? No, courteous reader, no; a history it cannot 
be, for not only has the autlior invented conversations, as held amongst 
the various real personages and imaginary subordinates brought forward, 
to a degree so far exceeding the supposititious speeches and arguments put 
by old historTans into the mouths of their personages, as to be inadmis- 
sible save in works avowedly of fiction ; be has further Imagined feelings 
as actuating his per^nages, and producing, or contributing to produce, 
the real events. This^last inventton, it will* be allowed, excludes the 
^book" from the proving of Clio, and it moreover appositely illustrates 
the objectionableness of rach a nondescript species, or at least of this one. 
An ardent, jealous, and subsequently relenting, love is represented as 
the motive impelling the elderly Duca d'Andria to conspire against ^le 
(jueen, lli&j past the mature age of fifty, and married to her fourth hus- 
. band, thatjbnrlh husband being the object of the enamoured duke*s 
‘ ‘ jealousy.^-'^Such emotions, thas abniptly presented to us, arc. absolutely 
/^fvircrous, although possibly wt might have slightly sympathized witli 
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them bad we seen the rise and growth of tlje noble conspirator* s passion. 
But the growth and deirelopment of passion is no object of Italian dra- 
ngiatists and novelists^ who prefer painting it at it^ height* in all its most 
stahling violence — a taste belonging* we apprehend* qnite ns OAuebto the 
sonthern temperament as to the prevalent revolutionary appetite for 
strong excitement. Perhaps* however* the desired end mightyrupou the 
present occasion* have been attained with less cxpcn^liture of patience 
and metaphysics* by giving, in this same way, two pertions of Giovauna’s 
iife^its beginning and its close. H^d the author painted the misery of 
the youthful queen with the brutal husband of her girlhood* Andreas of 
Hungary; the mode in which she incurred the suspicion of complicity in 
his murder* — of which Battaglia assumes* and we firmly believe in* her 
innocence* although for reasons that we have no time to urge here j — the 
long^)ersecution of , which tbdt suspicion was rather the pretext than the 
cause ;-^and the splendour of her court after she had* upon a regular in- 
vestigation* been formally accfuitted by the pope ; — the reader might bet- 
ter have understood the jealous duke's feelings* and would certainly have 
felt more deeply for the hardly treated and often-wedded queen. 

But enough of Giovanna Prima and Signor Battaglia. Indeed it may 
be asked why we have at all noticed a woVk so full of fault. We have 
done so because* notwithstanding the faults, we discern in the author 
sufficient talent to render criticism a bopefiil* if not a pleasing* task. He 
may not always conceive characters justly, but such as he conceives 
them he paints them well: in Giovgnna, fe of 

queenly dignity and masculine fortituu6" tcn^ijlfc:^. 

and his sketch of Margherita* the fond* innocent*,., 
crafty usurper Durazzo* little as we have of her, is tc^hing. 

His bad characters please us less* as tending to ^ncatu^e, though 
^eroja is not ill done. Wc should like to see Battaglia, *^ith due Ifibour 
and preparation, attempt the legitimate historical novel. To biography 
he seems to us less adapted ; gladly* however* if he will force us to re- 
cant this opinion* shall we make the amende honogible. 

But we must not quite dismiss Signor Battaglia without making one 
observation upon his language. \\^e arc well aware that all continental 
languages are just now in such a course of progression as renders dic- 
tionaries of some few years standing nearly unserviceable ; but Signor 
Battaglia appears to be a radical reformer* who* not content with adopt- 
ing, boiTowing* or devising new words* uses old ones iti new senses* 
with a boldness that we have not remarked in any other Italian writer 
of the day; as* for instance, to take one out of/naqy* he constantly em- 
ploys the verb chiarire where we should have ^looked for dichiarare^ 
mfich as if we should substitute to clear for t<^'declare* and say he was- -- 
cleared a rebel. Our criticism on language mifst* however* be of course 
advanced with due (Reference to the judgment of Italian critics. 

^The Scene Isiorkhcy the only one of these four works published anony- 
mously* is* as before intimated* a production as dissimilar iiY character 
to Giovanna Prma as to such an historic novel as Ivan hoi. It is* we ^ 
think, a better conceived species* and we shall be glad to^ee more's 
Scenes* although Historic Portraits or Sketches might have been a moRr\ 
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appropriate title, inasmucli as the nameless author’s graphic powers far 
transcend his dramatic. He has selected for tl^p subjects of his Scenes 
four historical personages of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and 
has so painted or sketched them as to produce pictures Illustrative! of 
their tim&. These persoiiages are a friar, a traitor, a baron and a 
prince. ^ '• 

The first of these, the friar, by name Frate Giovamn, a Dominican, 
we have long considered as one of the most remarkable moral pheno- 
mena of the Middle Ages 3 but, having no room for the particulars of his 
history, we must refer our readers* for the motives of our admiration to 
Sismondi’s able and interesting, though, to use an American epithet, 
somewhat lengthy, history of the Italian republics. Here it will be 
enough to say that, amidst the unbridled fissions, the incessant wars, 
private and public, which distracted tjie p»t^ republjcs and petty j>rinci- 
palities of Italy during the thirteenth century; Frate Giovanni went 
about preaching peace and Christfan charity, and, by the sheer force of 
his sacred eloquence, compelled the fiercest nobles, the most unruly do* 
mocracics, the most virulent factions, to make peace ; and the women, 
it is averred, to reform such part» of their toilets as offended the moral or 
economical sense of their cifthusiastic mopitor. Dut adequately to de- 
lineate Frate Giovanni would require, besides a master’s hand, some 
portion, if but a single spark, of his own earnest eloquence 3 and we have 
said that our anonymous scene-painter, though by no means wanting in 
talent, in dramatic, and we may add, in oratorical, genius; 

^ ^ not the best executed, of his Scenes. 

^Tt the drama or portraiture is incomplete. Our 

iiutho>''iieitt^;«^^ change unfortunately wrought in the 

successful prCc^^K mind by the absolute authority to which that suc- 
cess licvat&d hj^/mor the final result <vf his exertions, though we have ^ 
an intimation that the peace he qffected was short-lived. Wc speak not 
this as derogatory to his merits, for, upon the admitted principle that 
half a loaf is better than no bread, we allow the shortest peace be 
better than uninterrupted war. But there is a mean employed by the 
friar to effect the peace, respecting which wc arc more dubious. He is 
represented ])revailing upon a lovesick maiden to sacrifice her passion, 
and marry as was requisite to obtain her family’s assent to the peace; 
and we think we are entitled to require of the author who acquaints ns 
with this hazardous experiment that he should inform us of its result; 
and, if the enamoured Italian’s virtue chanced to fail in the long-enduring 
trial to which the enthusiastic friar exposed it, that he should further 
inform us whether FFate Giovanni felt remoiwj for having driven a frail 

fellow-creature into tcitifttation, or rested content upon the rectitude t)f 
his intentions. ^ 

Wc turn from Un Frate to another iScejia, loss intrinsically interesting, 
but highly characteristic of the times, and in which the author has been 
far more ^iccessful — we mean Vn Barone, in which we are presented 
with the desUb of one of the lawless robber-barons of the Middle Ages. 
As there is no story, we need give little more than extracts. . , 

^ During the first half of the fourteenth century, the Lord of the Castle of 
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Pietramala, and head of the potent family of the I^rlati, was the terrible Pier 
Saccone, a keen partizan ip the political factions of the Tuscan towns^ a fierce 
Ghibellinc, and the most formidable of the country ^nobles, those perpetual 
errciuies of the free communities. * • \ A daring, indefatigable captain, Pier 
Saccone was likewise the most sagacious contriver -of stratagem!? and sur- 
prises, and the most dexterous leader of a skirmisli. At upwards of ninety 
years of age, he still fought gallantly on horseback at the head of hi& soldiers, 
despising the inclemency of the season, the hardships of a camp; he would 
ride night and day to achieve a surprise, or to ravage an<\ pillage an enemy's 
domains. 

• ♦ « 

Saccone had now completed his ninety-sixth year, and at this ad- 
vanced age suffered from no malady, no infirmity. His bodily vigour seemed 
to be invincible, but his spirit to be enfeebled, his indomitable energy to be 
failing. lie seldom quitted th'fe family rooms, no longer visited his horses, no 
longer heede^ his owit weapon^, or toAc care that his foot-soldiers and men at 
arms, wlio swarmed at Pietramala, kept ^leirs in proper order. lie spoke 
seldom, and then harshly and abruptly; society, even that of his sons, seemed 
ii'ksome to him, and he no longer smiled at the sallies of his fool, (^nly Ar- 
righetto di San Paolo, the most trusty minister of his stratagems, the most ap- 
proved and wary master of military guile, was always permitted to bear him 
company. This sudden change, at his advanced age, was considered as a sure 
sign of approaching death. 

# * « 

** In the castle of Pietramala there was a spacious hall, in whicli the Tarlali 
family was wont to assemble, where guests were received and bantiuets held, 
and where, after the tables were drawn, Ihe of thftjK««Ki<^^!;.tsed the 

long winter evenings together, warding game, jfFH'cnyy 

more serious occupation. Here, for the most part, busied 

themselves witli embroidery, the men formed a die ih«nensc 

liearth, telling stories, laughing and shouting at sorae^^. of the fools, or 
boasting each of his own feats of arps. »■ 


On the , 15th of February, 1356, the snow fell fast ujaon the Appenines, 
and the inhabitants of Pietramala seemed to be sunk in lethargic despondency. 
Pier Saccone sat before the fire in a vast arm-chair;” A rri ghetto di San Paolo 
stood beside him, and the wife of Marco Tarlati, the eldest son, was seated a 


little further off, by a window. The wrinkled face of the aged llaron was pale, 
his bending body leant heavily against his chair, his bald forehead hung low, 
nor from under his bushy grey eyebrows was seen the glitter of his flashing 
eyes — they were closed. • ^ * Suddenly Pier Saccone raised his heavy eyes, 
turned them first to the window, then to Arrighelto, sighed, and said, ‘ What a 
miserable day! What a melancholy, intoleramc winter! I feel the frost in my 
very bones! ' 

' My Lord,' replied Arrighetto, ‘ after tlie snot? wHl come sunshine ; after 
winter, spring; and you wih be stout again.' 

‘ Stout again T* rejoined Che surly old man, j^s if offended at words that**" 
denoted a suspicion of his debility. * Stout again! Dost think me enfeebled 
because I remain sitting here? • • • But this year’s snow is quite intolera- 
Idg. ^ • Come, Arrighetto, come, say something to cheer me.' « 

** ‘ I was thinking, Messer Piero,' said Arrighelto, ‘ that this hiow, which 
so annoys you, would be mighty useful to anyone who had^a surprise to 
altetnpt; for in this rough weather every mqpse will be in his hom^ asleep and 
unsuspicious; and how softly softly the ^soldiers would tread on* tiie sno^ 
unheard, and be in the nest before a soul was aware of them’,' 
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‘ Thou avt the cunningest robber I know/ returned the Baron, trying to 
smile. ‘ But thou sayest well; I know how well tl^pu sayest; for here is a 
great thought brooding,’ aftd he pointed to his forehead. , 

• '■» « «* 

“ He tried to rise, but, finding it dillicult, called to his daughter-in*Iaw to 
give him some comforting drink. Having drained a lat'ge pitcher of pure 
Montepulci^no, (an Italian wine,) he appeared to recover his natural warmth.” 

AA itli the aid of Arrighetto’s ami, the drovVping veteran notv achieves 
a walk through his cAstle, rating his troopers liy the way for their neg- 
lect of their unfurbished arms, and Reaches his stables. 

'riiere he patted and caressed the ])roud front and ample chest of his 
favourite charger, who neighed for joy on recognizing his indomitable rider. 

^ * But, as he left the stables, the over-wearied told man fainted in the arms 

of Arrighetto and his sons, who carried him b^ck lo his arm-chair by the hjJl 
lire. * * * All surrounded him; the sons^suppoflin^ thc'f father’s^ headf Ae 
<laughtei-in-law bathing his temples with spirits, the chaplain feeling his pulse, 
and awaiting the return of his senses, to otfer th^old lord spiritual comforts. 

“ Rest and heat gradually revived the aged Ghibelline; little by little he * 
opened his eyes, rolled them slowly around, and perceived where he was, and 
how anxiously his children and friends were tending him. At first he looked 
upon them affectionately; but to this kindly emotion siicceeded irritation at the 
ponsciousness that life was failing within him, and that those who surrounded 
him knew it. Angrily he asked why they were all pressing upon him. * • • 

‘ ()ld Tarlati is not yet in the death>throe, Sir Priest,* said he to the chaplain. 

* They have deceived you, if they called you in my name. Other business than 
death an(^|iiiMft •b^ve I. ByjLSjgfiflft® ts alive, and those shall soon know it 
wljXijjrffir'irtttlc thiu|iiiij>y^|ii(fn^ draught of Montepulciano, Bice,’ 

io his da\^tt|it^-law,sii^or I am still very cold.^ ” 

Old Tarlati^^S^^w isses all but his eldest hope, Marco, uo'youtb we 
should imagine, ar^Arrighetto, to whom he gives instructions for sur- 
prising, *accor(lin;gfno the suggestions of the latter, a castle belonging^to 
the Bishop of Arezzo, that prelate being of the hostile family of the 
IJbevtini.* Marco obeys; and, accompanied by Arrighetto di San Paolo, 
leads forth his baiul, no-one knows whither. The old barhn refusing 
to go to bed, the household sit up; and, as the night wears away, the 
impatient planner of the enterprise despptclies messenger after messenger, 
including his socond son, Lancilotto^ to look out for tidings of the secret 
expedition. At length — 

“ the doors of the hall opened, and the two sons of Pier Saccone entered. ^ * 

Marco Tarlati wtfk pale, and humbly he advanced towards his wrathful parent, 
seemingly not daring to ’ook up at him* ’Beatrice was advancing to embrace 
her husband, but, seeing him in such evident distress, she stopped half*Way, 
confounded and disheartened. Amidst the silence and confusion of all pre- 
sent, Pier Saccone raised hSShaughty front, and said, ^ Ma^o, if thou vetufhest* 
a 'conqueror, why comest thoi^ not to thy' father’s ajfips?’ * 

“ Marco advanced a step, then paused, as in perplexity and aiBiction. Pier 
Saccone now looked at him moi^ sternly; then, dropping his head and exlentiled 
firms, said, with a sigh, < I understand; thou comest home defeated.’ '' ^ 

In fact, Castel di Gresso had proved far more strongly garrisoned than 
was antidif^d, because the reverend bishop, tUsdafurngas boys tjlte pro* 
bably grey-headed Marco and L^cilotto Tarlati, was prepariiijg to profit 

Pier Saccone’siexpected death. 
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In accents faltering with i*age, Ute baron resumed : ' The Ubertini have 
then triumphed over Uie Tarlati?* 

" Marco, now taking heart, replied : ‘ Father, we •found them two-fold our 
numbers, and were repulsed/ 

‘ And Arrighetto, where is he?* resumed the old man. ‘ Would he hide 
his shame from me?’ c 

^ Arrighetto !’ — Marco began, but dared not go on : Pier Sacccue insisted. 

“ ‘ Well ; what of Arrighetto ? W'here is be ?’ 

“ ‘ Arrighetto,’ said Marco, in unsteady Accents, ^ was slain in the affray.* 

‘ Arrighetto slain !* yelled Pier Saccone, in a choking voice, ‘ and thou 
returnest alive to Pietramala?’ * • » Suddenly he bowed down his head, 
inwardly and meaningly murmuring, ‘ Woe’s me! The honour of the Tarlati 
, is gone! Woe’s me !' 

“ This said, his frame appeared to be nervously convulsed, and, with a vio- 
,, leY\i and universal shudder, the dissatisfied veteran folded his arras upon his 
braas^ remaining silent^aud laotionlwss as a corse, and giving no other sign of 
life than the breath which painfully heaved his bent chest. ^ * All present 

fancied him dead; and Marco accused himself as the cause of his faiher*s 
death. * ♦ • The priest attempted to feel the baron’s pulse, but he snatched 
away his arm, hollowly but wratbfuUy uttering, ‘ Away, all of you ! Let me 
not have so many witnesses of the Tarlati’s shame. Away!’ 

** All withdrew, save the sons, the dauglvter-in-law, and the chaplain, who 
remained at a distance, watching the old baron, as he sank into his former 
silent immobility. • * * The chaplain drew near, and saw that he slept. * * >1^ 
At length, Marco softly approached his father. He stooped down to look at 
him, and saw his eyes no longer closed in sleep, but wide open, fixed, extin- 
guished. His shriek called his brother, his wife, and the his side. • 

Pier Saccone was dead !” ^ ^ 

We now come to the works which we acknowl^/fce as"'|||i§i*s^atc his- 
toric novels ; and for one of these, La Madonna d" a fe\^ words 

will suffice, although its author, Cesare Cantft, is iK^ff^ aVritpr of decided 
talent and one of our Italian 'brethren. Let not tfes reader however 
suppose that, in revealing this fact, we are betraying the disclosure of 
confidential intimacy; we know no more of Cesare Cantft than any 
reader of the Raccoglitore may ; for be it known to the British public, 
that Italian reviewers censure not and praise not incognito, but more 
frequently sign their articles thgin put them forth anonymously. La 
Madonna d' Imbeoere is a short feudal talc, designed, it should seem, to 
explain the origin of a merry-making, still annually held in honour of 
the Blessed Virgin, on a certain day of September, in the neighbourhood 
of a sylvan chapel, consecrated to her as f3ur Lady of Inibevere. It is a 
pretty and interesting but very slight tale, displays most of the faults 
of continental feudal tales — of w^hich we aye about to speak more at 
[arge — and affords little or no picture of the n^tii^ers of the age. It 
might almost induce a suspicion that Signor jCantft, our esteemed brcr*^«« 
ther, has not stii^lied the character of the times that he professes to deli- 
neate very assiduously, certainly not con amore. 

^ La Beatagha di Beneoento is a work of loftier pretensions ; and its 
author. Dr. Guerazzi, appears to possess in a very considb?rable degree 
the power, one of the most essential to a novelist, of giving an Lidividual 
reality to his characters, as he conceived them, and in like manner to his 
scenes, although nejtb^r are touched off so succinctly .and dramaticatl^ 
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as to be, in the taste of the present day, striking. Still we think that 
Dr. Guerazzi, like Cesare Can til, if he will endeavour to correct those 
faults which, though seemingly inherent in, are, we tnist> not insepat'H^ • 
ble from, th^^, continental school of the historical novel, may prove as 
successful an historical novelist as any of his npw living and active com- 
petitors. • 

Tlie faults to which we allude are, — 1st, The taking an unfair view 
of the times meant to be depicted, by omitting* we apprehend not seeing, 
the good that mingled with and relieved the undeniable evils of feu- 
dalism; 2dly, An exaggeration of everything, faults, virtues, manners, 
feelings, character, and especially energies,^ almost amounting to cari^ 
cature ; 3dly, A minuteness in describing and dwelling upon the materitl 
of the age, carried to such an excess, that thedf^escriptions, instead of 
merely furnishing the scenery and costude ofthe ckamai the back-gr<iund 
of HU historical piece, assimilate the novel to a stifl-life picture, with a 
few figures superadded ; 4thly, A sort of baldness, a want of poetry, of 
imaginativeness and idealizing in the dialogue, and even in the conduct 
of the personages — a fault, by the way, which is yet more striking in 
modern Italian comedy; — and, lastly, a strange deficiency in the high 
tone of moral feeling which renders fiction, that is not professedly 
didactic, instructive, and often a valuable Instrument in the great work 
of the cultivation of the human heart. 

Turn we now from this consideration of the school in general to Dr. 
tiiierazzi, by..the abojg-^imji’ated faults, grievously deteriorates 
of his real ' very brief statement of the story, or 

i^thcr of the /'^ure o^he story, of La BattagUa di BefteventOf with a few 
extracts Ti*om will, we think, sufficiently illustrate both the 

merits and d^meritj»^f the novel, and with these we shall, for the pre- 
sent, tak’b our leaj^^of the living novelists* of Italy. » 

The portion of history selected by Dr. Guerazzi is one replete with 
political ahd romantic interest, namely, the overthrow of Manfred, Kin^ 
of the Two Sicilies, the legitimated son of the Emperor Frederic II., by 
a combination of domestic treachery with unjust foreign invasion. 
Manfred has been most oppositely depicted by Ghibelline and Guelph 
historians, and our novelist aspires to blend and temper these oppositiss 
into one romantic whole ; he adopts almost every atrocious accusation 
brought against Manfred by his Guelph revilers, including parricide and 
ft^tricidc, merely*softening down the charge of incestuous adultery into 
d* simple matter of crim* con, ; whilst be, at the same time, invests him 
with the Ghibelline halo, of genius, refinement, and heroism, exhibiting 
him as a great and good nmn, steadily and resolutely struggling against . 
O’O flood of overwhelming calamity, and, what is perhaps yet more 
morally anomalous, as an excellent and idolized husband and father. 
l"he lovc-tale supelradded to, and well interwoven with^ the cabals and 
treasons that ejaabled Charles of Anjou to conquer Manfred, is the pa^***^ 
sion of the Sw^ian- Sicilian monarch's foundling, or at leastrnameless 
page, Rogtero, ^or his daughter, the Princess Yole. The page proves, 

J M. dc Batzac mnj^es an aTni3' march hight and defy, an effort that we think eveu 
Ts'Spolcou would hardly have recjuircd without ijjost- horses and Cifrriages, 
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in the end, to be a natural son of the royal Lothario, Manfred, by the 
deceased Countess of .Caserta, and to have been reared by the outraged 
husband with the fiendishly vindictive purpose ‘of making the son the 
instrument of his revenge upon the father; in which the count so far 
succeeds, that Uogicro is duped into becoming the willing medium of 
commttnication between the traitorous nobles and Charles A)f Anjou ; 
though, being afterwards partially undeceived, he fights stoutly for the 
father of his beloved Yole. Of such a story it needless to say that 
the catastrophe is death ; though it may not be so superduous to relieve 
the reader from any apprehension of ujiconsciously guilty happiness in 
the loves of the half-brother and sister, Rogiero and Yole ; Manfred 
once indeed takes their hands to unite them ; but, struck by some unex- 
plained feeling, ehanges^ius mind, and tells them their union is iinpos- 
'si^lq. Wc will now g^vCiUie pivmiscd extract, though the character of 
our Doct6r*s writing is ill adapted to be appreciated by extracts. The 
scene which we select shall exhibit Manfred’s remorse, and his cbaracier 
in some other points, or rather Guerazzi’s management of their exhibition. 

“ Manfred — I know not whether he were virtuous — he was great. Disin- 
herited of power by his father’s sin, he had devoted his every thought to acquire 
power;— between his hand and the sceptre ^cre four lives, all sacred (father, 
brothers, nephew); he had put forth his hand and grasped it. * * 

** Alone, in a spacious apartment adorned with the elhgies of his forefathers, 
Manfred sat upon a Saracenic couch, his face buried in the pillows ; — but 
for an occasional panting start, he would appear to be asleep. * * * Now ho^ 
rises impetuously, takes a couple of his right*^*' 

hand upon the table — rests his weight upon the left^r, across which he tTh...» s^ / 
the right, resting the extremity of the foot upon the |^vcmcn|^[^lvis eyes arc 
fixed immoveably upon the ground — his lips quiverin^j^tlii^^mood piisses owr 
his face like a sea-wave, whence now it ap])ears on'tfy’, now^ deathly pale. 

turns in terror — strains his gaze on that part of the en^yber’*whic'b the sil- 
ver lamp upon the table scantily illuroipes, and prepares for flight; then, call- 
ing up Ills courage, he advances — recoils — ruslies desperately foi;ward, and 
vouches the object of his alarm. Jt should seem that the indistinct light, to his 
excited imagination, converted all objects into insiiqiportablc phantoms.” 

The king extinguishes the lamp, and a dreadful thunder-storm arises; — 

•* A flash of lightning — the eyes of Manfred are unconsciously turned towards 
the portrait of his father Frederic, The red light seems to kindle the picture 
witli momentary life; the eyes roll, glistening in blood ; the lips move for words 
of fire. Woe to Manfred bad that vision lasted longer tkan the flash— his 
brain must have turned, his heart have burst. * * * 

A sweet prelude upon a lute Soothingly reached his ears. His soul heeded 
it not. * • • The tones were accompanied by a vv)icc melodious with secret 
P sadness; — it awoke alt the bland recollections, ay^he soft afloctions, that dwelt 
in the heart of Manfred; his head slowly sank into his hands, he wept. * 

In a remote apartment Queen Helena, hiding dismissed her ladies, sat 
with her children, Vole and Manfred mo. Together they had prayed for nar- 
and for peace; and, as their orisons ended, the storm had begun. The 
noble Hel«^jia concealed her sense of the inauspicious omen, and'playfully strove 
to encourage Yole, whro clung to her, and the boy Manfrediflo, who, seated on 

* ts not the .style of this debcriptioa chVACterislic of n nation in which the graphic ** 

arts reign pro-eniiaei^t^ \ 
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;i slool at her foot, hud placed one of her luuidb over lii:> eye^, tlial lie might 
not see the ligliliiiiig. 

^ ’ 

A door opens, and ihe eyes of all three are iixcd upon the spot — Manfred'* 
appears, clad, contrary to his custom of always wearing green, in black mail, 
so that his person is lost in the equally black void, of the open door. Ilis face 
was disordered and pale, his hair stood on end, the eyeballs glared immoveable, 
amidst the horribly dilated white of the eye; he seemed still under the intiii* 
piice of a frightful dream. With loud shrieks, hi# children, dreading that some 
great calamity had befallen him, rushed towards their father- 

‘‘ * twill defend myself T exclaimed IWanfred. ‘ Would you assassinate yonr 

father, as ? Is it for you to ’condemn me? Crime expiates not crime. 

iMust vengeance be eternal in my house?* 

“ M^’ather! Husband! Father!' \ 

“ These words must indeed be powerful in the hl^rt of man, since they 
force to recall Manfred from his agony of lenof, ancnpake^lifc delicious ^e*" 

aspect of his family. Little Manfredino had clasped Ifis left leg, the kneeling 
Vole had clasped one hand, which she covered v»ith kisses, and (iueen Helena 
was inviting him to her bosom, as to a secure asylum. Overpowered with • 
fondness, he raised and kissed his children, then flew into the arms of Ins 
afl'ectionate wife. 

When he liad thus tasted the^^up of joy, Manfred said, ‘ In truth 1 believe, 
yc dear ones, that fate sends me anguish, in order that 1 may afterwards ine- 
briate mvsclf with your caresses. But heard 1 not music here? I came to be 
soothed with harmony.’ ” 

Yole sings a melancholy ballad; then Manfred sings — improviso, wc 
conceive — one of cidme^j5*«sjiis«'^^ own, and drops exhausted into a 
. His wife and gj^ldren encircle him in loving silence. 

A l^vv kn^y^t l^'! door recalled them from tliis painful state. Manfred 
motioned with hi^Viihand to his family to resume their places, passed his 
left oveinhis Ifrow^*^* though to remove alk traces of suflenng; and thus^re- 
blorccl to rejjal majesty, he said, in a steady voice: 

“ ‘ Corue in. — IIow, is it you, Alberico?’ he added, seeing the master of the 
cs(]uires, who, presenting his head at the half-opened door, seemed desirous 
of furllier cucourageineiU to enter — ‘ Come in boldly, Sir Alberico.’ 

‘ Sir King,’ said the master, coming forward, and bowing round to the 
royal family — ^ 

‘ Well, Alberico, what is the matter? What would you V asked Manfred 
in kindly accents, for he now felt the necessity of securing the attachment of 
liis followers. 

‘ Sir King, ajiiiight has presented himself at the palace-gates, who earnestly 
desires to speak with your Grace. I told him tliis was no fitting hour 
turb you; but he insists, alleging that his business is urgent, even importing 
life and death.’ • • 

“ ‘ Ilis name 'v * » 

- ‘ He will neither tell it, bor show his face; he is clttd in foreign armour, 

but bears no weapons of offebce.’ 

** *■ Who asked you of his weapons ? Where is he ?’ 

“ * III my apartments, that he might be the less seen.’ 

^ Helena, "Yole, Manfredino, fare ye well;’ said Manfred. * JJe see wbat 
the gloryxf a throne costs. It claims even the few happy minutes which every 
other enjoy to satiety in the bosom of his family.’ ” 

,f The summons from a knight '(Rogiero), who, remaining unknown. 
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comes to reveal a plot^ and conduct the king to surprise the conspirators. 
To this agreeable avocation, however unkingly in our eyes, Manfred dedi- 
pates the remainder of the night, and fails, inasAiuch as the conspirators 
uildcrstand their business, and have means of escape undi;camt of by 
Kogiero. And it was necessary that they should thus escape, or Manfred, 
contrary to history, must have remained King of the IVo Sioilies. The 
scene of their escape, and Rogicra's disappointment, is dramatic enough ; 
so is a subsequent one, when the ringleaders boldly attend tlie council 
summoned to consider of the means of discovering the unknown con- 
^irutors. But, as before said, and as^sbown in the preceding extract, 
duerazzi produces bis effect by such numerous small touches, in the 
, obsolete Richardson style, as give inci*ediblc reality to his personages, but 
are most unfavourable extracting. Besides which, we have already 
-given to this group of ]/al[au hi^orical novelists all the space \ve bad 
alibtfed> and can spane^bem. 


Art. XI. — De Paris d Naples^ etudes dc Mceurs^ de Marine et d'Art. 

Par A. Jal, Chef de la Section Historique au Minist^re de la Marine. 

Paris. Allardin. 1836. 2 vols. Svo. 

M. Jal professes to have monomanie maritime;^ in fact, his pre- 
dominating passion is for anything naval. No spectacle, to him, is to 
be compared with the sea and the ve ssels wh ich sail over it ; no cere- ‘ 
inony is so attractive as a launch; tlRffljR^a^ii^rdent admirer ol^b.e^ 
fine arts in general, no picture is so interesting ^s that ndiicli repre-* 
sents a ship, or a port, or a sea-fight; his antiqq&iap^m is cihploycd 
upon the same objects, and the figure of an ancieif^hull, J:he descrip- 
tion of the rigging of a Geribese man-of-war in t&<^ays of 'lier re- 
public, an old Venetian gondola now'-painted, are things not to be 
passed over. The sea and the coast guide him in the clioide of his 
route, and, when he arrives at a port-town, tlj.e spot at which we find 
him commencing his operations is invariably the quay. With every 
one, therefore, who has the monomanie maritime^ or any tendency that 
way, this book wdll he an especial favourite. But the merits of the 
tour of M. Jal from Paris to Naples are by no means confined within 
so narrow limits — as an artist, and as an artist of no little taste and 
judgment, "paintings and buildings and nature all comb under his ob- 
servation. People and their manners are by no means neglected, nor 
docs our traveller disdain to admit into a cor^er.of his journal the inns 
at wliich he stopped, the 'hosts who governed djicm, or the cheer which 
he found there. ^ 

Indeed these latter are by no means uifinteresting points in a tra- 
veller’s memorial^ for they will generally furnish us with a key to his 
fe^Etigs and his humour, at certain times wlien he may show mere than 
usual eottiplacency or peerishness, almost as infallibly £^s the weather- 
cock points out the dii^ection of^the wind. Many a hearty ^hn Bull 
have we. known, whose sudden passioni for foreign adventifib^bas been 
stifled, who haa actually been driven hack at once^ frt^m his enterprise^ 
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who has retreated with fallen crest, at the first dish whith, the, to him, 
new world, has offered him. Not that we^ think the gaiety of a 
Frenchman would be'damped so easily, or by such a cause. M. Jal. 
indeed, f^^rnishes us with a signal example of the contrary, as the'Iew 
extracts which we intend to give will abundantly prove. 

M. JgJ, attracted, as we have already ^stated, by the sea, entered 
Italy by Toulon and Monaco. We cannot follow him through, but 
we will not pass the former name without casting a glance at the vil- 
lage of La Garde, its pig-sties and its traditions. The grunting of the 
inmates of the former of th^se Ittributes will be more familiar to the 
ears of our English readers — we say English^ because our journal 
itself is a most extensive traveller — than, apparently, to those of 
M. Jal. We give this passage, also, as a \ir specimen of his general 
>^yle, of his pleasant method of i!|ixing^i^|UTes,of the present 
js souvenirs of the past — of his happy assemblages of views al^d’por- 
traitiircs and legends. • 

La Garde is a miserable village, built on a rock which commands tfic 
phi ill, the ancient domain of the barony of this name. From the top of this 
rock, where are the ruins moderately curious of the castle and of the church, 
wc have a view which extends to the sea, and which possesses the severe 
beauties of a tolerably grand style. The inhabitants of this place are poor 
and dirty, God knows! They ground all the annual prospect of their kitchen 
oil the forced fatness of a pig, which each of them breeds in a little nook, that 
the poor animal cannot leave. There is nothing more singular than this mul- 
titude of little sties recei^,^ Aj^ht air from the top, tike pits, and almost 

.11 made in the cellagji^fr otSer low constructions of the ancient castle or of the 
houses which depei*^d upon it. These numerous piggeries, almost unper- 
ceived, and V;>mmA5ly revealed to those who pass by the grunting of their 
tenants, give to\ .IJarde a peculiar character of its own. 

Th« bai^ny jla Garde belonged to die sister of the Marquis of j^rgens. * 
The gentleman* philosopher died there; the poor baroness was less fortunate! 
She ha^ frequent discussions with her brother on the subject of the opinions 
which he laboured to propagate, and of whose terrible consequences sh^^had 
presentiments. * You will end, you and your M. de Voltaire, by bringing 
some sedition upon us ; one day our peasants will refuse us the tithes, and the 
next day they will dispossess us.’ ‘ Bah^!* replied the marquis, ‘ you are always 
in fear! Thc^present state of things will last as long as we shall.^ It did, in 
fact, last as long as he did ; he died in the bed of his ancestors; the bells of the 
cha]Kil tolled at his funeral; his euk^y was pronounced over him; all the 
gentlemen anck peasants of the barony followed his body to its last home ; but 
the baroness of La Garde had prophesied accurately. During the period of 
Terror, slie was dispossessed ; her goods were confiscated, and she was merci- 
fully allowed to go, old, pcior, and deserted, to die in an hospital, where pub- 
lic charity paid for her and her moderate pittance I The remembrance of tjiis 

circumstance rendered me sad when I visited the remains of the castle ; an- 
other tradition came to enHven me. This legend is one of which the inhabi- 
tants are yet vain. They related it lo me as follows. Like all the castles of the 
country, that of La Garde was built to defend the land against the 
the Saracerfs ; often attacked, it always tired out the constancy qj^ffi^esiegers. 
The Wavery'of the inhabitants saved them from slavery; but once it was to 
the'prSpYj^e of mind of one of themselves tliat they owed their ^fety. Sur- 
rounded for several days, closely^ pressed by a numerous army which had 
vainly tried to^cale the wall's, La Garde was upon t)ie point of surrendering 
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for want of provisious. A single calf was all that was left for the garrison; it 
was scarcely enough for a single repast ; what was to be done ^ • A soldier 
contrived a stratagem; ho< caused a note to be written in terms somewhat as 
foUQws: ‘ You want strength to take us; perhaps it is hunger wliich weakens 
you ; here is ^'herewith to recruit it. Every morning we will throw oat for you 
so much provisions, for we will only owe to God, to the Virgin, and to our 
courage, and not to your fainting, our 4success in the unjust struggle«in wiiich 
you have engaged us.’ This letter was attached to the neck of the calf, which 
was thrown down to the Saraceno from the rampart. These latter, deceived by 
the stratagem, and despairing of reducing a place which (jossessed such ample 
provisions, raised the siege and left the ctfuntry.^’ — vol. i. p. 87 — 90. 

We have not room to accompany M. Jil through his journey. One 
of his first serious annoyances was the post-house at Le Luc. Not that 
the house was disagreeablli; ; the host was an example for all hosts ; 
,,th^ pinner appears to h.^' bqen most satisfactory. Our traveller — a 
TVenGhi.ian-j-wa8 for onyre trhatod with too much singing. 

“ When I returned to the hotCil of M. Jourdan, I know not what fly was 
in^the ears of its inmates, but they did nothing but sing; it was an insupport- 
able uproar. A great lout of a stable-boy uttered in the broad dialect of the 
place licentious songs ; a girl who vras washing the pots, but who had fortu- 
nately a very correct and very pleasing voieg, was singing new airs of the 
operas-comiques ; a countryman was singing; Madame Jourdan was hum- 
ming; the little Jourdan was also saying bis song; but all that was nothing; 
what was most annoying, was a handsome songster with a terrible voice and 
great pretensions, with his trillings and his cadences, and his great bursts of 
voice, a Gascon cow/w is- who llossini-zcd till he was out of breath. 
If wc had not been already overcome with^emiiNyfiH^^^is abominable gaiety 
would have been enough to make us downright dull, supported, for twcT* 
hours, this cross-fire of airs and vaudevilles and operas i%all aud,in all 
movements, sung false or correct, — a din diabolical enouglf^^^<^e driven away 
a sentinel, a beggar, or a lover, the three kinds of men wliCSre nifst blessed 
•with pg.tieiice and resignation.” — vol! i. p. 102. ^ * 

M. Jal left Le Luc, cursed the and was satisfied. We pas^ 

over the vivid description of the uninviting “ public” which he found 
at the village of Estrelle the following mornings and of the hag who 
officiated as hostess, to tell the horrors of a breakfast at Mentone, in 
the little state of Monaco. ^ 

While the facchini were putting the baggage on the coach, We were ])lace(l 
at the most singular, the most detestable, breakfast that I ever saw, and I have 
seen many bad ones. The table was laid under a wooden shed, in a part of 
the garden where the strongest smell w'as certainly not that of %he bloom of 
the lemon-trees. The hostess of this place, who did not expect so many visi- 
tors, (we were fourteen), made baste to put the frying-pan on the fire, to 
prepare the classic friUata, which was soon served *to^ us. The good dame, 
among other excellent qualities which without doubt^e possesses, and which 
must constitute the glory and the happiness of her /husband, has that which 
renders people economical ; we perceived it, for she used in her omelette tlie 
smallest number of egjgs possible, no appearance of small herbs, and of oil just 
hinder the e^gs from burning. She placed beside ibis kind of 
tough paste, was indifierently recommended by a certain Jaste of the 
nest rather distinguishable, the skeleton of a biped of the family of the gaU^acese, 
ofi'ered undet the pompous name of polastro i-oito. This roasted cliMen was 
30 lean, so dry, so anciently conked, tliat in truth it might p^§s for a parody; 
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ii Ijiifl 'already, wiiliout doubt, for several days presented tliis idea to muuy 
travellers, for it had escaped untouched from these encounters. AVe had 
the courage to attack it; it is impossible to tell* what resistance there was 
on its side, and what perseverance on ours. Never was there a rod^ier 
attack ; fiever with more gaiety. We breakfasted very ill, but we laughed 
much ; which caused great pleasure to our hostess, who feared very much that 
>ve should have taken the joke in another tone. As she found us good fellows, 
and moreover as she wanted an excuse for swelling the bill, she brought for- 
ward a bit of vealj^on which a party of wisps had lodged ; they disputed 
vigorously with us *their prey, which, with some tolerably good oranges and a 
little cheese, was the most subataAial part of our repast. To pay was the 
hist act of the farce; our femald V£'ry demanded fifty sous each, insisting more 
especially, to justify this exorbitance, on the high price of poultry, and the gfopd 
quality of her chicken. This was impudent! Iwt the Italians arc not wanting 
in such efiVontcries. We wore astonished, a\d we protested ; she insi^cL.. 
without iiaying the least attention to o|r refintacR^s; at last, half wUIingJy atitt 
half by force, she yielded and we escaped for two francs each. * She had thus 
twenty-six francs for what, at an extravagjwit estimate, was not worth more 
than eight. — vol. i. p. 130. ^ • 

'i'hc inns are not the only disagreeables of travelling when they are 
bad ; the coaches as well as the coach-men sometimes cause trouble 
enough — wc give but a short example. 

“ Night brought us to Novi, where we ought to have arrived in the morning- 
Wo had travelled slowly, and I made a complaint to my lord Cardinal (Cardi- 
nal was the name of the driver), who gave me a long and handsome argument 
to prove, 1st, that lus horses were good and strong; Sndly, that his horses were 
too strong to carry us^iquick; 3rd ly, that if our baggage had been heavier, 
and our persons als^Kmeavicr, we should have gone quicker, because his horses 
wcie^used tp draw heavy burdens. I confess that 1 did not take very readily 
t!>e proposition!# o-Jenr driver; nevertheless, from politeness, and also because 
arguing ^ver so solidly against this par^ox would not have made the sun* 
recede, I yielded.” — p. 386. * • 

Ami now let bestow* a hasty glance upon M. Jal’s second volume. 
He begins it at Milan, of the interior of whose celebrated duonp wc 
have the following vivid description. 

‘‘ The interior of the church appeared to me very fine, very noble. The 
vaults are painted, but it requires lolig habit and an excellent eye to dis- 
cover this deception. Francis Brarabilla, who was a skilful man, laboured 
much on the decoration of this sanctuary; there are some excellent sculptures 
hy him. A fantastical statue of St. Bartholomew flayed, carrying bis skin on 
his arm, is tl*e vvork of Mark Agrates. This statue, which has been shaqdy 
criticised, appeared to me a fine piece, notwithstanding the horror which it in- 
spires. It is a learned stydy, which, it is true, would perhaps be better placed 
in an academy of drawing* or at the university,* than in a church ; but, after 
all, why should it not be'^iresented to the view of Christians, familiariz^ with 
the ideas of martyrdom, just as well tis a St. Denis wralking without his head, 
or a St. Lawrence or a St. Sebastian writhing amid the convulsions of agony .* 

« It was the octave of St. diaries, the great saint of Lombardy ; sodmj^b 
of Chlirlcs dlorromeo, the patron of Milan, was decked out anjPmplendent 
with^ight. .-The crowd of pious visitors are descending imo tliat subter- 
raneafchapel ; let us follow them. ' . 

Ten i!apers of wax are still burning on the altar, which the archbishop has 
just quitted aft^ having said maSs there* ••*..* What pomp 1 what riches I 
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what labour! Oh! Charles, whose device was so modest, how ill they honour 
thee ! True, I read * Hwnilitas* written every where on that drapery ; but that 
drapery is all of purple worfied with gold ! Thy body, embalmed, reposes on 
a cusirion of velvet, in a robe of gold, in a cage of the finest, of the most won- 
derful rock-crystal, attached to brilliant wa:ils of the purest metal ! Over thy 
mitred head hangs a crown worth alone the principality of Monaco, the re- 
public of San Marino, and, perhaps, one or two of the ancient margravates 
whose sovereigns were so proud. See there a cross of emeralds, which excel 
m beauty and size those with whi^h the poetic imagination of eastern story- 
tellers embroider the robe of the calif beloved by fortune ; a brilliant cross 
which the bankers of Europe would acceptf'as aj)ledge for a loan for the bene- 
fit of a dethroned monarch, and which a royal hand deposited in thy se- 
pulchre, dazzling as thy glory before Cod. The crozier which they have 
placed in thy left arm, would te sufficient for the endowment of an hos])ital 
.{or.cpphans: the altar on whi^thdu reposest is of silver; the roof of thy little 
tShple, is<pf silver ; the 'bas-nnieft. wbief represent the incidents of thy life, 
sanctified by great works of*^ an enlightened faith and of a never-failing charity, 
are in silver. There is over thee,ainder thee, about thee, the value of five or 
six 'millions of money, which gleams to my eyes by a magical effect of reflected 
light : and on the walls they have written HtimUitas ! * ^ 

“At Milan and in the whole country, they speak with tlic greatest love and 
the most profound respect of Saint Charles and*»the Borromei, who were near 
having a second saint in their family ; I allude to the Cardinal Frederick Bor- 
vomeo, who missed his canonization because it costs dear to enter paradise 
by permission of the papal chancellery. It cost the Borromei too much for 
Saint Charles ; they dared not undertake the same business for Saint Frederick.” 
— vol. ii. p. 5 — 10. ^ 

Milan is celebrated, among many other things, "lSV;^ts Fantocc/iini. 

“ I was weary, and had need of rest for my eyes and head : in the evening, 
1 had recourse to a childish diversion, I went to see tlfiyamoccfnni. The 
^jup])ets of Milan are as celebrated as the Cathedral, the shrine^* of SJainl 
Charles' the ‘ Supper' of Leonardo da Vinci, the gates of Saint Ambrose, and 
the arch of the Simplon — which 1 did not see, ‘and I do not know why, but I have 
not the least regret; — the burattini of Genoa, and all those with which we had 
been fegaled at Paris, were truly quite another thing. ^The dolls of Girolamo 
perform the drama quite as well as our actors of the theatre of Saint Martin; 
they dance exquisitely. The piece which they declaimed this evening was a 
grand romantic drama, intilled, Prince H^ugene of Savoy at the Siege of Tetnis- 
var. An amorous intrigue proceeds from catastrophe to catastrofShe, and, di- 
vided into six acts — six acts, you understand, and not ffve, like the imperfect 
dramas of Moliere, of Corneille, and of Racine — gives all t|]>e interest to 
the action of the piece, in the midst of which Girolamo, the great buffoon, the 
famous Girolamo, moves, kicks about, and jokes in the costume of a corporal, 
half-killing the good people of Milan with laughter at his rough brogue. 
A ballet played between the a^ts astonished me mo^ although the eloquent 
speeches of Prince Eugene had tolerably surprisea me. The dancing of 
these wooden Perrots and Taglionis is truly inconceivable ; there is not one of 
these puppets whose talents would not excite emulation in many of the dan- 
cer^^^^’aples, of London, or of Paris, who obtain lucrative engagements. 
Horizontal side dance, vertical dance, all the dances possible, all ihcjft'ori- 

ture of feet ana Isgs which you admire at the Opera, you will find also a* the 
theatre Fiando; and when the doll has finished her dance, when sh e been 
well applauded, when the is heard in the pit, the slight whistle of ad- 

miration which precedes the enthusiastic cry of fori! fori! that recalls the artiste; 
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she comes from behind the scene, makes Im bow wiUi an air, places her little 
hand on her heart, and does not retire until she has completely parodied the 
great singers and the.,proud dancers of the Scalit. If she is called again, she 
coraplaisantly returns. If she is not called again, she is more philos^Aical 
than ]V!hidemoiselle Malibran ; she sheds none , of those tears of pettishness 
which they say the illustrious artiste always sheds when she is not obliged, 
after a^representatiou, to come forward again more than three or four times,” 
— p. 43, 

Before leaving Milan we cannot pass over the following account of 
the present aspect of its sodety and of the state of public feeling, 
which appears to us so jubiit and so natural. 

It was never intended to be a |>art of my plan to see society; too many 
objects lead to too much loss of time, and inv hours were, as 1 may say, num- 
bered. Before one is really admitted, severaf\days are necessary ; the war nitj* 
of a first reception is no rule for |the i‘ujlurO»c invitations do (joineMiii 
one's first arrival, so that it requires a long residSnee in a to^n before we can 
form an idea of its society. 1 shall therefore have nothing to say about the 
domestic character of the Italians ; all I know of it is from the account which 
was given me by Italians themselves, when their kindness was not scared by 
my curiosity. At Milan everybody’s house is closed against the world ; there 
is no visiting but within the, range of the nearest intimacy; the Milanese feai 
to open their houses to others, lest they should no longer enjoy liberty at 
home ; the Austrian occupation would extend itself from the city, where it has 
the character of mistrust which distinguishes every occupation by an enemy, 
to the parlours, where it would be more uneasy and not less tyrannical ; there 
would be a German officer iu every house, at the corner of the fire, as there is 
<ii the corner of eych street a sentinel in a yellow and black sentry-box, so 
>oon as the couvro-feu is rung. The effiisions of friendship, political specula- 
ticais, words^ of hope for a better future, the regrets of a patriotism always 
curbed, >vom\l ii)t»be more easy in the private circle, than in the public places, 
go^sipings, or assemblies of people, ^hey would have Austrian arguments yi 
all liberal conversations as they have cannon in the public places ; they 
would have spi^s, and that whiett is as fearful to a Milanese, witty and sprightly 
as he always is, they would have dull companions. Thus no one opens his 
door, for fear that it i^iould give passage to an Austrian ; they abstaffi from 
social intercourse, in the apprehension that a German should immediately in- 
terpose himself between two friends, and between their thoughts. They sec 
one another, and make tlieir salutatfons to each other, on the public prome- 
nade; they'^ converse together in the boxes at the theatre. Thus the Milanese 
seldom amuse themselves ; it is true they oblige the Austrians to abstain alto- 
gether from ^amusement, and in this manner they take vengeance for the pre- 
sence of their guards. 

“ 1 have often lieard say in Trance, particularly since the revolution of July, 
that the Italians regret ^nd desire the Fi-ench; this has been imagined merely 
by our vanity. The Julians render justice to* the passage of the French impe- 
rial administration oveV their provinces ; they are grateful for the ameliorations 
which it introduced among them, but this is all ; they are no more desirous of 
French at Milan, at Venice, and at Verona, than they are of Austrians. Perhaps 
they would disagree less with us than witii the Germans, because theanimathies 
are less profound and the affinities of ideas more numerous, buJ,;Slrfi5*wm not 
bej^uir friends. The Germans are heavy rulers ; we are iusolyrfi conquerors ; we 
wilp!:;nake everything French where we place our foot, whether it be at Algiers 
or at Borne. The Austrians snflfer the people to remain Italiafis beside tliem. 
They know ijiat very wjell, at Milan,; and thus if they desire the French there; 

V ./ 
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il. is not to linvc them as military guests for twenty years; they would be 
glad if tliey would come and effect a constitutional revolution, if they would 
defend and consolidate it, ^rid then, as speedily as possible, quit the Italian 
terrifewy. This, you may be assured, is the manner in which Italy loves 
Trance, the manner in which she wishes for the French. Let us then, be 
less proud of the sympathies of people of whom we talk so much ! Feople 
see in us good revolutionary instruments ; we must go and deliver Ihctn, and 
make war for them ; but always on condition that we pay the expenses : wc 
arc no doubt an excellent people, ti chivalrous people, not at all selfish, loving 
liberty and running willingly after adventures; but it must be agreed, at the 
same time, that we arc the people most used by others. We ruin ourselves by 
this noble Don-Quixotism, to which we have so wdil accustomed nations who suf- 
fer and want the energy and unity with which revolutions are effected in three 
day^, that I have heard the Italians say with all coolness, that after 1830, 
France failed in her duty in jpt conquering liberty for Poland, and Italy! 

Mi went to seek our mugli/jdar t<| arrange our affairs ! Let us tlicn go 
and drive*the Austrian frdm Lombardy and the Venetian States; let us go 
and oblige the Prince of Modena te be humane ; let us go and deliver Genoa 
from.. Sardinia, and the Marches from the yoke of the Church, and for our 
labour we shall not have a single < thank you !' from the native of Ancona, 
from the Genoese, from the Modenese, from the V^enetian, or from the l..om- 
bard ; we shall pay the costs of our interventions^ and if, by chance, to repay 
ourselves, we take some little province, if, for example, wc reioin Nice to the 
old district of Provence, they will cry, ‘ Look to the conqueror! stop thief !\ . . 
The trade of political gendarme, carrying the * IIo there T wherever there is 
a quarrel between sovereign and people or between people and sovereign, 
appears to me a trade of sentimental dupes. It has been our trade quite 
long enough, I think.'*— vol. ii. p. 48 — 53. * • ' ^ 

Our space tells us that we must close our extracts from this really 
interesting book — though w’e had marked out for inseftion^Kome doxen 
more, out of which we have some difficulty in selecting one, for our 
IjPst. Venice by moonlight is a grand picture, but we pass it over to 
give a not less feeling picture of Venice by day-light. 

“ I traversed the canals for some time, to see by day that Venice which had 
.so strutk me by moonlight. My disappointment was gr^at, I assure you ; i 
felt an oppression of the heart like that with which one is seized at the view of 
a lofty fortune overthrown; the ruins of power are an afflicting sight. Venice 
is a queen who has lost her crown, a quebn who weeps at the pbipt of death. 
Her last days are sad; she has still beauties, but degraded beauties ; we see 
that she was’ pow^erful, strong, magnificent ; that her noble lovers had covered 
her with gold and with lace; but her lace is torn, and Sansovino^ and Titian, 
Minio and the Lombardi, no longer live to give her their fantastic embroideries, 
their elegant designs ; but the gold has disappeared from her diadems, and 
her treasure can no longer give them the pomp of former days : but she is 
poor, weak, exhausted ; and thhs faintness and this wr^hedness who is there 
that cran cure it ? Alas! all those palaces which totter, all that marble which 
is crumbling to dust, all the remains of that ancient pomp which the East 
yielded to Italian Venice, all those cupolas on which lead appears where once 
glitt ered cr owns of sequins, form a very deplorable spectacle ! Itags liungr at 
the l19WSfi!^“ Zeno or of Moroaini, a truckle-bed under the cieling 

where Byron emfST^^to renew the orgies of another epoch, fortuneless and /af- 
fering families in the houses inhabited formerly by luxury and fortune l^rfiink 
you not that tlfis is something lamentable and disenchanting ? And yet these 
comparisons of a present foil of misery with a^past foil of grarifteur, are not 
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without a melancholy charm which casts a very peculiar tint over this most 
original city. 1 have looked much at Venice, I have seen her under all shades 
of light, and I am coivfirmed in the thought whic^ I always entertained, that 
Canaletto is the only one who has represented well the aspect and the |one of 
the waters, the sky, and the buildings of Venice. Almost all painters exagge- 
rate them ; they invent a colour to represent, the quay of the Sclavoniaris, the 
palace W the Doges, or the great canal; they overstrain red, blue, yellow, 
orange, and violet. Antonio Canaletto on' the contrary is simple, true ; ho 
appears a little gfey to us Parisians, whd only know the V^enice of the ro- 
mances and spirited paintings of Bonington ; but he is natural, excellent, 
lie is a faithful and scrupulous pd^traitist, and as poetical as he ought to be. 
M. Joyant, a young French^artist, who lives at Venice, appears to have 
a real talent for painting this fallen majesty; his first attempts, vvhicli J 
reproach only with a little heaviness ii\ the touch, are already very 
good. Anollier painter, who has fallen into \\c sin of exaggeration, M. Dela- 
cour, is seriously studying Venice, aTjd wHl*ceftj^uly Ankc from it ihe^Tffa-yi'io 
of purple with which he has dressed it in his mkt painting. » He will under- 
stand that to go further than Canaletto is % falsehood, and that if he is per- 
mitted still to throw a few gems on the brow of the ancient mistress the 
Adriatic, these last reflections of her gl6ry ought to be handled with discretion. 
The sun on the bricks of the ducal palace is uo longer red at the present day 
as It was three centuries agp ; nature seems to take a part in the mourning of 
the city: this is what now we cannot help observing.*' — vol. ii. p. 140. 

We must leave M. Jal, much against our inclination; for we vvoukl 
willingly have given his anecdotes of Don Miguel at Genoa, and 
many others. We leave him however with feelings of much satisfac- 
tion : his book is^^a real addition to our works on Italy* The descrip- 
tions of Toulon, with its convicts, — of Genoa, with the remains of 

republic;^ — of Venice, with its sea and its gondolas and its palaces, 
— are the best things of the kind which we have seen. 
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DENMARK. 

-^ 4 i^JR.oyal Society of Norlhefn Antiquaries at Copenhagen^ founded for 
promoting *he pubticatioh of^-iliici^ht Northern, and more especially Icelandic 
moiiiin[)ents, and' for the elucidation of northern antiquities, have commenced 
an undertaking which can scarcely fail to find numerous supporters in this 
couniry. It will be entitled Antiguilates Britanvictv et Hibermca,iind consist 
of a collection of accounts elucidating the earlier history of Great Britain and 
Ireland, extracted from ancient Icelandic and Scandinavian manuscripts, and 
other historical sources ; with a Latin translation,' geographical and archseolo' 
gical notes, fac-siinites, and maps. Among the contents of this work, which 
willextend to three or four royal 4to.vols., it is intended to include: Jatvardar 
Sagd — a Instory of King Edward the Confessor ; the Sagas of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury, Dunstan, Thomas, and Anselm ; Orhneyinga Saga, history of 
the Orkney and Shetland islands, and partly, of Scotland, from A. D. 805 to 
1231; Snorre Sturlese’s celebrated aeirmkringlu ; those portions of the 
Landvama Bok, a history of the earliest colonists of Iceland, as relate to na- 
tives of Britaiin extracts from many other Sagas and Annals of the Kings of 
Norway and Denmark; also of Icelandic Warriors, Scalds, and other distin- 
gushed men, who, during the middle a»ges, were connected with the Biitl'sli 
islands. The impression will be restricted t|^ 360 copies, and the work will 
be published by subscription. 

The same Society is engaged in preparing, on a similar plan, a work rela- 
tive to America, by the title of Andquilates Amerkarue, or a Collection of the 
Accounts extant in ancient Icelandic and other Scandinavian Manuscripts re- 
lative to Voyages made to North America by the Scandinavians, in the tenth 
and following centuries,* with the Latin and Danish versions, notes, maps, 
and plates. This work, wiiich has been in progress for several years, and will 
leave the press before the end of the present summer, will consist of one vo- 
lume royal 4 to. whicli will also be published by subscription. In the prO' 
spectus of this work it is remarked, — “ What serves in no small degree to en- 
hance the value of the ancient writings, is the great apparent probability, 
amounting indeed almost to a certainty, that it was m k^iowledge of these 
facts that prompted the memorable expedition of Columbus bimscif, which 
terminated in his discovery of the New' World — for it is a well authenticated 
fact, that the great navjgator visited Iceland in the year 1477, on which occa- 
sion he could scarcely fail to obtain some information from its inhabitants, 
particularjr its clerical functionaries, with whom, according to the custom of 
the times^ne'^frt^bly conversed in Latin, respecting the voyages of their an- 
cestors to those regi«^ns.” * 

■' 1 

* For some account of these early Icelandic d^'^coveries by Swedish literati, see 
For. Qu. Kev. vol. xiii. p. 318, et seq. 
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FRANCE. 

In the course of las*t year there appeared in Fiance C700 works in French, 
Germnnjp English, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Greek and Latin. The‘nuin- 
ber of copper-plates and lithographs amounted to 1049, and tliat of the musi- 
cal publilcations to 250. * 


• In the royal printing-office at Paris there j^re types of fifty-six oriental dia- 
lects, including modern and ancient cliaracters, and sixteen of European na- 
tions which do not make use of Roftan letters. The whole of the presses of 
this establishment arecapablaof working 278,000 sheets in a day, or 9260 
, volumes of thirty sheets each. The number of hands employed in it is 350. 

“ La France Littcraire,” by Qtierard, a wt)rk compiled with extraordinary 
industry and care, has advanced to |he fte'^enth volume, which comes«riitawn 
to the letter It. It contains not only the literal^ works of Fr^tic^ authors, 
but also those of foreigners who have written in the French language. It 
furnishes valuable and interesting particulars concerning works that are but 
little known and their authors, and is particularly rich in notices of works of 
\ ''^%rniiient writers, making inentiou at the same time of the ilifFercnt editions, 
translations, commentaries, refutations, &c. 

M. Guizot has been nominated a member of the French Academy. The 
ex-minister is at present engaged in establishing a new journal, which is to 
have the title of “ UEu rope Politique et Litteraire.” lie means to superin- 
tend the political department himself; the literary will be conducted by 
Victor Hugo. 


M. Fauriel lias completed his ** Histoire de la Gaule Aldridionale sous la 
Doiniiiuiion des Conquerans Germains,’* in 4 vols. 8vo. 

M*. de Sainte Beuve has announced a “ Histoire de Port Royal,’’ «vljich i* 
expectod to be a very interestingwvork. 

M. Michelet, who has lately been prosecuting his researches in the awiiives 
of Toulouse, and studying the monuments of that city, is continuing his His- 
tory of Fi ance. 


The Frcuoh Journals have announced an extensive literary undertaking to 
be carried into eifect by means of shares, under the auspices of the most emi- 
nent hanking houses. This is a work with the title of ** Pantheon Litt^raire, 
Collection univcrselle^desCliefs-d’ceuvre del’Esprit humnin,” to consist of 100 
thick volumes, so printed as to contain the quantity of 1000 ordinary ones, at 
ten francs each. TIjc Miieral conduct of this enterprise i» committed to the 
learned M. Buchon, *to whom the public is indebted for an admirable French 
national Chronicle. • 


A new edition of the works of Victor Hugo is in the press, which chiefly 
excites attention from the circumstance that several of the dramas, particu- 
larly Hcrnani, are there first printed as they were written by th^ ^it iwi M i 

very itnpc 


]\f. Silvestre, of Paris, has lately sold by auction sevem vwy itn] 
libraries! The recent sole of lleber's books, by Silvestre, produced 
total of about^jOOO francs. \ 


important 
a sum 
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A wcli-conducteci journal, entirely devoted to the drama of all countries, 
under the title of Le Monde Dramatique^ was Inst year commenced at Paris. 
It is a handaome and clieaf; work, filled with plates, li'diographs, and wood- 
cuts. » Among the former are fuC'Similes of the works of Retsch on^ Gdthe, 
Schiller, Shakspeare, &c. ; and among the former will he found excellent 
copies of the works of Callot. ,TVlr. Richter, of Soho Square, is the agent of 
this publication in London. The first volume is completed, and the work is 
to be restricted to twelve. 

M. Silvestre has just published, in ai^ extremely hundsoine volume, the 
curious ancient Mystery of St. Crispin and St. Crispinien, edited by ])cs< 
calles and Chabnille. The important Ctianson de Roland,'' edited hy 
M. Francisque Michel, is nearly ready for delivery. A most interesting 
notice of ir, by Ruynouard, ap^fcared in the last number of the Journal drs 
Savaos^ The first volume of Wacq^'s Bsut, edited hy Le Roux de Jancy, and 
publilhed<at Rouen, byTrbj^, ha'^ reaclred England; the second volume, with 
the plates and introduction, is promised in the course of llie present year. 


M. Silvestre promises a work, to be published in parts, entitled, Le Livre 
deb I/'geiides,” to be edited by M. Le Roux de Lincy. In this work, wc are 
told, will be collected all the traditions, and all ike fables, in which tlie peoples 
of Europe have believed, principally during the middle ages. Extending the 
common acceptation of the word legendj M. Le Roux de Lincy will assemble 
together under this title all the stories, which aie acknowledged to be false, 
concerning the personages of the Old and New Testament, ns well as of an- 
cient and modern history : all fables relating to countries, rivers, foiests, moun- 
tains, and other objects of nature; all stories of giants, fairies, spirits, and the 
other strange and chimerical creations of the mind of our credulous forefulhers. 
The first has just reached us, a handsome and interesting octino of 
286 pages, containing an introductory dissertation on the nature and classifica- 
tion of legends in general, and treatiitg of them under the. heads of sacred 
legends > 2, Legends relating to men celebrated in ancient and modern his- 
tory ; S, legends relating to people and townsf; 4, legends relatiug to cohrtM ies. 
forests, mountains, and waters; 5, legends relating to precious stones and 
plants^ G, legends relating to animals; 7, the supernakural world ; 8, giants 
and dwarfs; 9, elves; 10, fairies ; 11, loups-garoux. An appendix of inedited 
documents relating to early superstitions is extremely curious. The first part 
gives us reason to hope much from this %^rk,and we heartily wish it success. 

We have just received from Paris the catalogue of a collection of books and 
manuscripts, which, particularly those relating to the early histoVy and litera- 
ture of Spain and Portugal, and of their colonies in all patts of the world, form- 
ing the larger portion, are the rarest, most valuable, and most interesting, that 
we liave ever seen offered for sale. It is entitled Catttloghe des Livres et Mu- 
nuscrUs de la Bihliotheque defeu M. Ka-lxel, and contains 2720 ar deles, 'rhey 
will be sold by M. Silvestre on the 3d of next November, and the twenty-six 
following days. Catalogues, we believe, will be to be had of Mr. Pickering, of 
London, 

We have aftb^st received the first volume of M. Paulin's Paris neat edition 
in 12mo. of the^reat Chronicles of Saint Denis, whicli is published by 
Techener, ^'• one of the series of the History of France by contemporary 
writers. 



Mi&cellaucx 
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‘ » 

M. Em. Souvostre lias completed his woik omiilcjl Les Dernirrs nictons,” 
(hegmi last vear) hy il,o ]»nhlicatioii of ihc third and loiirth vohime*.. The 
information whicli it fiiinisiirs eoiicermiiL; the coiymei re, industry, and afj;n- 
cnllnre of ]jicta^i;ne p^(‘^enlsa pictuie that is rdnally hnllifid, eiitertainkn!% 
and inslryclive. 


A trai^slation of part of “ Lcs Chants da Ci^-puscule,'^ hy \ ietor Ilu^o, into 
English verse, hy Mr. (ileorge W' . M. Itc) nolds, has hcen puiilislicd at f*ai is. 

An Italian JoiirmU, condneted by iiatives*of Italy, and destined to make 
Iviiou n the intellectual advance whicj|j is taking place in that country in art and 
science, has been commenced at Eatis with the titlcMif** h’ltaliano.'’ 


Messrs. Michaud and Poujoulat have conimyircd the publicalion of a col- 
lection of “Memoircs pour seivir a Tllistoire dc Eiancr,” fiom the 13ih to the 
end of the Ibth century, with intioductory jemaiks on the chai actor oi^ich 
author of the memoirs, and the age in vfhich Ifc livr^l, ‘i his uo^rk \vj41 appear 
in jiarts, two of which will forma \olume, and it is intended lo be completed 
ill about 25 volumes nvo. * 

Messrs. Gosscliii and Fume, who have purchased the copyright of M. de 
Chateaubriand’s Histoirc de la Litterature Anglaitse," which is ncaily ready 
for publication, and of liis FrerAh translation of Paradise Lo.st, have announerd 
that no part of the expected memoirs of that writer will be given to the public 
before the expiration of three years. The same booksellers are preparing a 
complete edition of his works, in 25 vols. Uvo. with 30 plates. 

M. llamy Iras presented to the Museum of Boulogne a medal, now ex- 
tremely rare, struck by Napoleon to commemorate bis intended invasion of 
England. ()n the obverse is seen the head of Napoleon, crowned with laiiiel, 
with the inscription, Napoleon, Empeiciir;” on the icverse lleicnics stilling 
in his aims a monster, half man, half fish. Aiound this figure is tin; insnip- 
lion, • Descenlc cii Angleterre.” Round the edge arc the premauire woids, 
“ J'rappep k Londres cii IGOi.” §ucli an evidence as iliis certainly scorns to 
prove jliat the threat of invasion was not a incie hugbrar set up to tcirify us, 
us some have conjcctureil. ^ 

• .„mmm - 

Of Dupressoir’s Voyage pitLoresque dans la Grande Bretagne,” with text 
by Al. Decamps, the third iivraison has,appcaicd. 

^ > 

Of the Ancien Bourbon iiais,” the plates to which have hcen engraved and 
lithographed, under the direction of Chenavard, the l.'jih and KJlh livraisons 
have been puhltshed. I’hcy contain ten large plates, six of which arc lillio- 
graphs. The text is by Allier. 

Vicomte dc Forestfer-Has commenced an ejitensive work by the title of 
** Alpes pittoresques — Description de lu Suisse, du Tyrol, et de la Savoie.”, It 
will be published in three divisions, according to liie countries; the first of 
which will contain about 76 livraisous. 

The- first numbers of the long expected “ Voyage pittorcsqiie ttaaJ^olo- 
gique dans le ^lexique,” by M. Charles Ncbcl of Ilandiing, s^i^i^f^ublislieti^ 
Among the lithographic plates in the first is one lepiescntiii^lic pyramid of 
Piipantla, called el Tajin, an extremely remarkable monument -ot Mexican 
uiitiquity, here fi^ described by t1ni;^author. 

VOL. XVII.'^O. XXXIV, , L L 
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I I, 

The first volume' of L'Egypte et la Turquie de 1829— 183fi,” by Messrs. 

Cudalv^ne aiui Dreuveiyy with maps and plates, has made its appearance. This 
volume relates to Egypt and Nubia. The work will consist of 4 volumes and 

allots. ' {. " 

**■ — 

A work has been commenced with the title of ^^Mus^e des Aiuiquiles 
Egyptiennes, 011 Recueil des Monumens Egyptiens, Architecture, Statuaire, 
Glyptique, et Peinturc,” with explanatory text by M. Lenormant, ^assistant 
keeper of the lioyal Cnlunet of Medals, it will be completed in ten livrai- 
soqs. ^ 

The first volume of Mdinoires de la^iSoc^te des Antiqjuaires de TOuest,'’ 
illustrated with thirteen plates, has been published at Foictiers. 

A “ Description pittoresqu^ et statisque de Paris au 19me Sibcle/' hv M. 
Lf^r^on nernge, is in cite course of puUication, in 4to. It will consist of 100 
ntimbeiT; eacli containing f^o Ui[hograpic plnt^. 

Rugendas* Picturesque Voyage to Brazil, with text in French and German, 
is' now completed in 20 folio numbers, containing 100 plates. 

The announcement of a new edition of Norvins^ well-known Histoire de 
Napohion’’ has induced the Count de Masbonrg to assert, in n letter to the 
editor of the Temps, that the statements in that work relative to Murat me 
almost all distorted or erroneous. Coant Masbourg, formerly minister of 
King Joachim, announces that, as soon as circumstances permit, he shall pub- 
lish Memoirs of the Life of his former sovereign, accompanied with uutitentic 
documents, which has long been prepared for the press; in order to refute 
the false and incorrect accounts, the unjust accusations, and the caliitniues 
against the unfortunate prince, which are to be found even in respectable bis- 
torical works. 


Soiijie hitherto unknown letters Of Voltaire’s to different persons have re- 
cently l>een discovered in u town of Burgpncly, which throw new ligirt on va- 
rious incidents in the life of that remarkable man; for instance, the adventure 
at, F(rankrurt. A considerable portion of these letters relating to the writer’s 
dispute with the Preskieut des Brosses are interesting', as illustrating the cha- 
racters of those two eminent persons. These letters will shortly be published 
by Levavasseur. « 

^ 

At a recent meeting of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, M. Brochant pre- 
sented fi general geological map of France, and read a memoir containing the 
details or the operations which he undertook for the purpose of making it. 
This map is on the scale of The engraving is not yet finished. 


la 18 It, M. Beuchot begaji to prefmre a iiCw efiitiolt of the works of Vol- 
taire, ill 50 duodecimo volumes, and, though the undertaking was suspended, 
he prosecuted his researches and studies for this object, the results of which 
he IS now about fh publish, M. ClogeiiSDii, member of the Chamber of De- 
puties, who had himself undertaken u new edition of Voltaire, has been in- 
dticediiit^jelinquish to'QA. Beuchot the whole of his vninnble correspondence. 
The editor%t& taken care th mention, in each of his prefuccsi^ the principal 
sources from^ich tlm; new informatitm furnished by him is derived. 
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GERMANY. . 

» • 

The Leipzig Easter Fair Catalogue for the present year contains 4,003 cifhor 
wholly n0w or new editions of books, maps, &c. If we deduct 442 articles 
published abroad, there remain for Germany, ^ including the German cantons 
of Switzfrland and Hungary, and those parts of Prussia not belonging to the 
German confederation, 3561. Among these are, 

Books and pamphlets of a literary, scientific, or miscellaneous nature 

in the German language . , 3004 

ancient languages . t 100 

— living foreign langudjges 504 

Novels 158 

Dramas . . , . . . . . . . • 50 

Maps, collective or single 98 

Of this number 172 are translatiojs fit)ni foreign languages (amoiig^hc 
novels alone 47) and 297 periodical works. In fhe last catategue 496 pub- 
lishers were enumerated ; the present compr^ends 530. 


An Augsburg paper states that on a moderate calculation ten millions of 
volumes are annually printed in Germany, and as every half-yearly fair catalogue 
contains the names o( more th^ 1000 German writers, it may be assumed that 
there are now living upwards of 50,000 persons who have written one or more 
books. The total value of all the books published annually in Germany is es- 
timated at from five to six millions pf dollars. 


In the year 1722, Leipzig contained 19 bookselling establishments and 13 
printing-offices: it has now 1 10 the former and 22 of the latter. 


One of the most extensive printing establishments in Germany is iliat of 
B. G. Teubner of Leipzig and Dresden, who, in his printing-offices and type- 
foundries employs 142 persons, and keepg26 presses going, besides a printing- ^ 
inachfne. • 

• — 

• 

Mr. Kemble, the learned and accomplished editor of that noble monument 
of Anglo-Saxon romance, the poem of Beowulf, has printed in German, during 
his late residence at Munich, a very interesting tract on the Mytiiic Genealo- 
gies of the West-Saxon Kings (Ueber die der Westsachsen,) in 

which he exarain^is the character and ^tributes of the names which occur in 
them previously to the period of the establishment of the Saxons in this island . 
He has shown, we think clearly, that the Kentish men are Frieslanders. 

Professor SiUig of Dresden has underbiken the editorship of Bdttiger’s 
posthumous and minor works. The first of these publications will be the se- 
cond volume of the Kunitmythologie. The elder of Bdttigcr’s sons is pre- 
paring for press a Life of his father, and a selection from liis incredibly exten- 
sive Correspondence, 


Weidmann of Leipzig has published tl^e first, second, and third volumes of 
the works of Adelbcrt von Charaisso. Die first and second oontain jL ai «^<l bor*s 
Voyage rouiij^ the World. Die publication of the fourth, whidss'^npleles the 
colle^ion and comprehends the curious story of Peter Schfcmihl, has been 
delayed on account of the plates^ 
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Engelmaun of Jena ami Ileirlelberg has commenced a collection of lives of 
the most eminent Germans in all ages, under the title of “ Allgemcine Deutsche 
Biographic.” It will consist of 48 parts, of C sheets each, illustrated with a 
por^ait on steel : four partt will form a volume, so that the work will be com- 
pleted in 12 volumes dvo. • 


A society has been formed at*Boan, under the direction of A. W. \pn Schle- 
gel, for the purpose of erecting to the memory of Beellioveri, the celebrated 
artist and musical composer, a^ monument worthy of his fame in that town 
where he was born. To this end, the committee solicit eontribulioiis from his 
numerous admirers, and hope that mu4ciuns and managers of theatres will 
afford their assistance by means of concerts §iven for this (?xpress purpose. 
The publishers of this Journal offer to take charge of any contributions raised 
in this country for so laudableran object. 

AfcZicgcler, printer^t Blankejiburg,#ha8 produced a Bible printed from iron 
slereotyjJe plates, ^ 


‘Deiters of Munster has announced the publication of a singular performance 
with the title of Historical Account of the Origin and Operation of the new 
Medal struck in honour of the immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, and generally known by the name of vhe Miraculous Medal, togeiher 
with Devotions for Nine Days; with an accurate representation of the Medal. 
Translated from the 5th enlarged French edition,” (Paris, 1835,) 12 sheets 
12mo. lie adds: ‘‘About 75,000 copies of this work have been sold in 
France witliin a year and a half.” 


ITALY. 

' The {otal number of political, literary, and scientific journals 'existing in 
Italy amounts to 188. Of tliese 20 are pi^blished at Milan, 1 1 at Vt;|iice, 8 at 
Trieste, 13 at Turin, 5 at Genoa, 4 at Modena, 7 at Florence, 9 at llcrtne, 27 
at ^[aples, 20 in Sicily, 2 in Sardinia. 

- 4 

Lucien Buonaparte, prince of Miisigimno, is engaged upon a work entitled 
“ Iconografia della Fauna Italica,” a v\ork so judiciously planned, carried on 
with such perseverance, and the plates of winch are executed \vitli such care, 
as to vie with the most celebrated productions of any country. It appears in 
parts, each containing six coloured plates in 4 to. 

m 

Dr. Viviani, professor of botany at Genoa, is proceeding with his woik on 
the edible fungi of Italy, I Fuughi d' Italia e principalmentc le loro specie 
niangerecce, veienose, e sospqtte.'' It is publi&hetP in 'parts, each containing 
lOfColourcd lithographic plates in folio. 

Count Luigi Serri^ori of Florence, the author of several geographical woiks, 
is now publishing a Statistica d’ Italia” in numbers. The first and second 
com|M4H|gUHi the Sardinian dominions and tiie ialaml of Corsica, and the third 
and foiirtir^Ndjrace tive duobies of Parma and Lucca, the j^icipality of 
Monaco, the r^ublic of San Marino, and the kingdom of the i wo Sicilies. 
The other Italian states will follow in like ii^anner. 
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M. Joseph Micali, tlic well-known nuthor of the Storia clcj»li antichi Popoli 
d' Italia,” a work so lu‘;hly appreciated abroad, the writer was presented 
in a verj short peiiod*wiili seven orders by tlie sovereigns of France, Ay«fria, 
Pi ussia,»Sardinia, &c. has reccntlv returned to his own country from a tour 
througii Italy, France, Kngland, Ike. and is now engaged on a History of the 
Commercial States of Italy in the Middle A^es, for which he had begun to 
collect materials before he undertook his former work. 

‘I Lc Aiuichitu di*Pesto e le pin belle Ruine di Ponipei, descriilc, misurntc, 
c disegnatc da Francesco de Cesareif’ which has just appeared at Naples, is a 
work equally interesting to ihe»traveller and the antiquary with those of Ma- 
zoi.-, Chirac, Millin, and Cell, and at the same time an excellent substitute for 
them all, as far as relates to Wiinpcji, 'Fhe antiquities of Piostum, the temples 
of Neptune and Ceres, tlie Basilika, and the other important architectural re- 
mains, arc accurately represented in Rt copper-plates, and carefully desifrtbed 
in the accompanying text. In like tndf^iiier, 44 plates are devoted to*Pompeji, 
and its most remarkable edihees. 


Stella of xMilan is publishing, by the title of “ Lombardia pittoresca,’’ a 
monthly work illustrative of the ancient and modern monuments and edifices, 
remarkable scenery, towns, lyid natural curiosities of Lombardy. The il- 
lustrations to the plates are by Professors Cantu and Mich. Sartoris. Kach 
uufiihcr contains 4 plates, and 25 numbers will form a quarto volume. 


The ^reiit work Le quattiO principali Basilichc di Roma,” (the Lateran, 
the \'alican, S. Maria Maggioro, and San Paolo fuori della mura,) edited by 
A. Vaicntini, has advanced to the tCth luuiibcr. It will be completed in 40. 

Fea, the cclohruted antiquary, has piintcd for private distribution a woik 
with ilie following title: ** Ristabilimento, L della Citta di Anzio e suo Porto 
Ncronian^; Q. della Cittfi di Ostia colF iptcro suo Tevcroiie.” 


Maesfa'o Paganini is at present tesiding at his villa near Parma for the pur- 
pose (Tl* i^'cruiftTig his impaired health. He has declared in the Italian jour- 
nals ihatA^I cumposiiioiis which have appeared in other countries und^r his 
name arc s)\rioLis, aiuPthat he has hitherto published nothing but 24 cappricci 
for the violir^^ 0 sonatinas for violin and guitar, and 0 quartets for violin, 
guitar, and viu^icello; but that he imciuJs soon to publish the whole of his 
works, I ^ 


RUSSIA. 

Tiic art of piinting was jntroduced into Russia much later than into other 
count! ics. 'Fill that penod the characters w’^re painted on parchment or 
birch- bark. Among the nations of the Slavonian race the Bohemians were 
the first who were acijuaintcd with printing. The New Testament was the 
first book printed at Prague, in 1475. In 1553 the Czar Iwan II, Wassil- 
jcwitsch, indignant at the numerous blunders which disfigured th^fiacred 
Scriptures, gave orders for the establishment of a piiniing-olfi^jj-^^TTO^ 
Wiih^rcat d^tficulty printers were induced to go ihiilier fiq^i foreign coun- 
tries ; and at length, in 1561, the first edition of the New TestumeiU, now 
, extremely rare, was produced. A century and a half later, Peter the Great 
invented a new ji^habet, wliich \v}l^casr, according to his directions, in Ara- 
^'>terdam. Wiffi these new characim»ihe fji|;st^u8iiau newspaper Was printed 
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in Moscow. Every month a number, containinjr from four to six duodecimo 
pages, printed in small typ^ on coarse half-sized paper^wns published. Some 
ycuc'^ afterwards a press set up at Petersburg for printing ukases, and 
soon *^ufter that commenced the Petersburg Gazette and the calemhir. It 
is probable that the art of engraving on wood found its way into Russia at the 
same time as printing; for the 'New Testament, printed at Moscow 91 $ above 
mentioned, was embellished with numerous cuts, all of which, however, de- 
note the hrst rude essays of the art. 

i.i ■ I 11.— ■ 4 

A History of the Russian Navy, comf^rising Lives of the most etiiineiit 
Russian Aciiuitals, is publishing in parts. c 


A translation of Dumont d’^Trville’s Voyage round tlie World, revised and 
with notes by Admiral Kiusenstern, is announced. 

'riic p( 1 rl)licarton called the “ fiorpatOr Jahrbiichcr,’' which contained much 
valuabU: information relative to Russia, has been succeeded since tiie begin- 
iiiiy^ of the present year by a new periodical under the title of “ Das Inland,” 
edited by Dr. von Bunge. 


During the last few months, five printing-offices, a litliogrnphic printing- 
office, and five bookscllers’-shops, have been established in Moscow. 


Plato SubotT has recently published the first two volumes of “ Victoiies of 
Russian Wmriors in the Countries of the Caucasus, from 1800 to 18351,’’ 
with biogiaphical particulars, maps, plans, and views. The work is to consist 
of 9 vols. 

A new novel by N. Stschukin, %vlio acquired considerable celebrity by his 
“ Travels to Jakutsk” and his tale of “ The Exile,” is exciting a great sen- 
sation at St. Petersburg. It is enfitled “ The Watei falls of ilie' Angura." 
Wiifi a bimpic plot are iutcrw'ovoii a descrip«»ioii of that country so frequently 
visited by volcanic convulsions, and pictures of tbc mt)de of lrJc\>f the Bnraits, 
and particularly of their hunting parties, wliich evince the accu ale local 
knowledge of the author. 


Iwari Sleiiin, one of the most respeetiible hook sellers of ipjtersburg, died 
in the early part of the present year, aged 47. He publislifed, among many 
other impuicant vtorks, the second edition of Karamsin’s llistoiy of Russia, 
and the finest edition of Krilow's Tables. 
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LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW WORKS 

% 

rUBUSHED ON THE CONl'INENT, 

From April to«June, 1B3C, inclusive. 


THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIASTICAL LITEIV^TIHIET 

LuO ilciiriuii, IJistoirc (generate dc I’Eglisc p*iulant Ics 18t;:nc ct lyiiinc Siccics. 
Tom. I. 8 VO. ^Js. 6d. • 

161 Miuieres, Code sacr6 ou Expose coniparatif dc toiifcs Ics Religious de lii Terre. 

Fol. ^21. Ii2s. Cd. 

162 Tlieremin, Dr. F,, Abendsjunden. SUm- Bd.' 8vo. 8s. 

1d 3 Ilaserl, Dr. C., Prcdigleu lilnr die Episicin und Ireic Text. Istir lid. Gvu. 

lOs. 

J:Vi Strauss, Dr. D., Das Lebeii Jesu. Istc Liclerung. 8vo. 83. 

1.6.7 Kiailier, Dr. Die ucu-tcsliuiicntlichc Lchre vou der B'undc und Eildsung. 
8 VO. 14s. 

166 Beer, J., Erbiiuimgs-llcdeu fur Akadcnnkcr und hdlicic gcbildeic Christen, 
.'he Sammlung. 8vo. 12s. 

1.67 Coiitiiir, BisclioT vou Mainz, Prcdigicn. Ister Bd. 8vo. 8s. 

1.68 Ilnmann, Hiscliof zu INTainz, Predigteii. gr. 8vo. 8s. 

169 Journal fiir Prediger, Von Brettsdinetder, Neandc'r, and Goldlioni. 1866. 
gr^8vo. 1/, ^ 

160 iVclk, (jcsdiidnc dor Kirclic Jesu (ylinsti. 8vo. 7s. • 

161 llikiuTt, Die Briefc Pauli an die Korinthcr, Istei Till. gr. 8vo. 1 Is. 

102 Stic rcl, CTWTlJcndium d. christi. Moral. 2 Tide. 8vo. 1.6s. 

163 Sulvi^ir, Gcsdiiditc d. Musaisdicn Insiitulioncii und d. jiidisclien Volks. Bd. 

8vo/lL 8s. 9 

164 RuusdiiiVjk, Gcsdiiditc d. dcutsdicn Geistiidikeit im Miltdalter. Bvu. 6s. 


) LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE. 

16.6 Irfo tcrun ircn d. Rdtii. Rcdits. 2101 * Bd. 2ic Abtlil. 8vo. Os. 

166 Gacrlncr, Finlum Ciilpae injure cilmiiiali Biirgundoiuin Prolusio. 8vo. 3s. 

167 'lauscli, Jleditsfallc aus dem Civil- und Criniinal-Reditc. Ister Bd, 2tcs lleft. 

8vu. 7s. • g 

MORAL nilLOSOPIIY, METAPHYSICS, EDUCATION, 
AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

168 ^isinonde de Sisinondi, Etudes sur lea Constitutions des peiiples 

169 Gibon, H., Fraginens philosophiques. Precedes du discours pniuoilcca I’ouvcr- 

* lure dii cours Ic 7 Janvier 1836, 8vo, ✓ 

170 Rabbc, A., Album d*un Pcssiiniste. Van6l6s lillcraircs, pulititpics et plnloso- 

pliiqucs. 2 Vuls. 8vo. 1^ 
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235. 

Emigration, remarks on, 218, 219. 
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Fallerslehen (Hi von), Rcineke Fes, cha- 
racter of the work, 317. 

Fishes, remarks on, 163. 

Foscolo (Ugo), remarks on, 445, 446. 

France, literary intelligence from, 236 — 
241. 490—494. 

France, history of during the consulate 
and empire, 3t7— 361— collection of 
unpublished dop^Jmeiits illusli alive of 
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Franks, early history of lire, 141 — 1.56. 
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270. 

Genoa, conspiracies against tlie govern- 
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Germany, lilcrarv intelligence from, 241 
—244.495,496. 
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de la Violette, 97 — 101. 

Oiovan?ia Prima, Regina di Napoli, 472, 
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mcnts in the nfllioiml archives rela« 
live to the history of France, 371 — 
*»7ti — works in preparation by the 
Coiiiinission Histuriqnuif appointed b^^ 
Jnni, 303, 384. 387—389. 


II. 

Ifaenel (G .), Dissensioms Diminarum, sive 
Conlroversia: veleru\ Juris Jiomaui 
terffretum ifiii Glossatores vnrantuii, 49; 

Code frit), Reiai-chvunik tier Stadt 
Coin, 2'27, 

lltrder, extracts from liis correspondence, 
399. 

Ihu M, Cape, described . .3. 

Victor), Marie 7Wur, 417— analy- 
sis of the tragedy, 417 — 425— charac- 
ter of liis works, 425 — 428. 
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Indians of Chili, account of, 20 — SI, 
26—28. 

hengrinus, a Lathi poem, analysis of, 
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Italian works of fiction, remarks on, 472. 
Italy, history of modern, 60— 96 — literary 
intelligence from, 496, 497. 
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a (Mr.), Ills computation of tlie 
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La Garde, village of, 483. 

Library, imperial, at Vienna, lilstory of, 
221—224. 
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quence of the revolution, 31. 

LifjffSry Notices, misceiluneons, 236. 
49», 

Louis Phillipjw, king of the French, his 
court and household. 263. 264. 
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21ia/fa. order of, projected restoration of, 
266: 

Mammalia, the, re.iiKirks on, 165 — 168. 

Medici, liouse of, summary of its history, 
9‘f! 

Megalosaurus, conjectures as to its nature, 
164. 

Metdoite, n breakfast at, 484. 

Mean M.), Le Homan du llcnart, 
286— description of the work, 308 — 
inquiry concerning the authors of the 
^ngiches which compose it. 

* Micca, Pietro, heroic aelfon of 0.5, 86. 

Michael, grand duke of llussia, anecdote 
of, 461, 462. • 

Mfithaud (M.), Histoirc des Croisndcs, 

r i76 — his wrong use of Ihc terms ci- 
vilizRtion and barbarism, 178—190 — 
summary of liis travels in the Fast, 
190—206. 

Michaud and PotiJouLii (Messrs.), Cerns- 
ptndance d* Orient, 176. 

Michel, (Francisque), Homan dc la Fio- 
lette par Gibert de Montreuil, 97 ■—Ho- 
man d^Eusiache le Maine, ih, — Tristan, 
ib, — account of the latter work, 106 
—109. 

Middle Age Literature, extension of tlie 
study of, and its ;2i(^jilagc.s, 109. 

Mignet (M.), Negoci^lins relatives a la 
succession d'Espagne slm Louis XIV,, 
862— character oMe work, 382. 

Milan, cathedral off 485, 486 — its fan., 
tocchini, 486 — p\fient aspect *of its 
society, and state (d public feeling in, 
487. 

Mollusca, remarks on, 162. 

Monc (F, J.), Iteinardus Vulpes, 206 — 
his fanciful, and unfounded views re- 
specting the work pointed out, 299— 
301 — analj sis of the poem, 302 — 30.5. 

Monkeys, Indian, method of taming, 43. 

Monti, Vinc^izo, account of his life and 
works, 434 — 440. 

Monuments de I'Egyptt et de la Nubie, 
d'apres les Dessins cxfxnUs sous tS di- 
rection de ChampoUiou leJeune, 110 — 
120 . 

M(W 0 iigi( Francesco), his defenc^f Can- 
disf 70 — 72 — his subsequent operations 
against the Turks, 72, 73. 

Mosel (J. F. voii), Geschichte der Hof- 
bibliothek su Wien, 221. ; 
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Napoleon, raenioirs of, 3 17-^361 ^course 

S arsued by Ii'un during discussion 
fi!(lhe alterations to be made in the 
constitution of the year III., 320 — his 
influence in tlie foriimtion of a ponsti* 
tution, 322-— letter from him to Talley- 
rand, ih . — bis ridicule of Sieves* grand 
Sector, 323, 324— nut friendly tq mu- 
uicipul independence, 326— iiis own 
opinion of the constitution of the year 
327 — he appoints the second and 
third consuls, the council of stale and 
the senators, 329 — takes posse|sion of 
the Tuileries, 330 — establishes the 
old etiquette, 331— fixes himself in the 
pulrf:e of St. Cloud, 332— his fciUty 
to the hoslagts and the priests, 337 — 
his arbitrary Ireatinciit of (be public 
press, 337, 338 — his rlfr-eitabiiahroent 
of the Catholic church, 338 — 
sentiinents on an opposition to th^* 
measures of the governtncnl, 3^7 — his 
sentiments respecting slavery, 348 — 
part taken by him in tlie discussion on 
tile eslablishincnt of the legion of 
honour, 349—351 — appointed cofisul 
for life, 332 — dialogue between him 
and n councillor of state after the peace 
of Amiens, 334—336 — annexes Pied- 
mont to Franco, 336 — proclaimed em- 
peror, 389, 

conquered by the Austrians, 88 — 
reduced by tbcl^'^Hniards, 89— benefits 
attending tha,^vent, 90. ^ 

Natural Hnidy, on the study of, 136 — 
review of its dns^’crik classes, 158 — 
167— variety of o/Jiuiiic beings, 169 — 
17 1— its nonicjudfiitiire, 172 — bcirefils 
resulting fronkAts study, 173 — 176. 
Negroes, dangers attending their mullipii- 
caliuii in tire states of South America, 
46—48. 

Nicci>lini(ij. B.), Tragedie di, 121— rc- 
niurks on his character as a poet, 121, 
122 — his Polissena, 123— his Antonio 
Foscariui, 123, 324— liis Ludovico 
Sforaa, 124 — the Sicilian'Tespers, 324 
—131 — Nabucco, his master- piece, 
131—139. 

Nicies (Emperor), his person and cha- 
racter, 438 — false report of tm attempt 
to assassinate liim, 46o. 

Niemey^ (Professor), his remarkSvOn tb© 
obscr^nce of the Sabbath in England, 
212—214. 

Norway, literary Hiteliigefiicc from, 244. 


Of 

c 

Ormtal Lileraluro, inielligeiice concern- 
ing, 246, 247c 


P. 

Pehuenche Indians, described, 20—24, 
26— 28, 

Pela'sburg, review of the guards at, 464, 
A 465. / 

Peni„.dreary prospect of the coast of, 
29 — its extreme aridity, 30— climate of 
ilic Peruvian Andes, ih.— birds of, 33, 
36— ants of, 37. 

Peruvians, their projiensity to seek for 
treasures, 34. 

Peyronnet (Count), Histoirc des Francs, 
i:39— 156. 

Pilque, Pico de, a volcano of Chili, 25, 
26. 

Pimentel (Eleonora Fonseca), her execii. 
tion, 446. 

Pindewhnie (IppoUlo), particulars t)f his 
life and works, 440 — 445. 

Popes, succession of, in the I7th century, 
67—69. 

Pdppig (Dr. E.), J?eise in Chili, Peru, 
&c., 1 — 48— plan ami results of his 
travels, 2 — observations on his passage 
from Philadelphia to the South Seas, 
3 — his intention of visiting Mendoza 
defeated b 3 * the loss of his instruments, 
39 — sails from Conception for (.'allao, 
29 — is bitten by a serpefu, 49— his 
dangerous situation and r/Mr^Vi^ry, 41 — 
his voyage down the fluaK^iga" river, 
42 — and down the Amazons, 43, 41 — 
arrival at Para, in Brazil, 45. 

Porpoises, immense shoal of, 4. 

Portfolio, I'he, or a CoJ^ction of State 
» Fapcis, 232—235. , -i. 

Pretexlat, (bishop of Rouen), lii^h "s ^ 
ous murder, 151. ie, 25i‘S 

Puckler-Muskau (Pi ince \ Germa. 
Wejtgang von ** 305 - 

of *his character, 253 — ^-IVVit-jiortlpai- 
ture of himsc^^ ild6 — 2.58— character 
of his wo'/k, — 261 — extracts IVom 

it, 261 — 270 — remarks mi Giilhe's re- 
commendation of his '^Tuur in Eng- 
land,” 271. 

R. 

RoH»ner(F. von), England hn Jahrt 1835, 
209 — chanicler and opinions of the au- 
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ibclh, 376, 


thor, sSb—gll— his reraarlis on the 
state of Ireland, 211, 212— Iris notions 
respecting the observance of the Sab- 
bath contrasted witii lhase of Nieiuejror, 

212 — 214 — Ills remarks on schools and 
univcrsfliea, 214, 215— his independent 
character, 216. 

^{epti/es, leniarks on. 164. 

Kecirrtis, public, in England, enumeration 
of, .367 — state of those at the Exche- 
quer and in the Towner in 1764, 363, 

369 — measures puffed b^ governmem 
for the publication of some of^lien* 

370, 371 — suggestions to the commis- 
sion appointed for this purpose, 376 — 

378— works undertaken by the commis- 
sion, 384—386. 

Ueynardihe Fox, new versions of, 286 — ^ Taml^fjka/nha, ruins of an ancient ^ity 
317 — origin of the story, 287 —its oarl^ • IVrii, 32— 34. • * 


iating to the tim# of ^11 
377. 

Sieyfis, bis plan of a constiTuUoii, 320 — 

Smith (Sir Sydney), bis speculation^ and ' 
projcris, 266, 267. 

Soul, argunicnlB for theimmortulily of the, 
279 ^^^! 80 . 

Spain, literary inlelligcnce from, 246. 

Sue (Eugene), remarks on bis works, 265, 
266. 

Swainson (Mr.), his tables of tbo numbeiT 
of sqrecies of oiganic beings, 169, 170. 


T. 


of 


liopiilurify, 289— 291— origin of tlic 
Jtame, 292 — inquiry concerning the 
countries in wliich the stories of Rey- 
n.nd tiiok their rise, 293, 294 — exanii- 
tiulion of works for whicli the popu- 
larity of Reynard’s history fiiniish<‘d 
occasion, 294 — ^317 — Cavlon’s irans- 
hition of the story, 312 — early allusions 
to It, 313—315. 

Ric/ittr (.lean I’ard), topological explana- 
tion of his genius, 262, 263. 

ftono, IJiodala Suluzzo, her poem on Jp- 
pa/ia, 446. 

'fdsint (Giovanni) hloria d' lialia di Messer 
Francisco GniccUmlini, 60. 

firrwjrt, literary intelligence from, 244, 
497t 498. 

Uns^ia, rtj^tiu^s on her conduct towgnls 
'I’lirkey, 20o*-209 — popiilalioii of, 458 
— luihtary schouls in, 466 -its military 
and naval force, 466, 4i^;7. 

Itmsinus, (heir natural talents and dex- 
terity, 462. 



•Ition of its power 
__ -its wais with the F*reiich, 
77 — 79.^83 — 87 — r^ed to llic royai 
dignity, 88. Jj^ • 

'ieeiie Istorichc del’^e/lio Fvo in Italia, 
472 — .nccountof, and extracts from, 474 
—478. 

5 ^ 0 , singular appearance of, occasioned by 
inlffayriu. 4, 5. 

Sf^fis mollis wives, portraits of, nt Ip- 
sai^bul, 1^2 — 115 — resemblance of bis 
portrait to that ol Napoleon, 115. 

S/tarpe (Sir Cuthberl)), his discovery and 
intended publitjKioii of documcinfe rc- 


Tkibaudeau (A. C.), Metnoires sur ie Cr»«- 
sum dc 171i>*W 1804 • and Le Comuh^ ct 
J/fblmpire de 1799 d 1815, 317—361— 
^^haructer of those woiks, 317 — 319. 
Ticit(hl.), Fninnerungs SUzzenausHuss^ 
liiud,der Tarkei,nnd Oriecfienlund, 457. 
T nrin, besieged by the French, 85—87. 
Turkeii, character and opinions of tra- 
vellers in, 176 — 209 — remarks on the 
reforms ol tho present Sultan, 194 — 
206— on Ibe political situation of, 2i)6 
—209. 

U. 

J hilled Slates of Aim^ika, works on, 217 

• — 221 . 


Valparaiso, dc’SCtipii(H[^t, 0— y. • 

Vegetables, their produHifli) and uses, ICR. 

Venice, its wars with flie Turks, 66. 
69 — 73 — present state of, 488, 489. 

Frcnna, imperial lihrary at, history of, 221 
—224. 

Virey, Philnsophie de Vllistoire natiircUe, 
1(56— 176. 

riscojit/ (Knnio Quirino), nccoiiiit of his 
life and wVrks, 450 — 153. 

ruhii (^Alessandro), account of iiim and 
his iiuportant discovery, 453“-456. 

Vordoui (Teresa Albarelli), lier •flfincal 
works, 447, 448. 


W. 

Wagner (Dr. Karl), Hrtefe an Johann 
Heinrich Merck, 391— particulars con- 
cenring Merck, 391— 394— list of his 
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correspon&nftii SfiU-^charactcr of the 
work, 3941395. 

ancT Moldavia, character of the 
ipliahitants of, <^67, 463. % 

WalUn^int relics of hiin, and room in 
whicli he was pul to death at Kger, S61, 
86 «. 

Water, Rniinnted beings in, 158. 

W’’ei'»i«r, grand duchess of, her corres- 
pondence with Merck, 412 — 414;^ 

, grand duke of, ins corrt)spondcncc 

with Merck, 414 — 4l6. 

Wieland, remarks on, and extracts, from, 
his correspondence with Merck, 405— 
412. • 

Willems (J. F.) Reinaert de Vos, 3|1. 

Wolff (Professor), his remarks on Monties 
Baansvilliana, 437. # • * 

TFiffmen, oil tlie fbrnmtioii of the minds of, * 
272 — influence of the- mother o|i the 
plninicter of the child, 27'd— the iiiorala 
of a countrj^ decided them, 


treatment of them in Franc?, 275, 276 
' — objects and effects of ilicir modern' 
education, 276, 277 — imi ortance of 
religion in Ikeir education, 278. 281, 
285. 

PForms, intestinal, origin and nature of, 
160. 

Wunsiedel, the hirth-placc of Jean Paul, 
262, 263. 

IFum (Dr. C. F.), remarks on the Port- 
folio, 232-23,51 


y. 

Yumhel, a village of Chili, 30, 21, 


Z. 

Zoophytes, remarks on, 161. 
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